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Art.  1. — ^The  Study  of  American  History*. 

It  was  an  admirable  feature  in  the  system  of  education  adopted 
by  the  Ancient  Romans,  to  instruct  their  youth  thoroughly  in  the 
bistor}'  of  their  own  country ;  and  in  an  age  when  the  art  of  prints 
ing  was  unknown,  and  when  the  knowledge  of  past  events  was 
gleaned,  enrirely  from  oral  tradition,  and  the  imperfect  chronicles 
of  the  Praetors,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  exten* 
sive,  accurate,  and  very  commonly  diffused.  We  are  authorized 
to  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  facts,  that,  in  all  the  productiona 
of  this  wonderful  people,  which  have  floated  to  us  across  the  ocean 
of  two  thousand  years,  constant  reference  is  made  on  all  occasions, 
and  on  all  subjects,  whether  for  illustration,  nrc;nni(Mit,  or  embellish- 
ment, to  tlie  achievements  of  their  ancestors.  They  u^ed  only 
Roman  matcriMd  ^to  point  a  .raord  .or,adoni  a  tale.'  It  is  proved 
also  from  the  fact,  thaowc  hjive.,be;3ttpr  histories  of  those  by-gone 
times,  than  we  posve^,  vi  {l.is  '^ag*?  of  print,'  of  our  own  American 
aflktrs.  Livy  andr  Taci^y^  havi?  long  been  models  of  historical 
composition.  Rom^.a^^-her  g!o;y  was  the  inexhaustible  theme  of 
poets,  orators,  an^  bi^ti>^i&ns^  au6  li^r  fame  has  been  immortalized,^ 
not  more  by  her  deeds,  tJian  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  re- 
corded. All  this  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  study  was 
then  held.  It  is  a  sad  truth,  that  half  the  students  in  our  literary 
institutions  come  forth  from  their  learned  halls,  witl)  a  fiir  better 
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knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  perished  nations  of  antiquity,  than 
that  of  Uieir  native  country.  They  resemble  merchants,  going  into 
the  market  witli  a  curious  collection  of  ancient  coins,  without  any 
of  the  circulating  currency  of  the  country.  Believing  firmly  that 
the  study  of  American  History  has  been  hitherto  grossly  neglected, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  education,  we  pro- 
pose, in  this  article,  to  set  forth  the  reasons  of  our  opinion,  and  to 
ofier  a  few  general  remarks  on  historical  composition. 

Apart  from  the  instinctive  curiosity  of  man  to  learn  something  of 
the  people  who  have  lived  before  him,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  pre- 
vailing motive  to  study  with  a  majority  of  readers,  history  is  not 
wanting  in  that  magic  quality,  that  now  recommends  everything — 
eminent  utility.  For,  what  is  History  in  its  broadest  sense  ?  Not 
surely  a  mere  record  of  sanguinary  wars,  or  a  census  of  soldiers,  or 
a  map  of  conquered  territories,  but  a  correct  delineation  of  the 
growth  and  character  of  nations,  as  a  biography  is  the  history  of  an 
mdividual.  It  gives  to  the  present  and  future  generations  all  the 
experience  of  all  their  predecessors.  We  trace  in  it  the  progress 
of  the  world  in  arts,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  literature.  We  read 
the  recorded  services  of  illustrious  men,  and  learn  to  admire  and 
emulate  their  example.  We  learn  much  of  national  and  municipal 
law — much  indeed  of  everything  useful.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
an  able  writer,  that  the  knowledge  of  geography  which  may  be 
acquired  from  Gibbon's  '  Declme  and  FaB,'  is  enough  fully  to  repay 
an  attentive  perusal.  We  learn,  too,  the  character,  the  resources, 
and  the  wants  of  nations.  Let  an  individual  study  the  history  of  Mod- 
em EiU'ope,  and,  besides  enlarging  his  views  of  men  and  tilings,  it 
will  give  him  a  fund  of  practical  information,  that  he  could  have 
drawn  from  no  other  source.  Its  uses  may  be  summed  up  by  say- 
ing, tliat  it  is  th«  Register  of  Practical  Philosophy.  For  these  rea- 
sons, and  others  which  we  need  not  mention,  we  think  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  placing  it  among  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  pursuits  in  which  ei^ier  youth  or  manlKxxl  can  be 
engaged. 

We  proposed,  however,  to  show  some  reasons  for  an  increased 
attention  to  j^fncrtcnn  History.  It  is  almost  a  self-evident  truth, 
that  the  historj'  which  most_iie$iE)¥i_CQtic%rfis_*i]|(itf9St  be  die  most 
important.  It  cannot  fail  itt  tKfe^i  'jhe  'ci'aTieuX™  sentiments  of 
the  strongest  and  purest  patrlolisuj..  Ue-jviil-.fecl  an  honest  pride, 
in  contem]ilating  ilie  characters  of -tlie  gtejt.yien  who  have  figured 
in  his  country's  counsels.  H^iD'^.1earnwd-i(}(  price  at  which  all 
his  civil  and  religious  rights  anct/ptifiKfteV  3>v^l4  J)&<^h''^(')  ''^  ^i" 
know  liow  to  estimate  their  valuft,  aiid  feel  ilie  more  firmly  resolved 
to  preserve  the  rich  inheritance.  A  traditional  story  of  some  high 
martial  achievement,  has  often  exerted  a  stronger  influence  in  rous- 
ing «  people  from  despondency,  induced  by  misfortune  or  disap- 
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pointment,  than  all  their  fortresses  and  tieasures.  Whj  is  it  that 
our  orators  allude,  with  such  exciting  effect,  to  the  brilliant  deeds 
of  the  olden  time,  unless  they  know  that  their  sentiments  will 
meet  a  response  in  every  bosom  ?  Why  was  it  that  the  Christian 
world  looked  with  such  deep  solicitude  on  the  eventful  struggle  of 
tlie  Greeks  ?  They  remembered  that  it  had  been  the  land  of  heroes. 
Mere  naked  attachment  to  the  soil  upon  which  a  man  happens  to 
be  bom,  is  common  to  all  mankind ;  it  is  the  remembrance  of  the 
thousand  things  which  it  has  witnessed,  tliat  gives  to  this  attach- 
ment the  hue  of  passionate  enthusiasm,  which,  induces  one  to 
'thank  God  that  he  was  born  when  he  was  bom,  and  where  he 
was  born.'  This  alone  will  convert  tlie  wish  into  the  resolve,  to 
sustain  tiie  high  character  which  our  country  has  acquired.  How 
often  do  we  transfer  a  portion  of  our  affections  to  a  foreign  people, 
whose  ancestors  have  been  distinguished  for  some  seductive  trait  of 
character,  and  how  *  liberal  of  our  loves  and  counsels,'  when 
threatened  with  national  disaster.  How  much  more  impoitant  is  it 
that  we  should  feel  this  strong  attachment  to  our  country,  and  its 
noble  institutions.  What  strength  does  not  *  the  stirring  memory 
of  a  thousand  years '  give  to  the  arm  of  the  patriot,  and  what  wis- 
dom to  his  counsels.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  potent  influence 
of  History,  in  awakening  and  cherishing  feelings  of  patriotism. 

Ignorance  of  our  -history,  we  regard  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
a  neglected  education,  as  bad  spelling  is  of  the  want  of  early  in- 
struction, and  the  one  will  be  as  infallibly  discovered  as  the  other. 
Our  history  is  a  subject  of  frequent  and  animated  conversation. 
We  have  often  been  moitified  at  the  gross  ignorance  of  young  men, 
in  everything  that  relates  to  their  native  country,  who  were  appa- 
rently well  informed  upon  other  diings,  of  far  less  moment.  They 
had  heard  of  Yorktown,  Saratoga,  and  the  Cowpens — of  Green, 
Montgomery,  and  Marion  ;  but  they  only  knew  that  tlie  latter  were 
Generals,  and  the  former  were  fields  of  batde.  Men,  who  thus 
'  know  nothing  out  of  their  country's  history,'  must  often  be  morti- 
fied for  themselves.  They  are  those  who  love  to  ponder  upon  the 
forgotten  things  of  antiquity,  and  turn  away  from  the  warm  and 
deep  realities  of  life.  We  should  lightly  esUmate  that  statesman's 
sagacity  or  ability,  whose  acquaintance  wiUi  the  history  of  his  own 
government  was  limited  and  superficial.  The  numbers  of  the 
Federalist — that  standard  treatise  on  governments — will  show  to 
what  eminent  and  noble  uses  historical  knowledge  has  been,  and 
may  again,  be  applied — and  how  much  individuals  and  nations  may 
profit  by  tlie  errors  of  their  predecessors. 

History  creates  also  a  salutary  thirst  for  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge. As  it  treats  of  all  subjects,  philosophical,  political,  moral- 
it  must  of  necessity  pass  so  lightly  over  many,  that  it  only  awakens 
a  strong  curiosity   to  examine  them  more  deeply.     In  tracinif; 
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the  progress  of  an  army,  we  do  it  with  the  map  before  us,  and  a 

Sizetteer  by  our  side.  An  account  of  some  q)lendid  invention— 
e  steamboat,  for  instance — is  given  on  a  single  page^  and  the  reader 
18  driven  by  the  strong  impulse  of  awakened  interest  to  learn  some-* 
thing  of  its  author  and  his  discouragements  and  disappointments — 
to  appreciate  its  amazing  results — and  to  study  the  invention  itselfr 
It  gives  a  new  interest  to  the  science.  If  the  age  have  been  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  any  wonderful  literary  production,  an  appro- 
priate notice  of  it,  in  even  a  miserable  compendium,  secures  to  it  a 
multitude  of  readers. 

The  boasted  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  which  forms  tl>e 
ground  work  of  our  own,  is  contained  in  her  history,  and  in  nothing 
but  her  history.  No  man  can  understand  it  thoroughly,  without 
going  back  even  to  the  feudal  times,  when  the  foundations  of  that 
splendrd  superstructure  were  laid  ;  and,  forthesame  reason,  no  one 
can  thoroughly  comprehend  our  own,  without  some  acquaintance 
both  widi  ti)e  annals  of  England  and  the  United  States.  He  may, 
it  is  true,  learn  the  theory  of  the  government  from  the  parchment 
upon  which  it  is  engrossed,  and  the  voluminous  commentaries 
which  have  been  appended  to  it  since  its  original  adoption.  But 
in  history,  he  beholds  the  theory  in  practice,  and  learns  more  of 
its  extent  and  meaning,  than  from  volumes  of  labored  dissertations. 
How  often,  for  instance,  have  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  both  Houses  of  Con8:ress,  and  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
officers,  been  the  subject  of  long  and  learned  debates,  in  Congress 
BRd  in  Court.  An  abstract  of  these  discussions,  thrown,  as  they 
should  be,  into  the  body  of  a  history,  would  throw  more  light  upon 
the  constitutional  functions  of  these  several  bodies,  than  the  soli- 
taory  cogitations  of  one  individual,  however  erudite  or  industrious. 
From  tlie  trial  of  Judge  Chase,  would  be  seen  by  what  tenure  ju- 
dicial offices  are  held,  and  for  what  malversations  Judges  arc  lia- 
ble to  impeachment.  The  cases  of  Fries  and  Burr  would  show 
the  law  of  treason,  the  rights  of  States,  and  of  the  Union* 

It  is  among  the  highest  privileges  and  most  important  duties  of 
an  American  citizen,  that  be  is  periodically  allowed  and  called 
upon  to  express  bis  opinions,  through  the  exercise  of  his  right  of 
suffrage,  upon  public  measures,  and  on  questions  of  public  policy. 
And  though  there  may  be  occasional  appeals  to  private  interests, 
and  though  our  political  contests  may  sometimes  degenerate  into 
acrimonious  controversies  respecting  men,  rather  than  measures, 
yet,  higher  considerations  of  a  public  nature,  never  fail  to  mingle, 
more  or  less,  in  all  our  periodical  elecdons.  The  great  body  of 
our  intelligent  men,  we  trust,  are  usually  swayed  by  motives  of  patri- 
otism, alloyed,  it  is  true,  by  the  dross  of  self-interest;  but  they  have 
referred  to  their  country's  history,  and  learned  when  measures 
wese  jnopoaed,  and  by  whom — they  also  have  been  advocated, 
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whether  by  statesmen  of  great  sagacity,  foresight,  and  experience, 
or  by  rash  experimentalists  and  innovators,  and  what  has  been  their 
tendency  and  influence,  upon  the  character  and  interests  of  the 
Union.  They  have  drawn  their  knowledge  from  a  ^opious  an4 
clear  fountain.  He  is  certainly  to  be  pitied,  who  has  formed  his 
opinion  upon  questions  of  great  public  moment,  solely  from  the 
partial  and  delusive  statements  of  party  pamphlets.  Much  has 
been  said  of  late  years  respecting  the  duties  of  American  citizens ; 
we  believe  that  the  best  preparation  for  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  them  is,  to  keep  steadily  in  their  eye  the  beacon-fire  of  history, 
which,  while  it  illumines  the  vast  track  of  departed  time,  throws  its 
admonitory  rays  far  into  the  future. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  thus 
urgently  to  recommend  the  study  of  American  History ;  and  these 
are  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  show  its  general  utility.  Indeed  there 
are  few  who  will  oppose  either  our  arguments  or  conclusions — but 
too  many,  alas !  who  will  yield  diem  a  cold  and  spiridess  assent. 
We  wish  to  make  ardent  converts  to  the  doctrine — to  raise  the 
study  in  the  estimation  of  scholars  and  instructors,  that  education 
may  be  useful  rather  than  showy— to  exalt  it  to  its  proper  rank, 
to  the  exclusion  of  less  solid  pursuits,  if  necessary,  in  our  acade- 
mies and  colleges.  Let  it  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  regular 
routine  of  academical  studies.  Let  the  teacher — not  satisfied  with 
the  disconnected  facts  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  imperfect 
compendia  of  the  day — strive  to  imbue  his  pupils  with  the  spirit  of 
history.  Let  it  be  a  subject  of  occasional  conversation.  The  rule 
of  Quinctilian,  to  propose  historical  themes  for  the  first  exercises 
of  boys  in  composition,  *  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation.'  If  any  of 
our  readers,  who  have  followed  us  thus  far,  are  satisfied  that  no 
higher  rank  has  been  here  assigned  to  this  pursuit,  than  justly  be- 
longs to  it,  we  trust  they  will  use  their  influence  to  promote  a 
iBore  correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  American  History. 

We  must  acknowledge,  however,  with  deep  humiliation,  that  in 
carrying  this  system  into  practice,  we  are  obliged  to  encounter  an 
unlooked-for  obstacle — the  want  of  any  standard  work  on  Ameri- 
can History.  We  have,  indeed,  abundant  details  of  the  stormy 
events  of  the  Revolution,  and  many  of  a  high  grade  of  excellence.* 
But  from  the  death  of  Washington,  to  the  present  time,  our  history 
is  almost  a  blank !  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  libraries,  a 
•single,  well  written,  copious  and  connected  account  of  the  great 
events  that  have  happened  since  that  period,  if  we  except  the 
innumerable  sketches  of  the  operations  in  the  late  war,  of  every 
style,  and  of  every  size,  in  a  certain  book  we  have  read,  which 
purports  to  be  *  A  Histor)^  of  the  United  States,'  and  is  commonly 
used  as  a  school  book,  the  whole  administration  of  the  elder 
Adams  is  dispatched  in  a  single  page !     There  is  not  a  fairer  field 
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finr  an  enterprising  author  than  this  '  untraropled  garden,'  blooming 
with  fruits  and  flowers.  The  public  is  importunately  demanding 
a  spirited  history  of  the  administrations  of  the  six  Presidents,  who 
have  been  successively  at  the  head  of  our  national  afllairs.  They 
embrace  a  period  of  forty  stirring  and  eventful  years,  m  which  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  have 
been  rapidly  developed.  A  generation  has  since  risen  up,  which 
needs  an  authentic  detail,  in  an  accessible  form,  of  the  events,  of 
which  the  generation  that  is  passing  away  are  constantly  speaking, 
and  in  which  their  ancestors  were  actors.  An  author  who  should 
undertake,  and  successfully  execute  this  task,  would  gain,  we  be- 
lieve, something  of  fame  as  well  as  emolument.  All  the  know- 
ledge that  would  be  desirable,  on  the  plan  we  are  about  to  propose, 
might  be  conr.prised  in  two  octavo  volumes,  of  five  or  six  hundred 
pages  each — neither  so  large  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  body  of  the  people,  nor  so  small  as  to  render  them  unsatisfac- 
tory or  imperfect. 

Rhetoricians  have  given  elaborate  rules  for  the  formation  of 
what  they  call,  '  the  historical  style.'  We  are  willing,  with  Junius, 
to  leave  the  style  tliat  may  be  suitable  to  this  species  of  composi- 
tion, to  the  critics.  The  writer,  who  assumes  the  task  of  writing 
a  history  of  the  United  States,  w  ill  probably  form  himself  upon  the 
finest  models,  and  produce  a  work,  which,  while  it  meets  the  wants, 
will  awaken  the  admiradon  of  his  countrymen.  That  history  may 
be  rendered  as  popular  and  entertaining,  as  any  of  the  romances 
that  load  the  shelves  of  our  circulating  libraries,  is  fully  proved  by 
the  brilliant  success  of  Gibbon  and  Hume,  and  more  recently  Scott, 
in  his  semi-biographical  sketch  of  Napoleon.  They  are  perused, 
and  reperused,  with  undiminished  interest,  possessing  all  the  charm 
of  romance,  united  with  the  beauty  of  truth.  The  latter  is  fitted 
for  the  study,  and  has  become  '  a  book  of  the  Boudoir.'  The  dis- 
relish so  generally  felt  towards  historical  compositions,  has  been 
hitherto  owing,  not  to  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the  subjects  treated 
of|  but  to  the  dull,  and  uninteresting  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  handled. 

There  are  many  Americans  of  talent,  now  enjoying  that  *  learned 
leisure,'  so  congenial  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  literary  pur- 
suits, who  cannot  do  better  service  to  the  Republic,  than  to  become 
the  chroniclers  of  its  glory.  If  it  be  allowable  in  us  to  suggest  the 
name  of  an  individual,  who  is  eminently  qualified  for  this  patriotic 
undertaking,  we  should  mention  the  name  of  one,  who  is  about  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  his  brow  encircled  by  garlands  gather- 
ed in  the  old  world — the  biographer  of  Columbus  and  his  fellow 
toiyafrers.  Can  the  historian  of  the  bold  navigator,  who  'gave  a 
new  kingdom  to  Castile  and  Leon,'  and  conducted  the  '  world  seck- 
bg  Gcuoese,'  to  the  shores  of  the  new  continent,  better  follow  up 
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his  praise-worthy  efforts,  than  to  record  the  great  events  which 
have  followed  that  splendid  discovery  ?  The  light  and  amusing 
essays  which  first  gave  him  celebrity,  are  unworthy  of  his  mature 
fame.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  productions  of  a  graver  and 
more  durable  character.  The  present  is  a  task,  that  will  be  of 
permanent  utility  to  his  countrymen,  and  for  which  he  will  receive 
an  honorable  reward,  in  their  gratitude  and  that  of  posterity.  If 
the  eminent  Roscoe  could  attain  such  an  elevated  rank  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  by  wTiting  the  history  of  a  celebrated  family,  what 
might  he  not  aspire  to,  who  should  write  equally  well,  the  history  of 
a  celebrated  nation  ?  There  is  another  reason,  besides  his  ac- 
knowledged ability,  that  induces  us  strongly  to  hope  that  diis  gen* 
tleman  will  undertake  the  work.  His  writings  are  fashionable. 
They  are  sought  for  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  with  almost  as 
much  avidity,  as  the  tales  of  the  once  *  great  unknown.'  An  histori- 
cal work  from  his  pen,  will  be  read  and  pored  over,  with  delight, 
by  thousands  of  Americans,  to  whom  history  is  now  but  another 
name  for  dullness,  when  it  shall  be  written  by  the  '  fascinating  Irving.' 
It  would  give  immediate  consequence  to  the  subject,  and  at  once 
create  and  foster  a  taste  for  this  soKd  pursuit.  The  day  has  gone 
by,  when  the  task  of  writing  the  annals  of  a  nation,  and  such  a  na- 
tion as  ours,  can  be  willingly  committed  to  dunces  and  drudges. 

The  materials  for  history  are  so  abundant,  that  to  select  from 
the  mass  those  things  only  that  will  always  possess  an  interest,  is  a 
task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  It  reqinres  sound  judgment,  and 
correct  taste.  The  precious  ore  is  imbedded  in  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
and  it  requires  a  skilful  hand  at  first  to  separate  it  from  its  worth- 
less concomitants,  and  afterwards  to  refine  and  polish  it.  If  a 
good  history  may  be  best  defined,  like  wit,  by  negatives,  we  would 
mention  a  single  negative  quality  of  considerable  importance  in  our 
eyes ;  and  we  do  so,  because  it  is  too  frequently  tlie  fault  of  mo- 
dem authors.  It  should  not  contain  many  official  or  public  docu- 
ments, copied  with  the  painful  accuracy  of  an  attorney's  clerk. 
The  substance  of  a  long,  official  publication,  may  be  easily  com- 
pressed into  the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  They  will  then  be  both 
read  and  understood.  Public  documents  must  be  disencumbered  of 
their  technical  forms,  and  verbal  redundancies,  before  they  can  be 
made  to  interest  die  general  reader,  after  the  immediate  occasion 
which  called  them  forth  has  passed  away.  The  official  record  of 
a  great  criminal  case  is  dullness  itself,  compared  with  the  common, 
pamphlet  report  of  it  by  an  ordinary  writer.  The  difference  is 
as  great,  between  official  papers,  and  the  spirited  manner  in  which 
they  are  presented  and  the  events  which  followed  them,  described, 
by  accomplished  authors.  Thus  the  annual  and  other  messages  of 
the  President,  our  diplomatic  correspondencje,  the  reports  of  im- 
portant committees,  and  certain  appeals  to  the  public  on  private 
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affiiirs,  might  summarily  and  very  satisfactorily  be  disposed  of  in 
this  way.  We  do  not  mean,  that  these  things  are  undeserving  of 
notice,  or  that  their  total  exclusion  from  an  historical  work  would 
be  either  justifiable  or  proper — for  parts  of  them  might  well  be  ex- 
tracted— ^but  we  mean,  that  they  should  be  carefully  condensed  and 
abridged.  The  author  of  a  very  elegant  and  costly  biography  of 
George  III,  has  often,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  filled  several  suc- 
cessive pages  with  descriptions  of  the  mode  and  circumstances  un- 
der which  formal  addresses  were  presented  to  the  king,  and  as 
many  more,  witli  exact  copies  of  the  address  and  reply.  All  this  to 
his  readers  here,  and  doubdess  at  home,  is  mere  trash — and  even 
worse — ^because  it  increases  tlie  cost,  without  adding  to  the  value  of 
his  work.  This  author  disposes  of  Junius,  by  merely  mentioning 
the  fact  of  his  existence,  and  in  the  slightest  manner.  Might  not 
his  pages  have  been  better  devoted  to  the  giving  some  account  of 
that  '  great  unknown,'  whose  writings  can  certainly  never  be  toink" 
ed  out  of  sight,  and  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  wonderful  letters, 
than  to  the  republication  of  the  unmeaning,  adulatory  speeches  of 
aldermen  and  courtiers? 

The  practice  of  inserting  the  speeches  delivered  by  eminent  men, 
OQ  great  occasions,  which  makes  a  striking,  and  we  think  an  agree- 
able feature  in  ancient  history,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in 
these  latter  days.  Modem  speeches  are  long,  and  often  verbose. 
The  orations  of  the  ancients  were  terse  and  sententious.  This 
characteristic  of  modern  eloquence,  was  doubdess  die  prime  cause 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  custom.  And  though  the  re-introduction 
of  it  may  be  attended  with  some  difficulty  on  this  account,  yet 
when  we  remember  the  noble  sentiments,  that  have  occasionally 
been  uttered,  by  our  eminent  statesmen  in  the  halls  of  legislation,. 
and  by  jurists  at  the  bar,  we  feel  at  once,  that  they  deserve  a  place 
in  American  history.  A  judicious  writer  will  certainly  contrive  to 
introduce  diese  *  apples  of  gold '  in  his  *  pictures  of  silver.'  Would 
any  man,  for  instance,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  last  four  years, 
be  justified  in  passing  over  the  great  debate  in  the  senate  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Public  Lands,  or  in  omitting  the  conclusion  of  Mr 
Webster's  celebrated  argument  ?  Careful  selections,  of  sound  or 
striking  views,  eloquently  expressed,  from  speakers  to  whom  com^ 
mon  fame  has  assigned  leading  parts  in  the  high  drama  of  public 
debate,  ^vt)uld  adorn  and  enrich  any  literary  work.  So  important 
a  part  of  history  were  speeches  regarded  by  the  ancients,  that 
when  they  found  none  upon  record,  they  invented  such  as  were 
supposed  suitable  for  the  occasion,  and  the  characters  of  the  de^ 
haters.  Wo  Americans  have  already  treasures  of  written  elo^ 
quence,  which  ou«;ht  not  only  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion  for 
the  present,  but  to  be  placed  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  it,  by  be- 
ing graven  deep  on  ^  the  historic  page.'     Witness  the  varied  pro^ 
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ductions  of  Hamilton,  Henry,  Ames,  and  Adams,  and  that  bright 
constellation  of  patriot  statesmen,  whose  talents  and  eloquence 
threw  a  splendor  upon  the  darkest  periods  of  our  national  existence. 

Observation  shows  us,  that  to  most  men,  biography  is  far  more 
interesting  than  history.  A  part  of  tlie  pleasure  which  all  derive 
from  perusing  the  memoirs  of  illustrious  men,  may  be  secured  to  the 
readers  of  history,  by  giving  brief  and  spirited  sketches  of  such  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  as  in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  *make  history.' 
Tliey  are  to  historic  composition,  what  episodes  are  to  poetry.  Thejr 
relieve  the  mind,  as  it  relieves  the  body  to  turn  aside  from  the  duU 
uniformity  of  a  turnpike,  to  enter  the  beautiful  dweUings  that  rise 
by  the  way  side.  It  is  due  to  those  men,  who  have  labored  long 
and  well  in  their  country *s  service,  that  tlieir  characters  should  be 
written  in  their  country's  history,  ^  and  carried  down  to  latest  time,* 
lor  the  instruction  and  admiration  of  posterity.  History  is  some- 
times made  to  turn  on  the  fortunes  of  an  individual ;  and  then  it 
possesses  almost  the  witchery  of  romance. 

We  take  the  liberty,  in  conclusion,  to  mention  a  few  subjects^ 
that  ought  to  find  proper  places  in  the  annals  of  the  Union,  that  have 
been  hitherto  passed  over  with  litde  notice  or  comment,  or  we 
might  say  rather  with  perfect  truth,  as  to  some  of  them,  adroitly 
evaded  and  winked  out  of  sight.  It  is  the  most  common,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  natural  fault  of  historians,  to  throw  a  veil  over 
every  transaction  discreditable  to  their  country.  These  are  not  what 
Shakspeare  called,  *  honest  chroniclers.*  *  Let  us  none  of  them.* 
One  of  the  first  subjects  should  be,  a  pretty  copious  account  of  the 
celebrated  impeachment  of  Judge  Chase.  It  was  a  great  trial,  be* 
fore  one  of  the  most  august  tribunals  in  the  world,  in  which  many 
important  principles  were  decided.  Nor  ought  the  equally  noted 
trial  of  Aaron  Burr  to  be  lightly  passed  over — ^attended  as  it  wa» 
with  such  interesting  consequences  to  the  Union,  and  held  in  the 
court  in  w^hich  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  pre-^ 
sided.  The  discussions  on  the  ratification  of  the  British  Treaty,^ 
were  unusually  animated  and  eloquent ;  and  it  would  ill  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  one  who  had  heard  of  the  splendid  talents  on  that 
occasion,  to  read  a  cold  detail  of  its  principal  provisions,  and  to  be 
assured,  that,  '  after  long  and  violent  debates,  it  was  finally  ratified  by 
a  small  majority.*  The  Missouri  question  was  also  debated  widi 
transcendent  ability,  and  was  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  our 
country  ;  let  it  therefore  be  honored  with  an  appropriate  notice. 
We  could  go  on  to  enumerate  other  subjects  of  a  similar  nature  ; 
but  enough  have  been  mentioned  to  show  what  we  believe  to  bo 
the  wants  of  the  community.  We  trust  that  their  wishes  will  soon 
be  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  the  desired  work,  and  that  thft 
essential  importance  of  this  study  will  be  fully  appreciated  % 
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Abt.  II.  —  Sketches  of  Hofwtl. 

iNTELLKCTUAI.  EDUCATION — ^LsTTXR  I. 

Object  of  Intellectual  Education — Mode  of  Studying, 

Mv  Dear  Friend — I  have  before  stated  to  you,  that  in  the 
view  of  Fellenber^,  the  ereat  object  of  InteUectwu  Education  is  to 
dtvelope  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties.  It  is  not  merely 
to  accumulate  as  much  positive  knowledge  as  possible ;  for  this  of- 
ten proves  a  mere  burden  to  the  mind,  which  is  thrown  aside  to 
make  room  for  the  practical  knowledge,  and  multiplied  cares,  of 
active  life.  It  is  to  strengthen  the  mmd  hself,  bjr  exercise.  It  is 
to  produce,  by  means  of  appropriate  studies,  in  everv  intellectual 
faculty,  the  highest  degree  of  vigor  and  intensityof  which  it  is  capa- 
ble. It  is  to  form  the  habit,  and  give  the  power,  of  acquirmg  easily 
and  retaining  permanendy,  every  species  of  knowledge  which  we 
may  need  at  various  periods  of  life.  This  is  an  acquisition  which 
we  cannot  lose,  without  long  and  gross  negligence ;  and  which  is 
valuable  in  all  circumstances  and  situations  in  life. 

Instruction  is  here  not  the  endj  but  the  means;  and  while  it  will 
always  furnish  us  with  a  knowledge  which  we  can  apply  to  impor- 
tant purposes,  its  greatest  value  is  m  the  efiect  it  has  m  perfecting 
those  instruments,  by  which  we  are  to  acquire  and  apply  knowledge 
hereafter,  in  the  particular  sphere  in  which  Providence  may  place 
us.  To  attain  this  object,  intensity  and  accuracy^  rather  than  ex- 
tent and  variety,  should  be  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  It  is  not  the  surface  which  the  conqueror  overruns, 
that  decides  the  value  of  his  conquests.  It  is  the  power  he  has  to 
secure  them.  Without  this,  their  very  extent  will  prove  the  means 
of  their  entire  loss,  by  the  dispersion  of  his  forces,  and  the  imprac- 
ticability of  concentrating  them  upon  a  single  point. 

What  the  pupil  has  gained  superficially,  is  speedily  lost ;  and  he 
has  not  acquired  the  force,  and  vigor,  and  habits  of  application,  ne- 
cessary to  make  solid  conquests  in  the  empire  of  science.  In  ^ort, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  conduct  the  pupil  m  such  a 
manner,  that  he  will  not  afterwards  be  contented  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  thing  within  his  reach. 

It  is  in  this  view  important,  not  to  aUow  him  to  devote  too  much 
of  his  time  to  mere  reading.  It  is  easy  to  read,  and  to  amuse  our- 
selves in  this  manner,  without  imderstanding  thoroughly  what  we 
read.  There  is  a  constant  inducement  to  seek  that  occupation  and 
interest  in  running  over  a  number  of  books,  which  should  be  found, 
in  examining  deeply  every  subject  which  is  presented.  Such 
reading  is  the  most  certain  means  of  forming  superficial  students. 
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and  superficial  thinkers.  It  produces  a  disgust  for  study,  and  ren- 
ders the  pupil  incapable  ofthat  continued,  and  fixed  attention,  which 
is  necessary  to  success  in  more  than  one  branch  of  knowledge. 
Often,  in  the  course  of  reading,  the  pupil  learns  superficially  those 
facts  which  form  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  lessons — his  in- 
terest in  them  is  destroyed  —  and  he  no  longer  pays  the  attention 
necessary  to  learn  the  facts  he  has  anticipated,  in  connection  with 
the  principles  they  illustrate.  If  the  books  are  not  written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  method  adopted  by  the  teacher,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  they  will  produce  confusion  in  his  mind,  and  impair  his  con- 
fidence in  his  guide.  Fellenberg,  therefore,  believes  that  this  taste 
should  rather  be  discouraged  than  excited ;  and  that  in  a  perfect 
wtem  of  education^  there  should  in  fact  be  no  time  for  reading* 
There  should  be  such  ample  provision,  both  for  instruction  and 
amusement,  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  the  pupil,  that  it 
shall  be  unnecessary  either  for  the  one  or  the  other. 

Intellectual  Education — Letter  II. 

Perception  —  First  steps  in  its  cultivation  —  Observation  of  Objects 
—  Description  and  Delineation  —  Geography  —  Design — Music, 

My  Dear  Friend— In  applying  the  principles  I  have  described, 
each  faculty  of  the  mind  is  the  subject  of  special  attention  and  ap- 
propriate provision. 

In  the  system  of  intellectual  education  at  Hofwyl,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  faculty  of  Perception  is  that  which  demands  the  earliest  at- 
tention and  cultivation ;  and  which  must  serve  as  the  basis  of  all 
the  rest.  It  is  by  directing  it  to  the  examination  of  form  and  num- 
ber, that  the  first  development  is  to  be  attained,  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  senses  which  this  necessarily  requires. 

The  first  steps  are  irregular,  and  intended  to  excite  the  attention 
and  interest  of  the  child  in  this  species  of  occupation,  and  of  course, 
they  are  varied  according  to  his  age,  capacity,  and  disposition* 
They  should  be  commenced  by  the  mother,  with  the  infant.  Care 
should  be  taken,  to  give  the  little  observer  time  to  examine  every 
tfamg  at  which  he  looks,  instead  of  distracting  his  attention  by  per- 
petually offering  him  new  playthings,  or  carrying  him,  in  rapid 
succession,  firom  one  object  to  another.  As  he  becomes  able  to 
compare^  let  two  objects  of  the  same  kind  or  form  be  shown — ^then 
two  which  differ  fi'om  each  other ;  and  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
comprehend  language,  let  the  names  of  forms,  as  well  as  objects,  be 
given,  and  those  which  indicate  comparative  size  be  made  familiar. 
But  a  full  account  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  for  this 
purpose  would  require  a  distinct  essay,  and  I  must  limit  myself  to 
the  school. 

The  child's  first  regular  lesson  at  school  may  be,  to  make  several 
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points  upon  his  slate,  and  to  arrane;e  thein  in  every  possible  variety 
of  form.  His  next  lesson  may  be  a  similar  exercise,  with  two 
lines,  placed  in  different  positions,  so  as  to  form  angles ;  and  then  with 
three  or  more,  connected  so  as  to  produce  figures.  The  name  of 
each  angle  and  figure  which  results,  is  taught  at  the  moment,  and 
he  is  required  to  describe  in  word^  what  he  has  done,  agreeably 
to  the  well  known  principle  of  Pestalozzi — to  combine  observation^ 
dramng^  and  language  in  the  same  exercise.  He  is  called  on  con- 
tinually, as  he  proceeds,  to  observe  the  objects  in  the  room,  and  to 
G^int  out  tlieir  resemblance  to  the  figures  he  has  been  drawing. 
e  is  required  to  name  each  line  and  angle  of  these  objects,  and 
to  describe  them  in  words ;  and  finally,  to  draw  such  as  can  be  re- 
presented by  simple,  rectilinear  figures. 

The  elements  of  number  are  next  combined  with  these  exercises. 
The  number  of  points,  and  lines,  and  objects  in  the  room  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  language  of  numeration  is  acquired.  Number  is 
at  first  taught  irregularly,  as  was  observed  with  regard  to  form  ;  but 
gradually,  the  two  subjects  are  divided,  and  treated  separately ;  and 
regular  courses  of  instruction  and  exercise,  in  linear  drawing  and 
in  mental  arithmetic,  are  the  result. 

When  the  insd-uctor  has  exhausted  the  means  which  the  inte- 
lior  of  the  house  furnishes  for  such  a  purpose,  he  should  direct 
his  pupil's  attention  to  a  wider  circle,  and  lead  him  to  the  court, 
the  garden,  the  meadows,  and  fields,  and  so  on,  to  hill  and  dale, — 
hke,  stream,  and  sea — so  far  as  they  are  within  his  reach.  Not 
only  should  the  form,  color,  and  appearance  of  objects  be  carefully 
noted  and  described ;  but  their  size  and  distance  should  constantly 
be  estimated  by  the  eye,  and  immediately  verified,  in  the  most  care- 
ful and  accurate  measurement.  *  We  should  never  forget,'  says 
Fellenberg,  *  the  influence  which  the  manner  of  solving  such  pro- 
blems in  the  course  of  education,  exerts  on  the  subsequent  forma- 
tion of  the  character  and  activity  of  the  mind.  Circumstances  like 
these,  m  the  early  habits,  decide  in  a  great  measure  whether  a  man 
ahall  be  superficial  and  desultory  throughout  life ;  or  whether  he 
shall  maintain  the  contrary  habits  of  application  and  accuracy,  widi 
honorable  perseverance.' 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  is  to  the  miniUe  oh- 
nervation  of  various  natural  objects  and  phenomena.  His  teacher 
accompanies  him  abroad— calls  his  attention  to  the  various  objects 
around  him,  or  the  phenomena  which  occur — and  requires  him  to 
describe,  and  if  necessary,  to  explain  them — to  compare  and  distin- 
guish, and  to  trace  efiects  to  their  causes.  If  they  are  unable  to  do  it, 
they  are  taught  their  need  of  their  teacher's  assistance,  and  pre- 
pared to  demand  and  receive  instruction  as  a  favor,  instead  of  feel- 
ing themselves  compelled  to  listen  to  it  as  a  task.  Each  pupil  is 
in  turn  called  upon  to  ask  the  instructor  several  questions  concerliing 
ivfaat  he  sees. 
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At  first,  objects  are  taken  casually,  as  they  occur  \  but  a3  soon 
as  a  sufficient  stock  of  materials  is  collected,  and  the  pupils  are 
familiarized  to  comparison,  and  distinctions,  the  instructor  gradually 
passes  to  the  several  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  to  the  classes,  genera^ 
and  species,  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals;  and  finally,  completes 
a  course  of  natural  history. 

In  excursions  of  the  same  kind,  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the 
dements  of  Physical  Geography,  He  is  led  to  observe  the  dif- 
ferences of  surface,  the  plains,  and  mountains,  and  valleys,— 4he 
origin  and  course  of  the  streams, — their  expansion  into  lakes ;  the 
difference  of  exposure  of  land  to  the  sun  and  winds,  the  varieties 
of  soil,  and  the  consequent  varieties  of  the  state  of  vegetation,  in  the 
fields  and  small  districts  of  country  which  he  traverses. 

From  this  centre,  his  views  are  subsequently  expanded  in  Walks 
and  joumies  to  the  neighboring  villages,  and  cantons,  especially  in 
the  annua]  tours  I  have  described.  He  is  taught  to  draw  plans  and 
write  descriptions  of  what  he  sees ;  and  is  thus  prepared  to  extend 
his  views  over  the  whole  earth,  at  a  later  period,  by  means  of  maps 
and  descriptions. 

The  facility  acquired  in  linear  drawing,  is  constandy  brought  into 
requisition  in  delineating  the  situation  of  objects,  and  the  first  ideas 
are  acquired  of  the  nature  and  use  of  maps.  This  exercise  is 
deemed  essential,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  comprehend  those  which 
are  drawn  by  others ;  and  ultimately  to  familiarize  himself  with 
those  objects  and  regions  which  he  knows  only  by  description. 
All  mechanical  means,  such  as  copying  maps  by  the  light,  should  be 
carefiiUy  avoided. 

The  elements  of  Geometry  next  succeed.  Lines,  angles,  and 
circular  figures  should  be  drawn,  measured,  compared,  and  divided, 
by  the  eye  alone,  without  the  use  of  instruments. 

At  this  period  of  instruction.  Design  is  cultivated  more  extensive- 
ly. At  first,  it  is  confined  to  the  more  difficult  varieties  of  form 
which  are  produced  by  dissections  and  combinations  of  those  pre- 
viously known.  The  pupil  is  next  taught  to  draw  from  objects' 
around  him.  The  most  simple  method  of  commencing  this  course 
is,  to  place  before  the  pupil  a  rod  (as  the  representative  of  a  line), 
suspended  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  presented  in  different 
positions — ^horizontal,  perpendicular  and  oblique — in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  eye — then  in  the  same  position,  in  a  plane 
oblique  to  the  eye — and  ultimately,  in  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the 
eye.  He  is  required  to  draw  it,  as  it  appears  to  him.  The  pupil  is 
thus  compelled  to  become  familiar  with  foreshortening,  or  the  ap- 
parent diminution  of  length  which  results  from  presenting  an  object 
obb'quely  to  the  eye ;  and  gradually  acquires  that  facility  of  observing 
at  a  glance,  which  is  termed  the  conp  (Tmlj  and  for  which  we  have 
no  corresponding  English  name.     Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Her- 
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• 
bart,  a  triangle  is  liext  presented,  as  the  most  simple  rectilinear 
figure.  It  is  suspended  in  the  same  manner  and  in  tlie  same  va- 
riety of  positions.  Regular  solids,  as  cubes,  hexahedrons,  cones, 
globes,  Ssc.  are  the  next  subjects  for  design,  and  lead  die  pupil  to 
perceive  the  necessity,  and  to  acquire  imperceptibly  the  rules,  of 
perspective.  Then  he  is  obliged  to  practice  thoroughly  with  these 
bodies,  combined  and  arranged  in  every  variety  of  form.  From 
these,  the  passage  is  comparatively  easy  to  objects  in  nature, 
plants,  animals,  &lc. 

Music  serves  the  same  purpose  with  reference  to  the  ear,  as  De- 
sign for  the  eye,  in  cultivating  the  power  of  observation.  Agreea- 
bly to  die  views  of  Pestalozzi,  die  fundamental  principles  of  Music, 
the  rhythm  and  melody,  are  carefully  distinguished.  On  this  sys* 
tern,  the  pupil  first  learns  in  marching  and  moving  his  hands,  and  at 
the  same  dme  counting  with  his  voice,  to  distinguish  intervals  of 
lime,  and  to  observe  the  variadons  he  can  make  m  sounds,  simply 
by  means  of  more  or  less  rapidity  of  repetition.  He  is  next  led  to 
<]i8dnguish  sounds  in  reference  to  their  musical  tone,  and  to  observe 
^and  imitate  the  intervals.  It  is  only  after  a  great  familiarity  in  the 
<combinadon  of  these  elements,  that  his  attention  is  directed  to  ex- 
pression and  harmony.  Nothing  but  personal  observadon  and  ex- 
perience can  enable  one  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  new  power 
thus  conferred  upon  the  car,  by  a  judicious  course  of  musical  in- 
;8truction ;  and  the  certainty  with  which  almost  every  child  of  hun- 
dreds, may  be  taught  to  sing  with  correctness,  and  a  good  degree 
of  taste. 

Intellectual  Education — Letter  III. 

Memory — Its  importance  —  Mode  of  cultivating — Evils  of  inaccu^ 
rate  recollection — Memory  of  words — Accuracy  in  repetition, 

Mr  Dear  F&iend — ^The  faculty  which  is  placed  next  to  Percep- 
tion in  the  order  of  development  is  the  Memory.  It  is  only  by  this 
power  diat  our  knowledge  is  placed  at  our  command.  While  it  is 
too  generally  abused  by  exclusive  culdvadon,  as  the  means  of  making 
mechanical,  instead  of  intelligent  scholars — parrots,,  in  place  of 
men — it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  only  instrument  by 
which  we  can  compare  objects  and  their  reladons.  The  justice  of 
our  reasonings,  and  the  truth  of  our  decisions,  depend  endrely  on 
the  accuracy  with  which  wc  remember  the  objects  and  events  about 
which  we  reason.  Even  in  mathemadcal  reasoning,  and  arith- 
metical calculadons,  which  are  deemed  so  perfect  examples  of  pure 
ratiocination^  the  whole  result  will  be  false,  unless  we  recollect  with 
^absolute  accuracy  the  previous  step.  The  correctness  of  our  me- 
mory depends  on  die  habits  of  attentive  observadon  ;  and  the  same 
means  which^are  employed  to  develope  the  power  of  Perception 
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serve  also  to  exercise  the  memory.  There  is  a  continual  refer- 
ence to  objects  and  elements  previously  observed,  which  leads  the 
pupil  to  that  efibrt  of  attention  necessary  for  retaining  what  he  learns. 
The  frequent  demand  for  minute  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all 
that  has  been  observed,  and  the  repetition  of  what  is  already  ac- 
quired, until  It  is  fully  understood,  and  deeply  impressed  on  the 
mind,  render  the  task  comparatively  easy,  and  produce  that  habit 
of  complete  and  accurate  description,  which  strikingly  distinguishes 
the  pupils  of  this  school,  from  those  who  have  not  been  exercised 
in  this  manner. 

The  habit  of  recollecting  successive  objects  or  events,  is  culti- 
vated in  the  first  place,  in  the  same  manner.  Short  narratives  or 
descriptions  are  then  given,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  repeat 
them  orally  and  in  writing.  The  lessons  of  history  which  follow 
at  a  later  period,  are  repeated  in  the  same  manner ;  and  great  care 
is  taken  to  give  the  pupil  that  important  habit,  so  rarely  found,  of 
describing  what  he  has  heard  and  witnessed  exactly,  as  to  the 
matter,  Ae  manner,  and  the  order.  How  many  of  the  most 
mischievous  falsehoods  and  calumnies,  originate  from  the  want  of 
this  habit !  How  often  do  suspicion,  and  jealousy,  and  coolness, 
and  even  enmity,  originate  in  families,  and  in  society,  simply  from 
an  inaccurate  description  or  narrative !  And  how  often  is  there 
reason  to  fear,  tliat  the  innocent  suffer,  and  the  guilty  escape,  in 
our  courts  of  justice,  from  similar  causes  ! 

It  will  require  but  a  little  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  wit- 
nesses of  real  honesty,  and  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath^  often 
give  their  testimony,  and  the  totally  new  aspect  which  the  narra- 
tive assumes  under  the  cross  examination  of  an  acute  advocate,  to 
perceive  the  immense  importance  of  cultivating  a  faculty  on  which 
the  life  of  others  often  depends. 

The  memory  of  words,  which,  for  similar  reasons,  is  of  the  high- 
est importance,  is  obviously  cultivated  by  the  same  exercises. 
At  the  same  time,  as  much  liberty  should  be  left,  as  is  consistent 
with  the  choice  of  good  expressions,  and  the  pupil  should  never 
be  allowed  to  repeat  habitually,  the  precise  language  of  his  teacher, 
lest  he  learn  to  occupy  himself  with  words  in  place  of  ideas.  Still, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  series  of  exercises  directly  appropriated  to 
these  objects,  and  select  portions  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  vari- 
ous languages  with  which  the  pupil  is  occupied,  and  especially  in 
his  mother  tongue,  are  committed  to  memory.  These  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  permanent  models,  to  which  the  mind  refers  for  style, 
pronunciation,  and  accent.  The  study  of  several  different  languages 
is  also  a  powerful  means  of  developing  this  faculty  ;  and  in  Hofwyl, 
a  proper  cultivation  of  this  species  of  memory  enables  more  than  one 
of^its  pupils  to  study  four  or  five  languages  at  ooce^  without  con- 
fusion. 
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To  me  it  seems  of  no  small  importance,  that  the  most  rigid  accura* 
cy  should  be  demanded  in  the  repetition  of  a  passage  from  an  atir 
thory  even  to  the  letter,  and  in  the  insertion  of  all  those  pauses  and 
accents  which  are  necessary  to  exhibit  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  The  pupil  should  recollect  that  he  is  giving  an  account  of 
the  ideas  and  language  of  another  ;  and  absolute  correctness 
should  be  demanded,  in  order  to  impress  the  sentiment  of  the 
importance  of  truth,  as  a  fundamental  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  lead 
him  to  avoid  the  slightest  variation  of  words  or  manner,  in  repeating 
expressions,  where  it  may  affect  the  meaning. 

Mental  calculation  aids  materially  in  the  cultivation  of  the  me- 
mory. The  rapid  transition  which  the  Pestalozzian  method  re- 
quires, from  one  operation  to  another,  and  from  one  number  to  ano- 
ther, and  the  attention  which  is  necessary  in  retaining  the  condi- 
tions of  a  proposition,  and  pursuing,  at  the  same  time,  a  series  of 
calculations  with  quickness  and  absolute  accuracy,  contribute  ma- 
terially to  produce  that  readiness  of  recollection,  and  that  presence  of 
mind,  so  important  in  practical  life.  For  want  of  these,  how  many 
errors  are  committed,  and  how  many  persons  waste  much  of  their 
time  and  jabor,  and  expose  themselves,  both  to  ridicule  and  injury. 


Art.  in. — Course  of  Natural  History  at  Hofwyl. 

We  cannot  present  our  readers  a  better  illustration  of  the  principles 
stated  in  the  preceding  letters  in  regard  to  the  method  of  cultiva- 
ting the  powers  of  Perception  and  Memory  at  Hofwyl,  than  by  the 
following  account  of  the  course  of  Natural  History  translated  from 
a  report  on  this  subject,  drawn  up  by  the  Professor. 

Report  on  the  course  of  instruction  in  Natural  History  in  thelnstitU'- 

tions  of  Hofwyl, 

According  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Institution  at  Hofwyl,  to 
form  a  connected  course  of  instniction,  one  of  the  first  objects  in 
reference  to  Natural  History,  is  to  connect  it  ^lith  the  other  branch- 
es of  study,  and  as  much  as  possible,  to  render  them  mutual  aids  to 
each  other. 

It  ought  to  be  so  conducted  9S  to  furnish  direct  aid  to  the  ele- 
mentary Mathematics,  Geography,  and  the  study  of  tlie  mother 
tongue.  It  should  be  a  means  of  preparation  and  introduction  to 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry.  It  should  furnish  indirect  aid 
lo  studies  less  connected  with  it,  by  the  spirit  it  produces. 

It  should  be  regular,  and  earnest,  and  free  from  all  trifling,  that 
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the  pupQ  may  never  be  sent  from  it  thoughtless,  and  with  wandering 
attention  to  other  lessons.  « 

The  various  divisions  of  Natural  History  should  also  be  inti- 
mately connected.  The  three  principal  branches  must  indeed  be 
taught  b  distinct  lessons  ;  but  all  violent  separation  should  be  avoid- 
ed as  injurious  to  our  object.  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology 
should  be  taught  alternately,  and  always,  as  much  as  possible,  with 
reference  to  each  other,  that  the  power  of  observation,  whose  cul- 
tivation is  one  great  object  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  may  be 
developed  as  completely  and  variously  as  possible. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  influence  of  these  lessons  in  devel- 
oping the  faculties,  is  greatest  at  an  early  age,  and  that  they  should 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  is  practicable.  A  boy  possesses  suffi- 
cient capacity  in  his  ninth  or  tenth  year  to  attend  to  the  subject, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  understand  and  write  with 
some  facility,  the  language  which  is  to  be  taught. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  to  whom  the  preparatory,  ele- 
mentary course  of  instruction  is  entrusted,  should  accustom  his  pu- 
pils, in  their  occasional  walks,  to  observe  and  describe  the  various 
forms  which  present  themselves ;  the  color,  transparency,  brillian- 
cy, and  weight  of  objects ;  the  root,  stem,  branches,  leaves,  and 
flowers  of  plants,  and  the  exterior  part  of  animals.  The  names  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  garden  vegetables,  domestic  animals,  &c.  may 
be  daily  and  easily  taught.  Those  of  minerals  should  be  deferred. 
But  the  learning  of  too  extensive  a  nomenclature  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  both  before  and  during  'the  course  of  insU*uction,  lest  the 
boy  sliould  acquire  the  very  natural  idea,  in  such  a  course,  that  the 
learning  of  names  is  the  principal  object. 

A  single  glance  at  nature  will  indicate  at  once  with  what  branch 
of  Natural  History  we  ought  to  begin  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  collections  of  natural  objects  more  or  less  extensive,  are 
essential  to  tliis  course  of  instruction.  The  knowledge  of  unorganized 
nature,  is  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  organized  bodies,  and  pre- 
sents us,  in  their  unanimated  state,  tlie  elements  which  are  subse- 
quently presented  in  incessant  motion  and  action.  Hence  we  are 
obliged  to  commence  with  Mineralogy ;  and  its  general  principles 
and  some  of  its  details  must  be  completed,  before  we  pass  to  Bota- 
ny. The  distinctive  qualities  of  minerals  are  also  the  most  simple, 
the  forms  are  more  distinct,  and  weU  defined,  and  less  numerous— « 
and  children  of  moderate  powers  of  observation  are  capable  of 
comprehending  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  MinerrJogy  is  particularly  advisable,  as  the 
6rst  course,  because  it  is  immediately  connected  with  the  elements 
of  form,  and  of  Geometry ;  and  thus  serves  as  a  continuation  and 
illustration  of  contemporaneous  studies.  Botany  follows  Mineralo* 
gy,  and  Zoology  should  close  the  course. 
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The  whole  course  of  instruction  ma}*  be  finished  in  four  years,  if 
uniiitcrrupU'd.  In  the  first  year,  when  tlie  elements  of  Geograpliy 
slHiuIii  be  united  with  Natural  Histon\  four  or  five  lessons  in  the 
week  are  sufficient.  In  tiie  second  and  third  year,  three,  and  in 
tlie  founh,  »i  least  two,  should  be  aUowed  for  this  branch  of  study. 
It  would  be  bt'Uer.  where  practicable,  to  besin  the  course  in  the  au- 
tumn, as  tliib  is  the  time  most  suitable  for  Mineralogy.  By  divid- 
ing tlie  w  hole  course  into  eit;ht  divisions  of  half  a  year  each ;  the 
summer  should  be  occupied  with  Botany. 

F'*r<t  Division — Mintralogy. 

The  iirst  dirision  is  occupied  with  the  external  character  of  min- 
erals. 

The  pupils  are  called  upon  to  discover  all  that  sight,  feeling, 
sini'll,  ti)sie,  and  hearins:  can  perceive  in  the  particular  specimens 
presented  to  them  at  a  lesson*  and  thus  learn  to  diitinguish  the  col- 
or, iranspareiicv,  briliiancv.  form,  fracture,  cravitv,  smell,  taste,  and 
sound.  The  sreates!  simplicity  should  be  observed,  and  eray 
thins:  avoided  which  mav  surpass  the  power  of  observotioD  of  the 
chilJ. 

What  they  learn  with  specimens  in  the  chamber*  they  shoold 
repeat  wi'.h  e'.escrptions  or  iiiqiuries  concerning  stones  they  discov- 
er v:rdiT  the  direv.Ion  oi  the  teacher. 

Li  :h-j  co'.:r>e  oi  three  ir.or.:h>,  the  description  of  individual,  earthy 

m:::era!>,  aoi:  paru:cu!:sr:y  oi  those  found  in  the  neighborhood   of 

Ho:*wy!,  <bo'.:'d  be  co:!::::€::ced.     Sf^eciir.ens  should  be  presented 

for  ceKT.ption  iu  the  lessors :  great  attenrion  should  be  paid  to  the 

oiti>^iri;*:.y  o*.*iht  r.;i2:ies.  ar.d  to  clearness  and  readiness?  of  expres- 

sioo,  aiii!  the  pi::\!s  sh^x:!ci  he  re<juired  to  brin^  the  descriptioQ  in 

wrii:r2,  at  a  sjccteoi;:;  lesson.     Once  a  week,  there  should  be  a 

repet".:ioQ  of  what  has  been  done,  and  a  compartsoa  of  the  objects 

described  with  oce  another. 

» 

The  secrmd  dicisiun  of  the  course  should  be  devoted  to  t  similar 
iotroductloQ  to  Botany.  The  observation  and  description  of  the 
root.  stem,  ibiiaze.  dowers«  and  truit.  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
description  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  each.  In  treating  of  the  form 
of  these  pans,  especial \-  of  the  leaves,  there  should  be  as  frequent 
reference  as  ^njssibie  to  :he  combiiiauon  of  tbrais«  exhibited  in  the 
Mathematics.  When  the  pu'^uls  hare  attained  some  &ciiic\'  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  dinereut  portions  of  plants,  they  should  be  required 
tu  describe  these  portions,  and  aJso  some  plants  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction. The  piants  shoLiid  only  be  examined  during  the  IessoQs> 
and  ihe  viescriptious  wriaeu  aiterwards,  and  corrected  in  a  subse- 
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quent  lesson  by  the  teacher,  in  reference  both  to  accuracy  and  lan- 
guage. Both  these  courses  may  be  reviewed  by  means  of  ques- 
tions. , 

Third  Division — Mincralo^i/. 

^^  « 

The  third  division  of  the  course  may  be  occupied  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  description  of  individual  minerals.  When  the  pu- 
pils are  familiar  with  the  earthy  minerals,  with  which  they  began, 
they  should  endeavor  to  arrange  all  they  have  described  in  particu- 
lar groups. 

No  system  should  be  introduced  at  first.  The  teacher  should 
afford  the  pupils  no  assistance,  but  leave  them  to  judge,  in  perfect 
freedom,  in  order  to  bring  their  powers  of  combination  into  action, 
and  discover  how  far  die  previous  instructions  have  developed  it. 

After  a  sufficient  trial  of  this  kind,  they  will  be  glad  to  receive  aid. 
They  should  then  be  taught  the  system  of  arrangement  applied  to 
the  earthy  minerals,  and  some  experiments  should  be  exhibited 
for  illustration.  The  elementary  earths,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  presented  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  should  be  des- 
cribed. By  means  of  questions,  observations,  and  exercises,  the 
pupil  should  then  learn  to  distinguish  the  predominant  earth  in 
soils  and  stones,  according  to  the  characteristics  they  have  learned. 

The  regular  or  crystalline  forms  of  minerals,  should  next  be  des- 
cribed. The  preparation  which  the  mathematical  knowledge  of 
the  pupil  may  give  him  for  this  branch  of  tlic  subject,  should  here 
be  carefiilly  attended  to.  Only  the  fundamental  forms  should  be 
introduced  at  first ;  as  the  table,  cube,  prism,  cylinder,  pyramid, 
dodecahedron,  and  icosaliedron.  They  should  be  presented  to  the 
eye  by  wooden  models,  as  well  as  by  natural  specimens,  and  the 
pupils  should  be  exercised  in  distinguishing  them. 

The  internal  character  of  minerals  may  next  be  taught.  The 
occurrences  of  common  life,  with  suitable  experiments  in  addition, 
will  teach  them  the  appearances  and  changes  produced,  by  expos- 
ing them  to  different  degrees  of  action  of  fluids,  air,  and  heat. 
What  relates  to  electricity,  galvanism  and  magnetism,  should  be 
carefully  adapted  to  the  powers  of  comprehension  of  the  pupil. 

This  course  should  close  with  the  description  and  explanation 
of  saline  minerals,  because  the  previous  lessons  will  here  be  con- 
tinually, and  appropriately  repeated,  and  brought  into  exercise. 

All  written  exercises  should  be  performed  in  private,  and  the 
corrections  and  remarks  only  made  in  the  lesson.  The  walks  of 
the  pupils  will  afford  sufficient  occasions  for  the  repetition  of  these 
lessons. 

Fourth  Division — Botany. 

The  fourth  division  is  a  continuation  of  the  second,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Botany. 
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The  teacher  should  now  present  to  the  pupils  plants  of  a  more 
compound  structure,  such  as  the  Orchides,  Labiatae,  Amentacee, 
Chicoraces,  &c.  The  analysis  of  plants,  accompanied  by  contin- 
ual and  varied  comparisons,  should  be  made  in  the  lessons,  and  the 
descriptions  written  in  private. 

In  their  excursions,  the  pupils  should  observe,  as  often  as  possi- 
ble, the  period  of  budding,  flower,  and  fruit ;  the  relative  situation 
of  plants  as  to  the  elevation,  surface,  and  nature  of  the  soil ;  the  re- 
lation of  plants  to  each  other,  i.«iB.  whether  they  grow  singly,  or 
cover  the  whole  surface — and  the  relation  of  plants  to  the  animal 
world,  L  e.  what  plants  arc  most  eaten  by  snails  and  insects,  what 
serve  for  the  support  of  larger  animak,  be. 

The  materials  for  exercises  on  these  subjects  should  be  present- 
ed in  the  lessons,  and  arranged  and  committed  to  writing  by  the 
boys.    At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  whole  should  be  repeated. 

Fifth  Division — Mineralogy, 

The  fifth  division,  in  continuation  of  Mineralogy,  should  be  com« 
menced  by  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  third  course.  The  pupil 
is  here  led  on  to  the  observation  and  description  of  combustible 
minerals  and  metals« 

Only  the  metals  which  the  child  finds  in  common  life,  or  which  can 
be  shown  to  him,  should  be  examined  and  described.  Each  should 
first  be  exhibited  in  its  pure  state,  and  then  as  far  as  the  collection  per- 
mits, in  its  compound  mineral  forms.  The  most  necessary  infor- 
mation concerning  their  occurrence  and  geographical  position,  should 
also  be  given. 

A  system  of  Mineralogy  is  only  so  far  introduced,  that  the  pu- 
pils arrange  the  minerals  they  learn,  in  individual  families.  The 
teacher  never  directs  die  pupils,  but  only  reviews  what  they  have 
done,  corrects  it,  and  points  out  generally  the  method  of  classifica- 
tion. 

Geology  is  introduced  as  a  conclusion  of  the  course.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal formations  are  first  described  according  to  the  specimens  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hofwyl,  and  in  the  cabinet.  The  pupils  then 
attempt  a  classification,  after  which  the  teacher  directs  them  to  the 
vrangement  of  rocks  under  the  Primiuve,  Transition,  Secondary, 
Alluvial,  and  VolcaiMc  classes,  and  explams  their  division  and  extent, 
by  drawings  and  maps. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  understand  the  strata,  succession, 
and  relation  of  mountain  masses,  and  the  occurrence  of  particular 
minerals,  they  should  be  conducted  to  some  neighboring  mountain. 
They  should  at  the  same  time  be  taught  to  observe  the  respective 
genera  of  plants  and  animals,  found  in  dififerent  mountains. 

After  repeated  oral  rcpetidons,  the  pupils  should  prepare  a  geo- 
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logical  map  of  the  environs,  as  an  exercise  and  evidence  of  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  course  should  be  intimately  connected  with 
geographical  instruction. 

Sixth  Course — Botany, 

The  sixth  division  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  the  plants  hith- 
erto described,  in  large  and  small  groups. 

The  pupils  choose  any  genus  of  plants,  examine  it  thoroughly, 
and  note  the  species  which  seem  to  them  to  have  similar  qualities^ 
This  collection  is  again  examined,  and  they  endeavor  to  discover 
general  characteristics  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  form  a 
larger  group.  In  these  exercbes,  they  come  by  degrees  to  the 
conception  of  species,  genus,  and  family,  which  the  teacher  then 
fully  explains. 

When  the  plants  of  the  envirojis  are  thus  arranged  in  natural 
families,  some  of  their  characteristics  in  reference  to  botany  should 
be  sketched,  and  with  these,  their  economical  characteristics  and 
uses.  They  should  be  led  to  observe,  for  example,  whether  a  par- 
ticular family  produces  throughout  articles  of  food,  coloring  mat- 
ter, fat  or  essential  oil,  poison,  &lc.  and  what  relation  one  family  or 
another  bears  to  the  life  of  men  and  animals. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  plants  may  very  properly  be 
connected  with  this ;  and  the  most  remarkable  exotic  families,  and 
the  most  interesting  species,  should  then  be  briefly  described  and 
illustrated,  by  means  of  living  plants,  or  by  distinct  drawings. 

When  the  families  have  been  examined,  they  should  also  be  ar- 
ranged in  natural  classes  by  the  pupils,  and  the  teacher  should 
finally  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  systems  of  Jussieu  and  Linneus, 
In  excursions,  the  systematic  discrimination  of  plants,  and  the  use 
and  arrangement  of  Flora  and  Herbaria  should  be  shown. 

As  a  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  course,  the  interior  structure 
of  the  plants  should  be  exhibited  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and 
the  pupils  should  write  exercises  upon  this,  as  upon  every  other 

Eart  01  the  course.  Frequent  occasions  will  here  be  presented,  to 
ring  mto  view  the  subjects  previously  considered. 
Durmg  the  preceding  divisions  of  the  course,  the  power  of  ob- 
servation (or  intuition)  of  the  pupils  is  of  course  gready  developed, 
and  incessant  observation  should  still  be  made  in  order  to  develope 
it  still  fardier.  But  in  the  two  remaining  divisions,  tlie  power  of 
reflection  should  be  more  called  into  exercise.  The  pupils  should 
be  trained  to  greater  regularity  of  thought,  by  a  close  and  more 
systematic  method  of  instruction,  and  an  uninterrupted  comparison 
and  arrangement  of  subjects. 

2k)ology  is  best  adapted  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  therefore 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  course  of  instruction. 
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Seventh  Course — Zoology. 

In  the  seventli  course,  the  parts  of  animals  should  be  taught  as 
the  introduction  to  the  course  of  Zoology. 

An  important  animal  of  complete  organization  (of  the  mammalia) 
should  be  taken  as  a  model.  The  pupils  should  first  learn  the  ex- 
terior parts,  then  the  interior  m  general.  For  this  purpose  the 
teacher  should  show  them  first  a  skeleton,  and  then  an  animal  very 
fimply  dissected. 

The  pupils  should  write  tlieir  observations  in  private. 

The  particular  Study  of  Zoology, 

This  commences  with  the  class  of  Infusoria.  Portions  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  are  left  to  putrify  in  water,  in  order  that  the 
pupils  may  learn  the  origin  of  these  animals,  and  observe  various 
species.  They  should  also  be  led  to  observe  the  species  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  neighboring  waters. 

From  these  obser^'ations  the  pupils  should  endeavor  to  discover 
9ome  general  characteristics  of  this  class  of  animals.  The  teacher 
corrects  these  remarks,  and  subsequendy  presents  them  in  connec- 
tion, together  with  the  necessar}*  explanations.  These  should  be 
written  down  by  the  pupils,  tc^ether  with  their  observations  upon 
animals  of  this  class. 

Then  follows  tlie  class  of  Corallines.  The  residence  of  these 
animals  which  are  found  in  the  collection,  should  be  exhibited  ;  and 
the  structure  of  the  animal  explained,  by  means  of  plates.  After 
sufficient  explanation,  the  characteristics  of  this  class  should  be 
sketched  by  the  pupils,  corrected,  explained,  and  systematically  ar- 
ranged by  the  teacher,  and  then  committed  to  writing  by  the  pupils 
in  private. 

In  the  same  manner  the  class  of  Zoophites  and  Meduss  should 
be  described. 

Then  follow  Muscles  and  Shells.  The  habits  and  modes  of  life 
of  these  animals  should  be  observed  by  the  pupils,  among  such  as 
thev  can  find  in  their  walks.  The  interior  structure  should  be  ex- 
plained,  by  the  dissection  of  an  ordinary  muscle,  a  naked  snail,  and 
a  shell  snail.  The  most  remarkable  sheik  of  such  shell-fish  as  re- 
aade  in  the  sea,  should  be  exhibited  from  the  collection.  The  re- 
mainbg  methods  are  similar  to  those  pursued  with  the  preceding 
classes ;  and  are  the  same  in  all  that  follow. 

The  Reptiles  and  Insects  are  next  in  order.  Their  exterior  and 
interior  construction  should  be  illustrated  by  dissection.  If  the  pu- 
pfls  have  not  made  sufficient  observations  upon  the  habits,  and 
especially  the  transformation  of  these  animals,  the  defect  should  be 
supplied  bv  direct  instruction,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  diffiiseness 
and  loss  of  time  by  keepmg  some  of  the  livins  animals  in  the  cham- 
ber. At  the  close  of  this  course,  there  should  be  a  repetition  ol' 
the  wboie. 
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It  wQl  be  understood  that  the  teacher  should  avail  himself  of  the 
frequent  occasions  presented  during  the  course,  for  reference  and 
recollection  of  the  Mineral  and  Vegetable  kingdoms,  that  he  should 
never  neglect  to  lead  his  pupils  to  the  various  important  points  of 
comparison — and  that  he  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
of  connecting  and  supporting  his  own  course  of  instruction,  by  means 
of  other  subjects  of  study. 

Eighth  Course, 

The  eighth  course  begins  with  a  thorough  recapitulation  of  what 
has  been  observed  concerning  the  general  interior  organization  of 
animals,  and  especially  concerning  the  construction  of  the  skel- 
eton. 

Next  follows  the  order  of  Fishes.  By  the  examination  of  a  few 
living  specimens,  and  the  dissection  of  a  large  fish,  the  exterior  and 
interior  parts  should  be  fully  exhibited  and  explained.  In  the  ob- 
servation and  description  of  the  classes  of  animals,  the  native  ant" 
mahj  of  course,  demand  most  attention.  But  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries should  also  be  touched  upon,  and  explained  by  means  of  draw- 
ings. The  same  remark  should  also  be  attended  to  with  regard  to 
all  classes ;  and  eveiy  occasion  should  be  embraced  for  showing 
the  pupils  collections  of  foreign  animals. 

After  the  fislies  come  the  Amphibious  Animals,  The  teacher 
should  provide  occasions  for  tlie  pupils  to  observe  the  develop- 
ment of  Frogs  and  Lizards,  and  their  successive,  and  gradual  for- 
mation. 

Some  poisonous  Serpents,  native  and  foreign,  ought  also.  to.  be 
dissected.  The  shell  of  a  Tortoise  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
careful  examination. 

The  Birds  and  Mammalia  should  follow  tlie  amphibtous.  ani- 
mals. It  is  easy  to  comprehend  what  is  to  be  selected  from  these 
classes  for  the  consideration  of  the  pupils ;  and  the  manner  of  ex- 
hibition should  resemble  that  of  the  preceding  subjects. 

In  conclusion,  all  the  classes  should  be  reviewed  and  compared, 
especially  in  reference  to  their  gradation  and  development,  their 
geographical  extension — their  influence  on  each  other,  and  on  the 
life  of  men,  &tc. 

Frequent  reference  to  tlie  other  kingdoms  of  nature  are  essen- 
tial in  this  course. 

General  Remarks, 

1 .  In  their  excursions,  the  pupils  are  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
in  a  lesson.  They  must  consider  them  not  as  parties  of  pleas- 
ure, but  as  necessary  and  important  means  of  instruction.  The 
teacher  should  never  allow  them  to  run  about  in  all  directious^  but 
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should  keep  them  together,  lead  and  regulate  their  observations, 
and  prevent  all  distraction  of  their  attention.  He  should  never  al- 
low them  to  destroy,  or  even  to  injure  a  production  of  nature,  with- 
out an  important  reason.  He  should  never  allow  them  to  destroy 
an  animal,  even  during  the  course  of  Zoology.  He  should  show 
them  how  they  may  examine  the  living  animal  with  the  least  pain 
to  it ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  kill  it,  he  sh^nild  take  it  with  him 
alive,  and  kill  it  in  their  absence. 

2.  The  collection  of  natural  productions  should  not  be  absolutely 
prevented  ;  nor  yet  unconditionally  recommended.  The  collection 
of  minerals  during  their  excursions  may  be  permitted  ;  as  they  re- 
quire no  preparation,  and  cause  little  loss  of  time. 

In  reference  to  plants,  no  one  should  collect  or  prepare  any 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  examined  and  described,  during 
the  course  of  instruction,  and  whose  names  he  does  not  know.  No 
lime  should  be  occupied  witli  these  objects,  or  with  their  prepara- 
tion, except  such  as  is  generally  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils. 

The  preparation  should  also  be  made  in  a  manner  adapted  to 
cultivate  and  gratify  the  taste,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  objects  of 
science. 

A  collection  of  dried  plants  should  be  provided  for  the  illustra- 
tions of  tlie  lessons.  Animals  should  not  in  any  case  be  collected 
or  prepared  by  the  pupil. 

If  a  pupil  finds  a  plant  or  animal  in  his  excursions  concerning 
which  he  wishes  for  instruction  from  his  teacher,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  carry  it  home  with  him  ;  but  plants  must  be  kept  fresh  and  in 
good  order  ;  and  animals,  living  and  uninjured. 

3.  If  the  pupils  undertake  a  journey  in  which  the  teacher  cannot 
accompany  them,  he  describes  to  them  in  general  what  they  will 
see  on  the  way,  and  gives  them  directions  concerning  the  objects  to 
which  tlieir  attention  should  be  particularly  directed  in  reference  to 
their  progress  in  science.  He  should  also  require  of  every  one  to 
make  report  of  the  observations  he  has  made  on  the  journey. 

4.  Every  pupil  should  keep  a  memorandum  book  during  the 
course  of  instruction,  in  which  he  should  insert  all  the  remarks  he 
has  made  upon  his  lessons,  and  the  excursions  connected  with 
them,  in  brief  terms.  The  teacher  examines  these  books  from 
time  to  time,  and  converses  with  the  pupils  on  the  subject. 

5.  During  the  course  of  instruction,  the  pupils  should  not  be 
permitted  to  read  works  on  natural  history,  because  in  many  cases 
they  will  easily  form  incorrect  ideas,  and  they  are  likely  to  become 
careless  about  personal  observations,  and  inattentive  to  lessons.  At 
the  same  time,  the  subject  is  not  generally  presented  in  the  manner 
which  is  best,  or  with  the  proper  care  in  selection,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  secured  by  a  well  selected  and  arranged  course  are 
entirely  lost. 
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Art.  rV. — iNSTRucrrioN  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Fyteefdk  Report  of  the  Diredon  of  the  American  .Asylum  at  Hartford  for  ] 
the,InsirucHon  of  the  Deaf  and  DuTnb.  1831.  | 

Tenth  ^nual  Report  to  the  Legielaiurey  hy  the  Pennsylvania  hutitittimi  />^ 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  1831.  / 

l\De^/lh  Annual  RepoH  of  the  Directors  of  the  JSTew  York  Jnstituiion  for  I 
the  Instruction  of  the  Decf  and  Dumb.  1831.  y 

Deafness  occurs  in  e?ery  degree^  from  that  which  merely  impairs 
the  accuracy  of  the  ear  in  distinguishing  faint  or  similar  sounds,  to 
that  state  in  which  there  is  no  more  sensation  in  this  organ  than  in 
any  other ;  and  sound  is  felt  in  almost  e?ery  part  of  the  body,  as  a 
mere  vibration. 

Articulation  is  acquired  by  imitating  the  sounds  which  we  hear  ut- 
tered by  others,  and  correcting  the  ?oice  by  means  of  the  ear,  until 
the  imitation  is  precise.  Deafness,  therefore,  in  every  degree,  affecta 
the  disUnctness  of  articulation,  and,  if  it  is  so  great  that  the  subject 
can  no  longer  distinguish  between,  articulate  sounds,  he  is  incapable 
of  acquiring  speech,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  becomes  dumb  in 
consequence  of  his  deafness.  A  case  has  occurred  within  the  know]* 
edge  of  the  writer,  in  which  entire  deafness,  taking  place  at  the  aga 
of  eighteen,  so  affected  the*  articulation,  that  the  individual  was  no 
longer  intelligible,  even  to  his  friends. 

The  number  of  deaf  mutes  varies  materially  in  different  countries, 
and  situations,  and  classes  of  men.  In  the  United  States,  partial  ex- 
amination leads  to  the  belief  that  there  is  one  deaf  mate  for  every 
2000  inhabitants.  In  some  countries  of  Europe,  there  is  one  for  every 
1500  or  1700;  in  others,  one  for  every  1000;  aoKl,.  in  some  locations,, 
the  proportion  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  this.  The  proportion 
has  been  found  greatest  in  those  districts  or  portions  of  cities,,  remarka-> 
ble  for  the  dampness  and  impurity  of  the  air.  The  greater  number 
of  these  unfortunate  persons  is.  found  among  the  poorer  classes;  and 
hence  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  defect  is  frequently  caused  by 
the  want  of  the  necessary  supplies  and  attentions  during  rnCincy  or 
disease^ 

The  Deaf  Mute. 

He  must,  however,  be  destitute  of  all  ideas  of  sounds ;  but  these 
form  so  small  a  part  of  the  circle  of  our  ideas,  in  comparison  with 
those  derived  from  sight,  that  they  cannot  seriously  affect  him.  Hi% 
conceptions,  derived  through  the  medium  of  sight,  are  usually  more 
accurate  than  ours,  his  recollections  more  vivid,  and  his  powers  of 
description  more  striking,  because  his  attention  is  more  undivided. 
His  discrimination  of  fecFings  and  character  is  oflen  intuitive,  and  he 
frequently  divines  the  subject  of  conversation  from  the  appearance  of 
the  speaker.  The  overwhelming  part  of  liis  misfortune  is  the  interrup- 
tion of  communication  with  his  fcUow  men,  on  all  subjects  except 
the  primary  wants  and  impulses,  which  arises  from  the  imperfect 
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character  of  his  sign  language,  in  an  uneducated  state.  His  ideas 
arc  very  much  limited  to  the  objects  and  events  he  witnesses,  and  the 
exterior  relations  of  things ;  and  he  is  shut  out  from  all  the  knowledge 

f  derived  from  history  and  tradition.  Past  ages,  distant  countries,  a 
future  world,  a  Deity,  are  all  beyond  his  reach.  In  regard  to  the 
combination  and  application  of  the  ideas  which  he  acquires,  he  is  still 
in  the  state  of  nations  in  the  infancy  of  society,  and  cannot  be  aided 

,  or  directed  by  others,  in  his  efforts  to  reason.  After  extensive  bbser- 
"ration  and  inquiry,  we  cannot  hear  of,  or  find,  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  person,  born  deaf,  has  conceived  of  a  First  Cause,  from  a 
view  of  the  works  of  nature,  without  education.  Thev  describe  them- 
selves  as  looking  at  these  objects  like  the  brutes.  Even  those  whose 
friends  have  made  great  efforts  to  communicate  religious  truths,  seldom 
have  an  idea  of  the  Deity,  as  a  Creator  or  Benefactor;  and  a  deaf 
mute  at  Chartres,  in  France,  who  had  been  taught  to  perform  all  the 
rites  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  was  deemed  very  devout,  <hi  receiving 
his  hearing,  stated  that  he  had  no  conceptions  of  any  thing  but  the 
external  forms  of  religion.  Conscience,  in  them,  derives  all  its  light 
from  the  observation  of  the  conduct  of  others,  and  the  instinctive  im- 
pulses ;  but  recognises  no  invariable  law,  and  often  leaves  these  un- 
fortunate persons  to  commit  gross  crimes,  without  any  sense  of  guilt. 
In  short  they  are  enveloped  in  intellectual  and  mcH'al  darkness,  in  the 
midst  of  the  clearest  light. 

History  of  the  Art  of  Instruction, 

Mention  is  made  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  writings  of  Pliny ;  and  they 
were  declared,  by  the  Code  of  Justinian,  incapable  of  civil  acts.  No 
attempts  appear  to  have  been  made  to  give  them  instruction,  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  when  we  are  merely  told  by  Agricola, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  of  a  deaf  mute 
who  had  been  instructed.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  Pascha, 
a  clergyman  of  Brandenburg,  instructed  a  daughter,  who  was  a  deaf 
mute,  by  means  of  pictures.  But  the  first  effort  for  this  interesting 
object,  of  which  we  have  a  distinct  account,  was  made  by  Pedro  de 
Ponce,  a  Benedictine  monk,  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Leon,  who 
instructed  four  deaf  mutes,  of  noble  families,  to  write  and  speak,  in 
1570.  In  1620,  John  Bonet,  another  Spaniard,  published  the  first 
book  known  on  this  subject,  containing  an  account  of  the  method 
which  he  adopted  in  a  similar  course  of  instruction,  and  accompanied 
by  a  manual  alphabet,  from  which  that  now  in  use  at  Paris  was  de- 
rived. In  1659,  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  was  attempted,  with 
apparent  success,  by  Doctors  Holder  and  Wallis,  both  of  whom  pub- 
lished accounts  of  their  methods.  At  about  the  same  time.  Van 
Helmont,  in  Holland,  published  an  ingenious  treatise  on  the  manner 
of  forming  articulate  sounds,  the  principles  of  which,  he  says,  he  had 
applied  with  success  to  the  instruction  of  a  deaf  mute.  In  1691, 
John  Conrad  Amman,  a  Swiss  physician  in  Leyden,  published  a 
similar  work ;  but  he  and  his  predecessors  appear  to  have  devised  and 
executed  their  plans  without  any  knowledge  of  those  who  had  pre- 
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▼iously  attempted  the  same  thing.  In  17Q4,  the  methods  published 
in  Spain,  England,  and  Holland,  were  first  applied,  in  Germany,  by 
Kerger,  apparently  with  much  ingenuity  and  success,  and  some  im- 
provements. He  was  soon  followed  by  a  number  of  laborers  in  the 
same  field,  of  whom  Arnoldi  appears  to  have  been  the  most  distin- 
guished. In  1743,  the  practicability  of  instructing  deaf  mutes  was 
first  publicly  demonstrated  in  France,  by  Pereira,  a  Spaniard,  before 
the  academy  of  sciences,  who  gave  their  testimony  to  its  success. 
About  the  same  time,  this  branch  of  instruction  was  attempted  in 
France,  by  several  others,  among  whom  Deschamps,  Ernaud,  and 
Vanin  were  best  known.  In  1755,  Heinicke  in  Germany,  De  I'Epee 
in  France,  both  of  whom  were  led  to  feel  an  inteiest  in  deaf  mutes 
thrown  accidentally  in  their  way,  formed  each  an  independent  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  established  the  first  institutions  fur  the  education 
of  deaf  mutes,  at  Paris  and  Leipsic,  and  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
the  founders  of  the  two  great  schools,  into  which  the  instructors  of 
the  deaf  mutes  have  since  been  divided.  In  1764,  Thomas  Braid- 
wood,  of  Edinburgh,  devised  a  system  of  instruction,  in  which,  as  in 
that  of  Heinicke,  articulation  was  the  chief  object.  Both  these  per- 
sons, for  a  long  time,  refused  to  communicate  their  inventions,  except 
for  a  compensation,  and  under  seal  of  secrecy ;  and  their  principles 
have  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  countries  in  which  they  originated. 
De  TEpee  devoted  his  fortune  and  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  his 
pupils,  and  the  gratuitous  communication  of  the  art  to  all  who  would 
learn  it ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  efforts  and  instructions,  schools 
were  founded  by  Silvestri  at  Rome,  Stork  at  Vienna,  Guyot  at  Gron- 
ingen,  and  Uirich  in  Switzerland,  which  still  exist  in  the  hands  of 
their  disciples.  The  system  of  De  I'Epee  was  materially  improved 
by  Sicard,  his  pupil  and  successor  in  the  institution  of  Paris,  who  is 
admitted  to  have  surpassed  his  master,  and  to  rank  with  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  deaf  mute.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  Assarotti,  of  Genoa,  established,  by  his  own  benevo- 
lent efforts,  an  institution  which  ranks  among  the  first  in  Europe,  and 
formed  a  system  of  instruction,  based,  indeed,  upon  that  in  Sicard's 
works,  but  involving  important  improvements,  which  entitle  him  to  be 
considered  the  founder  of  the  Italian  school. 

European  Institutions, 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Paris  Institution,  with  some  additional 
accounts,  it  appears,  that  there  are  now  81  establishments  for  deaf 
mutes  in  Europe;  of  which  Spain  has  1,  Portugal  I,  Italy  6,  Switzer» 
land  4,  Baden  4,  Wurtemburg  3,  Bavaria  1,  Prussia  8,  the  rest  of 
Germany  10,  Denmark  2,  Sweden  1,  Russia  1,  Holland  4,  Great 
Britain  10,  and  France  26.  Sixtytwo  of  these  have  been  established 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  A  few  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Germa- 
ny, and  Switzerland,  are  conducted  on  the  system  of  Heinicke  and 
Braidwood.  The  rest,  including  several  in  Great  Britain,  adopt  the 
fundamental  principles  of  De  I'Epee  and  Sicard. 
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American  Institutions. 

The  first  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  America  was  given  in  Vir- 
ginia, by  a  descendant  of  Braidwood,  who  adopted  the  system  of  con- 
cealment, like  his  ancestor.  A  small  school  was  formed ;  but  we 
have  not  learned  the  results,  and  believe  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
first  institution  for  this  purpose,  and  which  now  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  kind,  was  the  American  Asylum,  projected 
in  1815,  and  established  in  1817,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  aided  by  Mr  Laurent  Clerc,  a 
distinguished  pupil  of  Sicard,  and  sustained  by  the  contributions  of 
gentlemen  in  that  town.  The  course  of  instruction  is  based  on  the 
system  of  Sicard,  but  with  important  improvements  by  Mr  Gallaudet. 

Asylums  for  the  deaf  mute  were  subsequently  founded  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  Canajoharie,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  Ohio,  and  in 
Kentucky,  all  of  which  obtained  their  system  of  instruction  from  the 
American  Asylum ;  and  this  institution  is  thus  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  given  birth  to  an  American  school  of  instructors,  and  to  an 
American  system  of  education  for  the  deaf  mute,  whose  results  have 
excited  surprise  in  Europe,  and  have  even  been  declared  to  be  utterly 
improbable,  from  their  superiority  to  those  usually  produced. 

An  asylum  was  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  about  the 
same  time  with  the  American  Asylum,  which  has  not  derived  its  sys- 
tem from  anj  existing  institution. 

The  legislatures  of  Maryland,  and  most  of  the  states  north  of  this, 
fafve  granted  annual  supplies  for  the  education  of  their  indigent  deaf 
routes,  at  some  one  of  these  institutions;  other  states  have  proposed 
to  establish  asylums,  and,  by  a  bill  now  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  tract  of  land  is  granted  to  every  such  institution. 

If  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States  be  estimated  at  1  for  every 
2000,  or  1000  for  every  2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  the  annual  increase 
for  one  generation,  supposing  it  to  be  thirty  years,  will  be  thiriy three 
for  every  2^000,000,  and,  if  the  course  of  instruction  occupy  four  or 
five  years,  150  deaf  mutes,  for  every  2,000,000,  ought  to  be  continually 
under  instruction.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  five  existing  in- 
stitutions are  sufiScient  for  the  existing  8,000,000  of  inhabitants  north 
of  Tennessee  and  Virginia ;  and  it  only  remains  to  establish  two  or 
three  others,  at  central  points,  for  the  Southern  States. 

Systems  of  Instruction, 

The  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  the  education  of  a  deaf  mute, 
are  to  teach  him  an  entire  language,  and  to  give  him  all  that  mass  of 
moral,  religious,  and  ordinary  knowledge  that  is  necessary  for  him, 
as  a  social  and  immortal  being,  for  which,  in  other  children,  twelve 
or  fiflecn  years  of  constant  intercourse  with  society,  and  much  study, 
are  deemed  necessary ;  all  this  is  to  be  done  in  six,  and  oflcn  even  in 
three  years.  It  is  obvious  that,  to  accomplish  this,  some  method, 
more  rapid  in  its  results  than  the  ordinary  one,  must  be  adopted. 
The  earlier  in.structors  of  the  deaf  mute  usually  had  only  one,  or  a 
very  few  pupils,  and  have  given  us  hints  for  instruction,  rather  than  a 
^y.stcm.     The  first  account  which  we  have  of  the  reduction  of  this 
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art  to  a  regular  and  permanent  form,  is  in  the  works  of  Ueinicke  and 
De  I'Epee. 

Heinicke,  like  many  of  his  predece&sors,  considered  the  want  of 
speech  as  the  great  misibrtuue  of  tlie  deaf  mute,  and  made  it  the  great 
object  of  instruction  to  teach  him  to  articulate,  in  order  to  aid  the 
progress  of  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  communicate 
with  others  in  this  manner.  We  are  told  by  the  successor  of  Ueinicke, 
in  the  Leipsic  school,  that  the  following  *  are  and  were  the  views  and 
principles  of  Heinicke  and  his  disciples :' — that '  we  think  in  articu* 
late  words,  and  cannot  think  in  written  words;'  that  'written  words 
can  never  lead  to  the  development  of  ideas,  in  children  born  deaf;' 
and  that '  no  freedom  in  thought,  or  in  the  use  of  language,  can  be 
produced  without  articulation,  either  by  signs  or  by  written  language.' 
If  it  were  credible  that  sounds  were  more  allied  to  abstract  ideas  than 
objects  of  sight  are;  if  we  could  forget  that  we  often  have  ideas  for 
which  we  cannot  easily  find  words,  the  facts  we  have  stated  concern* 
ing  the  language  of  signs,  and  the  capacity  of  several  hundred  pupils, 
educated  merely  by  signs,  in  the  French  and  American  institutions, 
to  read  and  write,  and  converse  and  reason,  prove  the  entire  fallacy 
of  these  views ;  and  the  argument  ah  ignarcaUia  cannot  be  adduced^ 
at  this  day,  on  that  subject,  without  disgrace.  .    * 

Those  who  follow  this  system  admit  the  use  of  the  sign  language  in 
the  early  stages  of  instruction,  but  seek  to  banish  it  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, considering  it  as  a  rude  language,  incapable  of  improvement,  and 
which  retards  the  expansion  of  the  pupil's  mind,  and  renders  it  less 
necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  written  language.  They  adopt  the 
methods  of  the  early  instructors,  in  waiting  for  occasions  to  teach 
words  and  explain  phrases.  They  rely  upon  repeating  the  word  or 
phrase  in  the  appropriate  circumstances,  and  in  questions  and  an- 
swers, as  the  means  of  making  it  understood,  rather  than  on  direct 
explanation,  or  examples  presented  by  the  sign  language.  Too  many 
of  this  school  forget  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  Heinicke — 
'  first  ideas,  then  words' — and  occupy  the  pupil  for  a  long  time  with 
mere  mechanical  articulation.  In  one  school,  noonths  are  passed  in 
the  mere  study  of  names  attached  to  pictures,  without  the  least  at* 
tempt  to  excite  or  enlighten  the  mind  by  means  of  signs ;  and  usually 
a  year  is  passed,  at  a  period  of  life  when  most  of  the  mental  faculties 
are  ripe  for  development,  in  the  mere  exercise  of  memory  (in  learn- 
ing names  of  objects,  and  qualities,  and  actions),  which  only  requires 
the  powers  of  an  infant,  and  would  be  aided,  instead  of  retarded,  by 
the  expansion  of  the  mind,  as  the  experience  of  the  other  schools  fully 
proves.  Religious  instruction  is  rarely  attempted,  in  this  school  be- 
fore the  second  year,  or  until  it  can  be  given  in  words,  from  the  be- 
lief that  it  cannot  be  given  correctly  by  signs ;  and  in  the  school  of 
Leipsic,  it  is  even  deferred  to  the  third  year. 

The  attention  of  De  I'Epee,  and  other  instructors  of  the  same  views, 
was  called  especially  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  the  deaf 
mute  ;  and  they  deemed  it  most  important  first  to  develope  his  powers, 
and  cultivate  his  feeling? ;  and,  next,  to  give  him  such  a  knowledge 
of  written  language  as  is  indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
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edge,  and  the  communication  of  his  wants.  They  found  the  only 
medium  of  conveying  truth,  or  explaining  terms,  in  the  sign  language 
which  we  have  described.  They  employed  it  in  its  natural  state  to 
explain  the  first  simple  terms.  They  discovered  that  it  was  capable 
of  extension,  and  they  preserved  and  cultivated  it,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, as  a  language  intelligible  to  the  pupil,  by  which  they  could 
always  refer  to  any  objects  of  thought  or  feeling,  physical,  intellectual, 
or  moral,  and  thus  form  original  explanations  of  new  words,  and  avoid 
the  error  which  might  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  previous  explana- 
tions. Words  they  considered  as  arbitrary  signs,  and  De  TEpee 
maintained  that  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  mute,  like  that  of  a  foreign- 
er, ought  to  consist  in  a  course  of  transL'ition  and  retranslation  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  language.  To  aid  in  this  process,  he  add- 
ed a  series  of  methodical  and  conventional  signs,  founded  on  analogy, 
for  the  particles  and  inflections  of  language.  These  were  used  chiefly 
in  instruction,  in  order  to  render  the  translation  complete,  as  well  as 
to  indicate  the  character  and  meaning  of  the  connectives.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  practised  fully  upon  his  own  principles,  but  occu- 
pied himself  too  exclusively  with  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his 
pupils,  and  with  single  words,  and  seems  to  have  despaired  of  enabling 
them  to  use  language,  in  its  connection,  except  in  a  mechanical 
manner. 

Sicard  endeavored  to  complete  the  plan  of  his  master,  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  signs  employed ;  and  to  him  and  his  pupils,  we  owe, 
more  than  to  any  others,  the  perfection  which  this  language  has  at- 
tained. He  also  endeavored  to  avoid  the  error  of  De  TEpee,  by  ex- 
plaining the  theory  of  grammar,  and  the  formulas  of  the  various 
species  of  propositions ;  and,  in  this  way,  was  led  into  a  course  of  me- 
taphysical and  philosophical  lessons,  which  later  instructors  have  found 
loo  extensive,  and  too  little  practical.  According  to  the  system  adopt- 
ed under  his  direction,  the  first  year  was  occupied  with  a  vocabulary 
of  names,  of  adjectives,  and  of  verbs  in  three  simple  tenses,  with  sim- 
ple religious  and  other  narratives  in  the  sign  language.  It  was  only 
in  the  second  year,  that  words  were  shown,  in  their  connection,  in 
short  phrases ;  the  pronouns,  prepositions,  and  the  full  inflection  of 
the  verbs,  were  taught,  and  religious  instruction  given,  in  written  lan- 
guage. In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  organs,  senses,  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  the  theory  of  sentences,  were  explained,  original 
description  and  definitions  required,  and  in  the  fourth  year,  books 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Throughout  the  course,  pub- 
lic lectures  were  given,  in  which  written  accounts  of  Bible  history  and 
religious  truth  were  explained  in  the  sign  language;  but  no  devotional 
exercises  in  this  language  were  ever  connected  with  them,  or  prac- 
tised by  the  pupils. 

American  Si/stcm  of  Instruction. 

This  system  ha'fe  been  materially  modified  in  the  school  of  Paris  it- 
self,  and  in  several  others  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  adopt  the 
same  principles.  As  the  American  system  of  instruction,  devised  by 
Mr  Gallaudet,  without  any  knowledge  of  others,  except  that  of  Paris, 
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on  which  it  is  founded,  comprises  most  of  these  iroprovementK,  with 
some  others  of  great  importance,  peculiar  to  itself,  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter, within  the  limits  allowed  us,  than  to  describe  this  as  we  have  found 
it,  in  his  own  statement,  and  in  the  American  Asylum.  Mr  Qallau- 
det  combined  the  fundamental  principle  of  Heinicke — *  first  ideas, 
then  words' — with  that  of  De  I'Epee — that '  the  natural  language  of 
signs  most  be  elevated  to  as  high  a  degree  of  excellence  as  posnble, 
in  order  to  serve  as  the  medium  for  giving  the  ideas  clearly,  and  ex* 
plaining  them  accurately.'  He  added  another  of  no  small  importance 
— >that,  as  words  describe  rather  the  impression,  or  states  of  mind  pro* 
duced  by  external  objects,  than  those  essential  qualities  which  are  be- 
yond our  reach,  the  process  of  learning  them  would  be  facilitated  by 
leading  the  pupils  to  reflect  on  their  own  sensations  and  ideas ;  and 
he  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  among  deaf  mutes  of 
equal  capacities,  '  those  who  can  be  led  to  mark  or  describe,  with  the 
greatest  precision,  the  operations  of  their  own  mind,  uniformly  make 
the  most  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  written  language,  and  of 
religious  truth.' 

A  leading  object,  therefore,  in  connection  with  the  first  lessons,  in 
which  sensible  ideas  are  presented  and  named,  is  to  establish  a  free 
communication  with  the  pupil,  in  the  sign  language,  in  reference  to 
his  feelings  and  thoughts,  as  excited  by  the  objects  which  he  sees,  or 
the  events  of  his  own  life.  He  easily  comprehends  those  of  others, 
and  is  thus  led  to  learn  the  names  of  the  simple  emotions  and  acts  of 
the  mind.  Hence  he  is  brought  to  think  of  an  invisible  agent,  which 
we  term  the  soul,  as  the  feeling  and  percipient  being ;  and,  by  a  na- 
tural transition,  is  led  by  the  use  of  signs  alone,  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
as  the  First  Cause ;  to  his  character,  as  our  Creator  and  Benefactor ; 
and  to  a  knowledge  of  his  law  and  our  future  destiny.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  deaf  mutes  in  the  American  Asylum  (and,  we  presume,  in 
others  derived  from  it)  are  made  acquainted  with  the  simple  truths  of 
religion  and  morality  in  one  year;  a  period  in  which,  in  most  Euro- 
pean institutions,  they  are  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  knowhidge 
of  sounds,  and  the  names  of  sensible  objects,  qualities,  and  actions,  or 
the  most  common  phrases. 

By  communicating  this  instruction  in  the  natural  sign  language, 
pupils,  whose  inferior  capacity  or  advanced  age  would  not  allow  them 
to  acquire  enough  of  written  language  to  receive  religious  truth  through 
this  medium,  have  been  early  prepared  to  enjoy  its  blessings  and 
hopes,  and  feel  its  sanctions  as  a  restraint  upon  their  conduct,  which 
renders  their  government  more  easy,  while  it  aids  them  in  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  habits. 

Another  plan,  which  is  not  known  to  have  been  ever  employed  be- 
fore its  introduction  by  Mr  Gallaudet,  in  1817,  was  to  conduct  the 
daily  and  weekly  devotional  exercises  by  signs ;  and  the  deaf  mutes 
have  been  thus  taught  to  address  the  Father  of  their  spirits  in  their 
own  natural  language,  and  have  been  admitted  to  the  new  privilege  of 
social  worship. 

In  applying  the  first  principles  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  lan- 
guage, an  important  improvemcx:t  has  been  made,  by  combining  words 
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into  phrases  as  early  as  possible,  and  thus  teacl^ing  the  pupil  how  to 
use  them.  The  idea  of  each  phrase  is  first  explained  by  the  sign 
language,  and  then  translated  into  words,  and  then  retranslated  by  the 
pupil  into  his  own  language.  The  process  is  carried  on  for  more  diffi- 
cult  words,  and  the  phrases  are  lengthened  until  they  become  narra- 
ti?es.  The  acquisition  and  use  of  the  connectives  are  aided  by  the 
methodical  signs  of  De  TEpee  and  Sicard.  The  pupil  is  called  upon, 
at  intervals,  to  express  his  own  ideas  in  writings  and  to  explain  by 
signs  what  is  written  by  others.  An  important  additional  improve- 
ment is  '  to  employ  the  pupil,  as  early  as  possible,  in  the  study  of  books 
written  in  an  easy  style,  explained  by  signs  when  necessary,'  so  as  to 
lead  him,  by  his  own,  and  often  by  his  unaided  efibrts,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  arrangement  of  words,  and  the  idioms  of  written 
language.  He  is  led  gradually  to  infer  the  rules  of  grammar  from  a 
series  of  examples,  instead  of  committing  them  to  memory ;  and  the 
theory  of  language  is  reserved  for  the  later  years  of  instruction^  when 
the  pupil  is  familiar  with  its  practical  use.  The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  do  not  dif- 
fer materially  from  those  usually  employed,  except  that  much  aid  is 
derived  from  explanatory  signs ;  and  experiments,  made  in  some  of 
the  schools  of  Europe  prove,  that  these  may  be  usefully  employed  to 
illustrate  various  subjects  to  persons  possessed  of  hearing. 

Articulation, 

While  the  instructors  of  the  school  of  De  I'Epee  and  Sicard^  unite 
in  denying  that  articulation  is  necessary  to  the  deaf  mute,  as  a  means 
of  mental  development,  they  admit  its  great  value  as  a  supplement  to 
intellectual  education,  if  it  be  attainable.  But  they  differ  as  to  the 
practicability  and  expediency  of  attempting  to  teach  it  generally.  Of 
its  great  practical  value  in  darkness,  or  in  cases  of  sudden  danger,, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  and  it  is  certainly  important  that  every 
deaf  mute  should  be  taught  some  cry  of  distress^  or  perhaps  a  few 
words  for  such  occasions ;  for  some  do  not  know  how  to  use  their 
voice  even  to  this  extent.  The  power  of  articulating,  even  imperfect^ 
ly,  may  also  be  of  great  importance  to  the  deaf  mute^  where  ignorance 
in  writing  is  combined  with  a  phlegmatic  inattention  to  signs,  in  those 
among  whom  he  is  situated.  But  that  it  is  not  indispensable,  as  an 
ordinary  means  of  communication,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  pu- 
pils of  the  French  and  American  schools  find  no  dilBcuhy  in  making 
themselves  intelligible  to  those  around  tliem,  either  by  writing  or  signs, 
on  all  necessary  subjects.  Articulation  is  learned  and  recollected  by 
the  deaf  mute,  as  a  set  of  movements  and  sensations  in  the  organs  of 
bipeech.  It  is  taught  by  pointing  out  to  the  pupil  the  powers  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants,  and  the  position  of  the  lips,  teeth,  and  tongue, 
and  by  making  him  feel  with  his  hand,  or  a  silver  instrument,  all  the 
perceptible  movements  and  vibrations  of  the  throat  and  interior  or- 
gans, which  are  requisite  for  their  pronunciation.  He  is  then  required 
to  imitate  this  position,  and  to  force  a  quantity  of  air  from  the  lungs, 
sufficient  to  produce  the  sound,  and  is  taught  to  read  the  articulations 
of  others,  by  observing  the  position  of  the  organs  and  thecountenance« 
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The  facility  of  doing  this  will  depend  much  upon  the  pliability  of  the 
organ  of  speech,  and  the  nature  of  the  language  to  be  learned.  We 
observed,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  soft  and  regular 
language  of  Italy,  in  a  climate  where  we  have  other  evidence  of  a  su- 
perior pliancy  in  the  vocal  powers,  was  acquired,  with  tolerable  suc« 
cess  by  a  short  period  of  daily  practice.  But  the  harsh  and  guttural 
sounds  of  the  northern  languages,  and  the  irregularity  which  is  found 
in  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  them,  present  several  additional  diP^ 
ficulties,  which  are  perhaps  increased  by  the  frequent  diseases  of  the 
vocal  organs  produced  by  a  cold  climate.  Those  instructors  who  at* 
tempt  to  teach  all  their  pupils  these  languages,  are  usually  compelled 
to  make  it  a  constant  and  individual  exercise,  and  to  make  and  to  de- 
mand efforts  painful  to  the  teacher,  and  pupil,  and  spectator,  with  only 
a  partial  success.  Of  a  number  of  speakers,  whom  we  have  seen  and 
heard  of,  in  various  countries,  thus  taught,  few  would  have  been  in- 
telligible to  a  stranger  so  readily  as  by  signs  ;  and  their  tones  were 
extremely  disagreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  a  few  deaf 
mutes  who  are  capable  of  speaking  in  a  manner  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  of  reading,  from  the  lips  and  countenance,  what  was  said  by 
others.  They  were  such,  however,  as  either  retained  some  remnant 
of  hearing,  or  had  been  the  subjects  of  individual  instructions  for  a 
series  of  years.  We  presume  the  truth  lies  in  that  middle  course, 
now  adopted  by  the  school  of  Paris,  and  by  some  advocates  of  articu- 
lation, who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it  in  all  its  forms. 
They  believe,  that  by  that  portion  of  the  pupils  of  every  institution 
whose  organs  are  pliable,  and  who  have  some  rembant  of  sensibility, 
either  in  the  external  or  internal  ear  (those  termed  dani  sourds  in  the 
Paris  school),  the  acquisition  may  be  made  with  a  degree  of  ease  and 
perfection,  which  renders  it  a  desirable  and  important  branch  of  in- 
struction for  such  portion  of  the  pupils  in  every  institution.  They  are 
equally  convinced,  that  to  attempt  to  teach  articulation  to  those  en- 
tirely destitute  of  sensibility  in  the  ear,  or  who  cannot  exercise  the 
organ  of  speech  without  difficulty  or  pain,  is  a  useless  labor,  and  may 
produce  disease  ii^  the  pupil ;  as  more  than  one  instance  proves.  On 
the  last  point  some  have  maintained  that  the  exercise  of  the  lungs  is 
important  to  the  pupil,  while  others  have  declared  the  contrary.  We 
believe  here,  also,  much  will  depend  on  individual  organization,  and 
that  the  general  question  will  be  modified  much  by  the  climate,  and 
nature  of  the  language  to  be  taught.  Most  of  the  schools  for  deaf 
mutes  employ  a  manual  alphabet,  for  the  more  rapid  communication 
in  words — in  England,  usually  made  with  both  hands,  and  elsewhere 
with  one.  This  alphabet,  with  writing,  on  pai>er  and  in  the  air,  and 
the  use  of  natural  and  conventional  signs,  arc  found  adequate  means 
of  communication  for  those  who  cannot  acquire  articulate  language. 

From  the  reports  before  us,  we  learn  the  following  facts  coBcerning 
the  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Asylum,  the  parent  of  the  system  now  adopted 
in  all  the  institutions  of  our  country,  continues  to  go  on  prosperously. 

The  legislatures  of  the  several  New  England  States  (we  regret  to 
be  again  obliged  to  add,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Iskmd,)  have 
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made  provision  for  the  education  of  their  indigent  deaf  mutes  at  this 
institution.  Maine  has  supported  wholly  or  in  part  nine  pupils,  New 
Hampshire  ten,  Vermont  fifleen,  Massachusetts  fiftyone,  and  Con- 
necticut thirty.  The  whole  number  of  the  pupils  during  the  year, 
has  varied*  from  ]  19  to  125. 

The  report  expresses  the  regret  of  the  board  at  the  resignation  of 
Mr  Gallaudet,  to  whom  (they  observe)  *  as  the  agent  of  the  board  of 
directors,  the  cause  of  humanity  is  primarily  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction  into  the  United  States; 
and  for  the  general  spread  of  that  information  necessary  for  prosecut- 
ing it  successfully  in  public  institutions ;  of  which  all  in  operation  in 
the  country,  are  now  experiencing  the  benefits.'  To  his  services,  they 
attribute  primarily  and  chiefly  the  progress  of  the  institution  hitherto; 
knd  express  their  cordial  wishes  for  his  success  in  some  other  station. 
We  cannot  but  hope,  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  his  recent  juve- 
nile works,  that  he  has  been  removed  from  this  sphere  of  labor  to  one 
not  less  important,  and  in  which  the  benefit  of  his  rich  experience 
will  be  extended  to  thousands,  instead  of  hundreds,  of  the  ignorant. 
His  place  has  been  supplied  by  Mr  Weld,  who  formerly  received  in- 
struction in  this  art  from  Mr  Clerc  and  Mr  Gallaudet,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum.  Several  years  since,  he  was  given  up  by  the  Directors 
to  the  institution  in  Philadelphia ;  but  was  cheerfully  resigned  by  that 
establishment,  when  his  services  became  necessary  to  the  parent  in- 
stitution. The  character  and  success  of  this  gentleman  in  the  sta- 
tion he  has  hitherto  occupied,  afford  the  best  security,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  will  still  continue  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  a  sound 
education,  to  the  objects  of  its  care. 

The  Philadelphia  Asylum  is  also  happy,  in  being  able  to  commit 
its  pupils  to  Mr  Hutton,  a  gentleman  whose  character  and  talents  are 
highly  appreciated,  and  whose  devotedness  to  the  cause  cannot  be 
doubted. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  supports  fifly  pupils  at  this  establishment 
The  State  of  Maryland  has  provided  for  twenty,  and  New  Jersey,  lor 
eighteen. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  these  states,  as  in  some  parts  of 
New  England,  there  is  an  apathy  on  the  subject  which  prevents  the 
objects  of  this  bounty  from  being  sought  out  and  presented  to  the  in- 
stitution ;  and  of^en,  there  is  an  indifference  or  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  their  receiving  an  education,  even  gratuitously. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  and  good  will  to  other  institutions, 
which  has  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Asylum,  the  di- 
rectors released  Mr  Peet,  an  instructor  trained  under  its  care,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  New  York  Institution.  This  in- 
stitution has  eightyfive  pupils,  fiflysix  of  whom  are  supported  by  the 
state.  It  is  now  associated  with  those  of  Hartford  and  Philadelphia, 
in  the  adoption  of  the  American  system  of  instruction  which  we  have 
described,  founded  upon  that  of  Sicard,  but  simplified  and  improved 
by  Mr  Gallaudet,  on  the  same  principles  which  are  now  adopted  in  the 
institution  of  Paris  itself,  and  in  several  of  the  best  continental  schools. 

The  directors  of  the  New  York  Asylam  have  also  obtained  the  aid 
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of  Mr  Vaysse,  an  iDtelligent  and  valaable  teacher  from  the  institutioQ 
in  Paris,  by  whose  aid  they  hope  to  avail  themselves  of  the  most  recent 
improvements  in  that  establishment.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
agency  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  Dr  Milnor,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Europe.  The  report  contains  an  interesting  communication  from 
him  in  reference  to  the  state  and  method  of  instruction  in  the  institu- 
tions he  visited,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  insert  if  our  limits  per- 
mitted.  The  results  are  generally  coincident  with  those  we  have  stated. 

In  all  these  institutions,  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils  in  some  useful  employment.  At  Hartford  and  Philadelphia, 
they  are  confined  to  mechanical  pursuits.  In  New  York,  gardening 
is  happily  introduced ;  and  has  been  found  a  source  of  profit,  as  well 
as  a  healthful  change  from  sedentary  labors.  The  Directors  also  pro* 
pose  the  introduciion  of  silk  worms,  in  order  to  furnish  employment 
to  the  females.  We  are  happy  to  see,  that  in  this  institution  they 
have  begun  to  form  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  and  pupils, 
already  comprising  several  hundred  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  ,in- 
struments,  and  objects  of  curiosity.  These  constitute,  perhaps,  the 
best  library  for  children,  if  only  one  can  be  had ;  for  they  present  ideas 
instead  of  words,  and  teach  the  pupils,  what  is  of  more  value  than  any 
other  acquisition,  to  think. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  evidence  we  have,,  from 
personal  observation,  as  well  as  from  these  reports,  that  the  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country^  are  surpassed  by  none  in 
Europe,  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  influence.  So  unusually  rapid 
is  the  progress  of  their  pupils,  that  we  found  that  facts  of  whose  cor- 
rectness we  had  personal  knowledge^  were  regarded  in  England  as 
impossible ;  and  that  the  productions  of  pupils  which  we  knew  to  be 
genuine,  were  considered  as  fabrications.* 


Art,  V. — ^The  American  Ltceum. 

To  some  of  our  readers  the  nature  and  objects  of  Lyceums  is 
familiar,  to  others  they  are  little  known  ;  and  although  the  subject 
has  been  presented  to  the  public  in  various  forms,  we  cannot  con-> 
sider  the  '  Annals  of  Education'  in  our  country  complete,  without 
embracing  in  it  a  full  account  of  the  origin  and  csharacter  of  institu- 
tions, which  if  properly  employedj  we  believe  may  be  rendered 
one  of  the  most  important  means  of  education  and  improvement, 
—one  of  the  most  powerful  levers  for  the  elevation  of  Society,  which 
has  been  devised. 

They  are  the  result  of  a  happy  conception  founded  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  power  for  mutual  and  social  improvement.    They  go 

*  A  part  of  the  preceding  artiele  was  prepared  hy  the  editor,  for  the  EDcyclnpedia  Americana.  From 
« report  to  tJbe  lecialatiirt  of  Oluo  jiut  received,  it  appears  that  the  iaflitotion  in  (bat  Stale  contaiat 
twentyihree  puniU,  thirteen  of  whom  are  lupported  oy  the  state,  under  the  care  of  tliree  tcacheii,  twa 
of  whofn  nre  odoMtod  deaf-nalea.  An  institution  b  sooo  to  b«  organiaed  iu  Canada  also,  hj  a  tetch^c 
iMlracted  ia  tko  AaMfieno  Atjl^a  at  HvObcd. 
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back  to  the  original  principle  of  improvement^  in  assuming  that 
men  may  improve  themselves, — that  books  and  learned  men  have  not 
absorbed  all  knowledge — that  its  fountains  in  nature  and  experi- 
ence still  remain  open  to  all — and  that  combined  action  is  most  suc- 
cessful, whether  in  drawing  from  these  fountains,  or  from  the  rich 
streams  which  are  already  flowing  from  them  at  regular  periods. 
The  simple  object  is,  to  collect  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  or  a  village, 
or  a  district,  and  call  upon  each  to  contribute  something  bom  his 
own  stores  of  experience,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest ;  to  concentrate 
and  difllisc  tlie  whole  stock  of  the  community,  and  thus  to  elevate 
the  thoughts  and  conversation  of  its  members,  and  to  enlarge  their 
minds. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  address  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Lyceum,  present  a  distinct  account  of  the  origin  and  natiu'e 
of  these  institutions,  which,  we  think,  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
friend  of  improvement. 

The  first  proposal  made  to  the  publie,  of  the  Ljceum  system,  was 
in  the  tenth  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  1826. 
At  this  time,  a  name  by  which  it  should  be  known  was  not  adopted. 
A  few  weeks  after,  however,  the  system  was  proposed  to  the  citizens 
of  Miilbury,  (Massachusetts,)  and  a  society  organized  by  thirty  or  for- 
ty farmers  and  mechanics,  under  the  title  of  the  Miilbury  Branch  of 
the  American  Lyceum. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  towns  in  the  same  vicinity  promptly  followed  their 
example,  and  united  by  delegates  in  forming  the  Worcester  County 
Lyceum. 

During  the  same  season,  several  societies,  with  the  same  title  and 
object,  were  organized  in  the  county  of  Windham,  (Connecticut.) 

The  design,  operation,  and  success  of  these  associations,  being  made 
known  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  journals,  and  by  pamphlets,  circulars,  6lc,  numerous  similar 
societies  were  soon  formed  in  the  New  England  states,  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  sections  of  the  Union. 

From  this  humble,  but  republican  and  dignified  origin,  the  variooi 
parts  of  the  system  have  been  constantly  advancing,  and  its  features 
rapidly  and  harmoniously  developed,  until  at  this  time  it  presents  it- 
self to  the  Amerium  Republic^  in  the  character  of  a  National  Insti- 
tution, in  the  strieteBt  and  highest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  whoever 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  its  features,  operations,  and  results, 
will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  more  purely  republi- 
can— that  it  has  less  which  is  anti-republican — that  it  addresses  itself 
more  directly  and  equally  to  all  classes  and  ages  of  the  community — 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our  republic,  than  any  other  insti- 
tution which  can  be  named. 

Not  less  than  eight  or  ten  hundred  town  Lyceums,  fifty  or  sixty 
county  Lyceums,  several  state  Lyceums,  and  a  general  and  national 
UNION  of  the  whole,  are  now  organized  ;  and*  by  the  direction  of  the 
National  department,  a  brief  expositioa  of  the  institution  is  here  pre- 
sented to  tb«i  public. 
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I.  Its  Nature. 

It  is  a  voluntary  Institution.  It  resorts  to  no  law  but  the  law 
of  motives,  and  the  freedom  of  choice.  It  invites,  but  never  urges. 
It  asks  for  effort,  but  wishes  for  none  but  voluntary  and  cheerful  effort. 
It  believes  that  the  dignity,  success,  and  hopes  of  the  whole  system, 
are  founded  in  the  simple  fact,  that  the  human  intellect  is  a  self- 
motring^  self-acting,  and  self -controlling  principle— capable,  under  the 
aid  and  guidance  of  its  Creator,  of  achieving  its  own  advance- 
ment and  elevation.  It  believes  that  the  essence  of  a  moral  being  is 
freedom  of  choice  ;  that  a  right  to  choose  is  his  privilege — that  the 
power  to  choose  is  his  dignity  and  glory.  It  believes  that  every  ra- 
tional being,  whether  an  enlightened  citizen  of  America,  a  vassal  of 
Russia,  or  a  vagrant  of  Africa,  has  both  the  power  and  the  right  to 
intellectual  and  moral  culture ;  that  whenever  man  is  created,  he  is 
endowed  with  capacities  for  improvements, — wherever  he  is  placed  he 
is  surrounded  with  materials  designed  for  his  improvement ;  that  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  social  faculties  are  confined  to  no  favored  spot 
under  heaven ;  that  intellects  and  affections  are  coextensive  with  the 
race  of  man,  and  that  science  is  as  boundless  as  the  earth  and  the 
heavens. 

It  is  upon  these  principles,  that  the  American  Lyceum  invites  the 
citizens  of  every  town,  village,  and  neighboohood  in  our  wide  spread 
and  growing  republic^,  to  operate  and  co-operate  in  the  purposes  of 
the  institution  ;  to  associate  for  the  double  purpose  of  advancing  their 
own  improvement,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  nation ;  to 
unite  for  mutual  instruction  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
It  proposes  the  organization  of  a  Branch  Lyceum  in  every  town  in 
our  Union,  but  requires  it  in  no  one.  It  invites  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  friends  of  common  schools  in  the  great  and  dignified  cause  of 
universal  education,  but  even  for  that  it  is  unwilling  to  urge.  It  would 
gladly  embrace  within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  not  every  town  mere- 
ly, but  every  individual,— every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  our  repub- 
lic ;  but  it  would  embrace  thern  by  their  voluntary  consent — by  their 
Toluntary,  nay,  by  their  cheerful  c forts. 

It  is  a  social  institution.  The  Lyceum  recognizes  the  social  nature 
of  man  as  among  the  most  prominent,  dignified,  and  happy  features 
pf  his  character.  It  believes  that  our  social  faculties  are  among  the 
first  developed  in  the  child  ;  that  they  are  multifarious,  powerful,  and 
ceaseless  in  their  action ;  that  they  are  the  great  source,  both  of  the 
happiness  and  the  misery  of  our  race,  and  that  they  are  lamentably 
neglected  and  perverted,  and  constantly  lost  sight  of,  in  most  of  our 
seminaries  of  learning,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university.  It 
acts  upon  the  principle,  that  that  system  of  instruction,  especially  in 
institutions  for  common  education,  is  the  best,  which,  other  things 
being  equal,  exerts  the  greatest  and  most  happy  influence  on  the  daily 
social  intercourse  and  relations  of  life.  It  believes  that  social  inter- 
course of  an  intellectual,  moral,  and  elevated  character,  always  has  per- 
formed and  always  mcst  perform,  a  more  important  and  certain  part 
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in  establishing  individual  and  national  character,  than  the  school,  acade- 
my, or  university  ;  that  if  the  social  party,  the  family  circle,  the  table 
and  the  fire  side,  can  become  schools  for  rational  improvement,  con- 
nected, as  it  must  be,  with  high  social  enjoyment,  the  mass  of  society 
must  be  enlightened  aqd  happy. 

Upon  this  principle,  subjects  of  instruction  in  Lyceums  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  a  common  practical  character,  and  treated  in  a 
familiar,  conversational  way.  Things  connected  with  the  business 
and  domestic  relations  in  life,  are  examined  in  their  bearings  and  ap- 
plications, no  less  than  in  their  properties  and  laws.  Natural  science 
is  made  practical  science  ;  precise  instruction  is  rendered  familiar  in- 
struction ;  the  grandeur  of  nature  is  shown  in  the  simplicity  of  nature ; 
the  principles  illustrated  in  the  Lyceum  Hall  are  exemplified  and  am- 
plified in  the  shop  of  the  mechanic,  on  the  farm  of  the  husbandman, 
and  in  the  kitchen  of  the  house-keeper.  Those  who  associate  upon 
this  principle,  are  a  town  Lyceum  when  together,  and  several  family 
Lyceums  when  separated. 

The  Lyceum  is  a  seif-adapiing  Institution.  Any  community,  and 
any  class  of  the  community,  can  form  a  Lyceum,  not  only  to  suit  their 
wishes,  but  to  advance  their  own  purposes  and  pursuits.  A  farming 
community  can  associate,  not  only  as  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
beings,  but  as  farmers.  Mechanics  also,  and  merchants,  teachers, 
parents,  ladies,  and  mothers,  can  each  form  their  Lyceums ;  or  rather 
become  departments  of  a  genera]  society,  to  which  they  can  resort 
both  collectively  and  separately,  and  receive  instruction  at  one  common 
fountain  of  knowledge. 

The  Lyceum  is  a  Republican  Institution.  This  has  before  been 
asserted,  and  few  it  is  believed,  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  it.  Its  foun- 
dation is  moral  freedom  and  independence,  without  which  no  one  caM 
be  truly  free.  It  permits,  invites,  and  enables  all  who  unite  in  its 
operations  to  think,  judge,  and  act  for  themselves.  It  would  liberate 
them  from  the  slavery  of  a  party,  of  a  demagogue,  and  of  their  pas- 
sions. 

It  has  for  its  object  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowlege,  which  has 
ever  been  considered  the  strongest  and  surest,  if  not  the  only  founda- 
tion of  a  republican  government.  It  aims  at  universal  education,  by 
inducing  and  enabling  all  whom  it  embraces  to  educate  themselves.  It 
wishes  to  encircle  within  its  influence  all  classes — the  farmer  and 
mechanic,  no  less  than  the  scholar  and  philosopher  ;  all  ages — early 
childhood,  mature  life,  and  declining  years. 

While  the  Lyceum  holds  itself  high  above  the  vulgar  abuse  and 
angry  contentions  of  party  politics,  it  would  gladly  teach  the  privile- 
ges of  citizens,  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  an  enlightened  and  sound 
policy  of  republican  governments.  It  would  make  its  members  free 
without  being  licentious,  alike  ready  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  and 
to  respect  and  grant  the  rights  of  others. 

It  is  a  Benevolent  Institution,  It  is  mutual,  or  gives,  hoping  to 
leceive.  It  also  gives,  no/  hoping  to  receive;  it  recognizes  love  to 
Qur  neighbor,  or  universal  and  disinterested  benevolence,  as  the  dig- 
luty  and  glory  of  the  moral  universe ;  it  maintains  that  teachers  are 
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bound,  not  only  to  instruct  their  pupils,  but  to  do  good  to  each  other, 
and  to  make  their  improvements  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
public  property;  it  holds  that  every  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
being,  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  bound  by  a  law  as  strong 
as  their  love  of  happiness,  and  as  lasting  as  their  existence,  to  add  all 
to  the  common  stock  of  human  happiness  that  their  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities will  permit, — to  do  all  the  good  they  can ;  it  believes  that  su- 
preme selfishness,  or  making  one's  self  the  centre  of  the  universe,  is 
ai  mean  and  inglorious,  as  it  is  unchristian  and  ruinous ;  that  the 
Christian  religion,  is  at  once  a  system  of  the  purest  morals,  and  of  the 
soundest  philosophy  the  world  ever  saw. 
Such  is  briefly  the  nature  of  the  American  Lyceum. 

II.   Its  Operations. 

From  the  slight  view  just  presented  of  the  nature  of  the  Lyceum, 
its  operations  will  be  anticipated.  If  it  is  voluntary  association,  those 
who  subscribe  to  its  constitution  and  engage  in  its  exercise,  do  it  of 
choice.  If  it  is  a  social  institution,  all  are  invited  to  communicate, 
while  they  receive  instruction.  If  it  is  self-adapting,  its  exercises  are 
fitted  to  the  wishes,  acquirements,  and  pursuits  of  those  who  engage 
in  them.  If  it  is  a  self-educating  system,  those  who  expect  fully  to 
share  its  benefits  must  engage  in  its  exercises. 

After  the  simple  organization  of  a  Lyceum,  and  furnishing  it  with 
toohj  viz.  with  apparatus,  collections  in  natural  history,  periodicals, 
and  books,  the  members  agree  upon  such  subjects  and  such  a  course 
of  exercises  as  best  suit  their  wishes,  acquirements,  and  pursuits.  At 
one  time,  some  branch  of  science  is  chosen  as  the  subject  of  the  meet- 
ing, when,  if  a  single  lecturer  does  not  prefer  the  exclusive  or  princi- 
pal management  of  the  subject,  the  illustrations  are  divided  between 
several  members,  who  in  succession  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
meeting.  When  these  persons  have  closed  the  illustrations  they  pro- 
posed, if  time  permits,  the  subject  is  open  to  inquiry  and  more  famil- 
iar discussion. 

At  another  meeting,  some  question  in  political  economy,  practical 
education,  or  other  subject  of  useful  knowledge,  is  selected  for  dis- 
cussion or  debate.  In  this,  as  in  the  subject  of  science,  some  present 
their  views  in  written  communications,  others  without  them.  Some- 
times the  subject  is  presented  in  a  general  form,  without  any  regular 
question  of  debate  ;  at  others,  the  speakers  defend  opposite  principles, 
and  take  the  character  of  antagonists,  each  contending  for  his  own 
ground. 

In  some  Lyceums  the  exercises  of  their  weekly  meetings  have  been, 
alternately,  subjects  of  science,  and  questions  of  debate  or  discussion. 
These  questions,  however,  are  generally,  of  such  a  character,  as  to 
embrace  principles  of  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  or  political  science, 
when  they  seldom  fail  to  develope  new  principles,  and  to  enlighten 
and  elevate  public  sentiment.  In  numerous  instances,  the  subject  of 
'  railways  has  been  made  a  question  of  debate  before  Lyceums,  which 
has  usually  resulted  in  making  converts  to  the  importance  and  feasi- 
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bility  of  this  ocw,  but  prouiisiog  mode  of  conveyance  and  internal 
commerce. 

It  is  becoming  common  in  country  towns,  for  the  first  class,  or  the 
oldest  pupils  in  eich  of  their  schools,  to  become  members  of  Lyceums, 
not  merely  to  witness  ihe  illustrations  or  other  exercises  i)erformed  by 
adults,  but  to  take  a  part  in  them,  to  wliich  they  have  usually  found 
themselves  equal,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction,  and  sometimes  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  their  parents  and  other  friends.  This  measure,  it  is 
believed,  has  never  failed  to  excite  and  sustain  a  deep  and  general  in- 
terest in  the  Lyceum,  wherever  it  has  been  adopted. 

Besides  the  general  meetings  here  referred  to,  it  is  common  for 
Lyceum^  to  encourage  and  sustain  meetings  with  appropriate  exerci-' 
aes,  for  special  purposes.  Teachers  are  accommodated  with  the  room, 
apparatus,  specimens,  books,  d^c.  of  Lyceums,  for  their  mutual  im- 
provement in  relation  to  their  schools.  Farmers  and  mechanics  also 
have  their  special  Lyceums  under  the  patronage  of  a  general  society. 
In  the  summer  season,  Ladies'  Lyceums  are  conducted,  one  afternoon 
in  a  week,  under  the  same  arrangement.  Mothers  may,  with  great 
propriety,  also  hold  Lyceums,  to  aid  each  other  in  the  responsible  and 
digni6ed  duties  of  their  charge. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  relation  in  which  a  town  Lyceum 
presents  itself,  is  in  its  supporting  what  may  be  termed  a  weekly  school, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  young  people,  as  have  not  the  time  or  the  dis- 
position to  attend  courses  of  daily  instruction.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, misses  and  lads,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  spend  one  half 
day  in  a  week,  not  so  much  to  hear  lectures,  or  witness  interesting 
illustrations  and  experiments,  as  to  study,  and  to  recite  the  results  of 
the  previous  week's  study  while  at  home.  By  such  an  opportunity 
young  people  can  study  geometry,  arithmetic,  geography,  composition, 
penmanship,  or  any  other  branch  of  a  useful  education. 

Such  a  provision  is  most  urgently  called  for,  in  all  our  small  towns, 
or  where  the  population  is  sparse,  and  the  advantage^  of  education 
are  confined  principally  or  wholly  to  primary  schools.  Thousands  of 
parents  in  our  country  would  gladly  send  their  children  to  a  place  of 
useful  instruction  one  half  day  in  a  week,  who  could  afford  neither  the 
money  nor  the  time  for  them  to  attend  a  daily  school. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  applicable  not  only  to  children,  whose  in- 
struction must  otherwise  be  confined  to  district  schools,  but  to  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  closed  their  regular  school  education. 
By  such  a  weekly  course  of  exercises  young  people  might  not  only 
retain  what  they  had  alieady  acquired,  but  be  still  advancing  in  the 
development  of  their  minds,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowl- 

For  such  a  purpose,  and  for  the  general  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  it 
can  be  asserted  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  most  rigid 
economy — that  the  merest  worldly  policy,  the  earning  and  saving  of 
money,  unite  their  voice  with  that  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture,  in  urging  upon  the  citizens  of  every 
town,  to  appropriate  forthwith  $1000  or  $2000  to  procure  a  building, 
apparatus,  and  other  accommodations,  necessary  to  provide  the  rising 
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generation  with  a  place  of  resort,  where  they  may  assemble  and  cul* 
tivate  their  intellectual ,  moral,  and  social  faculties,  at  one  tenth  part 
of  the  expense  usually  appropriated  to  the  vapid  and  dissipating 
amusements,  common  among  young  people. 


Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Ly- 
ceum. 

It  is  supposed  there  are  at  present  nearly  a  thousand  of  these  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States,  but  how  they  are  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  we  are  not  informed.  In  the  absence  of  more  par- 
ticular information  we  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the  following  facts,  relative 
to  some  of  those  in  Massachusetts,  as  they  existed  a  few  months 
since. 

The  number  of  members  belonging  to  27  of  the  more  important 
Lyceums  in  that  state,  is  about  5,500  ;  or  about  200  each  upon  an  av- 
erage. Salem,  the  largest,  contains  about  1,200;  Newton,  681; 
Newburyport,  450;  Gloucester,  400 ;  and  New-Bedibrd,  Haverhill^ 
Charlestown,  Boston  and  Worcester,  from  200  to  300  each. 

In  all,  or  nearly  all  of  these  institutions,  the  terms  of  admission  are 
so  low,  as  to  enable  almost  all  to  attend  who  choose.  The  fee  is  sel- 
dom more  than  50  or  75  cents ;  and  in  some  instances  ladies,  and 
young  men  of  minor  age,  are  admitted  gratuitously. 

They  usually  meet  weekly.  Nine  or  ten  of  the  number  have  halls^ 
either  built,  or  in  progress;  one  of  them  at  an  expense  of  $1,200. 
Four  or  five  have  Libraries  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  volumes ; 
and  one  a  collection  of  about  a  tliousand. 

Two  or  three  of  them  are  furnished  with  Reading  rooms  and  peri- 
odicals ;  two  have  each  a  cabinet  of  minerals  ;  seven  have  apparatus 
for  illustrating  the  sciences ;  one  is  furnished  with  maps,  and  one 
with  instrumental  music. 

The  exercises  generally  consist  of  Lectures,  short  Dissertations, 
and  Debates.  In  some  of  them  it  is  customary  to  declaim ;  and  in  a 
few,  anonymous  communications  are  read.  The  latter  are  generally 
received  through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office;  and  the  arrangement 
is  made  partly  with  a  view  to  elicit  the  productions  and  call  forth  the 
aid  of  female  members  of  the  institutions. 

The  lectures  are  almost  without  exception  given  by  members  of  the 
Lyceums  ;  in  only  one  or  two  instances  is  foreign  aid  afforded.  They 
are  usually  of  a  scientific  character,  but  in  some  cases  the  members 
who  choose  may,  in  turn,  give  lectures  on  some  subject  relating  to 
their  own  occupation  or  profession.  The  latter  have  been  among 
the  most  interesting.  They  supply  in  some  degree,  the  place  of  that 
course  of  Technology,  involving  a  description  of  all  the  arts  of  life, 
which  is  deemed  essential  in  the  Universities  in  Germany.  The  es- 
says embrace  a  wider  range  of  topics  than  the  lectures,  and  the  de- 
bates, one  which  is  wider  still. 

In  some  mstances,  the  exercises  are  confined  to  lectures ;  in  others 
a  lecture  and  an  essay,  in  others  still  a  lecture  or  essay  and  a  debate* 
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Nearly  the  whole  number  here  menlioned  have  lectures,  and  a  consid- 
erable part  have  debates  besides.  / 

The  following  have  been  some  of  the  more  prominent  topics  of  lec- 
tures and  debates.  Education,  Common  Schools,  Political  and  Domes- 
tic Economy,  Morals,  Public  Improvements,  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures, Mechanic  Arts,  Trade,  Architecture,  Physiology,  Natural  The- 
ology, Natural  History,  Civil  History,  Bk>tany,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography,  Mathemat- 
ics, and  the  Military  art. 

In  general  these  institutions  have  been  entirely  free  from  every 
thing  of  a  party  or  sectarian  character ;  and  are  acknowledged  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  them  to  have  exerted  a  salutary  influence, 
not  only  on  their  respective  members,  but  on  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located.  No  where  have  these  results  been  more  ob- 
vious and  unequivocal  than  in  the  towns  of  Greenfield  and  Braiatree, 
in  Massachusetts. 

In  Greenfield,  as  we  learn  from  a  source  on  which  we  can  rely,  no 
measures  have  ever  bad  half  the  effect  in  elevating  the  common  schools, 
as  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  Lyceums ;  and  they  have  given  an  im- 
pulse to  the  cause  of  education,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  not  very 
readily  subside. 

A  few  years  since,  one  of  the  parishes  in  Braintree  was  in  a  declin- 
ing state.  The  church  was  old  and  decaying,  business  was  on 
the  decline,  and  a  general  despondency  prevailed.  A  few  friends  to 
the  cause  of  education  formed  a  society,  erected  a  spacious  building, 
80  feet  in  length,  to  furnish  accommodations  for  Lyceums,  schools, 
and  religious  meetings,  with  apartments  for  a  reading  room  and  libra- 
ry. Books  and  newspapers  were  then  furnished,  a  Lyceum  was  formed 
and  lectures  and  debates  commenced.  Almost  every  person  in  the 
p?rish  became  interested.  The  effect  was  to  revive  the  business  of 
the  place,  improve  the  condition  of  the  society,  and  induce  them  to 
build  a  new  and  excellent  church.  The  town  now  presents  altogeth- 
er a  new  appearance  ;  and  it  is  confidently  stated,  by  those  who  are 
competent  to  judge,  that  most  of  the  improvements  which  have  tak* 
en  place  there,  owe  their  Qrigin  almost  entirely  to  thb  Lyceum, 


Art.  VI.— 'Village  Schools  of  Industry. 

Proposal  for  the  establishment  of  VtUage  Schools  of  Industry^  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  Land  otoners  and  Clergymen.    London.  1831. 

{The  following  article  from  the  London  Journal  of  Education,  presents  another 
plan  for  attaining  the  great  object  of  Fellenberg—the  establishment  of  self-sup- 
porting schools—adapted  to  circumstances  or  countries  in  which  an  agricultural 
fchool  is  impraoticable.    Ax%  none  of  oar  towns  in  need  of  ■ucb  an  establish- 
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men!  for  the  children  and  jonth  who  are  e^acated  in  tlieir  streets  for  vice  and 
ruin  ?  To  the  owner  of  property^,  no  economy  is  more  important  than  that  which 
shall  reform  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  plunder  and  destroy  it.  And 
the  community  can  in  no  way  save  so  much  as  by  giving  that  education  to  its 
needy  members  as  sliall  be  some  security  against  their  relapsing  into  vice  and 
pauperism.     To  retrench  here  is  extravagance.] 

The  object  of  this  proposal  appears  to  be  to  effect  changes  in 
the  mode  of  educating  the  children  of  laborers,  and  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  woricmen  and  tradesmen,  not  very  dissimilar  from  those 
which  have  already  been  recommended  in  this  Journal,  for  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  proposed  schools  is,  *  that  every  laborer 
should  be  taught  all  the  knowledge  which  beajs  immediately  upon 
his  situation.'  The  proposers  also  enforce,  witli  great  earnestness, 
the  truth,  that  labor  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  source  of  wealth,  but 
is  the  only  means  of  acquiring  or  of  preserving  virtuous  and  religious 
habits.  It  is  indeed  no  exaggeration  to  say,  as  a  proof  of  the  vital 
importance  of  making  the  acquisition  of  industrious  habits  a  chief 
object  of  eariy  education,  that  habits  of  industry  and  labor  are  pow- 
erful auxiliaries  in  the  suppression  or  restraint  of  depraved  desires. 
Human  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  idlenesses,  in  almost  all  cases, 
the  parent  of  some  form  or  other  of  vice ;  so  that  to  instruct  young  ' 
men  and  women  in  useful  labor,  and  to  secure  to  them  certain 
advantage  from  it,  and  thus  train  them  to  rely  upon  it  as  a  source 
of  support,  comfort,  and  independence,  is  an  object  worthy  of  the 
deep  consideration  of  those,  who,  by  their  position  as  proprietors  of 
land,  or  by  their  profession  as  clergymen,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  promote  it.  Those  who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
attainments  and  ordinary  feelings  of  the  poor,  and  are  at  the  same 
time,  free  from  any  desire  to  prolong  the  degradation  of  those  borR 
m  humble  stations,  are  alone  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  task. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  prevent  the  increase  of  pauperism  and 
crime, — if  we  desire  to  see  a  population  peaceable  and  contented, 
and  to  maintain  the  security  of  all  classes  of  people  in  this  country 
in  time  to  come,  these  ends,  perhaps,  will  be  best  attained  by  re- 
viewing the  existing  system  of  education  for  the  poor,  and  consid- 
ering whether  it  may  not  be  so  amended,  as  to  obviate  evils  which 
all  acknowledge  to  exist,  and  which  are  certainly  not  of  -a  nature 
to  be  spontaneously  diminished. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  the  proposal  which  has  led  to 
these  observations. 

*  1.  The  object  of  such  a  school  is  to  make  industry  the  leading 
feature, — ^to  make  it  subservient  to  the  formation  of  character,  and 
the  acquisition  of  as  much  knowledge  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary,— to  render  it  beneficial  to  the  neighborhood,  and  to  make  it 
pay  its  own  expenses. 

*  2.  A  piece  of  ground  should  be  provided  of  a  suflScient  size, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  to  be  taken.    It  should  be  the 
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property  of  the  owner  of  the  school ;  or,  if  on  lease,  the  landlord 
should  pay  for  all  improvements  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
A  piece  of  waste  land  would  not  be  objectionable  (provided  the 
soil  were  easy  to  cultivate),  because  it  would  be  cheaper,  and  the 
result,  if  successful,  would  be  more  decided. 

*•  3,  A  man  should  be  hired  to  cultivate  the  ground,  part  with 
the  plough  or  spade,  part  as  a  garden.  He  must  be  intelligent 
generally,  and  understand  his  business  thoroughly ;  he  should  be 
of  a  kind  disposition,  and  should  comprehend  and  approve, the  ob- 
jects of  the  school ;  he  should  undertake  to  communicate  to  the 
children  all  the  knowledge  he  possesses,  and  consider  their  instruc- 
tion as  of  still  more  importance  ttain  his  manual  labor — not,  how- 
ever, neglecting  the  latter ;  he  should  direct  their  labor  in  the  most 
useful  manner,  both  for  the  garden,  and  themselves. 

M.  A  schoolmaster  should  be  obtained  for  tlie  direct  instruction 
of  the  children.  He  must  understand  that  the  chief  sphere  of  his 
teaching  would  be  in  the  garden  and  workshops ;  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  processes  going  on,  and  with  the  principles 
of  gardening  and  farming,  as  well  as  the  practice.  By  means 
of  the  interest  which  the  child  would  feel  in  the  objects 
before  him, — their  nature  and  uses — much  more  would  be 
learnt  than  through  any  system  of  book  instruction  not  illus- 
trated by  tangible  and  visible  facts.  The  qualities  and  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  the  habits  of  the  animals  fed  upon  it,  would  naturally 
become  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  affi}rd  opportunities  of  useful  infor- 
mation. Tiie  schoolmaster  must  work  with  the  children.  When 
the  gardener  points  out  the  work  required  for  the  garden,  the  mas- 
ter must  distribute  the  work,  and  superintend  it.  The  children 
must  work  in  groups,  under  monitors,  as  far  as  possible.  Each 
child  must  be  employed,  down  to  the  very  youngest,  who  musthave 
some  work  allotted,  as   picking  stones,  counting  cabbages,  be. 

*  5.  The  labor  must  be  adapted  to  the  age ;  and  regularly,  at 
stated  hoivs,  the  children  must  adjourn  to  the  school,  or  take  les- 
sons in  the  open  air,  according  to  the  weather  or  convenience. 
There  they  would  learn  reading,  &c. ;  great  part  of  the  lessons, 
exclusive  of  scriptural  instruction,  would  consist  of  explanations 
respecting  the  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  the  garden,  taken 
from  books  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Besides  gardening,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  such  trades  as  local  and  other  circumstances 
might  render  desireable  :  masonry,  shoemaking,  tailor's,  carpenter's, 
blacksmith's  work — netting,  knitting,  &c. :  some  of  these  might 
form  also  direct  subjects  of  instruction. 

*  6.  The  girls,  under  the  direction  of  a  constant  female  superin- 
tendent, should  be  taught  houseliold  work,  washing,  cooking,  bak- 
ing, &c.  They  should  not  be  exempt  from  out-door  labor — its 
healthiness  is  a  recommendation  for  all. 
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*  7.  A  cottage  must  be  found  for  the  gardener  and  schoolmaster, 
but  all  the  other  buildings  sl)ould  be  erected  by  tl)e  labor  of  those 
persons  and  the  children.  The  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
inmates  should  grow  gradually,  and  in  proportion  to  their  own  ex- 
ertions. If  instructed  in  classes,  they  might  use  any  small  room 
that  could  be  obtained  for  their  temporary  accommodation.  The 
first  thing  to  be  erected  in  addition,  would  be  a  large  shed.  If  this 
were  begun  on  a  proper  plan,  i:  would  be  enlarged  by  degrees,  till 
It  answered  every  purpose.  The  children  would  soon  pave  the 
floor  with  stones,  if  directed.  The  building  would  serve  for  a 
school,  for  workshops,  and  for  a  place  of  exercise  in  bad  weather. 

*  8.  A  great  object  would  be  to  collect  manure  ;  cattle  must  be 
kept  for  diis  purpose,  and  every  other  means  resorted  to.  The 
children  might  be  usefully  employed  sometimes  in  collecting  and 
fetching  it  from  a  distance.  The  parents  might  be  encouiaged  to 
keep  pigs,  and  be  supplied  sometimes  with  food  for  them,  giving 
the  manure  in  return. 

'  9.  Besides  the  regular  work  of  the  garden,  &c.  the  children 
should  have  gardens  of  their  own,  of  which  the  whole  produce 
should  be  their  own,  to  carry  home  to  the  parents.  The  children 
should  be  allowed  to  bring  linen  from  home  to  wash,  and  to  make 
articles  of  furniture  for  presents  to  the  parents,  or  to  mend  any 
articles  about  the  house. 

*  10.  The  objects  of  the  school  should  be  fully  and  patiently  ex- 
plained to  tlie  parents,  who  should  be  invited  to  second  them.  The 
privilege  of  purchasing  the  garden  produce,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
lactures  of  the  school  at  a  low  price  from  the  school  shop,  should 
be  offered  to  the  parents;  and  the  rewards  of  the  children,  should 
be  composed  of  such  articles  as  would  be  valuable  to  their  families. 
Give  the  parents,  in  short,  as  great  an  interest  as  possible  in  the 
school,  which  experience  points  out  as  the  best  mode  of  doing  it.  Let 
them  feel  the  school  to  be,  as  it  were,  their  own.  Let  them  see 
that  they  reap  all  the  advantage,  except  in  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  property ;  but  let  this  improvement  benefit  them  in  a 
palpable  manner.  Here  they  might  bring  their  assistance,  viz.  la- 
Dor  to  the  school,  as  a  common  fund  :  a  deposit  of  labor  to  be  re- 
turned in  produce,  or  in  education  to  the  children. 

*  Whatever  trade  a  parent  exercised,  let  him,  at  his  leisure  time, 
give  his  labor  or  instruction  to  the  school.  The  complaint  is,  that 
the  parent  cannot  get  employment — then  he  would  have  more  time 
to  give  to  the  school.  Invite  a  stocking-maker,  or  weaver,  from  an 
over-peopled  manufactory,  to  setde  near  the  school,  teach  the  chil- 
dren his  trade,  work  for  the  neighborhood,  and  vary  his  labor,  or 
work  at  leisure  hours  in  the  garden.  His  health,  comfort,  and 
character  would  improve.  It  would  be  easy  to  keep  a  labor-ac- 
count of  hours'  work  against  every  one  who  gave  his  labor  to  the 
.garden ;  this  would  be  valued  and  paid  m  produce. 
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Ml.  An  the  cbiidren  would  Improve  daily,  and  their  labor  be- 
Cffftu:  nutu:  valuable  the  longer  they  stayed,  it  would  be  right  to 
enter  inu>  a  c/^itract  witli  the  parents,  to  continue  the  chOdren  at 
the  school  a  certain  number  of  years.  Tliis  would  not  only  repay 
tlic  nc.hxA  more  completely,  but  would  promote  the  general  objects 
of  the  establi/thment ;  the  formation  of  good  habits  and  the  acqui- 
tition  of  practical  knowledge. 

*  12.  Of  course,  toob  of  all  kinds  must  be  provided  by  the  pro- 

Crictrjr ;  the  mode  in  which  he  would  look  for  remuneration  would 
e  the  payment  of  the  children,  their  labor  in  garden  produce,  and 
the  permanent  improvemeut  in  land  and  buildings.  He  would 
aim  form  a  collection  of  books  for  the  school,  containing  the  re- 
quisite informotion  on  the  subjects  of  their  labors. 

'  1 3.  The  Bible  should  not  be  made  a  class-book,  but  read  at 
ttntcd  times,  as  a  book  of  divine  instruction,  and  proper  passages 
learned  out  of  it.  Doctrinal  religion  should  not  be  taught  in  the 
school ;  hut  what  is  taught,  should  be  entirely  practical,  and  made 
to  go  hnnd  in  hand  with  the  work. 

*  There  sliould  bo  a  plan  of  the  garden  and  premises.  This  plan 
should  bo  studied  in  the  school,  and  would  exemplify  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  land,  measuring,  8ic.  Each  boy,  as  he  grew  old^ 
enough,  should  make  one  for  himself,  on  a  reduced  scale.  The 
children  should  learn  the  distances,  in  feet,  of  all  parts  of  tl)e  gar- 
den, and  the  numbor  of  square  feet  in  the  whole,  and  in  each  part; 
the  plants  growing  in  each  bed,  their  number,  value,  i>ic.  The 
children  should  be  allowed  to  propagate  plants  for  themselves,  for 
pleasure,  or  for  sale ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  might  have  the 
moans  of  erecting  a  ereen-house. 

'  Exact  registers  sliould  be  kept  of  all  the  occupations  and  ex- 
penses of  the  school ;  these  should  form  tlie  study  of  the  children, 
and  from  them  tlie  arithmetical  sums  should  be  chiefly  taken. 

*  14.  A  savings  bank  sliould  be  established  in  the  school  for  the 
childi^en,* 
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Mh  KiMr<\H— ^M«ny  individunK  <^nd  among  the  number  some 
tt^ohors  !^H>n\  U\  Mioxt*  that  tlio  inoasiirt>5  hitherto  pursued  by  the 
tVK^ndji  of  fHUH^AU\^\  in  this  otMintry  are  iwt  suffictendy  prcuA- 
iW.  II^ON  «N>nu\)4iin  thM  tlioro  i*  tiH>  much  di$cussioD  otprmeiples, 
\\c  sx'^wxwti  ^Mih  f Af^t^wjt  c  und  tiH>  few  fiicti^ 

\Vlu^<\  «^  w^Ih>*\I  iN\n\vntH^u  \vr  a  nuHsini:  of  an  associatioa  of 
ftMohoim  h.i>  )>«H>n  IhxKI^  iIh>  AnM  ^iH>$ikiii$  usually  asked  by 
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of  this  description,  are,  What  have  they  done  ?  What  books  have 
they  recommended  ?  What  studies  have  they  designated  as  prop- 
er to  be  pursued  in  school  ?  What  methods  of  instruction  ?  If  it 
is  ascertained  that  the  time  was  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  im- 
portant topics,  such  as  are  calculated  to  elicit  inquiry,  and  promote 
the  personal  improvement  of  the  members,  without  presuming  to 
make  any  of  the  decisions  demanded  ; — if  no  books  or  metliods  of 
instruction  have  been  resolved  on,  their  labors  are  at  once  denoun- 
ced as  useless. 

The  same  individuals  are  ever  complaining  of  the  course  pur« 
sued  by  writers  on  education  of  the  present  age.  "  All  these  ^nn- 
tiples^'*  say  they,  "  are  of  no  value  to  teachers.  We  want  fads. 
We  wish,  above  all,  to  have  you  tell  us  what  to  do.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  to  us  what  others  do,  50,  or  500,  or  5000  miles  dis- 
tant. What  must  we  do  ?  What  rewards  and  punishments  must 
we  adopt  ?  How,  and  for  what  purposes  must  we  use  tlie  black 
board  ?  What  books  are  the  best  ?  What  is  the  best  method  of 
teaching  writing,  arithmetic,  or  geography  ?  A  hundred  volumes  of 
your  theories^  and  principles^  and  details  of  the  plans  of  others^ 
would  be  of  far  less  consequence  to  us  than  a  plam,  practical,  ac- 
count of  the  best  method  of  teaching  a  single  science.  We  are 
died  and  disgusted  with  the  course  hitherto  taJcen,  especially  by  the 
periodical  devoted  to  this  subject." 

I  have  heard  remarks  of  this  kind  repeatedly,  Mr  Editor,  and 
from  teachers  of  reputation ;  but  should  have  heard  them  from 
teachers  of  four  centuries  ago,  with  sensations  less  painful ;  for  if 
there  be  an  bdividual  on  eartli,  worthy  of  universal  love  and  res- 
pect, it  is  the  faithful  instructor,  who  seeks  every  means  of  improv- 
mg  himself  and  his  school.  It  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  with 
Dr  Rush,  that  '  Mothers  and  Schoolmasters  plant  the  seeds  of 
nearly  all  the  good  and  evil  in  the  world.'  But  I  cannot  remain 
satisfied  with  this  plan  of  submitting  implicidy  to  the  dictation  of 
others ;  above  all,  in  regard  to  education.  No  one  is  more  anxious 
than  myself  that  every  teacher  should  adopt  such  books,  plans, 
and  methods,  as  in  the  estimation  of  himself  and  those  whom  it 
concerns,  are  best  for  his  school^  taking  it  as  it  exists.  But  to  be 
enabled  to  do  this  successfully,  it  is  believed  the  practice  of  other 
teachers  m  their  various  circumstances,  with  the  principles  which 
dictated  that  practice,  ought  to  be  known.  With  this  aid,  an  in- 
structor will  often  be  able  to  act  from  principles  of  his  own,  and  to 
originate  plans  for  himself. 

It  must  surely  be  obvious,  to  every  one  who  reflects,  that  no 
books  or  methods  of  instruction  or  discipline  can  be  adapted  to  the 
ever  varying  wants  and  circumstances  of  all  teachers  and  pupils. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  children  in  school  should  be  constant-^ 
bf  employed,  for  example.    The  importance  of  this  principle  caa-^ 
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not  be  too  often  enforced,  nor  its  merits  too  often  discussed ;  nor 
can  there  be  too  many  methods  of  employment  suggested ;  yet 
should  an  association  of  teachers  recommend  a  certain  routine  of 
exercises  to  be  adopted  in  all  schools,  would  any  thing  be  gained 
to  the  cause  of  education? 

Again,  the  principle  that  reading  lessons  should  be  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  pupils  is  equally  sound  and  defensible.  Its  advan- 
tages, and  the  evik  of  books  of  a  different  character,  are  proper 
,  subjects  of  inquiry  and  discussion.  But  suppose  an  association 
or  convention,  or  a  writer  on  education  goes  farther,  and  prescribes 
a  set  of  reading  books,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Are  teachers  to 
receive  their  ipse  dixit  at  once  ?  And  suppose  they  should.  How 
long  would  it  be  before  another  association,  equally  competent  to 
make  decisions,  would  recommend  a  very  di^rent  collection  of 
books  ?  But  if  there  are  a  dozen,  or  a  hundred  difierent  prescrip- 
tions abroad,  whom  shall  we  follow  ? 

Suppose  four  different  reading  books  for  the  various  classes  are 
proposed,  the  first  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  beginner,  the 
second  to  those  of  the  pupil  a  little  more  advanced,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  to  those  of  older  classes.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Few 
school  districts  in  our  country  are  willing  to  btroduce  more 
than  one  new  reading  book  at  a  time.  Now  which  of  the  four 
will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  whole  school  ?  Only  a  single  one 
of  them  will  probably  be  adopted,  in  three  fourths  of  our  schools 
that  are  influenced  at  all  by  the  resolutions,  and  that  probably,  in 
most  cases,  the  cheapest. 

Suppose  that  in  view  of  these  facts,  all  the  writers  and  all  tlie 
associations  in  our  country  could  agree  on  a  single  book.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  while  it  would  meet  the  wants  and  capacities  of  some 
individuals,  classes,  and  schools,  it  would  be  altogether  unfit  for 
others  ? 

But,  more  tlian  this,  what  becomes  of  the  independence  of  a 
teacher  who  thus  yields  impliciUy  to  the  opinions  of  others,  instead 
of  exercising  his  own  faculties  in  comparing  difierent  books,  and 
methods  of  discipline  and  instruction ;  and  in  view  of  his  own 
powers  and  the  condition  of  his  own  school,  appropriating  to  him- 
self such  only  as  circumstances  seem  to  demand  ? 

What  would  an  agriculturist,  of  plain  sense,  think  of  the  man 
who  should  undertake  to  point  out  a  mode  of  managing  and  culu- 
Vating  a  farm  which  should  be  equally  applicable  to  all  soils,  and 
climates,  and  circumstances  ?  That  should  say  that  all  land  ought  to 
be  ploughed  to  a  certain  prescribed  depth,  and  planted  at  precisely 
the  same  time,  and  the  crops  dressed  at  similar  mtervals  ?  His 
directions  might  be  useful  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plains  of  Mexico, 
but  would  they  at  the  same  lime  be  applicable  to  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Aeu^  England  1    Yet  wlio  will  say  that  the  farming  in- 
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terests  of  this  or  any  other  country  might  not  be  promoted  indefi- 
nitely were  the  various  modes  of  cultivation  adopted  in  the  earth 
familiar  to  every  individual  agriculturist  ? 

In  like  manner,  it  would  be  absurd  for  any  individual,  or  associa- 
tion of  individuals,  even  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  teachers  their 
own  views  of  books  and  methods  of  instruction.  And  it  would 
be  equally  absurd  for  teachers  to  adopt  their  plans  and  suggestions 
at  once,  without  first  considering  their  own  wants  and  those  of  their 
pupils.  It  would  be  no  less  than  yielding  implicitly  to  authority^ 
m  a  country  and  in  an  occupation  where,  above  all,  free  inquiry  is 
not  only  permitted  but  demanded ;  and  adopting  the  theory  of  a 
single  person  to  the  exclusion  of  facts^  and  principles^  and  the 
theories  of  thousands. 

As  a  proof  of  this  propensity  among  teachers  to  take  things 
upon  trust,  to  the  exclusion  of  principles,  I  will  introduce  a  few  re- 
marks, and  two  or  three  anecdotes,  which  were  received  from  a 
careful  observer  of  common  schools. 

He  remarks,  that  after  considerable  acquaintance  with  teachers 
and  schools  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  he  has  found  'most 
teachers  more  anxious  to  be  told  of  some  definite  way  in  which 
they  may  increase  the  facilities  for  direct  knowledge  among  their 
pup'ds,  than  to  be  led  to  principles,  which  if  put  into  operation  in 
almost  any  way,  will  induce  pupils  to  search  for  themselves,  and 
thus  give  them  the  foundation  of  self-tuition.  They  prefer  to  be 
told  of  some  particular  exercise,  and  its  benefits,  especially  if  it  be 
siimilar  to  some  one  which  they  have  already  adopted  in  school^ 
rather  than  of  some  great  principle  which  would  include  the  intro- 
duction of  a  variety  of  exercises,  each  of  which  would  tend  ta 
produce  the  same  general  results.' 

Many  persons  of  this  character,  if  they  adopt  a  principle,  often 
apply  it  mechanically,  in  all  cases,  without  considering  hovy  it  must , 
vary  with  circumstances. 

In  visiting  a  school  containing  children  from  3  to  7  years  of  age, 
he  found  a  class  ranged  on  the  floor  for  reading ;  but  so  great  was 
the  disturbance  in  the  school,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  diem. 
On  suggesting  the  importance  of  order,  and  greater  silence ;  the 
teacher  replied,  'I  am  aware  that  they  are  noisy,  but  I  do  not  re-» 
strain  them  much,  as  Mr  Hall,  in  his  lectures,  says  that  young  chil* 
dren  ought  not  to  be  too  much  constrained,  for  fear  of  cramping 
their  energies ! '  This  instance  shows  very  clearly  that  the  best 
principle,  if  applied  as  an  invariable  rule,  may  produce  serious  evil. 
A  lemale  instructor,  who  was  anxiously  desirous  of  improving 
the  condition  of  her  school,  and  who  certainly  possessed  many  of 
the  qualifications  requisite  to  the  discharge  of  her  duues,  mani- 
fested very  great  aeficiency  in  regard  to  principles.  In  going 
through  an  exercise  with  the  geometrical  solids,  she  asked  her 
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pupils,  bow  many  sides  a  p)rrainid  had.  They  prompdy  answered, 
'Sir.'  How  many  sides  has  a  frustnim  of  a  pyramid  ?  *Four.' — 
These  absurd  mistakes  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  figures  employ- 
ed for  illustration  actually  had  this  number  of  sides ;  and  the  (act 
is  mentioned  to  show,  that  a  teacher  ought  to  understand  his  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  possess  apparatus,  and  receive  the  practical  direct 
tions  necessary  for  its  illustration. 

^  In  another  case,  the  instructor  asked  a  venr  young  pupil  a  ques- 
tion from  the  Infant  School  Manual  of  Mrs  Howland.  The  child 
answered  the  question,  %n  her  ovm  language^  with  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  accuracy..  But  the  teacher  was  not  satisfied,  and  pronoun- 
ced her  in  the  wrong,  merely  because  the  language  of  the  book  was 
not  given.' 

My  own  experience  accords  with  that  of  this  observer ;  and  did 
your  limits  permit,  I  might  relate  many  anecdotes  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. But  at  present  I  will  only  observe,  that  I  have  been  most 
forcibly  struck  with  the  fact,  that  young  ladies  who  have  spent  two 
or  three  months  m  an  infant  school,  often  seem  to  suppose  that  they 
have  *  learned  the  system,^  as  they  call  it,  perfecdy ;  as  if  they  had 
nothing  to  do  in  training  the  infant  mind  but  to  imitate  with  accura- 
cy the  questioning,  and  repeating  of  words,  the  clapping  of  hands, 
and  counting,  and  singing,  which  they  have  witnessed.  It  is  no 
trifling  concern  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  love  of  teachings  and  ac- 
quire that  tact  which  is  necessary,  even  in  communicatiiig  science, 
but  much  more  so  in  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  This  requires 
sometliing  more  than  mechanical  repetition  of  the  plans  and  meth- 
ods of  other  teachers.  The  living  mind  must  act  upon  the  living 
mind ;  the  heart  upon  the  heart;  and  the  teacher  must  originate^ 
as  well  as  imitate. 

Were  I  asked  by  an  instructor,  what  methods  and  plans  he  ought 
to  pursue,  I  would  only  reply ;  My  good  friend,  think.  Were  the" 
qiiestion  repeated  tlie  second  and  third  time,  I  would  stiU  say» 
THINK.  To  aid  him  in  thinkingy  1  would,  however,  advise, 
him  to  embrace  every  convenient  opportunity  of  learning  the  views, 
without  assenting  to  the  dogmas  of  others.  Let  him  attend,  if  pos* 
sible,  lectures  and  discussions  on  this  subject,  whether  in  Lyceums^ 
Conventions,  or  Teachers'  Associations,  and  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  in  visiting  the  schools  of  others.  Let  him  read 
the  best  books  on  education,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  an- 
cient or  modem.  Let  him  rejoice,  above  all,  to  learn  the  results 
of  actual  experiment  in  every  countr}\  Let  him  acquire  facts^  and 
then  make  a  practical  application  of  those,  facts  by  originatmg  and 

fursuing  plans  of  his  own,  and  adapted  to  his  own  circumstances, 
n  one  word,  let  him  love  his  pmfession,  and  seek  every  means  of 
iumrovement. 
iu  re|ard  to  sobool  boolb,  we  have  a  few  words  to  add.    Let 
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every  book  which  appears,  be  fairly  reviewed — ^we  do  not  say 
puffed — ^then  let  those  visitors,  teachers,  and  parents  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  after  examining  the  work  for  themselves, 
form  their  own  opinion  of  its  merits.  If  on  the  whole  they  deem 
.  it  worthy  of  adoption  into  their  school,  they  will  then  be  partially 
prepared  to  use  it,  for  they  will  have  some  knowledge  of  its  charac- 
ter. A  teacher  who  undertakes  to  use  a  work  wiUi  which  he  is 
unacquainted,  finds  himself  in  a  predicament  almost  as  awkward  as 
that  of  David,  in  Saul's  unwieldv  armon 

Indulge  me  once  more,  Mr  Editor,  in  entering  my  protest  against 
an  attempt,  by  any  individual,  or  any  association,  to  assume  the  pre- 
rogative of  deciding  for  a  whole  community,  what  books  to  use,  or 
what  modes  of  instruction  or  discipline  to  pursue,  even  if  the  num- 
ber of  unthinking  teachers  who  demand  such  a  decision,  were  ten 
times  greater  than  it  now  is.  Perhaps,  however,  this  protest 
is  entirely  gratuitous,  for  I  have  observed,  with  pleasure,  that  the 
disposition  in  question  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent  among  the 
most  inexperienced  teachers ;  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  have 
advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  narrow  circle  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  mingled  with  men  of  otiier  professions  and  pur- 
suits, just  in  the  same  prGfK)rtion  their  jealousies  and  prejudices  dis- 
appear, and  they  become  ready  to  conclude,  that  if  ever  our  schools 
are  elevated  to  ibe  'Condition  which  their  importance  demands,  it 
must  be  through  the  influence, — ^not  of  mechanical  teachers, — but 
of  those  who  ihink^  Bud- invent,  and  originate  for  tliemselves. 

In  conclusioD,  I  would  remark,  that  1  am  sometimes  surprised  at 
the  impatience  of  mankind  for  immediate  results.  Whether  it  is  a 
characteristic  peculiar  to  New  England,  I  ana  not  prepared  to  say, 
though  it  has  sometimes  been  so  considered.  It  is  manifested  above 
all  in  regard  to  early  education.  Before  the  season  of  blossoms  is 
well  past,  we  are  impatient  to  pluck  the  fruit.  It  seems  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  those  which  are  most  valual)le,  are  often  longest  in  ripen- 
ing, as  trees,  plants,  and  animals  are  remarkable  for  longevity,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  occupied  in  coming  to  maturity.  Or  .If  this 
should  be  remembered,  it  is  forgotten  tliat  man^ — physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  man — must  submit  to  the  same  law  of  the  Creator. 
Hence,  nothing  is  more  common,  at  the  present  day,  .than  for  those 
parents  and  teachers  who  become,  in  some  measure,  awake  to  the 
importance  of  education,  to  endeavor  to  propel  the  mind  forward, 
by  the  aid  of  every  labor-saving  process  they  can  bring  into  opera- 
tuxi. 

They  wish  to  have  books  and  plans  of  mstruction  so  contrived 
that  the  child  may  be  carried  over  the  ground  at  the  most  n^id 
rate  possible,  whether  he  use  his  faculties,  and  understand  the  sub- 
ject, or  not.  There  must  be  a  royal  road  to  every  science — it 
moist  be  a  raU  road  too-*fix>m  which  the  mental  machine  cannot 
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deviate.  No  matter  whether  the  road  be  safe,  or  likely  to  be  per- 
manent, if  the  cburse  be  rapid.  Speed  seems  to  be  the  only  ob- 
ject/ Those  who  write  on  education  are  required  to  graduate  their 
views  by  this  narrow  sighted  measure,  and  point  out  plans  of  in- 
struction which  save  the  pupil  the  labor  of  thinking,  and  the  teacher 
the  trouble  of  explaining  or  illustrating ;  which  enable  him  to  hasten 
throvgh  a  science,  with  the  greatest  number  of  pupils,  in  the  least 
possible  time.  Now,  Mr  Editor,  from  remarks  which  you  have 
occasionally  made  in  your  journal,  I  find  that  on  this  subject  your 
views,  in  many  points,  accord  with  my  own,  and  Herculean  as  the 
task  may  be,  I  hope  you  will  endeavor  to  convince  your  readers 
that  the  most  rapid  progress  is  not  always  the  best  for  the  pupil,  as 
premature  fruits,  however  agreeable  to  the  taste,  are  sometimes 
worthless,  if  nbt  absolutely  pernicious  in  tlie  result. 

A  Friend  of  Education. 


Abt.  VTII* — ^Principles  and  Methods  of  Intellectual  In- 
struction EXHIBITED  IN  THE  ExERCISES  OF  YoUNO  CHIL- 
DREN. 

Communicated  for  the  Anaala  of  Education. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  education,  when  exhibited  in 
connection,  mutually  explain  and  illustrate  each  other.  Their  rel- 
ative importance  is  brought  to  view.  Details  of  instruction  are 
presented)  not  as  isolated  parts,  but  in  their  relation  to  those  gen- 
eral principles  of  education  upon  which  their  successful  operation 
upon  the  mind  essentially  depends.  Principles  are  thus  exhibited 
in  their  appropriate  connection  with  the  mind ;  and  education,  both 
as  a  science  and  an  art,  is  given  as  a  perfect  whole.  As  every 
mental  influence,  however  limited  and  transient,  is  of  unspeakable 
importance,  to  every  thing  surrounding  the  mind,  becomes,  from 
its  connection,  worthjr  of  deep  attention.  The  details  of  instruction, 
whether  circtui^stantial  or  formal,  are  therefore  subjects  of  the  first 
importance  in  education. 

When  we  look  into  our  schools,  and  observe  die  influence  of 
prevailing  methods  of  instruction,  upon  the  young,  we  cannot  but 
perceive,  too  often,  a  very  wide  departure  from  sound  laews  of  the 
philosophy  of  education.  The  details  of  mstruction  have  little 
reference  to  the  true  nature  and  wants  of  the  mind.  The  child 
engages  in  the  employments  of  the  school-room  \^dthout  any  inter- 
est. He  perceives  but  a  faint  and  remote  connection  between 
these  eipployments  and  the  purposes  of  life.  His  heart  is  not  in 
them.  His  mind  !s  not  carried  beyond  the  present,  to  the  remote 
bfluence  which  his  prospects  should  exert  upon  his  character  and 
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happiness.  He  does  not  appreciate  the  influences  which  educa- 
tion is  shedding  upon  him ;  for  so  false  have  they  been  to  hb 
nature,  that  his  experience  has  given  him  no  light  in  the  past,  to 
encourage  a  prospective  hope  in  the  future.  Education  thus  be- 
comes to  him  an  aimless^  unmeanmg  process ;  the  light  and  truth 
which  it  sheds  upon  him,  is  so  false  and  dubious ;  so  intermingled 
with  darkness  and  error,  and  confers  so  little  pleasure,  that  he  either 
plods  carelessly  on  his  way,  or  gives  up  the  task  of  improvement 
in  despair.  Or  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  ambitious  rivaliy,  by  the 
exciting  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of  punishment,  to  exertion, 
bis  mind  still  moves  onward,  not  from  its  ovsn  internal  light  and 
impulses,  but  from  external  excitements.  Original  power,  and 
native  vigor  and  purity,  are  lost  in  the  servile  race  of  competition, 
and  the  mind  is  degraded  by  unworthy  influences. 

Methods  and  details,  not  less  than  principles  of  mstruction,  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  accountable  for  die  whole  issue  of  education. 
The  motives  cherished  by  these,  bear  strongly  upon  the  mental  and 
moral  character,  and  contribute  their  influence  in  its  formation. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  great  school  of  influences,  which  are  ever 
in  operation  from  without.  They  assist  the  mind  in  its  ascent  to- 
wards excellence,  or  they  oppose  its  progress.  They  favor  original 
vigor  and  activity  ;  or  they  lead  to  servfle  imitation  and  tameness 
of  spirit. 

The  idea  that  education,  when  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  is  to  create  and  cherish  original  tliought,  and  simplicity,  and 
purity  and  elevation  of  purpose,  seems  not  to  be  adverted  to  by 
those  entrusted  with  the  voung.  Popular  methods  still  favor  formal 
recitations,  and  modes  oi  study  wholly  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind.  Thought  is  but  little  encouraged.  Habits  of  correct  think- 
ing, are  not  cherished  as  tlie  best  preparation  for^correct  expression. 
The  intellectual  wants  of  the  individual  are  disregarded.  Old 
thoughts  are  wrought  up  in  various  new  forms,  and  the  memory 
k>aded  with  terms,  rather  than  the  understanding  filled  with  ideas. 
Lessons  are  still  matters  of  memory  and  recitation,  rather  than  oc- 
casions for  thought  and  mental  exercise. 

The  influence  of  such  a  course  upon  the  habits  of  the  young,  is 
fatal  to  original  force  of  character.  The  pupil  is  made  the  tame 
repeater  of  another's  thoughts.  He  is  not  called  upon  to  express 
bis  own.  His  mind  is  but  the  echo  of  another — ^receiving  and 
transmitting  ideas,  but  without  appreciating  their  meaning  or  appli- 
cation. Habits  of  listlessness  and  disgust  at  the  idea  of  study,  are 
by  this  means  acquired.  The  pupil  remains  unconscious  of  those 
powers  within  him,  which,  had  they  been  duly  cherished  and  ad- 
dressed, might  have  raised  him  to  the  appreciation  of  himself,  and 
saved  him  from  the  misery  of  mechanical  drudgery,  and  unmeaning 
rote.  He  might  have  been  appreciating  general  principles  instead 
of  dwelling  on  mere  questions  of  petty  detail. 
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property  of  the  owner  of  the  school ;  or,  if  on  lease,  the  landlord 
should  pay  for  all  improvements  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
A  piece  of  waste  land  would  not  be  objectionable  (provided  the 
soil  were  easy  to  cultivate),  because  it  would  be  cheaper,  and  the 
result,  if  successful,  would  be  more  decided. 

'  3,  A  man  should  be  hired  to  cultivate  the  ground,  part  with 
the  plough  or  spade,  part  as  a  garden.  He  must  be  intelligent 
generally,  and  understand  his  business  thoroughly ;  he  should  be 
of  a  kind  disposition,  and  should  comprehend  and  approve. the  ob- 
jects of  the  school ;  he  should  undertake  to  communicate  to  the 
children  all  the  knowledge  he  possesses,  and  consider  their  instruc- 
tion as  of  still  more  importance  than  his  manual  labor — ^not,  how- 
ever, neglecting  the  latter ;  he  should  direct  their  labor  in  the  most 
useful  manner,  both  for  the  garden,  and  themselves. 

M.  A  schoolmaster  should  be  obtained  for  the  direct  instruction 
of  the  children.  He  must  understand  that  the  chief  sphere  of  his 
teaching  would  be  in  the  garden  and  workshops ;  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  processes  going  on,  and  with  the  principles 
of  gardening  and  farming,  as  well  as  the  practice.  By  means 
of  the  interest  which  the  child  would  feel  in  the  objects 
before  him, — their  nature  and  uses — much  more  would  be 
learnt  than  through  any  system  of  book  instruction  not  illus- 
trated by  tangible  and  visible  facts.  The  qualities  and  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  the  habits  of  the  animals  fed  upon  it,  would  naturally 
become  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  afford  opportunities  of  useful  infor- 
mation. Tne  schoolmaster  must  work  with  the  children.  When 
the  gardener  points  out  the  work  required  for  the  garden,  the  mas- 
ter must  distribute  the  work,  and  superintend  it.  The  children 
must  work  in  groups,  under  monitors,  as  far  as  possible.  Each 
child  must  be  employed,  down  to  the  very  youngest,  who  musfhave 
some  work  allotted,  as   picking  stones,  counting  cabbages,  &c. 

*  6.  The  labor  must  be  adapted  to  the  age ;  and  regularly,  at 
stated  hours,  the  children  must  adjourn  to  the  school,  or  take  les- 
sons in  the  open  air,  according  to  the  weather  or  convenience. 
There  they  would  learn  reading,  &c. ;  great  part  of  the  lessons, 
exclusive  of  scriptural  instruction,  would  consist  of  explanations 
respecting  the  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  the  garden,  taken 
from  books  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Besides  gardening,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  such  trades  as  local  and  other  circumstances 
might  render  desireable :  masonry,  shoemaking,  tailor's,  carpenter's, 
blacksmith's  work — netting,  knitting,  &c. :  some  of  these  might 
form  also  direct  subjects  of  instruction. 

*  6.  The  girls,  under  the  direction  of  a  constant  female  superin- 
tendent, should  be  taught  household  work,  washing,  cooking,  bak- 
ing, &c.  They  should  not  be  exempt  from  out-door  labor — ^its 
healthiness  is  a  recommendation  for  all. 
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*  7.  A  cottage  must  be  found  for  the  gardener  and  schoolmaster, 
but  all  the  other  buildings  siiould  be  erected  by  tlie  labor  of  those 
persons  and  the  children.  The  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
inmates  should  grow  gradually,  and  in  proportion  to  their  own  ex- 
ertions. If  instructed  in  classes,  they  might  use  any  small  room 
that  could  be  obtained  for  their  temporary  accommodation.  The 
first  thing  to  be  erected  in  addition,  would  be  a  large  shed.  If  this 
were  begun  on  a  proper  plan,  i:  would  be  enlarged  by  degrees,  till 
It  answered  every  purpose.  The  children  would  soon  pave  the 
floor  with  stones,  if  directed.  The  building  would  serve  for  a 
scbooly  for  workshops,  and  for  a  place  of  exercise  in  bad  weather. 

*  8.  A  great  object  would  be  to  collect  manure  ;  cattle  must  be 
kept  for  diis  purpose,  and  every  other  means  resorted  to.  The 
children  might  be  usefully  employed  sometimes  in  collecting  and 
fetching  it  from  a  distance.  The  parents  might  be  encouiaged  to 
keep  pigs,  and  be  supplied  sometimes  with  food  for  them,  giving 
the  manure  in  return. 

'  9.  Besides  the  regular  work  of  the  garden,  &c.  the  children 
should  have  gardens  of  their  own,  of  which  the  whole  produce 
should  be  their  own,  to  carry  home  to  the  parents.  The  chDdreu 
should  be  allowed  to  bring  linen  from  home  to  wash,  and  to  make 
articles  of  furniture  for  presents  to  the  parents,  or  to  mend  any 
articles  about  the  house. 

*  10.  The  objects  of  the  school  should  be  fully  and  patiently  ex- 
plamed  to  tlie  parents,  who  should  be  invited  to  second  them.  The 
privDege  of  purchasing  the  garden  produce,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
factures of  the  school  at  a  low  price  from  the  school  shop,  should 
be  offered  to  the  parents ;  and  the  rewards  of  the  children,  should 
be  composed  of  such  articles  as  would  be  valuable  to  their  families. 
Give  the  parents,  in  short,  as  great  an  interest  as  possible  in  the 
school,  which  experience  points  out  as  the  best  mode  of  doing  it.  Let 
them  feel  the  school  to  be,  as  it  were,  their  own.  Let  them  see 
that  they  reap  all  the  advantage,  except  in  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  property ;  but  let  this  improvement  benefit  them  in  a 
palpable  manner.  Here  they  might  bring  their  assistance,  viz.  la- 
Dor  to  the  school,  as  a  common  fund  :  a  deposit  of  labor  to  be  re- 
turned in  produce,  or  in  education  to  the  children. 

*  Whatever  trade  a  parent  exercised,  let  him,  at  his  leisure  time, 
give  his  labor  or  instruction  to  the  school.  The  complaint  is,  that 
the  parent  cannot  get  employment — then  he  would  have  more  time 
to  give  to  the  school.  Invite  a  stocking-maker,  or  weaver,  from  an 
over-peopled  manufactory,  to  setde  near  the  school,  teach  the  chil- 
dren his  trade,  work  for  the  neighborhood,  and  vary  his  labor,  or 
work  at  leisure  hours  in  the  garden.  His  health,  con\fort,  and 
character  would  improve.  It  would  be  easy  to  keep  a  labor-ac- 
count of  hours'  work  against  every  one  who  gave  his  labor  to  the 
.garden ;  this  would  be  valued  and  paid  m  produce. 
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*  11.  As  the  children  would  improve  daily,  and  their  labor  be- 
come more  valuable  the  longer  they  stayed,  it  would  be  right  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  parents,  to  continue  the  children  at 
the  school  a  certain  number  of  years.  This  would  not  only  repay 
the  school  more  completely,  but  would  promote  the  general  objects 
of  the  establishment ;  the  formation  of  good  habits  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  practical  knowledge. 

'  12.  Of  course,  tools  of  all  kinds  must  be  provided  by  the  pro- 
prietor ;  the  mode  in  which  he  would  look  for  remuneration  would 
be  the  payment  of  the  children,  their  labor  in  garden  produce,  and 
the  permanent  improvemeut  in  land  and  buildings.  He  would 
also  form  a  collection  of  books  for  the  school,  containing  the  re- 
quisite information  on  the  subjects  of  their  labors. 

'  1 3.  The  Bible  should  not  be  made  a  class-book,  but  read  at 
stated  times,  as  a  book  of  divine  instruction,  and  proper  passages 
learned  out  of  it.  Doctrinal  religion  should  not  be  taught  in  the 
school ;  but  what  is  taught,  should  be  entirely  practical,  and  made 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  work. 

'  There  should  be  a  plan  of  the  garden  and  premises.  This  plan 
should  be  studied  in  the  school,  and  would  exemplify  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  land,  measuring,  8ic.  Each  boy,  as  he  grew  old^ 
enough,  should  make  one  for  himself,  on  a  reduced  scale.  The 
children  should  learn  the  distances,  in  feet,  of  all  parts  of  tlie  gar- 
den, and  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  whole,  and  in  each  part ; 
the  plants  growing  in  each  bed,  their  number,  value,  &2;c.  The 
children  should  be  aDowed  to  propagate  plants  for  themselves,  for 
pleasure,  or  for  sale ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  might  have  the 
means  of  erecting  a  green-house. 

'  Exact  registers  shoidd  be  kept  of  all  the  occupations  and  ex- 
penses of  the  school ;  these  should  form  the  study  of  the  children, 
and  from  them  the  arithmetical  sums  should  be  chiefly  taken. 

H4.  A  savings  bank  should  be  established  in  the  school  for  the 
children.* 


Art.  VII. — ^Theory  A^D  Practice. 

Mr  Editor — Many  individuals,  and  among  the  number  some 
teachers,  seem  to  believe  that  the  measures  hitherto  pursued  by  the 
friends  of  education  in  this  country  are  not  sufficiently  practi- 
caL  They  complain  that  there  is  too  much  discussion  of  principles, 
or  setting  forth  theories ;  and  too  few  facts. 

When  a  school  convention,  or  a  meeting  of  an  association  of 
teachers  has  been  held,  the  first  questions  usually  asked  by  persons 
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of  this  description,  are,  What  have  they  done  ?  What  books  have 
they  recommended  ?  What  studies  have  they  designated  as  prop- 
er to  be  pursued  in  school  ?  What  methods  of  instruction  ?  If  it 
is  ascertained  that  the  time  was  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  im- 
portant topics,  such  as  are  calculated  to  elicit  inquiry,  and  promote 
the  personal  improvement  of  the  members,  without  presuming  to 
make  any  of  the  decisions  demanded  ; — if  no  books  or  mediods  of 
instruction  have  been  resolved  on,  their  labors  are  at  once  denoun- 
ced as  useless. 

The  same  individuals  are  ever  complaining  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  writers  on  education  of  the  present  age.  "  All  these  j»nn- 
ciples^  say  they,  "  are  of  no  value  to  teachers.  We  want  fads. 
We  wish,  above  all,  to  have  you  tell  us  what  to  do.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  to  us  what  others  do,  50,  or  500,  or  5000  miles  dis- 
tant. What  must  we  do  ?  What  rewards  and  punishments  must 
we  adopt  ?  How,  and  for  what  purposes  must  we  use  die  black 
board }  What  books  are  the  best  ?  What  is  the  best  method  of 
teaching  writing,  arithmetic,  or  geography  ?  A  hundred  volumes  of 
your  theoriesy  and  principles^  and  dttails  of  the  plans  of  othersy 
would  be  of  far  less  consequence  to  us  than  a  plain,  practical,  ac- 
count of  the  best  method  of  teaching  a  single  science.  We  are 
tired  and  disgusted  with  the  course  hitherto  taken,  especially  by  die 
periodical  devoted  to  this  subject." 

I  have  heard  remarks  of  this  kind  repeatedly,  Mr  Editor,  and 
firom  teachers  of  reputation ;  but  should  have  heard  them  from 
teachers  of  four  centuries  ago,  with  sensations  less  painful ;  for  if 
there  be  an  individual  on  eardi,  worthy  of  universal  love  and  res- 
pect, it  is  the  faithful  instructor,  who  seeks  every  means  of  improv- 
ing himself  and  his  school.  It  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  with 
Dr  Rush,  that  '  Mothers  and  Schoolmasters  plant  the  seeds  of 
nearly  all  the  good  and  evil  in  the  world.'  But  I  cannot  remain 
satisfied  with  this  plan  of  submitting  implicitly  to  the  dictation  of 
others ;  above  all,  in  regard  to  education.  No  one  is  more  anxious 
than  myself  that  every  teacher  should  adopt  such  books,  plans, 
and  methods,  as  in  the  estimation  of  himself  and  those  whom  it 
concerns,  are  best  for  his  school^  taking  it  as  it  exists.  But  to  be 
enabled  to  do  this  successfully,  it  is  believed  the  practice  of  other 
teachers  in  their  various  circumstances,  with  the  principles  which 
dictated  that  practice,  ought  to  be  known.  With  this  aid,  an  in- 
structor will  often  be  able  to  act  from  principles  of  his  own,  and  to 
originato  plans  for  himself. 

It  must  surely  be  obvious,  to  every  one  who  reflects,  that  no 
books  or  methods  of  instruction  or  discipline  can  be  adapted  to  the 
ever  varying  wants  and  circumstances  of  all  teachers  and  pupUs. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  children  in  school  should  be  constant^ 
hf  employed^  for  example.    The  importance  of  this  principle  caa-- 
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*  11.  As  the  children  would  improve  daily,  and  their  labor  be- 
come more  valuable  the  longer  tliey  stayed,  it  would  be  right  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  parents,  to  continue  the  children  at 
the  school  a  certain  number  ol*  years.  This  would  not  only  repay 
the  school  more  completely,  but  would  promote  the  general  objects 
of  the  establishment ;  the  formation  of  good  habits  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  practical  knowledge. 

'  12.  Of  course,  tools  of  all  kinds  must  be  provided  by  the  pro- 
prietor ;  the  mode  in  which  he  would  look  for  remuneration  would 
be  the  payment  of  the  children,  dieir  labor  in  garden  produce,  and 
the  permanent  improvement  in  land  and  buildings.  He  would 
also  form  a  collection  of  books  for  the  school,  containing  the  re- 
quisite information  on  the  subjects  of  their  labors. 

*  1 3.  The  Bible  should  not  be  made  a  class-book,  but  read  at 
stated  times,  as  a  book  of  divine  instruction,  and  proper  passages 
learned  out  of  it.  Doctrinal  religion  should  not  be  taught  in  the 
school ;  but  what  is  taught,  should  be  entirely  practical,  and  made 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  work. 

'  There  should  be  a  plan  of  the  garden  and  premises.  This  plan 
should  be  studied  in  the  school,  and  would  exemplify  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  land,  measuring.  Sic.  Each  boy,  as  he  grew  old^ 
enough,  should  make  one  for  himself,  on  a  reduced  scale.  The 
children  should  learn  the  distances,  in  feet,  of  all  parts  of  tlie  gar- 
den, and  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  whole,  and  in  each  part ; 
the  plants  growing  in  each  bed,  their  number,  value,  &2;c.  The 
children  should  be  aUowed  to  propagate  plants  for  themselves,  for 
pleasure,  or  for  sale ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  might  have  the 
means  of  erecting  a  green-house. 

*  Exact  registers  should  be  kept  of  all  the  occupations  and  ex- 
penses of  the  school ;  these  should  form  the  study  of  the  children, 
and  from  them  the  arithmetical  sums  should  be  chiefly  taken. 

M4.  A  savings  bank  should  be  established  in  the  school  for  the 
children.' 


Art.  Vn. — ^Theory  and  Practice. 

Mr  Editor — Many  individuals,  and  among  the  number  some 
teachers,  seem  to  believe  that  the  measures  hitherto  pursued  by  the 
friends  of  education  in  this  country  are  not  sufficiently  practi- 
caL  They  complain  that  there  is  too  much  discussion  ot  principles, 
or  setting  forth  theories ;  and  too  few  facts. 

When  a  school  convention,  or  a  meeting  of  an  association  of 
teachers  has  been  held,  the  first  questions  usually  asked  by  persons 
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of  this  description,  are,  What  have  they  done  ?  What  books  have 
they  recommended  ?  What  studies  have  they  designated  as  prop- 
er to  be  pursued  in  school  ?  What  methods  of  instruction  ?  If  it 
is  ascertained  that  the  time  was  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  im- 
portant topics,  such  as  are  calculated  to  elicit  inquiry,  and  promote 
the  personal  improvement  of  the  members,  without  presuming  to 
make  any  of  the  decisions  demanded  ; — ^if  no  books  or  methods  of 
instruction  have  been  resolved  on,  their  labors  are  at  once  denoun- 
ced as  useless. 

The  same  individuals  are  ever  complaining  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  writers  on  education  of  the  present  age.  "  All  these  j^rin- 
ciplesy'*  say  they,  "  are  of  no  value  to  teachers.  We  want  fads. 
We  wish,  above  all,  to  have  you  tell  us  what  to  do.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  to  us  what  others  do,  50,  or  500,  or  5000  miles  dis- 
tant. What  must  we  do  ?  What  rewards  and  punishments  must 
we  adopt  ?  How,  and  for  what  purposes  must  we  use  die  black 
board }  What  books  are  the  best  ?  What  is  the  best  method  of 
teaching  writing,  arithmetic,  or  geography  ?  A  hundred  volumes  of 
your  theoriesy  and  principles,  and  dttaih  of  the  plans  of  others^ 
would  be  of  far  less  consequence  to  us  than  a  plain,  practical,  ac- 
count of  the  best  method  of  teaching  a  single  science.  We  are 
tired  and  disgusted  with  the  course  hitherto  taken,  especiaUy  by  the 
periodical  devoted  to  this  subject." 

I  have  heard  remarks  of  this  kind  repeatedly,  Mr  Editor,  and 
from  teachers  of  reputation ;  but  should  have  heard  them  from 
teachers  of  four  centuries  ago,  with  sensations  less  painful ;  for  if 
there  be  an  individual  on  eardi,  worthy  of  universal  love  and  res- 
pect, it  is  the  faithful  instructor,  who  seeks  every  means  of  improv- 
mg  himself  and  his  school.  It  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  with 
Dr  Rush,  that  *  Mothers  and  Schoolmasters  plant  the  seeds  of 
nearly  all  the  good  and  evil  in  the  world.'  But  I  cannot  remain 
satisfied  with  this  plan  of  submitting  implicitly  to  the  dictation  of 
others ;  above  all,  in  regard  to  education.  No  one  is  more  anxious 
than  myself  that  every  teacher  should  adopt  such  books,  plans, 
and  methods,  as  in  the  estimation  of  himself  and  those  whom  it 
concerns,  are  best  for  his  school,  taking  it  as  it  exists.  But  to  be 
enabled  to  do  this  successfully,  it  is  believed  the  practice  of  other 
teachers  in  their  various  circumstances,  with  the  principles  which 
dictated  that  practice,  ought  to  be  known.  With  this  aid,  an  in- 
structor will  often  be  able  to  act  from  principles  of  his  own,  and  to 
originate  plans  for  himself. 

It  must  surely  be  obvious,  to  every  one  who  reflects,  that  no 
books  or  methods  of  instruction  or  discipline  can  be  adapted  to  the 
ever  varying  wants  and  circumstances  of  all  teachers  and  pupils. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  children  in  school  should  be  constant^ 
hf  employed^  for  example.    The  importance  of  this  principle  caa^ 
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not  be  too  often  enforced,  nor  its  merits  too  often  discussed ;  nor 
can  there  be  too  many  metliods  of  employment  suggested ;  yet 
should  an  association  of  teachers  recommend  a  certain  routine  of 
exercises  to  be  adopted  in  all  schools,  would  any  thing  be  gained 
to  the  cause  of  education? 

Again,  the  principle  that  reading  lessons  should  be  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  pupils  is  equally  sound  and  defensible.  Its  advan- 
tages, and  the  evils  of  books  of  a  diflFerent  character,  are  proper 
,  subjects  of  inquiry  and  discussion.  But  suppose  an  association 
or  convention,  or  a  writer  on  education  goes  farther,  and  prescribes 
a  set  of  reading  books,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Are  teachers  to 
receive  their  ipse  diocit  at  once  ?  And  suppose  they  should.  How 
long  would  it  be  before  another  association,  equally  competent  to 
make  decisions,  would  recommend  a  very  different  collection  of 
books  ?  But  if  there  are  a  dozen,  or  a  hundred  different  prescrip- 
tions abroad,  whom  shall  we  follow  ? 

Suppose  four  different  reading  books  for  the  various  classes  are 
proposed,  the  first  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  beginner,  the 
second  to  those  of  the  pupil  a  little  more  advanced,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  to  those  of  older  classes.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Few 
school  districts  in  our  country  are  willing  to  introduce  more 
than  one  new  reading  book  at  a  time.  Now  which  of  the  four 
will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  whole  school  ?  Only  a  single  one 
of  them  will  probably  be  adopted,  in  three  fourths  of  our  schools 
that  are  influenced  at  all  by  the  resolutions,  and  that  probably,  in 
most  cases,  the  cheapest. 

Suppose  that  in  view  of  these  facts,  all  the  writers  and  all  tlie 
associations  in  our  country  could  agree  on  a  single  book.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  while  it  would  meet  the  wants  and  capacities  of  some 
individuals,  classes,  and  schools,  it  would  be  altogether  unfit  for 
others  ? 

But,  more  than  this,  what  becomes  of  the  independence  of  a 
teacher  who  thus  yields  implicitly  to  the  opinions  of  others,  instead 
of  exercising  his  own  faculties  in  comparing  diflferent  books,  and 
methods  of  discipline  and  instruction;  and  in  view  of  his  own 
powers  and  the  condition  of  his  own  school,  appropriating  to  him- 
self such  only  as  circumstances  seem  to  demand  ? 

What  would  an  agriculturist,  of  plain  sense,  tliink  of  the  man 
who  should  undertake  to  point  out  a  mode  of  managing  and  culti- 
vating a  farm  which  should  be  equally  applicable  to  all  soils,  and 
climates,  and  circumstances  ?  That  should  say  that  all  land  ought  ta 
be  ploughed  to  a  certain  prescribed  depth,  and  planted  at  precisely 
the  same  time,  and  the  crops  dressed  at  similar  intervals  ?  His 
directions  might  be  useful  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plains  of  Mexico, 
but  would  they  at  the  same  time  be  applicable  to  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  New  England  1    Yet  who  will  say  that  the  farnaing  in-- 
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terests  of  this  or  any  other  country  might  not  be  promoted  indefi- 
nitely were  the  various  modes  of  cultivation  adopted  in  the  earth 
familiar  to  every  individual  agriculturist  ? 

Id  like  manner,  it  would  be  absurd  for  any  individual,  or  associa- 
tion of  individuals,  even  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  teachers  their 
own  views  of  books  and  methods  of  instruction.  And  it  would 
be  equally  absurd  for  teachers  to  adopt  their  plans  and  suggestions 
at  once,  without  first  considering  their  own  wants  and  those  of  their 
pupils.  It  would  be  no  less  than  yielding  implicitly  to  authority^ 
m  a  country  and  in  an  occupation  where,  above  all,  free  inquiry  is 
not  only  permitted  but  demanded ;  and  adopting  the  theory  of  a 
single  person  to  the  exclusion  of  facts^  dna  principles^  and  the 
theories  of  thousands. 

As  a  proof  of  this  propensity  among  teachers  to  take  thbgs 
upon  trust,  to  the  exclusion  of  principles,  I  will  introduce  a  few  re- 
marks, and  two  or  three  anecdotes,  which  were  received  from  a 
careful  observer  of  common  schools. 

He  remarks,  that  after  considerable  acquaintance  with  teachers 
and  schools  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  he  has  found  ^most 
teachers  more  anxious  to  be  told  of  some  definite  way  in  which 
they  may  increase  the  facilities  for  direct  knowledge  among  their 
pupils,  than  to  be  led  to  principles^  which  if  put  into  operation  in 
almost  any  way^  will  induce  pupils  to  search  for  themselves,  and 
thus  give  them  the  foundation  of  self-tuition.  They  prefer  to  be 
told  of  some  particular  exercise^  and  its  benefits,  especially  if  it  be 
similar  to  some  one  which  they  have  already  adopted  in  school^ 
rather  than  of  some  great  principle  which  would  include  the  intro^ 
duction  of  a  variety  of  exercises,  each  of  which  would  tend  to 
produce  the  same  general  results.* 

Many  persons  of  this  character,  if  they  adopt  a  principle,  often 
apply  it  raechanicaUy,  in  all  cases,  without  considering  how  it  must , 
vary  with  circumstances. 

In  visiting  a  school  containing  children  from  3  to  7  years  of  age, 
he  found  a  class  ranged  on  the  floor  for  reading ;  but  so  great  was 
the  disturbance  in  the  school,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  tliem. 
On  suggesting  the  importance  of  order,  and  greater  silence ;  the 
teacher  replied,  'I  am  aware  that  they  are  noisy,  but  I  do  not  re- 
strain them  much,  as  Mr  Hall,  in  his  lectures,  says  that  young  chil- 
dren ought  not  to  be  too  much  constrained,  for  fear  of  cramping 
their  enereles !  *  This  instance  shows  very  clearly  that  the  best 
prmciple,  if  applied  as  an  invariable  rule,  may  produce  serious  evil. 

A  temale  bstructor,  who  was  anxiously  desirous  of  improving 
the  condition  of  her  school,  and  who  certainly  possessed  many  of 
the  qualifications  requisite  to  the  discharge  of  her  duties,  mani- 
fested very  great  aeficiency  in  regard  to  principles,  in  going 
through  an  exercise  with  the  geometrical  solids,  she  asked  her 
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pupils,  how  many  sides  a  pyramid  had.  They  prompdy  answered, 
*Sir.'  How  many  sides  has  a  frustrum  of  a  pyramid  ?  *Four.' — 
These  absurd  mistakes  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  figures  employ- 
ed for  illustration  actually  had  this  number  of  sides ;  and  the  fact 
is  mentioned  to  show,  that  a  teacher  ought  to  understand  his  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  possess  apparatus,  and  receive  the  practical  direc- 
tions necessary  for  its  illustration. 

*  In  another  case,  the  instructor  asked  a  Yery  young  pupil  a  ques- 
tion from  the  Infant  School  Manual  of  Mrs  riowland.  The  child 
answered  the  question,  in  her  own  langtuige^  with  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  But  the  teacher  was  not  satisfied,  and  pronoun- 
ced her  in  the  wrong,  merely  because  the  language  of  the  book  was 
not  given.' 

My  own  experience  accords  with  that  of  this  observer ;  and  did 
your  limits  permit,  I  might  relate  many  anecdotes  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. But  at  present  I  will  only  observe,  that  I  have  been  most 
forcibly  struck  with  the  fact,  that  young  ladies  who  have  spent  two 
or  three  months  in  an  infant  school,  often  seem  to  suppose  that  they 
have  '  learned  the  system,^  as  they  call  it,  perfectly ;  as  if  they  had 
notliing  to  do  in  training  the  infant  mind  but  to  imitate  with  accura- 
cy the  questioning,  and  repeating  of  words,  the  clapping  of  hands, 
and  counting,  and  singing,  which  they  have  witnessed.  It  is  no 
trifling  concern  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  love  of  teaching,  and  ac- 
quire that  tact  which  is  necessary,  even  in  communicating  science^ 
but  much  more  so  in  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  This  requires 
something  more  than  mechanical  repetition  of  the  plans  and  meth- 
ods of  other  teachers.  The  living  mind  must  act  upon  the  living 
mind ;  the  heart  upon  the  heart;  and  the  teacher  must  originate^ 
as  well  as  imitate. 

Were  I  asked  by  an  instructor,  what  methods  and  plans  he  ought 
to  pursue,  I  would  only  reply ;  My  good  friend,  think.  Were  the 
question  repeated  the  second  and  third  time,  I  would  still  say,, 
THINK.  To  aid  him  in  thinkings  I  would,  however,  advise, 
him  to  embrace  every  convenient  opportunity  of  learning  the  views, 
without  assenting  to  the  dogmas  of  others.  Let  him  attend,  if  pos- 
sible, lectures  and  discussions  on  this  subject,  whether  in  Lyceums, 
Conventions,  or  Teachers'  Associations,  and  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  in  visiting  the  schools  of  others.  Let  him  read 
the  best  books  on  education,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  an- 
cient or  modem.  Let  him  rejoice,  above  all,  to  learn  the  results 
of  actwd  experiment  in  every  countr)'.  Let  him  acquire  facts^  and 
then  make  a  practical  application  of  those,  facts  by  origmating  and 
pursuing  plans  of  his  own,  and  adapted  to  his  own  circumstances. 
In  one  word,  let  him  love  his  profession,  and  seek  every  means  of 
improvement. 

la  regard  to  school  boo£s,  we  have  a  few  words  to  add.    Let 
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every  book  which  appears,  be  fairly  reviewed — ^we  do  not  say 
puffed — ^then  let  those  visitors,  teachers,  and  parents  who  take  aa 
interest  in  the  subject,  after  examining  the  work  for  themselves, 
form  their  own  opinion  of  its  merits.  If  on  the  whole  they  deem 
,  it  worthy  of  adoption  into  their  school,  they  will  then  be  partially 
prepared  to  use  it,  for  they  will  have  some  knowledge  of  its  charac- 
ter. A  teacher  who  undertakes  to  use  a  work  with  which  he  is 
unacquainted,  finds  himself  in  a  predicament  almost  as  awkward  as 
that  of  David,  in  Saul's  unwieldy  armor. 

Indulge  me  once  more,  Mr  £ditor,  in  entenng  my  protest  agamst 
an  attempt,  by  any  individual,  or  any  association,  to  assume  the  pre- 
rogative of  deciding  for  a  whole  community^  what  books  to  use,  or 
what  modes  of  instruction  or  discipline  to  pursue,  even  if  the  num- 
ber of  unthinking  teachers  who  demand  such  a  decision,  were  ten 
times  greater  ian  it  now  is.  Perhaps,  however,  this  protest 
is  entirely  gratuitous,  for  I  have  observed,  with  pleasure,  tliat  the 
disposition  in  question  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent  among  the 
most  inexperienced  teachers ;  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  have 
advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  narrow  circle  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  mingled  with  men  of  other  professions  and  pur- 
suits, just  in  the  same  proportion  their  jealoosies  and  prejudices  dis- 
appear, and  they  become  ready  to  conclude,  that  if  ever  our  schools 
are  elevated  to  ihe  icondition  which  their  importance  demands,  it 
must  be  through  the  Influence, — ^not  of  mechanical  teachers, — but 
of  those  who  thinkj  and* invent,  and  originate  for  diemselves. 

In  conclusbn,  I  would  remark,  that  1  am  sometimes  surprised  at 
the  impatience  of  mankind  for  immediate  results.  Whether  it  is  a 
characteristic  peculiar  to  New  England,  I  aiQ  not  prepared  to  say, 
thou^  it hassometimes been  so  considered.  It  is  manifested  above 
all  in  regard  to  early  education.  Before  the  season  of  blossoms  is 
well  past,  we  are  impatient  to  pluck  the  fruit.  It  seems  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  those  which  are  most  valuable,  are  often  longest  in  ripen- 
ing, as  trees,  plants,  and  animals  are  remarkable  for  longevity,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  occupied  in  coming  to  maturity.  Or^f  this 
should  be  remembered,  it  is  forgotten  that  man— physical,  moral, 
and  inteUectual  man — must  submit  to  the  same  law  of  the  Creator. 
Hence,  nothing  is  more  common,  at  the  prosent  day,^han  for  those 
parents  and  teachers  who  become,  in  some  measure,  awake  to  the 
importance  of  education,  to  endeavor  to  propel  the  mind  forward, 
by  the  aid  of  every  labor-saving  process  they  can  bring  into  opera- 
tioo. 

They  wish  to  have  books  and  plans  of  instruction  so  contrived 
that  the  child  may  be  carried  over  the  ground  at  the  most  n^pid 
rate  possible,  whether  he  use  his  faculties,  and  understand  the  sub- 
ject, or  not.  There  must  be  a  royal  road  to  every  science — it 
nuist  be  a  rail  road  too — ^firom  which  the  mental  machine  cannot 
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deviate.  No  matter  whether  the  road  be  safe,  or  likely  to  be  per- 
manent, if  the  c6urse  be  rapid.  Speed  seems  to  be  the  only  ob- 
ject.^ Those  who  write  on  education  are  required  to  graduate  their 
views  by  this  narrow  sighted  measure,  and  point  out  plans  of  in- 
struction which  save  the  pupil  the  labor  of  thinking,  and  the  teacher 
the  trouble  of  explaining  or  illustrating ;  which  enable  him  to  hasten 
ihrovgh  a  science,  with  the  greatest  number  of  pupils,  in  the  least 
possible  time.  Now,  Mr  Editor,  from  remarks  which  you  have 
occasionally  made  in  your  journal,  I  find  that  on  this  subject  your 
views,  in  many  points,  accord  with  my  own,  and  Herculean  as  the 
task  may  be,  I  hope  you  will  endeavor  to  convince  your  readers 
that  the  most  rapid  progress  is  not  always  the  best  for  the  pupil,  as 
premature  fruits,  however  agreeable  to  the  taste,  are  sometimes 
wortliless,  if  nbt  absolutely  pernicious  in  tlie  result. 

A  Friend  or  Education. 


Art.  Vni, — Principles  and  Methods  of  Intellectual  In- 
struction EXHIBITED  IN  THE  ExERCISES  OF  YoUNO  CHIL- 
DREN. 

Coainuiueated  for  the  AnoaU  of  Education. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  education,  when  exhibited  in 
connection,  mutually  explain  and  illustrate  each  other.  Their  rel- 
ative importance  b  brought  to  view.  Details  of  instruction  are 
presented,  not  as  isolated  parts,  but  in  their  relation  to  those  gen- 
eral principles  of  education  upon  which  their  successful  operation 
upon  the  mind  essentially  depends.  Principles  are  thus  exhibited 
in  their  appropriate  connection  with  the  mind ;  and  education,  both 
as  a  science  and  an  art,  is  given  as  a  perfect  whole.  As  every 
mental  influence,  however  limited  and  transient,  is  of  unspeakable 
importance,  to  every  thing  surroundbg  the  mind,  becomes,  from 
its  connection,  worthv  of  deep  attention.  The  details  of  instruction, 
whether  cinuni&stantial  or  formal,  are  therefore  subjects  of  the  first 
importance  in  education. 

When  we  look  into  our  schools,  and  observe  the  influence  of 
prevailing  methods  of  instruction,  upon  the  young,  we  cannot  but 
perceive,  too  often,  a  very  wide  departure  fix)m  sound  laews  of  the 
philosophy  of  education.  The  details  of  mstruction  have  little 
reference  to  the  true  nature  and  wants  of  the  mind.  The  cbfld 
engages  m  the  employments  of  the  school-room  without  any  inter- 
est. He  perceives  but  a  faint  and  remote  connection  between 
these  eipplojrments  and  the  purposes  of  life.  His  heart  is  not  in 
them.  His  mind  Is  not  carried  beyond  the  present,  to  the  remote 
influence  which  his  prospects  should  exert  upon  his  character  and 
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happiness.  He  does  not  appreciate  the  influences  which  educa- 
tion is  shedding  upon  him ;  for  so  false  have  they  been  to  hb 
nature,  that  his  experience  has  given  him  no  light  in  the  past,  to 
encourage  a  prospective  hope  in  the  future.  Education  thus  be- 
comes to  him  an  aimless,  unmeaning  process ;  the  light  and  truth 
which  it  sheds  upon  him,  is  so  false  and  dubious ;  so  intermingled 
urith  darkness  and  error,  and  confers  so  little  pleasure,  that  he  either 
plods  carelessly  on  his  way,  or  gives  up  the  task  of  improvement 
in  despair.  Or  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  ambitious  rivalry,  by  the 
exciting  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of  punishment,  to  exertion, 
bis  mind  still  moves  onward,  not  from  its  o^^^n  internal  light  and 
impulses,  but  from  external  excitements.  Original  power,  and 
native  vigor  and  purity,  are  lost  in  the  servile  race  of  competition, 
and  the  mind  is  degraded  by  unworthy  influences. 

Methods  and  details,  not  less  than  principles  of  instruction,  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  accountable  for  the  whole  issue  of  education. 
The  motives  cherished  by  these,  bear  strongly  upon  the  mental  and 
moral  character,  and  contribute  their  influence  in  its  formation. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  great  school  of  influences,  which  are  ever 
in  operation  from  without.  They  assist  the  mind  in  its  ascent  to- 
wards excellence,  or  they  oppose  its  progress.  They  favor  original 
vigor  and  activity  ;  or  they  lead  to  servile  imitation  and  tameness 
of  spirit. 

The  idea  that  education,  when  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  is  to  create  and  cherish  original  thought,  and  simplicity,  and 
purity  and  elevation  of  purpose,  seems  not  to  be  adverted  to  by 
those  entrusted  with  the  voung.  Popular  methods  still  favor  formal 
recitations,  and  modes  of  study  wholly  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind.  Thought  is  but  little  encouraged.  Habits  of  correct  think- 
ing, are  not  cherished  as  the  best  preparation  for^correct  expression. 
The  intellectual  wants  of  the  individual  are  disregarded.  Old 
thoughts  are  wrought  up  in  various  new  forms,  and  the  memory 
loaded  with  terms,  rather  than  the  understanding  filled  with  ideas. 
Lessons  are  still  matters  of  memory  and  recitation,  rather  than  oc- 
casions for  thought  and  mental  exercise. 

The  influence  of  such  a  course  upon  the  habits  of  the  young,  is 
fatal  to  original  force  of  character.  The  pupil  is  made  the  tame 
repeater  oi  another's  thoughts.  He  is  not  called  upon  to  express 
his  own.  His  mind  is  but  the  echo  of  another — receiving  and 
transmitting  ideas,  but  without  appreciating  their  meaning  or  appli- 
cation. Habits  of  listiessness  and  disgust  at  the  idea  of  study,  are 
by  this  means  acquired.  The  pupil  remains  unconscious  of  those 
powers  within  him,  which,  had  they  been  duly  cherished  and  ad- 
dressed, might  have  raised  him  to  the  appreciation  of  himself,  and 
saved  him  from  the  misery  of  mechanical  drudgery,  and  unmeaning 
rote.  He  might  have  been  appreciating  general  principles  instead 
of  dwelling  on  mere  questions  of  petty  detail. 
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Whence  come  these  evils,  but  from  a  want  of  respect  for  the 
mind,  as  the  true  guide  to  itself.  A  generous  confidence  in  this, 
is  the  oi?ly  warrant  for  guiding  it  successfully.  Regarded  as  the 
creative  power,  which,  by  its  own  activity,  is  destined  chiefly  to 
form  and  guide  itself;  to  make  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  loves  to 
reside,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  learn  how  it  is  to  be 
addressed,  by  other  minds.  It  is  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ence of  another,  without  reference  to  the  controlling  will,  with  which 
it  is  endowed.  It  is  to  be  respected,  interrogated,  cherished,  op- 
erated upon,  through  this  will,  and  not  against  it.  Education,  in- 
deed, when  conducted  upon  generous,  and  philosophical  principles, 
has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  motives  presented  to  the  mind,  in  order 
to  move,  through  the  will,  the  whole  mass  of  faculties  and  powers 
which  compose  the  human  constitution.  It  is  a  process  of  enlight- 
ening the  whole  nature,  that  the  accumulated  and  concentrated 
light  thus  imparted,  may  bear  upon  the  conscience,  and  diffuse 
itself  tliroughout  the  whole  being. 

The  pleasure  in  original  activity  of  mind,  so  obvious  in  children, 
when  wisely  addressed,  may  render  their  education  interesting  and 
delightful  to  them.  Respecting  their  minds,  cherishing  their  wills, 
and  supplying  this  activity  with  the  means  upon  which  to  expend 
itself,  the  teacher  will  find  his  employment  full  of  instruction  ;  the 
young  under  his  influence,  will  be  happy ;  because  he  will  pursue 
the  course  which  their  nature  demands,  and  their  original  wants 
will  all  be  supplied. 

The  fruits  of  this  desire  for  activity,  when  cherished  by  methods 
and  exercises  adapted  to  the  object,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
specimens  of  the  productions  of  children,  under  eight  years  of  age. 

I.  Paraphrases. — ^The  following  are  specimens  of  their  eflTorts 
in  paraphrasing  a  few  sentences  from  Telemachus. 

No.  1.  Calypso  could  not  be  comforted  for  the  departure  of  TJlyMes ;  in  her 
|rrief  she  found  found  bertelf  not  futppy^  because  she  was  immortal.  Her  grotto 
no  longrer  echoed  with  the  sweet  music  of  her  yoice :  the  nymphs  who  attended 
her,  dared  not  to  speak  to  her.  She  often  walked  alone  on  tne  flowery  turf,  with 
which  an  eternal  spring  surrounded  her  island ;  but  these  beautiful  scenes,  fkr 
from  softening  her  sorrow,  did  but  recall  to  her  the  sad  reeoUecHon  of  Ulysses, 
whom  she  had  seen  there  so  many  times  with  her. 

No.  2.  Calypso  tMu.very  vnhappy  for  the  loss  of  the  great  warrior.  In  her 
unhappiness  she  found  she  was  never  to  die.  Her  cave  no  longer  echoed  with  the 
sweet  singing  of  her  yoice.  The  young  girls  that  staid  with  her  j  could  not  speak 
to  her.  She  would  often  walk  without  any  one  with  her,  on  the  turf  which  had 
always  JUnoers  on  it :  there  was  always  spring  on  the  island ;  but  these  pretty  sceuMi 
did  not  soften  her  grief;  they  did  but  recall  to  her  the  recollection  of  A«r  friend 
who  had  so  qften  been  with  her. 

No.  3.  Calypso  could  not  be  happy  because  her  friend  hid  gone  away;  in  her 
sorrow  she  found  she  w€is  not  happy  oy  being  never  to  die.  The  place  she  lived  m 
was  a  cave,  which  did  not  send  back  her  yoice :  the  young  girls  who  staid  by  her, 
feared  to  say  anything  to  her.  She  walked  a  great  many  times  on  the  piece  oj 
ground  with  the  flowers  growing  on  it,  and  WMch  Ute  season  always  made  stay 
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there;  bat  these  things  did  not  make  her  forget  her  friend,  but  made  her  think 
more  of  him  who  had  toalked  so  many  times  with  her. 

The  foUowing  are  paraphrases  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

No.  4.  Oar  Parent  who  art  in  heaven.  Holy  be  thy  name.  Thy  good  ruling 
come.  May  thy  desires  take  place  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  Give  us  our  food 
every  day,  and  forgive  us  our  wrong  actions,  as  we  forgive  those  who  wrong  us. 
Leao  as  not  into  bad  incUnations ;  but  keep  us  from  evil ;  for  thine  is  the  king- 
dom, power  and  glory  forever.  ^ 

No.  5.  Our  Parent  who  lives  in  the  Holy  Place.  Holy  be  thy  name.  Thy 
good  govemmeat  come.  Thy  wishes  shall  be  obtained  on  earth,  as  in  the  Holy 
Place.  Give  as  every  day  food.  Forgive  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  those  who  sin 
against  us.  Lead  us  not  mto  evil,  but  deliver  us  from  it;  for  thine  is  the  good 
government,  the  power  and  the  glory. 

No.  6.  Our  Father  who  art  always  every  where.  Holy  may  be  thy  name. 
Thy  good  management  come.  Thy  wants  snail  be  gratified.  It  shall  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  where  thou  art.  Give  us  this  day  our  food,  as  thou  givest  us 
•very  day.  Forgive  us  our  wrong  actions,  as  we  forgive  those  who  iniure  us. 
Let  us  overcome  oar  bad  inclinations.  Keep  us  from  doing  wrong.  All  things 
are  thine,  power,  strength,  goodness. 

2.  Original  Descriptions — written  from  observation. 

No.  1.  The  wind  is  south-east.  There  is  every  appearance  of  rain.  The 
willows  are  blown  gently  by  the  wind.  The  clouds  are  black.  The  sun  is  hid, 
and  gone  under  the  clouds.  The  ground  is  damp.  The  trees  are  still.  The 
leaves  on  the  ground  are  blown  about.    There  are  a  few  clouds  in  the  sky. 

No.  2.  The  sun  is  hid  behind  the  clouds,  and  the  wind  is  south-east.  The 
tfees  are  still,  and  do  not  move.    It  looks  very  dark. 

3. — Original  Comparisons. 

No.  1.    Good  thoughts  are  like  pearls. 

Passion  is  like  a  Hon. 
No.  2«    Spring  is  like  a  beautiful  lady,  with  a  white  robe,  tripping  along. 

Love  IS  like  the  moon. 
No.  3.    A  sweet  tempered  girl  is  like  goodness. 

Passion  is  like  thunder. 

4. — Original  Biography  ofDr  FranTclin. 

Dr  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston.  His  father  oame  from  England,  and  was  a 
yery  good  man.  He  had  several  children.  Benjamin  was  the  youngest  except 
two.  All  his  brothers  learned  trades.  He  went  to  school  a  short  time,  but  his 
fkther  was  so  poor  that  he  took  him  home,  to  work  in  his  shop.  He  was  very 
fond  of  liookft,  but  his  father  had  only  a  few.  His  father  seeing  how  he  Hked 
books,  wanted  to  have  him  become  aprinter.  One  of  his  brothers  was  a  print- 
er, and  he  concluded  he  would  take  iBenjamin  and  give  him  clothes  and  food  for 
what  he  earned.  He  went  to  live  with  his  brother,  but  he  did  not  like  to  go. 
He  could  not  understand  all  his  brother's  books,  so  he  saved  money  to  buy  books 
with.  He  could  not  get  as  many  books  as  he  wanted,  so  he  borrowed  them  of 
his  neighbors,  and  he  always  gave  them  back  to  them,  and  they  always  let  him 
have  them,  for  they  said  he  would  give  them  back  agaiji,  and  not  spoU  them. 
He  thought  of  a  plan  to  get  more  money.    He  told  his  brother  that  it  he  would 

S've  him  the  money  with  which  he  bought  his  meat,  he  would  do  without  meat. 
>  his  brother  gave  him  the  money,  and  he  bought  books  with  it.  He  bought 
biscuit  and  a  few  raisins,  and  made  his  meals  or  it  by  himself,  and  read  at  the 
same  time. 

He  and  his  brother  did  not  agree  very  well,  and  Benjamin  said  he  would  not 
stay  with  him.  He  thought  he  would  go  to  New  York  without  his  father's 
knowing  it.  So  he  set  out,  and  got  these  in  a  few  days,  and  went  to  a  printer 
whose  name  was  Mr  Bradford,  to  ask  for  work.  Mr  Bradford  told  him  that  he  had 
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no  worit  for  him,  but  that  his  son  wanted  a  boy  to  help  him,  who  was  in  Phila- 
delphia. So  he  set  out  for  Philadelphia,  in  a  boat  that  was  going  oart  of  the 
way  to  Philadelphia,  and  he  expected  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  It  began  to 
rain,  there  was  a  storm,  and  they  sailed  on  till  they  came  near  Long  Island. 
They  sailed  towards  it,  but  they  soon  found  that  the  waves  were  dashing  against 
it.  They  dropped  anchor,  and  had  to  stay  there  in  the  boat  all  night.  In  the 
morning  they  set  out  again.    They  sailed  on  till  they  came  to  land,  &c.  &c. 


Art.  IX. — Reading. 

Communicaled  for  the  Aonals  of  Educalion. 

A  LARGE  amount  of  time  io  common  schools  is  devoted  to  the 
art  of  reading ;  and  in  few  branches  is  less  real  progress  made. 
It  seems  to  me  important  to  look  at  the  causes  of  this  result,  and, 
if  possible,  find  appropriate  remedies. 

1 .  What  are  the  proper  hours  for  reading  ?  The  reading  ex- 
ercises of  most  schools  usually  occupy  the  first  hour  and  a  half  of 
the  forenoon  and  of  the  afternoon.  Neither  of  these  are  the 
most  proper  hours,  for  the  following  reasons. 

In  the  morning,  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  invigorated  by  rest ; 
and  this  period  should  be  devoted  to  those  studies  which  require 
more  mental  exertion  than  the  rest.  Writing  requires  very  litde^ 
and  should  therefore  be  deferred.  Arithmetic  and  grammar  de- 
mand more  thought,  and  are  therefore  either  of  them  proper  oc- 
cupations for  the  morning.  Reading  requires  less  thinking  than 
any  other  branch,  except  writing.  To  devote  to  it  then,  those . 
portions  of  time  which  are  required  for  more  difficult  studies,  is  ex- 
tremely injudicious. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  energies  of  the  system  are  too  much  absorb- 
ed by  the  process  of  digestion,  to  allow  of  intense  mental  appli- 
cation, especially  soon  after  dinner.  But  there  is  a  particular 
reason  why  this  is  an  improper  hour  for  reading.  The  voice  is 
less  clear,  and  the  lyngs  less  active  and  vigorous,  immediately  after 
eating,  than  at  other  times,  especially  after  eating  dinner.  This  is 
the  proper  hour  for  those  studies  which  approach  the  nearest  to 
the  nature  of  menial  amiisementSj  as  geography,  and  natural  his- 
tory, which  with  most  children,  if  judiciously  conducted,  require 
little  exertion  of  mind  or  body.  For  these  reasons,  the  last  hour 
of  the  forenoon,  and,  if  the  exercise  be  attended  to  twice  a  day, 
the  second  hour  of  the  afternoon,  are  the  most  appropriate  hours 
for  reading. 

2.  What  books  should  be  used  1  I  am  not  about  to  decide 
what  particular  reading  book  ought  to  be  used,  but  only  to  speak 
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of  their  general  character.  The  style  should  be  simple  but  chaste, 
and  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
By  simplicity  of  style,  however,  I  do  not  mean  childishness. 
There  are  many  who  object  to  a  simple  style  of  writing  for  chil- 
dren, only  because  they  confound  simplicity  with  nonsense.  I  an^ 
as  much  opposed  to  vulgar  or  baby  language,  even  among  children, 
as  they.  Indeed,  their  language,  as  well  as  that  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  their  management,  should  be  conformed  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  grammar  and  of  propriety.  It  may  be  simple,  however, 
and  at  the  same  time  correct.  Take  for  example  the  style  of  Miss 
Edgworth  in  her  simple  stories,  the  writings  of  Gallaudet  for  chil- 
dren, with  many  others  which  we  might  notice,  and  who  does  not  see, 
that  though-  simple,  it  loses  nothing  of  its  dignity  or  its  importance  ? 
If  the  language,  even  of  adults,  in  their  varied  intercourse  with 
each  other,  were  more  of  the  kbd  alluded  to,  I  believe  there  would 
be  less  misunderstanding  and  controversy  among  them  than  at 
present ;  for  it  l\as  become  almost  a  common  place  remark,  that  the 
foundation  for  much  of  (hat  difference  of  opinion  which  often  ex- 
ists, and  not  unfrequently  leads  to  the  most  unhappy  results,  is  laid 
in  die  want  of  simple  and  distinct  language. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  it  is  so  confidently  assert- 
ed of  late,  that  children  should  read  no  book,  which  they  cannot, 
with  proper  attention,  understand.  Reading  aloud,  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  hearer,  must  be  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  familiar 
conversation.  But  how  can  a  child  know  haw  to  read  as  he  would 
speaky  that  which  he  does  not  understand  ?  Would  a  person  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  French,  be  able  to  read  a  passage  from  a  French 
author  in  the  manner  of  familiar  conversation  ?  It  is  equally  im- 
possible for  the  child  to  read  that  which  he  does  not  comprehend, 
and  accompany  it  with  the  same  inflections,  emphases,  and  tones, 
which  the  writer  of  the  piece  would  use,  were  he  to  read  or  speak 
the  same  sentiments  to  an  audience.  Although  the  language  of 
almost  all  elementary  books  is  liable  to  many  objections,  the 
reading  books  for  infant  and  common  schools,  especially  the  latter, 
are  the  most  striKingly  deficient  on  this  point. 

Many  of  those  books  which  are  supposed  to  be  brought  down 
to  the  capacity  of  younger  classes  are  still  above  it.  They  may 
be  used  with  some  advantage  by  the  higher  classes  of  those  schools ; 
but  a  series  is  still  wanted,  which  shall  be  more  effectually  strip- 
ped of  terms,  familiar  to  adults,  but  either  not  understood,  or  mi^ 
understood,  by  the  infantile  reader. 

There  is  one  more  remark  to  be  made  in  regard  to  reading 
books.  In  a  large  majority  of  schools,  when  a  book  is  once  intro- 
duced, it  is  continued,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other,  sometimes  for 
a  long  course  of  years.  The  reasons  of  this  are,  in  the  first  place, 
an  almost  universal  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents,  school  visitors, 
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and  instructors.  Secondly,  the  notion  diat  the  pupils  cannot  read 
with  so  much  facility  and  fluency  in  a  book  with  which  they  are 
unacquainted,  as  in  one  which  they  have  read  through,  until  they 
have  nearly  learned  it  by  heart.  But  the  third,  and  probably  the 
most  weighty  reason  which  exists,  is,  the  expense  of  making  a 
•  change.  The  reading  books  used  in  our  schools  many  of  them 
cost  the  parents  from  fifty  cents  to  one  doDar  each,  and  as  they  are 
constandy  wearing  out  or  disappearing,  and  new  ones  required,  if 
a  different  book  is  recommende(i,  those  parents  who  have  recently 
purchased  tlie  book  in  use,  immediately  complain  of  the  expense. 
I  know  of  no  better  remedy  for  this,  than  to  have  our  reading 
books  in  small  numbers  or  parts  on  the  plan  of  the  'Little  Philoso- 
pher,' or  'Evenings  at  home.'  The  small  expense  of  a  new  book 
would  then  partially  remedy  the  evil,  though  not  entirely ;  for  those 
parents  who  now  complain  most  loudly,  would  probably  complain 
still,  though  with  less  bitterness.  But  the  books  themselves  would 
be  more  iavorable  to  improvement,  for  they  would  interest  die  chil- 
dren more.  If  a  parent  buys  a  book,  once  in  three  years,  at  50  cents, 
the  expense  is  as  great  as  for  books  every  year  at  i6  2-3  cents ; 
and  the  larger  book  will  be  worn  out  or  lost  nearly  as  soon  as 
the  smaller  one.  I  think  that  all  classes  in  schools  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  new  reading  book,  of  some  sort,  once  a  year  at  least. 

Many  instructors,  and  not  a  few  parents,  are  in  favor  of  intro- 
ducing newspapers  into  schools,  for  the  use  of  classes  in  reading. 
The  plan  is  excellent,  provided  a  school  paper  were  devoted  to 
this  object,  and  the  matter  selected,  and  arranged  accordingly.  It 
should  always  contain  a  little  vocabulary  of  the  more  difficult  words 
in  its  columns,  with  occasional  questions  on  die  subjects  presented 
with  a  view  to  aid  both  the  mstructor  and  pupils.  Perhaps  much 
of  history,  biography,  topography,  and  natural  science  might  be 
most  efficaciously  taught  in  this  way.  Good  engravings  might  also 
be  a  source  of  much  instruction.  Each  paper  ought  to  be  accom* 
panied  with  one  or  more  of  them«  Thus  the  pupil  might  have  a 
new  reading  book  every  week. 

3.  What  is  the  proper  length  of  lessons  1  For  classes  to  whom 
the  insUructor  cannot  devote  more  than  from  25  to  30  minutes  it  is 
not  unusual  to  assign  lessons  of  from  four  to  six  duodecimo  pages, 
and  sometimes  more.  The  object  is,  to  fill  up  the  whole  time  with 
mere  reading.  The  only  interruptions  intended,  are  the  correctioo 
of  words  which  are  pronounced  wrong,  with  some  slight  attention 
to  some  of  the  more  prominent  marks  and  pauses.  '  Let  your 
voice  fall  at  the  period ;'  '  Raise  your  voice  at  the  interrogation 
point;'  *Read  lower  at  the  parenthesis ;' — ^these  are  the  principal 
directions  given  to  the  class  during  the  whole  exercise.  A  few  re- 
quire an  exact  measure  to  be  observed  at  the  comma,  tlie  semi- 
colouj^  the  colon,  and  the  period*    The  voice  rises  at  the  com^ 
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mencement,  goes  on  to  the  comma,  breaks  while  the  pupil  can  count 
one  ;  proceeds  to  the  colon,  where  he  pauses  perhaps  four  times 
as  long ;  then  to  the  period,  and  falls.  Reading  thus  consists, 
merely  in  pronouncing  a  series  of  words  with  mechanical  and 
measured  interruptions,  a  rising  inflection  on  the  6rst  syllable,  and 
a  falling  one  on  the  last.  But  if  this  be  reading,  any  mere  English 
scholar  can  read  French,  or  Latin,  or  any  other  foreign  language. 

ScHnething  more  than  all  tliis  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of 
a  good  reader.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  these  me- 
chanical pauses,  and  reading,  as  there  is  between  the  chatter  of  a 
magpie,  and  common  conversation. 

An  excellent  teacher  of  30  or  40  years'  experience  says,  that 
balf  a  page  is  as  much  as  his  pupils  can  usually  read  to  advantage, 
in  halt  an  hour,  although  they  are  selected  pupils,  from  10  to  18 
years  of  age.  I  am  personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
several  instructors,  of  high  reputation  and  long  experienoe,  who 
pursue  a  similar  course,  only  they  carry  it  further.  One  of  them 
often  spends  20  to  30  minutes,  on  six  or  eight  lines  of  common 
prose,  and  without  at  all  fatiguing  his  pupils.  The  pupils  spell  and 
define  the  words ;  tell  their  synonymes  and  opposttes ;  write  and 
paraphrase  the  sentence  or  paragraph ;  analyze  it,  and  reduce 
it  to  its  simple  sentences  ;  analyze  the  words ;  parse  the  whole 
sentence  or  paragraph  ;  and  recite  the  history,  geography,  biogra- 
phy, iic.  to  which  there  may  be  a  reference  in  the  sentence. 

Illustration  of  the  method  of  reading. — I  will  endeavor  to 
illustrate  the  foregoing  method  of  reading  by  the  following  exam- 
ple. A  wish  to  make  myself  fully  understood  will  be  my  only 
apology  for  the  length  and  copiousness  of  illustration. 

Example.  'A  wiser  person  than  king  Agesilaus  has  said; 
^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it." 

This  sentence  may  first  be  read  by  the  instructor.  One  of  the 
class  should  next  read  it ;  after  which  the  pupils  should  be  per- 
mitted to  propose  corrections,  involving  eveiy  point  concerned  in 
good  reading ;  such  as  Proper  Loudness  of  Voice,  Distinctness, 
Slowness,  Propriety  of  Pronunciation,  Pauses,  Inflections,  Accent, 
Emphasis,  Cadence,  Tones,  and  Rhyme.  One  of  those  who  pro- 
pose corrections,  should  then  be  permitted  to  read  it.  The  rest 
will  then  correct  him  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on,  tmtil  all,  in 
tkeir  turn,  have  read  the  passage  at  least  once.  If  there  are  any, 
who  stand  in  need  of  such  frequent  correction  diat  the  exercise  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  irksome  to  them,  it  may  be  well  to  encour- 
age them,  by  pointing  out  theu*  excellencies,  prior  to  entering  into 
an  examination  of  their  defects,  which  will  usually  prevent  all  un- 
pleasant feeling,  and  prepare  them  to  submit  with  cheerfulness  to 
the  criticisims  of  their  companions. 
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They  may  next  write  the  lesson  on  their  slates,  with  their  books 
closed,  the  instructor  dictating  ilie  words  to  them  slowly.  When 
they  have  finished,  he  may  examine  the  spelling  of  each,  and  pro- 
nounce tlie  words  which  are  incorrect,  for  the  class  to  spell. 

The  definitions  of  the  words  composing  the  paragraph  may  now 
be  required.  JVisCj  Agesilam^  ^ing^  saidj  train j  chud^  way^  go^ 
oldj  and  it,  should  all  be  carefully  defined,  after  which  they  may 
write  down  each  word,  and  form  a  column  of  Synonymes  under  it. 
Each  should  be  governed  by  his  own  judgment,  without  tlie  aid  of 
a  dictionary,  except  occasionally. 

It  will  now  be  time  to  teach  them  to  paraphrase  the  lesson. 
Having  already  a  supply  of  synonymes  in  mind,  this  process  will  be 
attended  with  very  little  difficulty.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to 
those  who  make  the  trial,  to  see  the  various  modes  of  thinking,  m 
diflferent  pupils,  which  this  exercise  will  exhibit.  The  present  les- 
son would,  not  unfrequently,  take  quite  as  many  different  shapes  as 
there  are  pupils  to  paraphrase  it,  without  any  manifest  perversion 
of  the  sentiment.  The  following  change  would  not  surprise  an  in- 
structor who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  exercise.  'A  man  who 
knew  a  great  deal  more  than  Agesilaus,  the  king,  has  told  us ; 
Bring  up  cliildren  to  behave  well,  and  then  they  will  keep  on  be- 
Iiaving  well  when  they  are  old.' 

Opposites  may  next  be  sought  for.  The  opposite  of  wiser  is 
more  ignorant;  oi  go^  stay  ;  of  old,  new;  &x.  The  biography 
of  Agesilaus  may  be  related  by  the  instructor.  He  may  then  in- 
quire ;  Who  was  Agesilaus  ?  Over  what  nation  was  he  king  ? 
The  lesson  does  not  embrace  the  latter  idea ;  but  the  pupil  may  be 
referred  to  the  paragraph  preceding,  in  the  'English  reader,'  from 
which  the  extract  is  made.  In  what  part  of  the  world  was  Sparta  ? 
Here  may  follow  a  brief  review  of  the  history  and  geography  of 
Sparta,  and  of  Greece  in  general.  Each  pupil  may  be  permitted 
to  write  or  repeat  what  he  can  recollect  in  connection  with  the 
subject. 

The  lesson  may  be  afterwards  divided  into  the  simple  sentences 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Each  sentence  may  then  be  subdivided 
mto  its  component  parts,  and  the  whole  may  be  parsed  both  ety- 
mologically  and  syntactically.  Lastly,  the  words  themselves  may 
be  analyzed,  and  die  pupil  required  to  tell  the  various  propertiesi 
sounds,  Sec.  of  the  various  letters. 

The  paragraph  which  I  have  here  selected  to  illustrate  my  views, 
is  extremely  short  and  simple,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  half  an  hour 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  go  through  with  the  exercises  proposed. 
Lessons  embracing  more  difficult  words,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
subjects,  must  be  still  shorter,  or  else  a  part  of  the  topics  must  be 
omitted.  I  am  aware  that  it  will  still  be  asked,  with  much  assur- 
ance,  what  connection   many   parts  of  the  exercise  have   with 
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reading.  But  if  no  person  can  read  well  what  he  does  not 
thoroughly. understand,  is  it  not  obviously  the  duty  of  the  instruc- 
tor to  ascertain  whether  the  pupil  does  understand  the  lesson  ? 
And  how  can  this  be  accomplished,  without  requiring  him  to  define^ 
paraphrase,  analyze^  parse^  &lc.  the  words  and  sentences  of  which 
IS  composed  ? 

But  suppose  the  lesson  selected  by  the  instructor  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing :  *  No  man  has  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  prisons 
and  penitentiaries  than  Howard.'  This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  sentences ;  and  yet,  short  and  plain  as  it  is,  it  re- 

?uires  much  attention  before  pupils  can  read  it  understandmgly. 
[ow  few,  for  example,  know  the  difference  between  a  peniten- 
tiary and  a  prison !  Yet  there  exists  a  difference,  and  every 
pupil  ought  to  understand  m  what  it  consists.  All  peniten- 
tiaries are  prisons ;  but  many  prisons  may  be  found  which  can- 
not with  propriety  be  called  penitentiaries.  The  remarks  of  the 
instructor  on  the  difference  between  them,  may  be  made  to  in- 
volve much  of  their  history,  which  will  be  highly  ♦pleasing  to  the 
pupils.  The  number  of  state  prisons  or  penitentiaries,  and  the 
Jocation  of  some  of  the  principal,  may  be  mentioned.  In  this 
way  we  may  explain  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  word  improve- 
ment;  and  the  child  may  be  easily  led  to  search  for  its  syno- 
nymes  and  opposites. 

The  word  Howard^  will  open  the  way  for  a  biographical  sketch 
of  that  distinguished  individual.  Individuals  who  have  been  the 
scourges,  instead  of  benefactors  of  their  race,  may  be  placed  in 
contrast  with  him.  They  may  even  be  led  to  the  character  of 
the  great  Benefactor  of  man — and  to  Him  who  *  went  about,  do- 
ing good.' — A  love  of  information  in  general  will  thus  be  im- 
planted, no  less  than  interest  in  the  particular  paragraphs  select- 
ed for  the  lesson. 

e*  There  are  several  important  objects  secured  by  this  method  of 
reading.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  thinky  and  to  reason  for  them- 
selves;  they  are  kept  employed,"  and  they  are  also  pleased  with 
the  occupation. 

From  the  last  mentioned  reading  lesson,  another  might  be  de- 
rived, in  the  following  manner.  Some  time  after  the  exercise  is 
concluded,  the  teacher  may  request  his  pupils  to  take  their  slates, 
and  write  on  them  the  word  prison.  They  are  then  requested 
briefly  to  describe  a  prison,  ny  writing  down  what  they  know 
about  it.  Many  will  recollect  the  facts  mentioned  by  the  instruc- 
tor during  the  recent  lesson ;  and  probably  every  one  will  form 
at  least  one  or  two  simple  sentences.  What  they  write,  they 
will  of  course  be  likely  to  understand  ;  and  when  called  upon  to 
read  aloud  in  turn  what  they  have  written,  will  be  able  to  read 
it  mach  more  in  the  manner  of  common  conversation  than  the 
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composition  of  others.  Besides  being  thus  initiated  with  the 
greatest  ease,  into  the  difficult  task  of  composition,  they  are  taught 
the  important  art  of  forming  their  own  reading  lessons;  ^o  that 
if  they  have  no  proper  book  furnished  them  by  others  they  can 
make  them  for  themselves.  The  last  method  may  perhaps  be 
pursued  to  the  best  advantage  by  alternating  it  with  the  other. 


Art.  X. — Hartford  Female  Seminart. 

Tht  »^nnual  Caialogut  of  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary ^  together  unlh  an 
account  of  the  internal  arrangements — course  of  study  ana  mode  of  tn- 
:struciing  the  same.    Hartford.  1831. 

[We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  account  of  the  Hartford  Female 
Seminary,  taken  chiefly  from  the  annual  catalogue,  and  we  present  it  to  our 
readers  as  exhibiting  the  most  complete  account  of  the  organization  of  a  Femala 
Seminary  in  our  country  which  is  within  our  reach.] 

The  Hartford  Female  Seminary  was  incorporated  in  the  spring 
of  1821,  and  went  into  regular  operation,  under  the  care  of  Miss 
C,  E.  Beecher,  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year. 

The  building  devoted  to  the  object,  contains  a  hall,  sufficiently 
large  to  seat  150  pupils  at  writing  desks,  a  library,  a  dress  room, 
and  nine  recitation  rooms. 

In  conducting  the  institution,  the  great  points  which  have  been 
aimed  at,  have  been  ; 

1.  To  introduce  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  so  that 
every  branch  of  education  should  receive  that  attention  which  it» 
importance  may  demand. 

2.  To  introduce  a  system  of  moral  influence,  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Bible,  which  should  constantly  operate  informing 
the  principles  J  correcting  the  faults,  and  improving  the  dispositions 
and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  averaged  1 50  through  the  past  year. 
Tliey  have  been  under  the  direction  of  a  Principal,  Associate  Prin- 
cipal, a  Governess,  and  eight  Teachers,  among  whom  are  teachers 
ol  Music  and  of  the  French  language. 

The  duties  of  the  Principal  have  consisted  in  the  general  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  the  whole  institution,  in  all  its  different 
interests  and  departments ;  in  communicating  to  the  teachers  her 
own  views  and  wishes^  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  their  duties 
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are  to  be  discharged ;  in  learaing  from  them  the  character,  habits, 
disposition,  and  scholarship  of  the  pupils,  and  in  giving  general  in- 
struction to  the  whole  school,,  on  inteUectual,  moral,  and  religious 
subjects. 

The  duty  of  the  Associate  Principal  has  consisted  in  organizing 
the  classes,  superintending  the  various  studies,  and  assigning  to  the 
teachers  their  respective  stations  and  employments.  She  endeavors, 
with  the  aid  of  the  several  teachers,  to  discover  the  capacity  and 
acquisitions  of  each  pupil,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  class  the  school. 
It  is  then  her  business  to  visit  the  recitation  rooms,  to  see  that  a 
thorough  mode  of  instruction  is  pursued  in  the  different  classes,  and 
that  all  the  teachers  follow  the  same  system.  Both  the  Principal 
and  Associate  Principals  insU'uct  classes,  when  their  other  duties 
permit. 

In  classing  the  school,  it  has  been  found  of  great  importance  to 
place  pupils  in  classes  with  those  who  are  nearly  their  equals  in  ca- 
pacity  for  improvement,  and  not  merely  with  those  of  their  own 
age.  It  is  deemed  essential  that  every  pupil,  provided  her  lessons 
are  thoroughly  learned,  and  without  endangering  health,  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  forward  as  fast  as  she  chooses ;  and  equally  essential, 
that  no  pupil  be  hurried  forward  faster  than  she  is  prepared  to  go, 
in  order  to  accommodate  her  class-mates.  By  forming  several 
classes  in  alnK)st  every  branch,  it  has  generally  been  practicable  to 
conform  to  these  principles. 

The  duties  devolving  on  the  Governess,  include  the  care  of  the^ 
building  and  apparatus,  and  the  direction  of  those  employed  to  keep 
them  in  order.  During  school  hours,  she  presides  in  the  hall,  to 
assemble  and  dismiss  tlie  school,  to  send  the  classes  to  the  various 
recitation  rooms,  and  recall  them  at  regular  intervals ;  to  receive 
and  record  the  daily  reports  of  the  teachers  respecting  the  recita- 
tion and  behavior  of  tlieir  classes,  and  to  preserve  order  and  regu- 
larity in  all  the  various  operations  of  the  school.  All  permissions 
to  deviate  from  tlie  rules,  and  all  excuses  and  acknowledgments  for 
violations  of  them,  are  referred  to  her.  .  In  addition  to  this,  she 
gives  instruction  in  penmanship,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  in  thor 
ball,  where  she  presides. 

The  business  of  instruction  in  the  vaiious  branches,  devolves  upoa 
die  Teachers.  They  are  expected,  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  never  to  allow  a  scholar  to  go  forward,  until  what  is  studied 
is  accurately  and  thoroughly  learned ;  and  to  repeat  lessons  wliich 
are  imperfectly  learned,  until  all  deficiencies  are  supplied.  They 
arc  also  directed,  to  aim  at  making  their  lessons  intereMing  to  the^ 
pupils  so  far  as  is  possible ;  and  when  the  subject  of  instruction 
admits  it,  to  intersperse  the  recitation  with  explanations  and  illus- 
trative anecdotes,  or  with  conversation  and  discussion,  in  which  the 
pupfls,  if  possible)  are  to  be  induced  to  join.     Of  course  the  man-* 
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ner  of  performing  this  duty  depends  very  much  upon  the  peculiar 
character  and  qualifications  of  ihe  teachers. 

The  following  is  the  daily  routine  of  school  duties. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  study  two  hours  in  silence^  out  of 
school  hours,  and  thus  to  prepare  their  lessons  for  the  recitations  of 
the  next  day.  They  first  assemble  in  the  morning  in  the  entrance 
room,  where  they  place  their  outer  dress  on  nails,  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  their  desks  in  the  hall.  At  ten  minutes  before  nine 
they  are  summoned  to  the  hall,  where  they  are  expected  to  seat 
themselves  in  silence. 

The  first  three  quarters  of  an  hour  is  devoted  to  instruction  by 
the  Principal,  relating  to  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  duties  of 
life,  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  bible,  and  concluded  with 
reading  the  scriptures  and  prayer.  After  this,  the  school  journals, 
in  which  the  behavior  and  recitations  of  the  several  classes  during 
the  preceding  day  are  recorded,  is  read  aloud.  The  casts  of  those 
who  were  faulty  in  each  class  are  stated,  but  the  names,  are  omitted. 
Those  who  are  repeatedly  charged  with  the  same  fault,  are  private- 
ly admonished,  either  by  one  of  ilie  teachers,  or  the  Principal,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

After  the  school  journal  is  read,  the  scholars  are  requested  to 
hand  in  to  the  Governess,  on  slips  of  paper,  notes  of  all  the  rules 
they  have  violated  smce  the  preceding  morning,  that  they  may  be 
recorded.  At  this  exercise,  care  is  taken  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  scholars  the  great  importance  of  forming  strict  habits 
of  veracity;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  accounts  ren- 
dered are  generally  correct.  After  the  scholars  have  passed  their 
accounts  to  the  Governess,  they  are  requested  to  rise.  Then  those 
who  cannot  recollect  that  they  have  violated  any  rule,  are  request- 
ed to  sit  down.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  teachers  and 
scholars  to  notice  those  who  remain  standing;  and  thus  learn 
whether  all  have  recollected  the  niles  they  may  have  been  observed 
to  violate.  All  who  have  suitable  excuses  to  offer,  then  leave  their 
places  and  mention  them  to  the  Governess.  The  Governess  text 
calls  out  the  classes,  each  in  succession.  They  form  themselves 
in  double  files  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  pass  to  the  different  re- 
citation rooms  assigned  them.  Two  monitors  are  stationed  to  re- 
cord any  who  may  be  observed  to  be  disorderly,  in  passing  to  an  A 
from  the  recitation  rooms.  Those  who  do  not  recite  during  the 
first  hour  remain  in  the  hall  either  to  write  or  to  study.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour,  the  bell  is  rung,  and  the  classes  all  return  and  are 
seated  in  the  hall.  Tlie  pupils  are  then  distributed  in  tlie  different 
rooms  in  classes,  and  each,  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  performs  a 
course  of  Calisthenic  exercises.  A  recess  of  ten  minutes  for  conver- 
sation and  exercise  is  then  allowed,  and  the  scholars  are  again  reas- 
sembled in  the  hall.  At  the  commencement  of  each  hour,  the  pupils 
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are  thus  assembled,  and  agam  distributed  iu  their  appropriate  classes. 
In  the  afternoon,  also,  the  exercise  in  Calisthenics  succeeds  the 
first  recitation  hour. 

The  fi^owing  is  a  general  outline  of  the  course  of  study  and  the 
mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  several  studies : 

Course  of  Study. 

In  order  to  enter  any  higher  class,  the  pupil  must  have  recited  all  the  lessons 
of  the  branches  required  from  the  previous  classes,  to  one  of  the  teachers,  eithftr 
daring  the  term,  or  at  the  cloeine  examination. 

Studies  of  the  Primary  C^«.— Heading,  Writing,  Spelling,  and  Composition. — 
Introductory  Course  in  Botany,  Mineralogjr,  Geology,  and  Natural  History. — 
First  Course  in  Greography.  First  Course  in  Arithmetic.  First  Book  in  Ge- 
ometry, vdth  Holbrook'e  introductory  work.  First  Book  of  History.  First  Coarse 
in  Grammar.    First  Coarse  in  Mental  Philosophy. 

Studies  of  the  Junior  Class. — Second  Course  m  Grammar,  Greography,  and 
Arithmetic.  Ancient  Geography.  Ancient  and  Modern  History  with  Bost- 
wick's  Charts.  The  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Books  of  Euclid's  Geometry.  Comstock's 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Finish  Mental  Philosophy.  Astronomy. 
Composition.    Reading,'  Writing,  and  Spelling  for  all  who  are  deficient. 

Studies  of  the  Senior  Class.^Review  Mental  Philosophy.  The  5th  and  6th 
Books  and  the  Supplements  in  Geome^.  The  whole  of  Day's  Algebra.  Pa- 
ley's  Theology.  Sullivan's  Political  Qass  Book.  Butler's  Analogy.  Latin. 
Composition. 

It  IS  ted  optional  with  parents  to  decide  whether  the  rejrular  course  is  parsned 
or  not.  Those  who  enter  the  regular  classes  and  pass  a  satisfiictory  examination, 
receive  certificates  of  membership,  and  at  the  close  they  receive  a  testimonial  of 
haying  completed  with  honor,  the  course  of  study  in  this  Institution. 

If  pupils  nave  such  a  knowledge  of  Geography,  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic,  af 
not  to  need  the  first  course  j  they  are  required  only  to  study  the  second  coarse. 

Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Natural  History,  have  always  been  intend- 
ed for  the  first  part  of  the  course,  but  for  want  of  suitable  books  for  young  scholars, 
they  havfe  heretofore  been  put  among  the  last  studies. 

The  time  which  is  required  to  complete  this  course,  depends  upon  the  age, 
talents,  and  preyious  habits  uf  the  pupil^  and  ^till  more  upon  the  amount  of  at- 
tention given  to  Composition  and  Reading.  No  young  lady,  of  good  talents^ 
could  complete  the  coarse  and  read  ail  that  is  deevMd  necessary^  and  spend  ae 
much  time  as  is  demanded  to  learn  to  compose  well  short  of  three  VjoarSf  and  with 
yoang  scholars  commencing  at  twelve,  it  would  demand  four  or  five. 

Methods  of  Instruction. 

In  the  mtroductory  branches  of  readings  writing,  and  spelling, 
the  teachers  always  have  the  difficult  task  of  reforming  badnabits; 
and  in  many  cases,  these  are  found  to  be  so  inveterate,  that  they 
cannot  be  remedied  in  the  short  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  this 
object. 

In  ipelling,  the  method  pursued  is  to  give  a  lesson  each  day,  to 
a  class  including  those  who  are  found  deficient  in  this  respect,  in 
Webster's  spelling  book,  requiring  them  to  go  over  all  the  words  of 
the  lesson  twice.  At  the  recitation  hour,  the  teacher  takes  them 
into  a  room,  surrounded  with  black  boards,  where  they  write  with 
ehalk  the  words  of  the  lesson  as  dictated  by  the  teacher.  After 
dobg  this,  they  change  places  with  each  other,  and  the  teacher 
spells  aloud  all  the  words  she  has  dictated.  Each  pupil  then 
marks,  with  a  cross,  every  word  misspelt  in  the  lesson  oi  her  conn 
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panion  tthieh  is  before  her  for  correction.  The  pupils  then 
resume  th^ir  own  places,  correct  all  the  words  which  are  spek 
wrong,  study  ihem,  and  spell  them  aloud  to  the  teacher.  By  study- 
ing the  spelling  book  in  this  way,  and  also  a  selection  of  such  words 
as  are  most  frequendy  spelt  incorrectly,  the  object  desired  is  gen- 
erally accomplished. 

In  Reading,  the  Grammar  of  Elocution  and  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  by  Professor  Barber,  of  Cambridge,  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  but  it  has  been  found,  that  to  form  good  readers  is  a  work 
of  time  and  labor,  and  not  to  be  accomplished  in  the  very  limited 
period  which  can  generally  be  devoted  to  it. 

In  Writing,  the  system  of  Carstairs  has  lately  been  introduced, 
and  has  been  attended  with  more  success  than  any  other. 

In  teaching  Geography,  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  draw  the 
map  of  a  quarter  of  the  world,  as  soon  as  they  commence  the  study 
of  its  geography.  A  scale  and  appropriate  directions  are  given, 
for  drawing  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  mSes  in  a  degree,  and  then,  for  tracing  tlic  outlines  of  the 
map  with  accuracy.  It  is  expected  riiat  during  the  course  of  in- 
struction, the  pupils  will  learn  to  draw  with  neatness  and  accuracy, 
the  two  hemispheres,  and  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  method 
adopted  in  studying,  Geography  is  developed  in  the  set  of  *  Topics  for 
Woodbridge's  Geography,'  prepared  by  Mr  Clark,  of  Westfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  additional  interest  to  this  study 
by  means  of  anecdotes,  extracts  from  voyages  and  travels,  and  va- 
rious accotmts  of  the  persons,  places,  and  things  connected  with 
the  lessons.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time  will  come,  when  a  new  in- 
terest can  be  given  to  it  by  means  of  large  drawings,  perhaps  of 
the  lithographic  kind,  exhibiting  the  characteristic  features  and  cos- 
tumes of  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  their  manner  of 
travelling,  modes  of  agriculture  and  productions,  the  appearance  of 
their  cities,  mountains,  and  plains.  In  teaching  history  and  ancient 
geography,^  similar  method  has  been  attempted.  The  pupik  are 
taught  to  draw  maps  of  die  countries,  whose  history  they  study ; 
and  extracts  and  anecdotes  are  added,  to  render  the  lessons  more 
interesting,  .Bostwick's  historical  charts  have  been  found  of  most  es- 
sential service  b  this  branch,  and  are  considered  superior  to  any 
works  of  the  kind. 

Inr  the  different  hranches  of  the  Mathematics,  it  has  been  a  great 
oli^t  ton^ve  every  thing  well  understood  and  thoroughly  learned. 

In  demonstrating  the  propositions  of  Geometry,  the  pupils  are  re- 
quired sometimes  to  invert  their  diagrams,  sometimes  to  substitute 
Qgures  for  the  letters,  and  sometimes  to  point  out  the  angles  in- 
stead of  calling  their  names.  These  and  odier  modes  are  adopted 
to  prevent  their  learning  by  rote,  sM;id  with  the  intention  of  securing 
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a  full  understanding  of  the  process  of  reasoning  employe^}.  They 
are  required  to  repeat  accurately  the  propositions  they  demonstrate, 
as  well  as  each  proposition  used  in  the  proof. 

In  Arithmetic,  tlie  pupils  are  taught  to  stcUe  aloud  the  proceas 
by  which  diey  obtain  the  several  results  in  the  mental  exercises  of 
arithmetic.  They  are  also  taught  to  explain  the  principles  upon 
which  the  various  processes  of  written  arithmetic  are  based,  and 
never  to  perform  any  process  of  tlie  kind,  without  being  able  \o 
assign  a  reason  for  every  step  that  is  taken.  All  their  written  exr 
ercises  are  performed  upon  the  black  board,  before  the  teacl^er* 

At  the  general  examination  at  the  close  of  tiie  school,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  do  every  sum  in  arithmetic, 
demonstrate  every  proposition  in  geometry,  perform  every  alge- 
braic process,  and  repeat  with  accuracy  every  rule,  tliat  has  been 
studied  durbg  the  term.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  see  that 
they  advance  no  more  rapidly,  than  is  consistent  with  success  in 
such  an  examination ;  for  it  is  assumed  as  a  maxim,  that  more  if 
gained  in  understanding  a  certain  amount,  thoroughly  and  acci^rai^e^ 
iy,  than  in  passmg  over  double  the  amount,  with  confused  and  in^ 
distinct  recollections. 

In  studying  JVatural  Science,  much  is  necessarily  left  incom- 
plete for  want  of  specimens,  drawings,  and  apparatus.  In  regard 
to  the  Latin,  it  is  deemed  desirable  that  a  female  should  under- 
stand the  philosophy  and  idiom  of  tlic  language,  and  the  meaAing 
of  its  most  common  words,  as  an  aid  in  understanding  English,  amj 
nothing  farther  is  attempted. 

Butler's  Analog j  has  been  made  a  subject  of  study,  as  a  spf  ci- 
men  of  argument  peculiarly  useful,  ingenious,  and  i^]po^^at ;  and 
demanding  a  degree  of  mental  effort  which  is  extremeily  useful  to 
the  more  advanced  pupils.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  oiabtf) 
the  pupils  to  understand  this  work  thoroughly,  and  in  mo^x  cas^s^ 
the  re»ilt  has  been  satisfactory,  and  the  effects  admirs^ble,^  botb  ttl 
an  intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view. 

The  art  of  Composition  is  one  of  th?  most  useful  and  import!^ 
bntDches  of  instruction,  and  is  also  one  of  the  most  di^Mlt  saA 
laborigus  to  a  teacher.  The  method  pursued  in  this  branch  b^  b^!^^ 
unusually  successful ;  and  as  a  more  minute  account  of  it  wouJd  ba 
necessary  than  the  limits  of  this  article  will  allow,  it  ropst  be  deli^nt^. 
red  to  a  future  occasion. 

In  ^js  institution,  each  teacher  usually  instructs  in  only  two  or 
three  branches.  The  number  of  pupils  which  constitute  %.  pl^t 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  branches  taught.  In  Geome- 
try, as  each  pupil  is  to  demonstrate  her  lesson  every  day,  nine  or 
ten  are  as  many  as  can  recite  to  a  teacher  in  an  hour.  From  ten 
to  fifteen  are  as  many  as  one  teacher  can  well  superintend  in  Arith- 
metici  and  about  the  same  number  in  Algebra. 
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In  Greography,  about  twenty  are  considered  as  a  suitable  class, 
as  this  number  can  all  be  accommodated  and  superintended  in 
drawing  maps  together,  upon  the  black  boards  on  the  sides  of  the 
room.  In  some  studies,  where  no  written  exercises  are  demanded 
on  black  boards,  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  may  be  considera- 
bly increased,  without  much  disadvantage. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  of  twentytwo  weeks,  a  public  exam- 
ination takes  place,  which  is  continued  during  the  usual  school 
hours,  for  a  fortnight.  In  this  time,  the  studies  of  the  whole  term 
are  reviewed,  with  the  same  minuteness  of  attention  as  during  the 
daily  recitations  of  the  term.  During  this  examination,  the  recita- 
tion rooms  are  open  to  the  friends  of  the  pupils  at  any  hour. 

It  has  been  customary,  at  the  close  of  each  term,  to  have  an  eiv 
At&i^ion,  at  which  a  gendeman  reads  selections  from  the  com- 
positions of  the  pupils,  and  the  testimonials  of  scholarship  were  de- 
livered. As  the  popularity  of  the  school  has  increased,  the  audi- 
ence has  increased,  until  it  has  become  a  question  with  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  institution,  whether  it  will  not  be  best  to  dispense 
with  such  occasions,  as  involving  too  much  publicity,  for  those 
whose  sphere  is  retirement. 


We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  insert,  at  present,  the 
account  of  the  moral  discipline  of  the  school,  which  is  deeply  in- 
teresting. 

-■  Emulation  was  formerly  employed  as  a  motive  to  diligence  and 
good  conduct.  The  institution  is  now  conducted  without  any  ap- 
peal to  this  feeling ;  and  yet  the  Prmcipal  observes,  that  the  pupils 
are  <  never  so  orderiy  and  regular,  so  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
every  duty.'  The  personal  influence  of  the  teachers y  the  coopera- 
tion of  thepupilsy  vigilance,  kindness  j  and  a  correct  tone  of  moral 
sentimenty  founded  upon  the  bible,  are  the  means  of  government 
and  excitement  employed  m  its  place.  The  Principal  testifies, 
that,  *  it  is  much  easier  to  govern  a  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
without  emulation  and  competition,  than  it  ever  was  by  their  aid,  to 
control  twenty  or  thirty.'  In  the  conclusion  of  this  statement,  an 
earnest  appeal  is  made  to  all  those  females  who  are  capable  of  en- 
tering the  field  of  education,  that  they  should  not  bury  their  talents 
and  waste  their  life  m  mactivity,  while  so  loud  an  appeal  is  made  to 
them  by  the  wants  of  theu*  sex. 
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Art.  XI. — The  Science  of  Education. 

A  hutugvral  Address,  delivered  at  the  openhig  of  the  Wesleyan   Umversiiijf  in 
MiddUUmy  Conn.  Sept.  21, 1831.    By  the  Rf^v.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.  Preiidcnt. 

We  have  looked  over  this  address  with  interest,  not  only  as  the 
token  of  a  new  era,  in  the  history  of  the  respectable  and  numerous 
class  of  Christians  who  have  estabhshed  the  Institution  over  which 
Dr  Fisk  presides,  but  also  as  containing  many  important  views  in 
regard  to  education.  With  some  of  the  details  we  cannot  entirely 
accord ;  but  we  think  the  spirit  which  he  endeavors  to  inculcate,  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  in  order  to  employe 
it  in  action — and  in  benevolent  action — is  one  without  which  educa- 
tion is  almost  worse  than  useless. 

The  following  extract  presents  some  of  his  views  as  to  the  object 
and  mode  of  education. 

*  Sdacation  ehould  be  euch  as  to  give  energy  and  enterprise  to  the  mind,  and 
activity  to  the  whole  man.  This  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  phvsical  constita- 
tion.  Hence  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  sound  state  of  bodily  health.  To 
secure  this,  temperance  and  proper  exercise  are  requisite.  But  what  exercise  ia 
best,  as  a  part  of  a  student's  education,  is  still  unsettled.  Without  stopping  to 
discuss  that  point  at  larffe  here,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  kind  of  gymnastics  are 
the  exercises  of  the  field  and  shop,  in  some  kind  of  useful  labor.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  mode  of  doing  it,  the  strictest  attention  ougrht  fo  be  paid  to  the 
heaJlth  of  the  student.  This  alone  however  will  not  be  sufficient ;  the  mirui  idso 
ahoold  be  cultivated,  in  direct  reference  to  the  object  of  making  the  pupil  a  man 
of  enterprise  and  activity.  Every  thin^  that  is  calculated  to  call  forth  such  a 
spirit  ahoold  be  cultivated,  and  every  thing  which  discourages  it  should  be  dis- 
countenanced. The  student  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
to  be  a  mere  man  of  letters,  is  not  the  way  to  be  the  most  useful  man.  We  want 
men  who  will  take  the  field,  and  whose  souls  are  fired  with  a  zeal  for  active 
duties,  in  the  service  of  the  world. 

'Closely  allied  to  this  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  eminentlv  productive  of  it,  are 
the  ivrinoiple  and  habit  of  self-dependence,  which  should  imbue  the  minds  of 
youtn  at  an  early  af  e.  Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  formation  of  an  enter- 
prising character,  Uian  to  let  the  youth  early  learn  his  own  powers.  And  in 
order  to  this,  he  must  be  put  upon  his  own  resources,  and  must  understand,  if 
he  is  ever  any  thing,  he  must  make  himself;  and  that  he  has  within  himself  all 
the  means  for  his  own  advancement.  It  is  not  desirable,  therefore,  that  institu- 
tions  should  be  so  richly  endowed,  as  to  furnish  the  means  of  education  free  of 
expense  to  those  who  ore  of  an  age  to  help  themselves.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that 
any  man,  or  any  society  of  men,  should  furnish  an  entirely  gratuitous  education 
to  the  youth  of  our  country.  All  the  necessary  advantages  for  educating  him- 
self, ought  to  be  put  within  the  reach  of  the  youujg  man,  and  if,  with  these  ad- 
vantages, he  cannot  do  much  toward  educating  himself,  he  is  not  worthy  of  an 
education.  If  it  be  said  that  self-support,  in  part  or  in  whole,  is  a  tax  upon 
time,  and  a  great  draw-back  upon  the  student's  acquirements ;  I  answer,  that  in 
the  general,  facts  show  that  such  students  are  in  advance  of  others,  in  know- 
ledge as  well  as  enterprise ;  and  if  they  were  not,  still  it  is  better  that  they 
should  know  less,  and  do  more,  than  that  they  should  know  more  and  do  less.' 

Some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  regard  to  the  course  of  study, 
would  be  considered  by  many  as  savoring  too  much  of  the  utilitariaii 
school ;  yet  in  this  age  of  action,  they  are  probably  most  accordant 
with  the  prevalent  feeling.    We  trust,  however,  that  the  Wesleyan 
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West  on  the  other,  renders  the  college  in  a  high  degree  important 
Think  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  the  same  circumstances! 

The  course  of  studies  in  this  institution,  corresponds  very  nearly 
to  that  of  the  Eastern  colleges  ;  but  embraces  a  recitation  in  the  Bible, 
every  Saturday  aflernoon.  Board  may  be  procured  at  75  cents  to  il 
per  week  ;  and  the  whole  annual  expense  is  estimated  at  firom  60  to 
80  dollars. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  during  a  late  visit  of  two  of  its 
officers  to  the  Atlantic  States,  a  considerable  sum  has  been  obtained 
for  its  funds,  although  by  no  means  adequate  to  its  wants.  We  cor- 
dially wish  success  to  this,  and  all  its  sister  institutions  beyond  the 
mountains,  which  wc  trust  will  send  forth  living  streams  of  truth  and 
science;  and  make  the  western  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose. 

It  was  on  assuming  the  presidency  of  this  institution,  that  Mr 
Storrs  delivered  the  interesting  address  which  heads  this  article.  He 
endeavors  to  enforce,  not  only  that  eittendcd  view  of  education  which 
makes  it  the  instrument  of  forming  the  whole  roan,  but  also  the  im- 
portance of  making  every  part  subservient  to  the  elevation  of  the 
moral  character,  in  order  to  render  it  a  means  of  happiness  to  the 
individual,  and  of  usefulness  to  others,  and  of  safety  to  the  State.  In 
this  view,  he  regards  emulation,  however  powerful  its  influence  maj 
be  in  exciting  intellectual  effort,  as  an  unfit  motive  in  a  course  of 
education,  because  it  is  opposed  to  that  moral  elevation,  which  he  se 
ably  maintains,  is  the  main  object  of  every  part  of  education.  We 
hope  the  enlarged  and  liberal  views  expressed  in  this  address  will  not 
be  without  their  influence.  We  have  to  regret,  that  gymnastics 
are  not  appreciated  by  Pres.  Storrs  as  well  as  Pres.  Fisk,  as  we  be- 
lieve they  should  be,  and  as  we  are  persuaded  they  would  be  by  them,, 
if  they  were  to  see  their  practice  and  their  influence  as  we  have  seen 
them.  On  this  subject,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  under 
the  *  Miscellaneous '  head. 

The  following  extract  from  an  Ohio  paper,  presents  us  with  an  in- 
teresting view  of  another  institution,  in  that  State. 

*  The  sixth  annual  Commencement  of  the  Miami  University,  took  place  on 
28th  ult. — at  which  time,  the  eighth  year  was  completed,  since  tlie  University 
was  regularly  opened  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  existing^ 
President,  R.  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.  The  first  session  closed  witli  less  than  40  stu- 
dents— but  the  catalogue  for  the  last  year  shows  a  total  number  of  192 ! — as 
follows:  From  Ohio  108;  Kentucky  24;  S.  Carolina  and  Louisiana  11  each ; 
Indiana  and  Mississippi,  8  each ;  Alabama  5 ;  Pennsylvania  3;  Missouri  and  N. 
York,  2  each  ;  Vir^nia,  N.  Hampshire,  Maryland  and  Texas,  1  each. 

'  The  College  edifice  is  now  extensive  and  commodious,  consisting  of  one 
building  of  three  stories,  affording  24  large  study  rooms — another,  affording  12 — 
and  the  principal  building,  affording  6  study  rooms,  3  rooms  for  recitations,  the 
Library  and  Apparatus,  a  Grammar  School  Room,  Halls  for  the  two  Literary 
Societies,  and  a  large  College  Chapel.  The  Faculty  and  Instructors  consist  of 
the  President,  who  acts  as  Professor  of  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy  and  History — 
A  professor  of  Mathematics,  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy, 
and  Teacher  of  Political  Economy — A  Professor  of  Latin,  6reek  and  Hebrew — 
A  Master  and  Assistant  of  the  Grammar  School — A  Teacher  of  French  and 
Mathematical  Tutor— A  Hebrew  Tutor — A  Teacher  of  Spanish — A  Pestalozzian. 
Teacher — A  Greek  Tutor — A  Writing  Master — Four  Mathematical  Teachers — 
and  four  Teachers  of  Arithmetic — The  Sessions  of  the  University  open  on  the 
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fint  Mondijs  in  November  and  May,  and  tenninate  on  the  last  Wednaadajrt  ia 
March  and  September.  Taition  in  the  Grammar  School  is  ^,  and  in  the  Col- 
lege elaases  ^10  per  tession.    Boarding  and  lodging  ^1 ,50  per  week.' 

In  addition  to  these  regular  results  of  an  increasing  population, 
we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  record  a  new  kind  of  enterprise, 
commenced  within  two  years  past,  for  the  improvement  of  education 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  of  which  some  account  is  given  in  one  of 
the  pamphlets  at  the  head  of  this  article.  A  few  young  men  of  the 
East,  deeply  interested  in  the  state  and  prospects  of  '  tl^  West,*  and 
the  entire  destitution  of  the  means  of  a  scientific  education  in  some 
district,  resolved  to  go  out  as  a  Colony  of  Education,  By  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  a  number  of  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  Illinois  were,  at  the  same  time,  attempting  to  establish  a 
literary  institution  in  that  State,  with  the  same  enlarged  views  of  gen- 
eral improvement.  It  was  only  necessary  for  such  individuals  to 
meet,  in  order  to  secure  union ;  and  the  result  has  been,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  infant  institution  at  Jacksonville.  Some  part  of  the  plan 
is  detailed  in  the  'Appeal ;'  other  particulars  we  have  learned  by  in- 
quiry fix>m  some  of  its  officers ;  and  in  our  view,  there  is  reason  to 
hope,  not  only  that  great  benefits  will  result  to  the  State,  but  that 
important  senrice  w'm  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education,  by  the 
pmosed  organization. 

The  necessary  means  for  such  an  enterprize  cannot  yet  be  obtained 
in  Illinois.  The  'Appeal'  is  designed  to  urge  upon  patriots,  a»d 
christians,  and  friends  of  education  in  the  East,\hB  importance  of 
aiding  this  enterprise,  on  the  broad  and  sure  principle — *  if  one  mem' 
her  suffer,  aU  the  numbers  suffer  with  it,*  We  rejoice  to  second  this 
appeal — ^not  for  Illinois  College  only,  but  for  all  and  eneryfeaaihU 
means  of  training  up  that  generation  at  the  West,  who  wiU  soon 
make  laws  for  the  East;  and  we  hope  an  enterprise  so  nobly  begun, 
and  promising  so  fair  results,  will  meet  with  osmale  encouragement 
It  is  demand^  by  our  interest — It  is  our  duty.  The  Appeal  contains 
an  interesting  view  of  education  in  Illinois,  of  which  we  designed  to 
give  sc»ne  account  at  present,  but  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  defer 
it  to  a  future  number. 


Art.  Xin. — ^The  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul. 

Tke  ChMa  Book  an  the  Soul.  Part  Second.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  GaUindet  Htrtferd. 

Cooke  db  Co.  18mo.  pp.  158. 

Mr  Gallaudet  has  presented  us,  in  this  little  work,  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  interesting  course  of  induction  begun  in  the  first  book, 
■nder  the  same  title.  In  that,  the  attempt  was  made,  and  we  think, 
with  tetire  success,  to  mark  out  the  train  of  thought  by  which  the 
child  may  be  led  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  spiritual  eustence, 
and  immortality.    In  the  present  work,  he  is  taught  the  •«•!»>€•  and 
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(q>irituality  of  the  Deity — his  character  and  attributes — his  moral  gov- 
ernment— and  the  sanctions  of  that  government,  in  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  future  state. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  presents  very  clearly  the  reasons  for 
teaching  children  religious  truths  at  an  early  age,  which  correspond 
to  those  we  have  formerly  adduced  from  Priestley,  and  Genlis,  and 
More,  and  Babington. 

Shall  we  forbear  to  teach  children  religions  truthe,  and  the  truths  of  Revela- 
tion too,  becauae.  at  an  early  age.  they  most  receive  and  believe  them,  on  the 
mere  testimony  of  the  parent? — Shall  we  hope  to  secure  them  againat  what  torn* 
may  call  prejudice,  by  withholding  from  them  this  instruction? 

If  so,  they  must  be  removed  from  civilized  society,  and  from -all  social  inter- 
course. 

Are  there  none  but  religious  prejuduxs ;  none  in  business ;  in  moi&ls ;  in  po- 
litics? 

Tou  wish  your  child  to  form  his  own  opinions,  without  any  bias,  on  all  sub- 
jects that  affect  his  eternal  well-bein^.  Let  him  not,  then,  feel  the  influence 
even  of  t/«mr  ezamo/e.  If  you  treat  the  Bible,  and  the  Sabbath,  with  neglect, 
jour  conduct  speaiss  a  louder  language  than  words  can  do.  You  predtapom  him 
tff  ir^ideUty.  You  give  him  a  bias  against  Christianity,  ^ou  do  not  Uao€  Um 
entirely  free  to  form  his  oum  opinions. 

it  is  idle,  to  think  of  training  up  a  child,  like  a  wild  ass's  colt,  in  snch  a  free- 
dom. Opinions  he  must  form,  and  will  begin  to  form,  at  a  very  early  a|fe.  The 
parent  is  as  much  bound  to  furnish  hismiwi  yntk  us^fttl  truthy  as  his  body  wilk 
wholesome  food.  In  both  cases,  the  child,  if  left  to  himself,  may  err,  moat  mmUj. 
And,  in  both  cases,  the  parent  must  act  conscientiously,  according  to  hia  bert 
judgment. 

Oo.  the  other  hand,  as  the  mind  of  the  child  strengthens,  and  his  reasoning 
j^wera  acquire  sufficient  maturity,  he  should  never  be  discountenanced  firam  in- 
quiring into  the  evidences  of  those  truths  which  he  has  been  taught  to  receive 
on  the  authority  of  the  parent.  Let  him  understand  the  objections  of  the  unbe- 
liever in  all  their  pretended  force,  and  see,  b^  their  fair  refutation,  and  by  the 
irresistible  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Revelation,  that  it  rests  on  a  basis  which 
oannot  be  shaken. 

Another  difficulty  sometimes  alleged  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have 
no  more  weight  than  those  here  stated — that  religion  is  an  abstract 
and  difficult  subject.  But  are  there  no  elements — no  first  principles 
on  this  subject  as  others  ?  Do  we  hesitate  to  teach  a  child  his  letters, 
because  language  is  a  most  extensive  and  difficult  branch  of  study — 
or  shall  we  neglect  to  teach  him  numbers,  because  the  mathematics 
is  an  abtruse  subject.  His  first  conceptions  will  indeed  be  faint  and 
imperfect,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Deity.  But  are  not  ours  alsot 
*  Who  can  understand  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?'  And  shall  the 
child  not  be  suffered  to  begin  ?  Shall  he  be  lefl  in  ignorance  that 
there  is  a  God,  because  he  cannot  folly  comprehend,  that  which  the 
most  exalted  minds  can  only  imagine  and  describe  by  negatives,  or  by 
approximation  ? 

The  practical  difficulty  is  oflen  suggested,  of  teaching  the  child  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  a  spirit.  But  what  do  we  comprehend  of 
it,  except  that  it  is  not  like  any  thing  toe  see — that  it  is  '  something 
thai  thinks  and  feels ^  and  knows  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong  V 
and  cannot  a  child  understand  this  list  of  negatives  as  really  as  we  T 
Is  our  imagination  any  more  capable  of  giving  a  positive  form  or 
a  distinct  character  to  spirit  than  his  % 
'  That  the  idea  is- noi  so  far  remored  from  an  ignorant  mind,  is  eri* 
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dent  from  the  success  with  which  it  ia  taught  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
by  that  simple  method  of  induction  which  is  described  in  the  first  part 
of  the  'Child's  Book.*  Let  the  mind  perceivo  distinctly  its  own  opera- 
tion in  thinkinsr^  and  the  thinking poicer  is  easily  comprehended.  It 
was  the  writer's  lot  to  meet  witli  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  for  the  first 
time,  without  any  knowledge  of  tlie  mode  of  instruction,  or  of  the  lan- 
guage of  signs. 

The  principles  stated  led  him  to  adopt  the  same  course,  which  is  pur- 
sued by  Mr  Gallaudet.  By  the  use  of  the  words  *  see — man — no  eyes* 
and  a  little  pantomime,  the  success  was  complete,  and  the  little  girl  in- 
formed her  parents,  the    next  morning,  that  she  had  *  think* — *see 

without  eyes' — Mr in  her  sleep.     We  cannot  better  describe 

the  process  than  in  the  following  e.xtract. 

Mother.  I  will  tie  my  handkerchief  round  your  head.  Robert,  and  that  wiU 
make  it  more  easy  for  you  to  keep  your  eyes  shut.  . 

(Mrs  Stanhope  ties  her  handkercliief  round  Robert's  head  ) 

RoheKt.     Now,  mother,  I  cannot  see  at  all,  even  if  I  was  to  try. 

M.     Well,  my  son,  tell  me  how  your  sister  Eliza  looks. 

R.  If  she  looks  as  she  did  this  morning,  mother,  she  looks  a  little  pale.  I 
think  she  was  not^ery  well,  and,  perhaps,  too,  she  felt  sorry  that  she  was  going 
to  leave  us. 

M.  But  you  do  not  see  Eliza,  and  you  could  not  see  her,  if  your  eyes  w«re 
open. 

R.     Bat  1  can  think  exactly  how  she  looks,  mother. 

M,    Can  yon  think  exactly  how  William  Baker  looked,  when  he  was  alive  ? 

R.  Yet,  mother,  I  can ;  1  see  him  now,  standing,  just  as  he  used  to  do,  •ome* 
timet,  at  hit  father's  door,  when  I  went  to  play  with  him. 

M,  Tou  see  your  little  sister,  then,' who  is  alice,  and  your  little  playmat*, 
who  it  dead,  equally  well,  in  your  mind,  or,  as  we  may  say,  with  the  eyes  of  your 
mind. 

Now,  Robert,  tell  me,  if  you  can  think,  how  our  house  and  warden  looks. 

R.  lean,  mother,  audit  seems,  as  if  I  saw  the  road  beyond  our  house,  and 
the  church,  and  the  other  houses. 

M.  Can  you  think  of  that  beautiful  prospect  which  I  took  you  to  see,  when 
we  went  up  tho  high  hill,  near  y<2ur  Aunt's  P 

R,  Oh !  yet,  mother,  I  see  it  all,  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  river,  the  houtet, 
the  men  at  work,  tlie  cowo,  the  sheep,  and  the  beautiful  water-fall,  jujit  at  if  I 
wot  ttanding  now,  on  the  top  of  that  same  hill. 

M.  Can  you  think  of  a  ^reat  many  persons  and  things,  that  you  have  seen  a 
great  while  ago  ? 

R.  I  can.  mother,  and  1  suppose  if  I  was  to  keep  thinking,  all  day,  with  my 
eyet  blindfolded,  about  things  that  1  have  seen,  I  could  see  tlum  all  just  as  I  have 
seen  them  before. 

M.  You  saw  them,  before,  with  your  bodily  eves.  Now,  you  would  see  them, 
in  your  spirit,  or,  as  we  may  say,  with  the  eyes  of  your  mind. 

n*,  then,  you  can  see  in  your  spirit  so  many,  many  persons  and  thin^,  it 
it  not  difficult  for  the  Great  God  to  see  in  His  Spirit,  or,  irUh  the  eyes  of  His 
Mind,  ail  the  persons  and  things  which  He  has  made,  and  which  He  taResoare  of. 

The  dialogue  on  power,  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  difierence 
between  mechanical  definition  and  rational  etplanaiion,  in  language 
which  is  adapted  to  a  child's  capacity. 

Robert.     What  is  power? 

Mother.  That  is  the  very  thin^  that  1  wat  goin^  firtt  to  explain  to  you.  Look 
mt  that  large  ttone.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  lii\  it  up  from  the  ground,  and 
to«  it  over  yonder  fence  P  . 

12.    I  am  afraid,  I  cannot,  bat  I  will  try. 

(Robert  taket  the  stone  in  hit  hands,  and  carries  it  to  the  fence,  and  tostet  it 
over  the  fence,  into  the  field.) 
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M.    W«n,  you  have  done  it,  bat  it  was  beaTj,  was  it  not  ? 

R.  Tee,  mother,  bat  I  determined,  1  would  tow  it  over  the  fence,  if  I  coald ; 
and  I  held  it  as  tight  as  I  could  with  my  bands ;  and  1  strained  my  arms,  and 
■tood  ap  straight,  and  tossed  it  with  all  my  might j  and  over  it  went.  I  should 
not  like  to  try  to  do  it  again,  for  it  has  hurt  my  arms  a  little. 

M,    Take  up  that  small  pebble,  and  throw  it  over  the  fence. 

R.    There  it  goes,  mother,  I  could  have  thrown  it  ten  times  as  far. 

M.    When  you  threw  the  pebble,  did  you  have  to  strain  your  arm  any  ? 

R,  No,  mother,  hardly  at  all.  1  just  raised  my  arm,  and  made  it  go  forward, 
and  opened  my  finders,  and  away  the  pebble  flew. 

Jtf.    Raise  ^our  hand  to  your  head. 

R.    There  it  goes. 

M.  V  Did  yoa  strain  your  arm  any,  then  ? 

R,  No,  mother,  not  at  all.  I  only  tJumght  that  my  hand  should  go  to  my  headj 
and  my  wh6le  arm  moved,  and  my  hand  went  to  my  head  directly. 

M.  When  you  carried  the  large  stone,  and  tossed  it  over  the  fence,  you  felt 
•trongy — ycufilt  thai  you  could  do  ii  againy  if  you  should  try,— did  you  not  f 

R.    Yes,  mot^ier. 

M.     You  fed  now,  that  you  could  do  it  again,  do  you  not  ? 

Jt    I  do. 

M.  Ton  feel,  then,  that  yoa  are  able  to  lift,  and  carry,  and  toss  over  the  fence, 
any  oCAer  Mtone^  as  heavy  as  that  one. 

A.  Tes,  mother,  and  I  think,  if  I  should  try  very  hard,  I  |hould  be  able  to 
tOM  one  over  that  is  a  little  heavier. 

M,    Tour  being  dUe  to  do  #o,  we  call  power. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  first  book, 
in  Tiew  of  the  presumed  advance  of  the  child's  mind,  and  some  will 
probably  consider  it  too  elevated  in  a  few  cases,  especially  in  the  ob- 
servations of  Robert.  There  is,  however,  a  proper  medium,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  preserve  entirely,  and  which  cannot  well  be  ascertained 
in  a  particular  case,  without  an  experiment  with  children. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  little  work  as  an  admirable. compan- 
ion and  supplement  to  the  first  book.  We  allot  to  it  an  important 
place,  as  a  part  of  a  series  of  juvenile  works,  constructed  on  principles 
almost  new  in  our  school  books,  and  presenting  in  a  form  which  ren- 
der them  comprehensible  to  the  child,  ideas  which  are  not  always  fa- 
miliar to  a  mature  mind,  and  are  yet  essential  to  its  cultivation.  We 
know  not  how  the  author  can  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  the  world 
of  children^  than  by  completing  the  task  he  has  begun. 


Abt.  XIV. — ^Mulket'b  System  op  Orthoepy. 

A  SyUahieal  Spilling  Book :  eMMtSngaU  the  xmnoriant  RuUs  o/'5y22ii6i- 
eAon  and  Aeeenhudion ;  alio  the  Sound$  of  tietUrs  according  to  their 
rdaHot  poittioni^  to  vihUh  %$  added  a  hierogfyphieal  arrangement  of  ike 
Alpkdbdf  UluitraHveqf  the  Rules  and  Principles  therein  contained.  By 
William  Mulkey.    Washington.  1830. 

CoamiiBieaUd  for  th«  Annalt  of  Edac«tioa. 

*  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  classify  the  words  of  our  language, 
and  furnish  a  few  fixed  rules,  affi)rdbg  to  the  youthful  learner  a 
definite  standard  by  which  to  determine  their  proper  pronunciation-' 

This  spelling  book  is  designed  for  a  systematic  exposition  of  the 
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rules  of  English  orthoepy ;  and  the  author's  expectation  is,  that, 
by  the  use  of  it,  the  juvenile  pupil  will  be  enabled  not  only  to 
pronounce  words  correcdy,  but  to  state,  in  all  important  cases,  the 
rule  or  principle  which  decides  the  sound  of  every  letter  in  each 
word,  tbe  position  of  the  accent,  and  the  division  of  the  word  into 
syllables.  This  is  high  ground  to  assume  in  relation  to  the  mere 
practical  affiur  of  instruction  in  reading ;  and  the  question  naturally 
arises,— can  it  be  maintained  ?  An  inspection  of  the  author's  work 
will  be  sufficient  to  convince  those  readers  whose  attention  has 
been  directed  to  this  subject,  that  he  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
successful  in  his  attempt. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  is,  in  a  great  number 
of  words,  exceedingly  irregular  and  capricious,  and  presents  many 
discouraging  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to  reduce  it  to 
system.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  numerous  family  of  words 
of  Saxon  origin ;  although  a  close  attention  will  detect  even  in 
these,  satisfactory  prbciples  of  analogy,  preponderating  so  decidedly 
as  to  afford  ground  for  many  general  rules.  Words  of  Norman 
and  Latin  etymology,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  in  general,  easily 
classified,  in  consequence  of  their  comparative  uniformity  in  regard 
to  the  observance  of  rules  of  sound  and  accent. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Walker,  as  introductory  to  the  use 
of  his  dictionary,  are,  though  an  imperfect  sample  of  the  results  of 
investigation  into  English  orthoepy,  sufficient  to  prove  the  practica- 
ble nature  of  systematic  research  on  this  subject.  The  chief  merit 
of  Mr  Mulkey's  system  of  orthoepy,  is,  that  it  verifies  these  prin-  ' 
ciples,  by  a  successful  classification  and  exhibition  of  them,  and 
carries  them  out  to  greater  extent  of  detail,  than  was  attempted  by 
Walker.  Mr  Mulkey's  method,  however,  is  fairly  entiried  to  the 
credit  of  originality,  as  far  as  relates  to  arrangement  and  illustration » 

The  plan  of  his  spelling  book  leads  him  to  commence  with  the 
*  classification  and  organicformation  of  letters.'  This,  we  thmk,  the 
least  successful  part  of  his  work.  It  appears  to  involve  several 
important  errors  in  regard  to  the  organic  classification  of  the  sounds 
of  letters ;  thus  a  is  denominated  a  *  pure'  vowel,  while  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  the  sound  of  this  letter  will  prove  that  it  is 
complex — ^verging  at  its  close  to  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel  c. 
For  a  full  exposition  of  this  point  we  refer  our  readers  to  Dr 
Rush's  truly  philosophic  analysis  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
English  language,  in  the  commencement  of  his  treatise  on  the 
voice.  Another,  and  a  more  obvious  error  of  the  author  is  the 
classing  of  the  consonant  /  with  the  dental  letters,  tn  with  the  nasals, 
and  r  with  the  gutturals.  We  can  see  no  propriety  in  calling  the 
sound  of  a  in  the  word  arm  a  *  fiat'  sound,  or  the  e  in  atfieist  a 
*k>ng'  sound.  The  purposes  of  instruction  seem  to  demand  a 
greater  degree  of  precision  and  accuracy  in  nomenclature,  than  is 
evinced  in  this  part  of  the  book. 


* 
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From  these  matters  of  detail,  we  turn  with  pleasutis,  to  the 

completeness  of  the  work,  in  the  department  of  accent.     As  a 

specimen  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  author's  system,  in  this 

pjBurticular,  we  may  quote  the  two  introductory  questions  under  the 

head  of  accent. 

'On  what  syllable  are  words  accented,  that  are  not  anomalies,  and  that 
terminate  in  Hon,  cion,  cian,  ctous,  cieiU,  tioxu,  cial^  tialy  Uenty  cies,  scent, 
seenct,  scious,  ie/,  tc,  ruoZ,  or  sive  7  Penultimate,  as  in  motion,  comjndsiony 
&c.' 

•  On  what  syllable  are  words  accented,  tliat  are  not  anomalies,  and  thai 
terminate  in  logy,  graphy,  loquy,  strophe,  mettr,  gonal,  vorous,  ferwts, 

Jluous,  fluent,  vomous,  parous,  cracy,  gony,  phony,  maehy,  noniy,tomy,  scopy, 
mathy,  pathy,  ihists,  esis,  tiate,  asis,  ity,  ical7  Antepenultimate,  as  m 
^V^ogy,  geography,  &c.' 

The  following  are  a  specimen  of  the  rules  of  syllabication. 

•When  a  single  consonant  is  preceded  by  an  accented  penultimate 
i^owel,  it  generally  belongs  to  the  ultimate  syllable  ;  as  the  d  in  student,'' 

•When  a  single  consonant  is  preceded  by  an  accented  penultimate 
vowel,  and  it  followed  by  ic,  id,  it,  or  tsh,  it  belongs  to  the  penultimate 
^owel ;  as  the  I  in  velic,  p  in  rapid,  r  in  merit,  n  in  flnish* 

The  catechetical  matter  of  which  the  preceding  extracts  are 
specimens,  is  succeeded  by  lessons  exemplifying  the  principles 
contained  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  book.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  the  pupil,  while  practising  an  extensive  table 
•of  words,  is  not  merely  pronouncing,  as  in  the  common  plan  of 
Impelling  books,  a  collection  of  words  which  happen  to  exemplify  a 
•given  sound  of  a  letter,  or  a  given  position  of  accent,  but  is,  in  the 
enunciation  of  every  word,  proving  the  existence,  and  illustrating 
the  application  of  a  principle,  or  a  rule,  of  English  orthoepy. 

The  author  thus  expresses  this  distinctive  feature  in  the  plan  of 
Jhis  work. 

•  The  learner  finds  in  his  spelling  book'-~on  the  common  plan — *•  a  rule 
-which  informs  him  that  the  words  contained  in  the  *  following  lesson'  are 
ftccented  on  a  particular  syllable  ;  but  unless  he  commit  to  memory  every 
word  contained  in  that  lesson,  the  rule  is  useless.  He  finds  no  given 
principle,  no  harmony  or  system,  in  the  arbitrary  dictum :  the  rule  is, 
therefore,  unnoticed,  or,  if  learnt,  is  seldom  applied,  and  soon  forgotten. 

•  In  this  work,  the  learner  is  told  that  words  of  two  syllables,  ending  in 
jture,  are  accented  on  the  penultimate  syllable  ;  and  a  lesson  containing 
words  of  that  termination  is  arranged.  He  is  thus  taught  that  words  hav- 
ing am  equal  number  of  syllables  and  similar  terminations,  have  the  same 
accent ;  and  he  is  furnished  with  a  text,  which  is  always  in  use,  and  there- 
fore never  forgotten.' 

Words  which  are  anomalous  are  classified  with  reference  to  their 
derivation  from  a  given  principle,  and  presented  in  separate  tables. 
The  work  is  thus  ren^lered,  as  far  as  it  goes,  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory, as  a  guide  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  English  language,  in 
regard  to  custom  and   authority;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  would 

I)rove  highly  serviceable,  we  think,  to  foreigners  attempting  to 
earn  our  lan^age. 


( 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  book,  occurs  what  the  author  terms  a 
'  hieroglyphical'  [symbolical  ?]  arrangement  for  teaching  orthoepy. 
This  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  tabular  scheme  of  sound,  ac- 
cent, and  syllabication,  embracing  the  application  of  Walker's 
figured  notation  of  the  vowel  sounds,  together  with  a  figured  refer- 
ence to  the  author's  own  principles,  as  stated  and  illustrated  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  the  book.  The  syllables  and  words  which 
compose  this  scheme,  are  all  representatives  of  numerous  classes  y 
and  each  operates  on  the  eye,  by  the  principle  of  suggestion  or 
association,  leading  t9  a  general  classification.  Thus,  instead  of 
presenting  the  young  learner  with  the  whole  rule  explicitly  stated,, 
that  *  When  a  simple  consonant  is  preceded  by  an  accented  penul- 
timate vowel,  it  generally  belongs  to  the  ultimate  syllable,'  the 
scheme  merely  offers  to  his  eye  the  word  student^  divided  thus, 
stu-dent.  The  pupil  generalises  the  word,  and  treats  it  as  the 
representative  of  a  whole  class,  and,  in  like  manner,  each  of  its 
letters,  as  the  representatives  of  classes  of  sounds.  The  rule,  in 
the  whole  extent  of  its  application,  is  thus  suggested  to  his  mind 
by  the  observation  of  a  smgle  instance.  The  practical  mode  of 
using  this  scheme  in  the  instruction  of  classes  is,  by  analysing  each 
word  into  its  constituent  syllables  and  letters,  and  treating  them  as 
representatives  of  classes,  to  give  occasion  for  constant  reference  to 
the  rules  and  principles  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  to  the 
frequent  repetition  of  these  rules.  The  progress  made  in  this  way, 
within  a  very  short  time,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  rules  of  orthoepy, 
is  surprisingly  rapid  ;  and  the  minute  and  close  attention  which  this 
sort  of  exercise  secures  to  the  habitual  action  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  tends  to  impart  great  acciu-acy  in  the  details  of  enimcia- 
tion.  We  have  had  occasion  to  observ^e  the  author's  own  use  oS 
this  scheme ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  by  means  of  it  alone^ 
he  succeeds  in  imparting  to  all  the  pupils  of  a  numerous  school,  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  principal  rules  of  English  orthoepy, 
in  a  few  successive  days. 

Reverting  to  the  work  before  us,  we  would  take  occasion  to  say^ 
that,  while  we  regard  the  book  as  successfijlly  adapted  to  its  main 
design,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  more  attention  paid  to  ihe^ 
juvenile  mind,  in  the  style  of  the  few  reading  lessons  which  are 
interspersed  with  the  tabular  lessons,  and  would  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  intimating  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  rigid  revision  of 
the  contents  of  the  whole  book,  with  a  view  to  greater  accuracy  in 
several  particulars.  But  we  cannot  take  leave  of  this  book  without 
a  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  aid  which  its  author  has  afforded 
to  teachers  in  the  business  of  systematic  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  reading.  The  work,  if  faithfully  used,  will  do  more  to  banish 
lirom  schools  the  evils  of  local  and  habitual  errors  of  carelessness 
in  pronouncing,  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  tba 
attention  of  teachers.  R. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

OTMASTICS   IN    SWEDEN. 

[We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  present  the  following  testimony  in 
favor  of  a  means  of  health  which  we  have  found  of  the  greatest  value.1 

There  is  an  extensive  gymnastic  establishment  at  Stockholm,  called 
the  Central  Institute,  under  the  care  of  M.  Ling.  It  has  from  Uiree  to 
six  professors,  or  rather  instructors,  connected  with  it,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  the  number  of  pupils.  Two  of  these  instructors,  if  I 
mistake  not,  are  under  the  pay  of  government;  the  rest  are  paid  by 
the  director,  with  the  money  which  he  receives  from  the  pupils.  The 
director  also  receives  compensation  from  the  government,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  scholars  belonging  to  the  public  schools  of  thecii4>ital.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  this  instruction  is  not  extended  to  all  of  these  schools. 
The  locality  of  the  institution  is  extensive  and  conunodious,  and  is  pro- 
vided by  government,  which  also  furnishes  the  necessary  repairs,  and, 
in  short,  takes  the  whole  establishment  under  its  protection. 
^  There  are  also  schools  for  gymnastic  exercise  connected  with  the 
two  universities  of  the  kingdom  (Upsal  and  Lund]  as  well  as  in  all  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Sweden,  as  Linkoping,  Norkoping,  Carlskrona, 
Gottenburg,  Christianstadt,  &c.  &c.  All  are  under  the  inspection  of 
'  the  director  of  the  Central  Institute ;  but  each  has  its  own  superin- 
tendant,    appointed  by  the  general  director. 

For  some  years  pa^t,  in  all  the  towns  where  there  is  a  gvmnasiam 
(a  preparatory  school  for  the  universities)  it  is  required  that  there  be  a 
school  for  gymnastics ;  and  I  believe  the  instructors  receive  a  salary  from 
government.  In  the  towns  where  there  is  no  gymnasium  the  govern- 
ment makes  no  provision  for  these  establishments;  but  still  they  axe 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director  general. 

M.  Ling,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  great  re- 
former of  frymnastics  in  Sweden,  possesses  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  He  has  in  view  less  the  formation  of  expert  Uaptrs^ 
than  the  general  good  of  the  community,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex. 
His  object  is,  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  body,  to 
strengthen  the  more  feeble  parts,  but  not,  as  is  too  often  frequently  the  cose, 
in  the  administration  of  medicine,  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  For  this 
reason  he  instructs  his  pupils  thoroughly  in  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body.  They  are  required  also  to  study  the  elements  of  mathematics 
and  mechanics.  In  this  manner  he  unites  the  sciences  with  the  gym- 
nastic art ;  and  through  his  zeal  for  objects  of  decidedly  usefulness,  he 
has  rendered  the  art  very  popular  in  Sweden. 

Gymnastic  exercises  base  been  found  particularly  beneficial  in  differ- 
ent disorders ;  especially  in  cases  of  weakness,  or  of  irregularity  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  even  in  those  which  affect  the  mino,  which 
are  generally  difficult  to  remedy  by  the  ordinary  course  of  medication. 
It  is  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  the  greatest  precaution  that 
gymnastics  are  employed  in  the  case  of  invalids,  at  the  Central  Institute ; 
and  they  are  always  modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual.  You  perceive  that  I  have  great  confidence  in  gymnastics ; 
I  have  myself  experienced  great  advantage  from  them,  fox  a  weak 
breast 

It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Ling,  that  gymnastics  may  be  usefully  employ- 
ed from  the  age  of  four  years  until  infirm  old  age ;  and  we  mid  under 
his  instruction  both  the  aged  and  tibe  young.  There  is  also  at  the  Central 
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Institute,  a  department  exclusively  for  females,  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  director;  who,  with  the  physician  of  the  invalids,  are  the 
only  men  who  are  permitted  to  be  present  during  the  exercises.  The 
instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  females,  who  were  them- 
selves taught  by  the  director. 


STATE    OP    EDUCATION   IN    IRELAND. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  are 
extracted  from  a  recent  work  entitled,  *  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native 
Irish,  and  their  descendants,  illustrating  their  past  and  present  state, 
with  regard  to  Literature,  Education  and  Oral  instruction.  By  Christo- 
pher Anderson.' 

In  Ireland,  containing  a  population  of  7,500,000,  of  whom  3,000,000 
speak  Irish,  the  business  of  education  in  the  vernacular  tongue  is  only 
just  begun.  It  is  certainly  singular  that  every  thing  which  has  hitherto 
been  done  for  them  in  education,  or  moral  improvement,  has  been  the  re- 
sult, not  of  any  kind  and  considerate  legislative  interference,  or  enact- 
ment, but  of  individual  philanthropy  and  much  intreaty.  From  Fitzger- 
ald and  M'Gregor's  History  of  Limerick,  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
children  in  Ireland  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  according  to  the  latest 
census,  was  1,748,663,  of  whom  1,300,000  are  destitute  of  education.  Bcft 
in  addition  to  these  who  are  at  present  outgrowing  the  very  season  of 
education,  many  more  of  the  4,000,000  who  are  from  15  to  100  years  of 
age,  have  outgrown  it  And  yet  of  these  we  see,  that  there  mast  b# 
many  thousands  who  are  at  once  unable  to  read  a  book,  and  out  of  em- 
ployment ! 

There  are  at  the  various  colleges  on  tiie  continent  about  140  Irish  stu- 
dents ;  namely,  70  at  Paris,  12  at  Rome,  and  the  rest  at  Salamanca,  Lis- 
bon, and  the  various  French  seminaries.  The  number  of  Irish  pupils  at 
school,  who  speak  English,  is  about  one  in  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  a  proportion  equal  to  that  of  England,  but  in  Scotland  the  pro- 
portion is  as  one  to  eight  or  nine.  It  is  supposed  that  only  about  one  in 
sixty  of  the  inhabitants  who  speak  Irish  can  read,  and  only  within  these 
very  few  years ;  and  onl^  one  in  one  hundred  andjifly  under  tuition.  In 
the  small  islands  belonging  to  Ireland,  containing  a  population  of  50,000 
who  generally  speak  Irish,  there  is  not  a  single  Irish  school  existing,  and 
only  a  small  number  of  English.  Among  3,000  of  the  country  populationl, 
only  about  one  in  thirty  can  read.  But  the  following  anecdotes  will  dhew 
that  there  is  a  thirst  for  learning  among  them. 

'  Such  in  some  instances  has  been  the  eagerness  to  obtain  education, 
that  children  have  been  known  to  acquire  the  first  elements  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  without  a  book — withcut  a  pen — without  a 
slate !  And  indeed  the  place  of  meeting  was  no  other  than  a  grsT^ 
yard !  The  long  flat  stones  with  their  inscriptions,  were  used  itSteid 
of  books ;  while  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  the  grave  stones  together,  serv^j 
for  all  the  rest !' 

*  In  regard  to  their  capacity,  as  well  as  zeal  for  acquhin^  knowledge, 
scholars  arc  mentioned,  who  have  been  found  endeavoring  literally  to 
study  by  the  help  of  moonlight,  for  want  of  a  candle ;  and  even  men  and 
women  particularly,  within  Uiese  few  years,  acquiring  an  ability  to  read 
and  write  in  so  short  a  period,  that  until  the  facts  of  toe  case  are  examin- 
ed or  witnessed,  the  statement  might  seem  incredible.' 

'  It  should  be  added,  that  within  a  few  years,  education,  properly  so 
called,  has  been  making  progress  in  various  districts.  There  is  one  in- 
dividual in  Ireland  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  his  countrymen 
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to  read  Irishy  on  one  condition, — viz.  that  the  individual  so  instructed, 
should  in  return,  as  payment,  engage  to  teach  twelve  more.  A  few  exam- 
ples like  this  would  do  much  to  awaken  the  public  feeling  on  the  impor- 
tant subject,  and  we  trust  that  even  an  insulated  one  will  not  be  without 
its  effect.' 


STATE    OP    INSTRUCTION    IN  FRANCE. 

Prom  1827  to  1829,  the  number  of  scholars  was  doubled  in  France. 
Forty  years  since  there  were  only  6,000,000  persons  able  to  read ;  now 
there  are  16,000,000.  It  is  found  also,  that  as  education  advances,  crime 
diminishes. 

The  number  of  children  who  receive  primary  instruction  is  as  1  to  24 
of  the  whole  population.  Still  the  means  of  education  are  but  scanty. 
But  the  proportion  varies  in  different  parts  of  France,  for  in  16  depart- 
ments, mostly  eastern,  the  number  of  scholars  is  from  1-8  to  1-12  of  the 
population ;  while  in  others  it  is  only  1-100;  and  in  10  others  1-75.  While 
also  in  some  departments  there  is  not  a  single  commune  in  which  there 
is  not  a  school,  there  are  27  others  in  which  at  least  one  half  of  the 
communes  are  destitute  of  schools ;  and  18  where  2-3  or  3-4  or  5-6  of 
them  are  destitute.  Of  the  37,263  communes  existing  in  France,  14,271, 
or  a  little  more  than  2-5  of  the  whole,  have  no  schoofi. 

Of  7,373  criminals  convicted  during  the  year  1829,  4,523  or  nearly  two 
thirds,  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  1,942  could  read  or  write  but  imper- 
fectly. The  remaining  899  received  a  greater  or  less  share  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Mutual  Imtruction,  About  a  quarter  of  the  scholars  in  Paris  are 
taught  according  to  the  system  of  mutual  instruction.  The  number  of 
schools  in  France  on  this  system  of  instruction,  is  519 ;  of  which  98  were 
established  in  the  year  1830  alone.  The  monitorial  system  of  instruction 
has  even  penetrated  into  a  new  central  house,  the  prison  of  Riom.  The 
prisoners  who  have  been  admitted  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject Why  does  not  every  one  of  our  prisons  contain  a  school  ?  Why  do 
we  not  see  in  all  our  prisons,  as  in  the  penitentiaries  of  Lausanne  and 
Geneva,  a  library,  composed  of  choice  books,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
prisoners  ?  When  shall  we  learn  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  crimes,  is  to  give  a  good  education  to  criminals  ? 

DonaHona  to  schools,  A  Legacy  of  about  $870  has  been  made  the  last 
year,  for  founding  a  primary  school  m  the  commune  of  Montreaux.  A'school 
furnished  and  vidued  at  nearly  $630  has  been  presented  to  the  coomiune 
of  Bregy  (Oise:)  2,775  have  been  given  to  the  town  of  Charolles; 
$4,014  to  the  commune  of  Ravet ;  $1665  to  that  of  Aixen  en  Otbe 
(Aube^  $2,590  to  that  of  Rubeaupre  (Somme ;)  a  gifl  of  $74  a  year  to 
Ouville  la  Riviere,  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  young  girls ; 
$2,220  have  been  remitted  to  the  commune  of  Chapelai  (Rhone)  for  the 
support  of  a  primary  sehool  for  the  purpose  of  giving  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion to  the  indigent  Besides  this,  an  offer  has  been  made  of  $46,25 
a  year  to  aid  in  supporting  a  school  in  Rethel,  the  native  place  of  the 
donor. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Gaelic   Schools  in  the   Hebrides,  and  in  Scotland. 

In  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides.  2,3G0  pupils  have  been  brought  into  the 
Gaelic  schools  within  17  years.  Besides  these,  the  Society  for  propa^ting 
Christian  Knowledge,  have  also  17  schools,  in  which  not  only  the  Gaelic 
language  is  taught,  but  English  ;  and  also  reading,  writing,  and  geography. 
In  two  of  the  Gaelic  schools,  embracing  155  scholars,  377  are  over  twenty  years 
of  age!  Since  1824,  1100  Bibles,  1G50  New  Testaments,  and  1100  Scripture 
extracts,  making  a  total  of  3,850  volumes,  have  been  sent  to  these  islands. 

To  these  Gaelic  schools,  both  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
Hebrides,  have  resorted  not  only  the  child  of  tender  years,  but  the  old  man 
and  old  woman  (of  even  80  or  90  years)  stooping  for  age.  Never,  since  edu- 
cation was  promoted  by  any  body  of  men,  was  it  found  necessary  to  supply 
assistance  to  the  eyes  themselves  :  vet  such  has  been  the  eagerness  of  certain 
aged  scholars  in  the  Highlands,  tliat  within  these  two  years,  in  order  to  meet 
it,  the  Gaelic  School  Society  have  had  placed  at  their  disposal,  not  fewer 
than  120  pairs  of  svectacles !  But  we  must  not  enlarge,  and  shall  simply 
advert  to  one  school  in  the  Hebrides,  where  237  scholars  were  present  at  the 
examination,  of  all  ages,  from  literally  a  great-great-grandmother,  downtotht 
child  of  five  years  ! 

Botanical  Garden  at  St  Petersburoh. 
This  enormons  garden  contains  about  seventy  acres.  In  1828  a  person  could 
walk,  under  glass,  a  distance  of  515  arshirus,  each  seven  feet  English,  (NT 
in  all  3,605  English  feet,  or  upwards  of  twothirds  of  a  mile.  A  part  of  the 
garden  only  is  yet  filled  with  plants. — Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geo- 
graphical  Science. 

MxcBAirics'  and  Apprentices'  Library. 

At  Liverpool  (England)  there  is  an  establishment  called  the  Liverpool  M^- 
ehanies*  Apprentices'  Library.  The  catalogue  lately  printed  exhibits  a  col- 
lection of  ^500  volumes,  containing  a  mass  of  instructive  and  entertaining 
knowledge  which  would  not  disgrace  libraries  of  much  higher  pretensions. 
The  total  number  of  readeis  is  stated  to  be  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand; and  the  deliveries  of  books  out  of  the  library  during  the  past  year,  to 
amount  to  20,000.  The  last  report  states  that  works  of  biography,  voyages  and 
travels,  and  general  history,  particularly  such  as  illustrate  the  state  of  the 
world  in  modern  times,  and  such  treatises  as  those  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  DifiTusion  of  Knowledge,  have  been  the  most  acceptable  to  the  majon* 
ty  of  readers. — London  Journal  of  Education. 

School  Books  in  France. 

Good!  books  are  generally  wanting  in  the  primary  schools  of  France.  Th« 
insipidity  and  the  absurdity  of  the  greater  part  of  those  used,  are  reallv  dis- 
gusting. But  for  some  time  past,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  writing  books 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  condition  of  the  children  who  firec^ueiu 
primary  schools.  These  books  consist  of  small  elementary  treatises  on  the  difier* 
ent  useful  arts,  and  of  short  stories,  which  present  good  moral  lessons  in  an 
ingenious  and  interesting  form.  Among  works  of  the  latter  description,  we 
may  mention  the  delightful  little  books  of  M.  Laurent  de  Jussieu,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  yet  very  extensively  used  in  schools.  The  government  appropri- 
ates some  money  for  the  purpose  ;  and  in  1828,  proposed  as  a  subject  for  a  priz^ 
of  10,000  firancs  (about  $1,974,)  the  composition  of  a  text  book,  adapted  to  tbs 
use  of  those  who  can  read  fluently.  This  proposal  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion, but  it  is  not  known  what  has  been  tne  result  of  it. — Bulletin  dts  Sdsnees 
Geographiques,  ^. 
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National  Schools  is  RhehOi  Prussia. 

The  official  journal  for  the  circle  of  Dusseldorf,  in  Rheno-Prussia,  which 
forms,  with  the  circle  of  Cologne,  the  provinces  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  and  con- 
tain! a  population  of  700,000,  afibrds  a  very  gratifying  proof  of  the  diffiiaion 
of  the  means  of  elementary  instruction  in  that  quarter.  During  the  year  1830. 
ihirtyfour  new  schools,  and  four  residences  for  masters  had  been  built,  ana 
two  hundred  and  fiflysiz  schools  and  forty  similar  residences  had  undergone 
repairs.  The  voluntary  donations  towards  tJiis  benevolent  purpose  had  amount- 
ed to  ^,370  80,  for  that  year,  while  in  1829  the  contributions  were  onlj 
$1,631  &0.—l4mdon  Journal  of  Education. 

Brief  Accouht  of  Education  i5  Spain. 

Academic  Elducation. — In  the  year  1806,  there  were  twenty  two  universi- 
ties in  Spain,  but  the  number  has  lately  been  reduced  to  sixteen.  Of  these 
three,  viz :  those  of  Salamanca,  Valladolid,  and  Alcala,  are  styled  *  Mayores,' 
(major)  and  the  rest  minor. 

Ir  the  number  of  schools  of  science  and  learning  were  the  measure  of  a 
country's  mind,  Spain  ought  to  be  the  best  informed  region  of  £urope  ;  for  she 
possesses  a  university  to  every  800,000  inhabitants.  But  they  are  wretchedly 
endowed,  and  some  of  their  professors,  such  as  the  lecturers  on  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  do  not  receive  more  than  four  pounds  a  year !  Salamanca  forms 
the  only  exception,  and  there  they  are,  in  general,  well  paid.  Numbers  of  them 
contrive  to  subsist  on  twentyfivt  pounds  a  year ;  and  a  scholar  who  holds  a  chair 
which  produces  froui  forty  to  Jf/^v,  ranks  among  the  favorites  of  fortune.  The 
professor  has,  therefore,  no  eartmy  motive  for  exertion  in  his  academical  ca- 
pacity, and  endeavors  to  obtain  some  second  or  third  appointment,  the  func- 
tions of  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  his  ^niversity  duties.  Even  at  Sala- 
manca, his  principal  object  in  accepting  a  chair,  is  to  render  the  reputation  which 
he  may  acquire  while  filling  it,  a  means  of  recommending  himself  to  some  offi- 
cial station. 

Prvkary  Education. — In  almost  every  town  in  Spain,  there  are  salaried 
schoolmasters,  who  are  employed  in  giving  instruction  to  the  children  of  the 
poor ;  and  schools,  having  a  similar  object  in  view,  are  attached  to  many  of 
the  monasteries.  The  range  of  study  is  limited  to  reading,  writing,  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  arithmetic,  and  the  catechism. — IHd. 

Education  of  the  Poor  in  Newfoundland. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  this  bleak  island  chiefly  as  a  rendezvous  for 
fishermen.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  the  evidence  of  light  and  improve- 
ment among  its  inhabitants,  contained  in  the  following  article  of  intelligeneei 
oolleeted  fr6m  the  *  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Newfoundland  and  British 
Korth  America  Society  for  Educating  the  Poor.'  It  is  published  in  the  Royal 
Gasette  of  St  John's,  which  some  friend  of  the  cause  has  kindly  sent  us. 

The  society  for  educating  the  poor  in  Newfoundland,  has  in  its  connection 
8  principal  schools  and  19  branches,  by  means  of  which  instruction  is  given 
in  daily,  Sunday,  and  adult  evening  schools,  to  2,308  individuals.  In  this 
eBmnermtion  no  scholar  is  reckoned  twice,  and  should  he  belong  both  to  the 
Boiidaj  and  day  school,  or  the  adult  school,  he  is  included  in  only  one  of 
tlKsm  m  the  totiu  now  presented.  The  entire  amount  of  individuals  in  the  to- 
ei«ty's  schools  exceeds  that  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  by  1968.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  by  the  society  is  34 ;  namely,  19  in  the  prin- 
eipal  schools  and  15  in  tne  branches. 

In  regard  to  their  general  condition,  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  in 
Newfoundland,  Mr  'Willou^hby,  remarks  as  follows ;  *  The  schools  are  bet- 
tar  attended  in  every  station  than  formerly.  They  are  assuming  a  more 
steady  character;  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  sensible  of  the 
value  o£  education ;  the  cnildren  are  more  attached  to  their  teachers ;  and  a 
relish  fbr  reading  is  more  general.  In  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures,  of 
books  and  tracts,  there  is  a  progressive  increase. 

The  subscriptions  raised  in  tlie  colony  for  the  support  of  these  schools  are  in- 
creasing, though  the  precise  amount  of  1830  was  not  known  at  the  publication 
of  the  report.  Several  school  houses  are  also  in  progress.  So  great  is  the 
desire  for  instruction,  in  one  place  on  the  island,  that  notwithstanding  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate,  a  biblcr  class  was  opened,  to  be  continued  throogfa  the 
winter. 
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Female  Education  is  Cat.cdtta. 

The  Calcutta  Baptist  Female  School  Society  had  under  its  superintendence, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  18:^0,  seventeen  schools,  containinir  550  female  scholars. 
Their  instructions  are  elementary  and  religious,  from  tlie  alphabet  to  the  New 
Testament. — Boston  Rcrordcr. 


Education  in  Madeira. 

There  is  a  female  school  at  Madeira,  containing  about  70  scholars.  It  is 
chiefly  sustained  by  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  though  some  of  the  pupils  pay  a  very  small  sum  weekly. 
Several  visitors  from  England  have  expressed  themselves  much  gratified  with 
the  good  order  in  which  tliey  found  the  school. — Sunday  School  Teacher's  Maga- 
zme. 


Education  is  Southern  India. 

A  college  was  founded  in  181G,  at  Cotym,  in  South  India,  whose  object 
is  the  training  up  of  Syrian  youths  for  ordination  by  the  metropolitan,  or  bish- 
op, and  the  education  of  catechists,  schoolmasters,  &c.  The  studies  are 
theology,  the  Syriac,  Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit,  English  and  Malayalim  lan- 
guages, history,  mathematics  and  geography.  The  number  of  students  at 
present  is  103,  whose  expenses  for  support  and  tuition  are  stated  to  be  only 
ome  doUar  and  ten  cents  each,  annually,  exclusive  of  a  salary  to  the  bishop^ 
which  imposes  a  tax  about  (me  filth  as  large.  The  great  progress,  both  in 
■ound  learning  and  religious  feeling,  witnessed  among  these  Syrian  youth, 
has  excited  an  ardent  desire  for  education  throughout  the  country. 

K  preparatory  or  grammar  scliool  is  connected  with  the  college,  consisting 
of  4o  boys,  unaer  the  care  of  two  teachers  from  the  college.  These  pupils  are 
taught  English  and  Malayalim  grammatically,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  by 
way  of  catechism,  the  great  truths  of  Christianity. 

There  is  alsoa/cwio/e  school  in  Cotym,  containing  47  Syrian  girls,  who 
knit, spin  cotton,  sew  plain  needlework,  and  learn  to  read  and  write  in  their  own 
language.  The  New  Testament  and  Watts'  Catechism  are  the  principal 
books  used.  Their  proficiency  is  very  creditable,  and  their  singularly  neat  and 
happy  appearance,  with  that  fine  expression  of  countenance  which  distin« 
guishes  tnis  people,  renders  a  visit  to  the  school  highly  interesting. 

Movement  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  are  happy  to  see  from  the  following  notice  extracted  from  the  U.  S^. 
Gazette,  that, tne  friends  of  education  in  Pennsylvania  are  again  making  ef- 
forts to  ezcfte  public  attention  to  this  subject. 

A  very  large  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  citizens  of  the  city  and; 
county  of  Philadelphia,  friendly  to  the  promotion  of  General  Education,  waft 
held  on  Tuesdav  evening,  November  29,  at  the  District  Court  Room.  B. 
W.  Richards,  Esq.  Mayor  of  the  city,  was  called  upon  to  preside,  assisted  by 
Samuxl  Gkice,  Esq.  of  Kensington,  and  John  D.  Wolf,  Esq.  of  Penn 
township,  as  Vice  Presidents,  James  Page,  of  the  city,  and  B.  Matthias, 
<^the  Northern  Liberties,  were  appointed  Secretaries. 

l,lie  object  of  the  meeting  being  stated  by  the  Chairman,  Jos.  H.  Chano* 
LXR,  Ksq.  offered  the  following  Resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  ap- 
prored  of: 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  into  Pennsylvania 
some  of  those  advantages  that  have  distinguished  and  blessed  her  more  fk- 
Tored  neighbors:  hitherto  the  obiect  has  been  unattained.  Some  benefits  have 
resalted  to  particular  sections  from  legislative  provisions  of  local  operation, 
and  firom  the  benevolent  exertions  of  philanthropic  individuals, — but  no  gen- 
erml  sjstem  has  been  adopted. 

With  a  yiew  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  public  schools,  this  meeting 
has  been  called ;  and  in  a  nope  of  pointing  out  the  proper  means  of  arriving 
at  so  desirable  an  end,  it  is 

Resolyed,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  means  of  Education 
in  Pennsjlvania,  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  immea- 
mtnblj  behind  the  advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  other 
Sffelet;  while  thttrs  is  nothing  in  thtt  peculiarity  of  our  sitnatioB  to  warrant 
or  sxeuM  ths  disparity. 
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Resolved,  That,  recogrnlzinf  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that,  *  knowledge  is  pow- 
er,* we  are  bound,  as  repubTicans,  to  seek  to  procure  for  every  class  of  tlie 
community  the  necessary  advantages  of  education,  that  power  may  not  with 
knowledge,  *  steal  from  the  many  to  the  few.' 

Resolved,  That  the  legislative  delegation  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, be  requested  to  use  all  constitutional  means  to  procure  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law,  authorising  the  establishment  of  schools  by  which  every 
child  in  the  State  may  obtain,  at  public  expense,  the  solid  branches  of  an  En- 
glish or  German  education. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recognizes  with  satisfaction  the  exertions  of  the 
friends  of  public  schools  in  the  last  legislature,  and  augur  from  their  zeal,  and 
the  evident  improvement  in  public  opinion,  a  successful   issue  to  similar  efforts. 

Resolved,  Tnat  a  committee  of  nineteen  persons  be  appointed  to  correspond 
with  any  members  of  the  State  legislature,  or  with  others  who  may  be  desirous 
to  obtain  or  impart  information  on   the  subject  of  Public  Schools. 


NOTICES. 

'  It  is  inAnitcly  easier  to  write  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  philoscphj  of  the  human  mind,  or  on  the 
fundmenlal  points  of  the  orthodox  faith,  than  to  make  a  good  chUtVs  bookJ* — Biher*i  IJft  of  Pestaloszi 

A  Course  of  Calisthenics,  for  Young  Ladies,  in  Schools  and  Families, 
with  some  remarks  on  Physical  Education.  With  sixtytwo  engraved 
illustrations.     12mo.     pp   87.    Hartford.  H.  &  F.  I.  Huntington. 

We  have  looked  for  this  little  work  with  anxiety  and  have  read  it  with  deep 
interest.  It  contains  sound  principles  and  valuable  lessons  on  the  subject  of 
physical  education,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  every  mother  and  every 
mstructor.  It  recommends  that  series  of  exercises  designed  for  females,  which 
are  termed  calisthenics,  from  tiie  Greek  words  which  signify  beauty  and  strength  ; 
and  whose  influence  unquestionably  is,  to  increase  both  the  ffrace  and  the  vi- 
gor of  the  form  and  movements.  In  regard  to  their  healthful  tendency,  we 
were  told  by  a  physician,  in  London,  Uiat  a  series  of  exercises  of  this  kind, 
were  the  means  of  restoring  his  sister,  who  was  falling  into  a  decline.  In  re- 
ference to  grace,  we  have  been  assured  by  a  lady  familiar  with  the  subject,  that 
they  produce  far  more  true  grace  and  ease  of  motion  than  the  exercise  of 
dancing,  which  is  so  extensively  regarded  as  indispenaible  for  tlie  purpose. 

The  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters,  in  an  easy  and  animated  style, 
and  contains  a  selection  of  the  best  exercises  from  a  variety  of  authors,  jt  is 
the  only  one  we  know  adapted  to  this  object,  and  we  think  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  females,  we  would  almost  say,  of  every  young 
lady  who  is  not  compelled  to  lead  an  active  life.  The  engravings  are  well 
prepared  to  illustrate  the  text,  and  handsomely  executed. 

The  following  extracts  present  views  which  illustrate  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  the  subject. 

*  It  is  astonishing  how  many  perish  by  what  has  been  called  ^'  the  disease 
of  education.*'     Multitudes  die  every  year  of  this  disorder.' 

*  Girls  whose  constitutions  have  been  rendered  extremely  delicate  by  their 
nursery  habits,  are  placed  at  school,  and  there  stimulated  to  the  most  active, 
constant  mental  exertion.  Meantime,  the  poor  material  of  the  physical  system 
is  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten.  Unfortunately,  as  it  would  seem,  in  their 
estimation,  neither  the  ambitious  parents,  nor  the  anxious  teachers,  have  it  in 
their  power  entirely  to  spiritualize  the  beings  committed  to  their  care — beings, 
wisely  created,  soul  and  body,  iu  intimate  union.  Nature,  unwilling  that  her 
laws  should  be  violated,  soon  proclaims  her  rights.  The  body  becomes  inactive, 
weak,  and  unhealthy  ;  and  what  then  is  the  mind  worth  ^  It  is  a  diamond, 
brilliant  and  beautiful,  hidden  in  a  leaden  casket ;  a  rich  perfume,  hermetically 
sealed.     Do  you  not  say,  *•  Give  it  light,  give  it  air  !  " 

*  The  seeds  of  that  discontented,  repining,  capricious  spirit, — the  torment  of 
domestic  life— are  oflen  sown  at  school.  Wearied  out  with  study  ,and  dull  for  want 
of  exercise,  girls  often  send  their  thoughts  to  their  distant  homes.  Memory, 
aided  not  a  little  by  imagination,  portray »  that  *^  sweet  home  "  a  perfect  jMura- 
dbe.    They  lamtnt  their  hard  &te  in  being  banished  from  their  £den,  ami  Uta- 
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rally  making  the  worst  of  every  thing  aboat  them,  they  become  ill-humonred,  sel- 
fish, and  ankind — wanting^  in  politeness  to  their  teachers  and  their  companions, 
and  miserably  discontented  with  themselves.  This  is  oflen,  very  often  entirely 
the  result  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  physical  system,  produced  by  want  of  ex- 
ercise. 

'  It  would  afford  room  for  much  interesting  speculation,  were  we  to  trace  the 
mysterious  connection  that  exists  between  corporeal  and  mental  defects  )  to  in- 
quire into  the  harshness  of  a  Johnson,  and  the  melancholy  of  a  Pascal,  the  pas- 
sionate violence  of  a  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  sweet  temper  of  the  actively  be- 
nevolent Mrs  Fry. 

*  Calisthenics  soon  overcome  reluctance  to  motion.  Vigorous  exercise  sends 
the  blood  bounding  through  the  veins,  and  produces  natural  healthful  excite- 
ment. Activity  becomes  pleasurable.  The  darii  cloud  of  suUenness,  which  has 
•haded  and  disfigured  the  countenance,  passes  away,  leaving  it  light  and  glow- 
ing with  health  and  good  humor.' 

Preparatory  Lessons,  or  First  Steps  to  Geography.  By  W.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  forming  an  introduction  to  the  Rudiments  of  Geography. 
Cooke  &  Co.,  Hartford. 

In  our  last  number,  we  expressed  our  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
study  of  Geography  should  be  commenced ;  not  by  immediate  reference 
to  a  map,  but  by  a  previous  familiarity  with  the  nature  of  the  objects  described 
in  Greography,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  are  represented.  vVe  observed, 
that  the  indistinct  conceptions  usually  received  by  a  child,  of  the  nature  of  a 
map,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  it  portrays,  could  only  be  remedied  by 
explaining  and  requiring  him  to  practice,  the  method  of  representing  a  room, 
a  house,  a  field,  or  a  town,  which  is  familiar  to  him,  in  the  same  manner — 
by  leading  him  gradually  to  understand  the  measures  of  length,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  maps  by  a  reduced  scale,  and  showing  him  several  niAps  of  the  same 
district,  on  different  scales. 

An  imperfect  sketch  of  this  course,  assigned  for  an  introduction  to  the  Ru- 
diments of  Geography,  and  necessarily  limited  to  3G  pages,  is  all  that  is 
attempted.  The  child  is  first  presented  with  a  picture  of  a  school-room ;  then 
with  a  map  supposed  to  be  drawn  in  looking  down  from  the  ceiling;  then 
with  several  views  of  a  town,  which  are  collected  into  a  map.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  account  of  the  larger  divisions  of  a  County  as  composed  of 
several  towns,  and  a  State  of  several  Counties,  and  our  country,  consistiuflr 
of  several  States ;  for  which  the  pupil  is  referred  to  the  Atlas  of  the  Rudi- 
ments, for  want  of  the  space  necessary  to  insert  those  which  would  be  appro- 
priate. An  imaginary  voyage  is  described,  in  order  to  make  tlie  child  fa 
miliar  with  terms  which  are  not  found  within  the  limits  of  a  town ;  and  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  give  him  some  conception  of  the  capes,  straits,  cities,  &c  by 
engraving,  in  place  of  leaving  him  to  think  of  them  as  mere  points  on  a  map. 
The  pupn  is  carried  round  the  American  Continent,  then  across  the  ocean, 
and  nnally,  round  the  world,  learning  in  his  progress,  the  form  and  principal 
points  of  each  of  the  continents ;  and  at  length,  by  describing  his  return  to 
the  same  points,  and  the  appearance  of  elevated  objects  on  the  way,  the  obvi- 
ous facts  are  presented  to  him  which  oblige  him  to  perceive  that  the  earth  is 
round.  These  brief  lessons  are  designed  to  be  rf/i//,  rather  than  studied,  with 
such  questions  as  will  always  be  asked  by  an  intelligent  teacher.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  explain  every  siibject  of  Geo^aphy  in  the  'First  Steps;'  but  rather 
to  make  a  few  fundamental  points  distinct ;  and  no  provision  is  made  for 
committinj^  to  memory  what  is  designed  to  be  a  subject  of  thought  and  rea- 
soning. We  hope  they  will  serve  to  excite  interest  in  the  pupu,  and  facih- 
tate  the  labors  of^the  teachers  who  use  the  work  to  which  they  are  attached  ; 
and  for  which  th«y  are  particularly  adapted. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Geography.  By  S.  R.  Hall ;  with  outlines  of 
countries,  cuts,  and  eight  copperplate  maps.  18mo,  pp  96.  Springfield. 
Merriam,  Little  &  Co. 

Since  the  work  noticed  in  the  preceding  article  was  compiled,  we  have  met 
with  an  interesting  book,  prepared  for  the  same  purpose,  by  Mr  Hall,  the^tu* 
that  of  ths  Lectures  on  School  Keeping,     it  oommeiioes  with  desciibiiig 
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objects  bjT  means  of  maps ;  and  a  sqnare  composed  of  dots,  is  presented  is  '  the 
picture  of  a  town,'  a  collection  of  squares,  as  a  County,  followed  by  the 
outline  of  a  State,  divided  into  Counties,  and  of  the  group  of  States  which 
form  New  England.  The  capital  of  each  State  is  referred  to,  in  order  to 
lead  the  child  to  the  conception  of  a  government.  The  middle,  southern, 
and  western  States  are  then  described,  without  reference  to  maps,  and  an 
outline  and  description  of  the  United  States,  combines  the  whole.  The  child 
is  then  introduced,  successively,  to  North  and  South  America,  Enroj^. 
Asia,  and  Africa,  by  means  of  descriptions,  with  the  aid  of  engravings  and 
mwe  outlines  of  the  coast.     A  series  of  maps,   on   which  the  names  of  the 

Principal  objects  are  written  next  follows,  accompanied  by  questions.  The 
ook  closes  with  sketches  of  history,  and  descriptions  of  curiosities. 
We  regard  this  work  as  one  ot  the  most  rational  and  interesting  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  seen.  The  inductive  process  is  pursued,  the  ideas  are 
presented  in  a  simple  and  interesting  manner,  and  the  explanations  and  illos- 
trations  are  generally  well  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children.  We  are 
^lad  to  find  Mr  Hairs  views  coincide  with  those  we  have  formerly  expressed 
in  so  many  points,  while  it  will  be  perceived  from  our  lemarks,  that  there  are 
others,  which  we  deem  of  importance,  in  which  we  differ  from  him,  and  whieh, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat.  We  think  in  some  other  respects,  there  is  a  want 
of  simplicity  and  clearness.  The  maps  and  engiavings  need  to  be  more  care- 
fullj  executed,  and  we  hope  the  great  demand  for  engravings  in  school  books, 
which  our  experience  has  taught  us,  oflen  renders  it  impossible  to  procure 
an  artist  who  will  execute  an  author's  designs  correctly,  without  painful  de- 
lays, will  induce  more  of  our  engravers  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject. 

Catecismo  de  Moral ;  per  el  Dr  D.  J.  L.  De  Villaneuva.      CatechiBm 
of  Morals,  &c.    London.     R.  Ackermann. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  observing  that  a  series  of  children*8 
books  has  been  published  in  Spanish^  for  the  use  of  the  South  American 
States,  which  are  sold  by  Ackermann,  at  estabhshments  which  he  hss  formed 
in  all  the  free  States.  None  of  the  series  has  interested  us  more  than  the 
Catechism  of  Morals.  It  is  divided  into  chapters,  each  containing  an  ini- 
portant  subject  relating  to  the  principal  virtues  and  faults,  in  which  the  bible  is 
admitted  and  appealed  to  as  a  standard.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  the 
principles  appear  in  general  to  be  sound,  and  we  think  a  work  of  this  kind,  in- 
troduced into  the  Southern  Republics  of  our  continent,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a 
happy  influence  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  rising  generation. 


SCHOOL  NEWSPAPER. 


One  of  our  correspondents  in  the  present  number,  remarks  on  the  advantages 
which  would  be  derived  from  a  newspaper  devoted  to  schools,  and  used  as  a  loeeby 
reader.  One  publication  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted  :  but  as  far  as  we  have 
seen  its  numbers,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  very  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  object.  A 
gentleman  of  experience  in  teaching,  who  contemplated  and  proposed  a  work 
of  this  kind  many  years  since,  has  prepared  a  specimen  number  just  issued  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Annals  of  Education.  The  chaiacter  of  this  number  sat- 
isfies us,  that  we  were  not  mistaken  in  believing  the  editor  peculiarly  Qualified 
for  the  task  ;  and  we  cannot  but  anticipate  mucn  good  from  his  labors.  In  order 
to  bring  it  if  possible  within  the  reach  of  all ;  the  work  is  offered  on  terms  lo 
low,  that  the  publishers  cannot  be  remunerated,  or  the  work  continued,  without 
a  large  subscription.     We  hope  the  attempt  will  succeed. 


NOTE. 


The  Editors  distance  from  the  press  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  errors,  for 
which  he  can  only  make  this  apology,  and  which  he  hopes  to  prevent  hereafter 
by  his  residence  in  Boston.  As  some  which  occurred  in  the  'Course  of  Nat- 
ural History  at  Hofwyl'  during  his  journey  hither,  may  lead  to  misapprehension 
he  would  state  that  the  entire  amrse  ie  divided  into  eight  diTtsions,  or  * — 
^1,  each  oeenpyiBf  «  nonthe. 
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Defects  in  Methods  of  Instruction. 

We  are  grallSed  in  being  able  to  present  to  our  readers  tlie  views 
of  Mr  Brewer  of  Smyrna,  on  the  defects  in  our  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  him  to  the  late  editor 
of  the  Education  Reporter,  dated — 

Smyrna,  (Asia  Minor)  Dec.  1,  1830. 

At  no  period  since  it  was  first  said,  that  *  a  child  was  born  into 
the  world'  whose  mind  required  to  be  developed  and  disciplined, 
and  whose  heart  needed  to  be  changed  and  regulated,  have  the 
means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  been  so  numerous  and  so 
varied.  Although  it  is  still  desirable  to  apply  new  stimuli  in  the 
work  of  education,  it  is  sull,  as  I  apprehend,  of  much  greater  ne- 
cessity to  direct  it  aright.  This,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  you  are 
attempting  to  do,  not  by  visionary  theories,  but  by  collecting  and 
classifying  the  results  of  experience. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  of  the  classes  of  facts  which  bear 
on  this  subject,  and  for  which  we  need  not  go  beyond  men  of  the 
present  generation,  nor  without  the  boundaries  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations,  has  reference  to  the  immense  loss,  and  too  often, 
perversion  of  time,  resulting  Aom  faulty  modes  of  instruction. 
Who  tliat  is  now  on  tlie  stage,  cannot  look  back  in  the  bitterness 
of  grief,  to  years  which  have  been  thus  sacrificed  ?  I  was  blessed 
in  my  childhood  with  masters,  whose  memory  I  revere,  and  who 
were  some  of  them  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Alas,  however,  that  ihey  should  have  labored  to  overload  my  mem- 
ory with  idle  names,  such  for  example,  as  the  counties  of  a  distant 
Slate,  or  to  lead  my  willing  steps  through  aU  the  mazes  of  length 
and  breadth,  of  Ictilude  and  longitude, hi>  Dwight's  and  Morse's 
Geographies,  not  cheered  by  the  grateful  and  needful  light  of  an 
Atlas,  nor  leaving  other  traces  on  the  mind,  than  the  manner,  per- 
haps, in  which  the  treasures  of  Potosi  were  first  disclosed.  Such 
a  cultivation  of  the  memory  might  indeed  be  serviceable  to  the  keep- 
er of  a  shop  in  arranging  the  daily  details  of  business,  as  Stewart  in 
his  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  has  well  illustrated.  But  even  the  hum- 
blest mechanic,  possessing  a  mind  with  all  the  boundless  capacities 
of  the  profoundest  sage,  need  not,  ought  not  to  waste  his  thoughts 
entirely  on  the  objects  which  necessarily  occupy  the  labor  of  his 
bands.  When,  therefore,  I  think  of  so  precious  a  portion  of  life 
wasted,  and  by  tlie  induction  of  bad  mental  habits,  worse  than 
wasted,  again  1  bid  you  God  speed  in  your  efforts  to  give  a  wise 
direction  to  the  system  of  education. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  experience  of  my  childhood ;  and  I  may 
mention  anotlier  circumstance,  as  a  trifling  addition  to  the  mul- 
tiplied arguments  which  your  paper  exhibits  in  favor  of  the  Ly- 
ceum qrsfeem.    The  schools  of  S.  ip  the  western  part  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  were  then  only  common  district  schools ;  but  such  a  zeal 
for  improvement  had  been  infused  among  the  youths,  that  winter 
evening  associations  were  formed  for  mutual  improvement  in  arilh- 
raetic,  composition,  and  debating.  1  look  back  now  on  tlie  history 
of  that  town,  and  find,  that  since  those  evening  circles  were  wont 
to  assemble,  more  than  a  dozen  of  her  sons  have  been  introduced 
into  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
have  entered  on  the  other  learned  professions.  I  might,  had  I 
time,  mention  other  particulars,  to  shew  the  happy  effects  of  the 
early  Lyceums  ;*  but  it  must  be  plain  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a 
company  of  youth  cannot  turn  aside  from  their  amusements,  and  of 
their  own  accord  devote  themselves  to  the  purposes  of  mental  im- 
provement, without  rich  and  lasting  benefit  in  the  result,  to  the 
community  of  which  they  are  members.  To  all  such  circles  of 
youth,  be  pleased  to  present  the  best  wishes  of  their  friend  and 
countryman,  Josiah  Bb£W£b. 


School  Government. 

[We  have  seen  nothing  on  this  important  subject  which  has  interested  o» 
more,  than  the  *  Lecture  oi^  Moral  Education/  delivered  before  the  American 
Institute,  in  August  lat^t,  (which  is  speedily  to  be  published  with  the  volume) 
by  Mr  Abbott ; — a  gentleman  to  whose  editorial  aid  in  the  Annals  of  Education, 
oar  patrons  were  much  indebted  during  the  last  year,  and  with  whose  contribu* 
tions  we  shall  still  be  favored.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  or  our  readers 
the  pleasure  of  inserting  the  following  extract,  on  the  nature  of  the  government 
to  be  exercised  in  a  schoolj 

I 

The  first  step  whicl\jia  teacher '  must  take,  I  do  not  mean  in 
his  course  of  moral  education,  but  before  he  is  prepared  to  enter 
that  course,  is  to  obtain  the  entire,  onqualified  submission  of  his 
school  to  his  authority.  We  often  err  when  designing  to  exert  a 
moral  influence,  by  substituting  throughout  our  whole  system  per- 
suasion for  power ;  but  we  soon  find  that  the  gende,  winning  influ-» 
ence  of  moral  .suasion,  however  beautiful  in  theory,  will  often  fall 
powerless  upon  the  heart,  and  we  then  must  have  authority,  to  fall 
back  upon,  or  all  is  lost.  I  have  known  parents,  whose  principle 
it  was,  not  to  require  any  thing  of  the  child,  excepting  what  the 
child  could  understand  and  feel  to  be  right.  The  mother  in  such 
a  case,  forgets  that  a  heart  in  temptation,  is  proof  against  all  argu- 
ment ;  and  I  have  literally  known  a  case  where  the  simple  question 
of  going  to  bed,  required  a  parental  pleading  of  an  hour,  in  which 
the  mother's  stores  of  rhetoric  and  logic  were  exhausted  in  vam» 
Teachers  too,  sometimes  resolve  that  they  will  resort  to  no  arbitra- 
ry measures.  They  will  explain  the  nature  of  duty,  and  the  hap- 
pioeis  of  its  peribimaiice,  and  lead  tbeir  pupils  to  love  wbal  ia 
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right  without  bringing  in  the  authority  of  arbitrary  coipmand.  But 
ihe  plan  fails.  However  men  may  differ  in  their  theories  of  human 
nature,  it  is  pretty  genei'ally  agreed  by  those  who  have  tried  the 
experiment,  that  neither  school  nor  family  can  be  preserved  in 
order  by  eloquence  and  argument  alone.  There  must  be  authority. 
The  pupils  may  not  often  feel  it.  But  they  inusi  know  thai  it  is 
always  at  hand^nnd  the  pupils  must  be  taught  to  submit  to  u,  as  to 
simple  authority.  The  subjection  of  the  governed  to  the  will  of 
one  man,  in  such  a  way  that  the  expression  of  his  will  must  be  the 
final  decision  of  every  question,  is  the  only  government  that  will 
answer  in  school  or  in  family.  A  government  not  sof  persuasion, 
not  of  reasons  assigned,  not  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  but  of  tlie 
will  of  the  one  who  presides. 

The  experiment  has  been  tiied  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  schools,  and  has  been  in  some  instances  highly  successful. 
But  let  it  be  observed  it  is  the  republican  yar/»  of  government  alone. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  experiment  of  a  government,  republican  in 
reality,  was  ever  tried  in  any  school.  I  mean  by  a  really  republican 
government,  the  relinquishment  of  the  concerns  of  the  school  into 
the  pupils'  hands — so  diat  the  teachers  may  stand  entirely  aloof — 
feeling  no  responsibility  except  in  the  duties  of  instruction.  A 
republican  form  may  succeed,  where  the  teacher  has  the  genius 
Id  govern  the  school  himself,  through  all  the  macliinery  of  the 
forms.  In  such  cases  the  forms  may  do  much  good  ;  but  the  real, 
honest,  bona  fide  surrender  of  a  literary  institution  into  the  hands 
of  its  pupils,  is  an  experiment  which  1  believe  no  projector  has  yet 
been  bold  enough  to  try. 

Although  the  principal  of  the  school  must  thus  really  have  full 
control,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  tone  and  manner  of  authority  are  to 
be  generally  employed  in  the  management  of  the  school.  They 
doubtless  ought  very  seldom  to  be  employed.  What  I  contend  for 
b,  that  the  authority  itself  should  exist — and  be  appealed  to  fre- 
quently enough  to  show  its  existence  and  its  power.  All  the  ordi- 
nary arrangements  of  a  well  regulated  school  will  go  on  with  it. 
A  request  will  be  complied  with,  as  implicitly  as  a  command 
obeyed.  But  in  order  to  feel  safe  and  strong,  ihe  teacher  must 
always  possess  power  to  which  he  knows  he  can  at  any  time  appeaL 
And  it  IS  not  useless,  while  it  lies  dormant.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  employs  its  hundreds  of  workmen  at  Springfield 
and  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  the  manufacture  of  mu^ets.  Tlie  in- 
spector examines  every  one  as  it  is  finished,  with  great  care.  He 
adjusts  the  flint — and  tries  h  again  and  again  until  its  emitted 
shower  of  sparks  is  of  proper  brilliancy, — and  when  saiisfied  that 
all  is  right,  he  packs  it  away  with  its  riiousand  companions,  to  sleep 
probably  in  their  boxes  in  quiet  obscurity  forever.  A  hundred 
thousand  of  these  deadly  mstruments  form  a  vokaiao  of  slumbering;' 
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power,  which  never  has  been  awakened,  and  which  we  hope  never 
will  be.  The  government  never  makes  use  of  them.  One  of  its 
agents,  a  custom-house  officer,  waits  upon  you  for  the  payment  of 
a  bond.  He  brmgs  no  musket.  He  keeps  no  troops.  He  comes 
with  the  gentleness  and  civility  of  a  social  visit.  But  you  know, 
that  if  compliance  with  the  just  demands  of  your  government  is 
refused,  and  the  resistance  is  sustamed,  force  after  force  would  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  you,  until  the  whole  hundred  thousand  mus- 
kets should  speak  with  their  united  and  tremendous  energy.  The 
government  of  these  United  States  is  thus  a  mighty  engine,  work- 
ing with  immense  momentum,  but  tlie  parts  which  bear  upon  the 
citizens  conceal  their  power  by  the  elegance  of  the  workmanship, 
and  by  the  slowness  and  apparent  gentleness  of  their  motk)n.  If 
you  yield  to  it,  it  glides  smootlily  and  pleasantly  by.  If  you  resist 
it — ^it  crushes  you  to  atoms. 

Such  ought  to  be  the  character  of  all  government.  The  teacher 
of  a  school  especially  must  act  upon  these  principles.  He  will  be 
mild  and  gentle  in  his  manners ;  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils 
he  win  use  the  language  and  assume  the  air,  not  of  stern  authority, 
but  of  request  and  persuasion.  But  there  must  be  authority  at  the 
bottom  to  sustain  him,  or  he  can  do  nothing  successfully,  especially 
in  attempting  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  pupils.  As  to  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  proper  ascendancy,  I  am  not  now  to  speak.  I 
speak  only  of  its  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  do  any 
thing  efficiently  in  cultivating  the  heart. 

The  reason  why  it  is  necessary  is  this.  First,  the  man  who  has 
not  the  full,  unqualiBed,  complete  control  of  his  scholars,  must 
spend  his  lime  and  wear  out  his  spirits  in  preserving  any  tolerable 
order  in  his  dominions ;  and  secondly,  he  who  has  not  authority 
will  be  so  constantly  vexed  and  fretted  by  the  occurrences  which 
will  take  place  around  him,  that  all  his  moral  power  will  be  neutral- 
ized by  the  withering  influence  of  his  clouded  brow.  To  do  good 
to  our  pupils,  our  own  spirits  must  be  composed  and  at  rest : — and 
especially  if  we  wish  to  influence  favorably  the  hearts  of  others, 
our  own  must  rise  above  the  troubled  waters  of  irritation  and 
anxious  care. 


Manual  Labor  School  Society. 


The  society  which  was  formedin  New  York  last  summer,  for  promoting' 
Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institutions,  ailer  much  inquiry,  have  at  lenfi^ 
been  enabled  to  procure  as  a  General  Agent,  Mr  Theodore  D.  Wela,  a 

gentleman  of  approved  talents  and  cliaracter,  whose  connection  with  the 
Ineida  Institute  has  given  him  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
Tht  following  are  tht  InitmctioiMi  of  tiM  Socie^. 
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ffent  jTOung  men  in  obtaining  an  education  for  the  gospel  ministry,  or  that 
It  is  unfriendly  to  the  existing  literary  institutions  which  adorn  and  bless 
our  country. —  We  wish  you  to  state  in  all  your  public  addresses,  that  it  is 
no  part  of  our  business,  either  to  censure,  or  to  supersede  either  of  these. 
But  it  is,  by  bringing  forward  this  new  principle,  and  showing  its  extensive 
application  and  its  beneficial  results,  to  render  the  most  essential  service 
to  thepa  all.  No  intelligent  friend  of  education  can  fail  to  rejoice  in  any 
prospect,  that  indigent  young  men  of  talents  should  be  taught  and  aided 
to  do  all  they  can  towards  supporting  themselves.  The  policy  of  all  our 
effective  education  societies,  is  already  decisively  aimed  at  this  same  thing. 


Female  Self-Scjpporting  School. 

We  have  formerly  suggested  the  practicability  of  forming  Female  Self' 
.  Sfvppcrling  Schools^  by  Sie  introduction  of  the  Silk  JVorm  ;  and  we  men- 
tioned an  establishment  of  this  kind  in  Guatemala.  The  following  notice 
■hows  very  clearly  that  it  is  a  safe  project. 

*  Domestic  Silk, — We  have  been  shown  by  Messrs  Pratt,  How,  &  Co., 
merchants  of  this  city,  a  piece  of  silk  levantine,  similar  to  the  foreign  arti- 
cle for  vestings,  of  the  same  fabric,  which  was  manufactured  in  Mansfield 
in  this  state.  With  the  exception  of  the  "  finish,"  which  has  not  been 
brought  to  a  complete  state  of  perfection,  the  quality  of  the  goods  shown 
us  will  compare  with  the  imported  product  We  understand  from  the 
Courant,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mansfield  have  for  many  years  been  en- 
gaged in  raising  silk  worms,  and  that  a  large  quantity  of  sewing  silk  has 
been  annually  manufactured  there,  from  which  a  handsome  income  has 
been  derived ;  but  that  until  recently,  no  attempts  have  been  made  at 
weaving.  A  manufactory  of  this  kind  is  now  in  operation,  with  the  most 
filvorable  prospect  of  success.*  ConnectictU  Mirror, 

Are  there  none  of  our  benevolent  females  who  will  undertake  the  noble 
task  of  forminfi^  an  institution  for  their  own  sex,  which  shall  supply  the 
means  of  useful  labor  and  self-support  as  well  as  of  instruction,  and  prepare 
able  teachers  for  our  earliest  schools  ?  Are  not  the  means  obvious  and 
simple  ? 

We  have  seen  an  institution  entirely  established  and  conducted  by  a  sin- 
gle female,  in  a  mountain  village  of  Switzerland,  dispensing  the  blessings 
of  gratuitous  education  in  knowledge  and  useful  labor  to  1^  children.  Is 
the  climate  or  character  of  joiir  country  less  favorable  to  such  a  project  ? 


Education  Society  at  St  Augustine. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Annals,  we  mentioned  the  interesting  move- 
ments on  the  subject  of  education  in  Florida,  and  the  formation  of  a  Flor- 
ida Education  Society.  We  have  just  received  a  broad  sheet  report  of 
the  St  John's  and  Musquito  County  Society  at  St  Augustine,  auxiliary  to 
the  Florida  Society,  which  presents  an  encouraging  view  of  the  interest 
in  education  in  that  region. 

After  speaking  of  the  apathy  and  prejudice  which  prevails  on  this  sub- 

iect,  they  make  the  following  statements  which  shows  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  the  North,  both  from  their  advantageous  situation  and  the    ex- 
p9et«tioiis  fi>nned  of  aid  from  them. 
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*It  is  encourai^ng  however,  to  know  that  our  brethren  at  the  North 
have  ever  been  alive  to  the  subject  of  Education  and  from  step  to  step,  are 
advancing  in  the  great  road  of  reform  in  tliis  interesting  subject ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  leads  us  to  hope  that  tlie  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they 
will  restore  to  Education  its  legitimate  acceptation,  and  ultimately  suit  it 
to  the  wants  of  man,  and  the  dignified  station  which  a  citizen  of  a  free 
and  independent  nation  ought  to  maintain. 

'  This  has  not  been,  nor  is  as  yet  the  case  with  our  brethren  of  tlie 
Soathern  States ;  a  circumstance  which  in  a  nation  of  communities  like 
ours  cannot  fail  to  produce  those  infirmities  which  physical  bodies  sufier 
when  the  strength  of  its  members  is  materially  disproportioned. 

'  But  when  the  Floridian  looks  at  home,  the  importance  of  a  general 
system  of  Education  in  a  national  point  of  view  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  alarming  neglect  of  education  in  the  Territory  since  the 
cession,  among  a  large  and  still  increasing  population,  a  large  portion  of 
which  oan  neither  read  or  write,  the  indiScrence  with  wliich  the  want  of 
Education  is  viewed  by  a  great  majority,  and  the  obstacles  which  the 
scattered  population  presents,  rendering  the  establishment  of  even  a  lim- 
ited system  of  common  schools  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable. 

*The  friends  of  Florida  therefore,  viewing  the  question  of  Education  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  best  hopes  of  their  country,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Society  at  Tallahassee  in  last  January,  with  the  object  of 
rousing  the  feelings  of  the  public  and  interesting  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
the  parent,  the  patriot  and  the  religious  part  of  the  community,  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  Education.' 

The  report  next  notices  the  Lyceum  as  a  means  of  improvement ;  and 
after  quoting  some  statements  concerning  it  from  this  journal,  and  ex- 
pressing great  pleasure  at  the  formation  of  the  National  Lyceum,  they 
state  Uwt  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
attaching  themselves  to  that  Institution,  reported  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  unanimously,  by  which  the  Society  is 
required  to  hold  meetings  for  discussion  and  mutual  improvement,  resem- 
bling those  of  Lyceums :  but  deemed  it  impracticable  to  connect  them- 
selves with  the  national  Lyceum,  on  account  of  their  union  with  the 
Florida  Education  Society. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  examination  into  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  the  counties  for  which  the  society  is  formed. 

*  The  board,  in  attending  to  the  state  of  education  in  both  counties,  have 
to  state,  that,  according  to  the  census  taken  last  year,  there  are  579  white 
children  of  both  sexes,  under  15  years  of  age — 238  of  which  are  under  5 — 
10  in  Mosquito  county,  and  5(59  in  St  Joims.  The  number  of  children  in 
our  city  [St  Augustine] — the  only  place  where  a  school  is  to  be  found,  is 
463 ;  that  is  to  say :  in  Castle  Ward,  105 ;  in  Custom-house  Ward,  KW ; 
Hospital  Ward,  87  ;  and  in  Barrack  Ward,  103.  Of  these  there  are  i:^ 
children  of  botii  sexes,  which  attend  school  daily.  Of  the  nine  schools, 
there  are  three  containing  57  children,  conducted  by  teachers  qualified  to 
impart  elementary  instruction  in  the  respective  branches  of  education. 
The  rest  may  be  considered  as  primary  schools  of  all  sorts,  which,  from 
the  very  reduced  salary  their  parents  can  afford  to  pay,  cannot  much  be 
depended  upon  for  their  stability. 

*Thus  ^e  sec,  that  out  of  the  number  of  .341  children,  between  the 
sees  of  5  and  15,  there  are  but  57  who  are  likely  to  obuin  elementary 
education,  80  receive  but  precarious  instruction ;  and  204  are  left  to  grow 
np  in  ignorance  and  its  attendant  consequences.  Prom  this  number, 
however,  there  are  about  30  boys,  who  have  been  receiving  for  the  last 
3  months,  2  hours'  daily  instruction  in  spelling,  reading,  and  evcfn  writing. 
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'The  Iiyceum,  however,  in  the  langna^  of  the  Annals  of  Education,  ia 
now  essentially  a  social  institution,  availing  itself  of  the  social  principles, 
to  call  forth  the  resources  of  every  individual  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. The  subject  of  the  discussion  or  lecture,  must  of  course  vary 
with  the  resources  and  the  disposition  of  the  members.  In  this  manner, 
topics  are  treated,  whicn  the  wants  and  taste  of  the  community  demand ; 
and  all  are  interested  in  it  as  the  means  of  amusement  as  well  as  of  in- 
struction.' 

A  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  at 
St  Augustine,  agreeably  to  the  estimates  of  a  committee.  They  remark 
that  their  interest  in  regard  to  education,  is  increasing ;  while  they  find 
reason  to  fear  that  the  portion  of  each  township  reserved  for  schools  by 
Congress  will  be  lost  by  the  prior  claim  of  the  Spanish  grants. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  our  Southern  brethren  will  prosper  in  the  course 
so  happily  begun,  until  they  shall  furnish  a  new  stimulant  to  the  North ; 
for  we  are  sorry  to  assure  them,  that  ^apathy  and  prejudice'  on  this  subject 
are  confined  to  no  latitude  which  we  know. 


f    Tennessee  State  Lyceum. 

We  ai*e  happy  to  see  by  the  following  exti*act  from  the  National  Banner^ 
\hat  a  State  Lyceuoi  has  been  formed  in  Tennessee,  and  that  Mr  Holbrook  con- 
tiaues  to  be  engaged  in  this  important  object. 

Tenjiessee  State  Lyceum. — A  very  pleasant  and  interesting  meeLing  was  held 
last  evening  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  a  Lyceum  for  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Jottiab  Holbrook 
delivered  an  impressive  and  instructive  Address  on  the  subject  of  popular  edu- 
tsation  and  on  the  systems  for  mutual  improvement,  which  have  been  success- 
fully adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  countrv.  The  improved  modes  of  educatioii 
were,  in  the  course  of  the  lecture,  very  happily  illustrated,  by  the  ezamination 
of  a  number  of  little  girls,  on  the  first  principles  of  aritlimetic,  geometry,  geog- 
raphy, &c.  The  promptitude,  eagerness,  and  almost  invariable  accuracy  of  the 
answers  ^tven  by  these  little  pupils  to  the  questions  proposed  to  them,  were 
liigbly  satisfactory. 

Afier  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Wilkins  Tannehill,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  a  resolution  was  proposed  and  adopted,  declaring  it  expedient  to  proceed  to 
the  organization  of  a  Lyceum  for  the  State  of  Tennessee.  A  constitution  was 
then  sulopted  containing,  among  otlier  things,  the  following  provisions — 

'  The  objects  of  this  institution  shall  be  the  advancement  of  education  and  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  learning  throughout  the  State  of  Tennessee,  espe- 
cially throu2[h  the  medium  of  Schools  anu  Lyceums,  and  to  co-operate  with 
other  State  Lyceums  in  the  general  purposes  of  the  national  institution. 

'  The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Lyceum  shall  be  held  at  Nashville,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  October,  ibr  the  purpose  of  hearing  reports  from  the  several  town 
and  county  Lyceums  respecting  the  slate  of  education,  and  their  several  im- 
provements, racilities  and  prospects ;  of  hearing  discussions,  addresses  or  lec- 
tures ;  of  devising  and  adopting  measures  to  introduce  a  uniform  and  improved 
svstem  of  education  throughout  the  State,  and  to  forward,  so  far  as  may  be 
thought  expedient,  the  measures  proposed  by  the  National  Lyceum  for  general 
co-operation. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  yeai-,  viz : 

Rov.  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D.  of  Nashville,  President. 

Robert  Anderson,  of  Knoxville, 

Richard  C.  Dunlap,  of  Knoxville, 

William  G.  Hunt,  of  Nashville,' 

L.  D.  Ring,  of  Gallatin, 

Joshua  Haskell,  of  Jackson, 

Wim«m  Stoddard,  of  Jtekscm, 


Vice  Presidents. 


John  Thoropron,  ofNashvine,  Recordinff  Secretary. 
Oeorgt  Weiler  of  Nashville,  Cor'-esponchn^  Secretary. 
William  M.  Berryhill,  of  Nashville,  Treasui-er. 

CURATORfl. 

Dr  Charles  Coffin,  of  Knozville,    ^ 

Jacob  Peck,  of  Dandridffe,  >  Tor  East  Tennessee. 

Frederic  S.  Haskell,  of  Knoxville,^ 

Moses  Stevens,  of  Nashville,  ^ 

Oliver  B.  Hays,  of  Davidson  county,  >  for  Middle  Tennessee. 

John  H.  Quarles,  of  Clarksville,         j 

William  B.  Turley,  of  Bolivar,    ^ 

Charles  D.  M'Lean,  of  Jackson,  >  for  the  Weslem  District. 

Thomas  J.  Jennings,  of  Paris,     ) 

This  in<(titution,  we  understand,  is  ultimately  destined  to  be  a  central  rallying 
point  for  the  local  Lyceums  and  Literary  lostitulions  of  the  State,  and  a  con- 
Tention  of  delegates  n-om  such  establishments  may  be  formed  in  the  several 
towns  and  counties  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction  and  general  improve- 
ment. Its  immediate  tendency,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  activ- 
itv  and  liberality  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  to  promote  the  erection 
or  Schools  and  Lyceums  in  every  part  of  the  State.  Jfaiional  Banner. 


^  Essex  County  Teachecs'  Association. 

.  pn^e  present  the  following  report  not  only  as  an  interesting  article  of  intelli- 
gence, ont  as  a  valuable  rtumeljor  imitation,  in  its  forms,  as  well  as  its  spirit.] 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Kssex  County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Topsfield  on  the  3d  and  3d  of  the  present  month ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  nnfavorable  state  of  the  weather,  was  attended  by  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons, — an  equal  number  of  each  sex, — nearly  all  of  whom  were  teach- 
ora.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Benjamin  Greenleaf  of  Bradford,  William 
Oahes  of  Ipswich,  Oliver  Carleton  of  Marblehead,  William  H.  Brooks  of  Sa^ 
lam,  Rogers.  Howard  of  Newbury  port,  and  Nehemiah  Cleaveland  of  Newbu- 
ry, on  subjects  previously  announced.  The  lectures  were  thoroughly  practical, 
•—and,  together  with  the  discussions  by  which  they  were  Ibllowed,  were  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

In  the  various  discussions,  the  utmost  freedom  prevailed.  Not  a  few  of 
the  obstacles  to  success  in  the  management  of  schools  were  brought  forward 
and  examined  ;  and  in  each  instance,  an  attempt  was  made  to  trace  the  evils  to 
their  true  sources,  lelliiig  the  blame,  if  any,  fall  where  it  belonged. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Directors  it  appeared  that,  aliliough  in  various  parts 
of  the  County,  there  has  been  even  during  the  past  year,  some  improvement  in 
the  management  of  schools,  there  are  places  in  which  the  hand  of  reform,  judi- 
eiously  applied,  would  be  highly  beneficial;  where  from  a  less  expenditure  of 
both  time  and  monev ,  greater  advantages  might  easily  be  secured. 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  procu'-e  as  fuU  and  correct  a  Report  of  the  state 
of  schools  in  the  County,  as  is  possible,  to  be  presented  at  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Topsfield  in  May  next ;  and  to  invite  the  friends 
of  Education  generally,  and  delegations  from  the  several  towns  in  particular,  to 
attend,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  defects  of  our  present  school  sys- 
tem, and  of  suggesting  the  proper  remedies.  For  while  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
conceded,  thAtio  teachers  only,  or  to  those  who  had  been  such,  it  was  proper  to 
lo«k  for  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  yet,  on  the  other,  it  was  conceded 
that  no  very  permanent  and  extensive  reform  could  be  effected  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  community  generally. 

In  the  Depository  of  the  Association  at  Topsfield  there  are  about  one  hundred 
copies  of  scheol  books, — various  kinds  of  school  apparatus, — a  model  of  an  im- 
proved school  house, — a  copy  of  the  late  census  of  the  County, — &.c.  &c.  for 
the  inspection  of  teachers,  school  committees  and  others  interested.  It  is  pro- 
foted  to  mmko  the  collection  aeexttDeive  and  Ta'.uable;  as  is  practietble,  inciod< 
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ing  in  it  copies  of  town  histories  and  maps, — and  specimens  in  mineralogy,  and 
the  various  other  branches  of  Natural  History. 

The  Officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  were  the  following : 

Gardiner  B.  Perky,  Bradford,  President. 

Oliver  Carleton,  Marblehead,  Vice  President.  ' 

Francis  Vosb,  Topsfield,  Recording  Secretary. 

Alfred  Greenleaf,  Salem,  Cor.  Secretary. 

William  B.  Dodge,    do.     Treasurer. 

Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  Newbury,  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Bradford,  David 
Choate,  Essex,  Samuel  R.  Hall,  Andover,  Josiah  Bartlett,  Newburyport,  and 
Dyer  H.  Sandborn,  Lynn,  Counsellors. 

Before  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  five  Committees  were  appointed,  fi-om 
whom  Reports  will  be  expected,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  on  sub- 
jects in  which  every  School  district  in  the  County  has  a  deep  interest.  The  , 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  also  presented  to  the  publishers  of  school  books 
and  school  apparatus,  for  their  valuable  donations ;  to  the  editors  of  newspapers, 
in  the  County,  and  to  the  several  lecturers,  for  the  aid  they  have  generously  fur- 
nished. Per  order  of  the  Board. 

ALFRED  GREENLEAF,  Cor.  Secretary. 
Salem,  Dec.  1831. 


New  Associations  for  Education  and  Improvement. 

A  Teachers'  Society  and  Board  of  Education  for  the  state  of  Georgia  has  been 
formed  at  Milledgeville. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  another  article  that  a  state  Lyceum  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Tennessee.  A  similar  institution  was  established  at  Vandalia  for  the  state 
of  Illinois,  on  the  10th  Dec.  one  of  whose  principles  is,  to  admit  no  members  but 
auch  as  pledge  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  its  objects — in  shorli 
no  dead  members. 

We  learn  from  the  evening  Transcript,  that  a  meeting  was  held  at  New 
Orleans,  Dec.  21st.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propnety  of  establishing  a 
Lyceum  in  that  city,  at  which  Mr  Holbrook  was  present.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  to  a  subsequent  meeting. 

A  Lyceum  for  the  city  of  Washington  was  formed  on  the  25th  Dec.  of  which 
Samuel  H.  Smith,  Esq.  was  appointed  President,  and  Dr  Laurie,  Secretary. 
Measures  were  adopted  to  procure  a  room,  provide  for  a  course  of  lectures,  and 
<ooUect  a  library  ana  cabinet ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  consult  the  improvement  of 
the  young,  as  well  as  those  of  mature  minds. 

MASSACHUSETTS    LYCEUM.  • 

It  will  be  observed  by  a  notice  on  our  cover,  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Lyceum  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  Feb.  1st,  and  that 
reports  are  requested  from  town  and  county  Lyceums.  We  hope  the  request 
will  not  be  neglected.  The  interest  of  Fuch  an  occasion  depends,  almost  en- 
tirely, on  the  information  thus  gained.  Many  are  asking  the  question,  whether 
institutions  of  this  character  can  be  rendered  permanent^  and  in  what  manner. 
A  few  facts  on  this  subject  will^e  of  more  value,  and  will  have  more  influence 
on  the  promotion  of  Lyceums,  than  a  score  of  addresses ;  and  we  think  the 
friends  of  the  cause  should  use  special  efforts,  to  furnish  materials  for  a  full  and 
interesting  report,  as  early  as  possible. 

SCHOOLS    IN    NEW    YORK. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  message  of  tfie  Governor  of  New  Ydtk 
in  reference  to  Education. 

A  system  of  infant  instruction,  which  was  originally  devised  for  charity 
scholars,  has  been  found  so  attractive  to  children,  and  so  perfectly  adapted  to 
their  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  science,  that  teachers,  mitiated  into  all  its 
mysteries  are  eetablishing  schools  upon  that  plan,  throughout  the  country,  fur 
the  recepftMm  of  pej  echokn.    Children  are  taken  care  of  in  theee  echoole  at 
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UL  %ge  so  very  early,  that  it  10  of  importanee  to  mothers,  who  are  compelled  to 
labor,  to  place.their  infants  in  them. 

I  think  it  not  improper  to  notice  an  interesting  experiment  now  in  progress  in 
the  village  of  Rochester,  to  combine  mechanical  labor  with  instruction  m  these 
fciences  which  appertain  to  a  liberal  education  The  pupils  rise  at  four  o'clock, 
work  three  hours  and  study  ten.  1  have  looked  over  an  accouut  which  has 
been  kept  with  twenty  students,  during  the  last  quarter,  and  they  are  credited 
for  earning  in  coopering,  joiner's  work  and  printing,  a  sum  amounting  to  a  tri- 
fle short  of  all  the  charges  against  them.  Mechanical  alternates  better  with 
■tady,  than  agricultural  labor.  The  institution  was  founded  last  spring;  it  num- 
bers now  lixtyone  pupils  ;  and  bids  fair  to  realize  the  expectations  of  its  general 
patrons. 


Death  of   Reuben  Haines. 

The  cause  of  education  has  sustained  an  important  loss  in  the  death  of 
Reuben  Haines,  of  Germantown,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends^ 
whose  benevolence,  and  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  have  given 
him  a  higher  rank  than  any  of  the  titles  of  honor  or  courtesy  whicn  he 
peremptorily  refused,  and  which  we  omit  from  respect  to  his  memory.  He 
has  labored  for  years  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education  in  his  own  town 
and  in  the  state ;  and  was  led  by  those  enlarged  views  of  the  subject^ 
which  recognize  no  sectional  boundaries,  and  no  local  jealousies,  to  attend 
the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
at  Boston.  In  the  organization  of  this  body,  he  took  an  active  part.  He 
was  its  first  life-member,  and  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  In  the  latter 
capacity,  he  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  1831,  in  a 
manner  highly  gratifying  to  its  members,  and  manifested  a  deep  inter* 
est  in  the  great  subjects  of  discussion — But  he  is  gone — in  a  sudden  and 
anexpectea  manner — and  leaves  us,  not  only  under  the  consciousness  of 
a  loss,  difficult  to  be  repaired,  but  with  additional  responsibilities  to  dis- 
charge.   May  his  example  not  be  lost ! 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Jnstitute  since  his  deaths 
there  was  an  unanimous  desire  to  express  their  sense  of  their  loss ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Directors,  in  publishing  the 
following  resolutions — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
Boston,  Jan.  4, 1832,  the   following  resolutions  were  passed. 

Deeply  afflicted  by  the  recent  and  sudden  death  of  our  late  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Reuben  Haines  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania — 

Resolved  ; — That  by  this  instance  of  mortality,  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest,  most  benevolent,  and  most  effi- 
cient members. 

Resolved; — That  we  cherish  the  most  affectionate  and  respectful 
remembrance  of  our  late  worthy  friend  and  associate ;  particularly  for  the 
enlightened  zeal  with  which  he  has  promoted  the  great  objects  of  our  as- 
aociation  and  for  the  courtesy,  dignity  and  propriety  with  which  he  pre- 
aided  over  our  deliberations  at  our  last  anniversary  meeting. 

Resolved  ; — that  while  we  should  regret  to  obtrude  ourselves  at  this 
time  upon  the  notice  of  his  private  friends  and  family,  we  dp  yet  deeply 
and  tenderly  sympathize  with  them  in  their  late  sudden  bereavement; 
and  that  the  recording  Secretary  be  directed  to  transmit  to  the  family  a 
eo|>y  of  these  Resolutions. 

G.  F.  THAYER,  Recording  Secietary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MANUAL   LABOR   SCHOOLS. 

[We  have  received  the  followln/^  Circular,  presentiog  inquiries  on  a  veiT  im- 
*     '       «.     .  .       I'L  t.    _tj  1..  1 *_  • ^ *■-  which  our 

pages 

'  An  Association  has  recently  been  formed  in  Cliester  County,  the  leading 
object  of  wiiicli)  is  to  promote  the  adoption  of  an  improved  System  of  Educa- 
tion. With  a  view  to  this  end,  a  resolution  was  offered,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  Modkl  School,  combining  A^vicullural  and  Mecnani- 
cat  with  L'ierary  and  Scientific  Instruction.  The  undersigned  being  pp- 
nointed  to  procuie  and  report  all  the  Information  available  in  regard  to 
'schools  upon  this  plan,  have  been  induced  to  present  the  following  queries 
to  those,  whose  talents  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  have  placed  them  at  the 
head  of  such  institutions  in  the  United  States,  hoping  they  would  frankly  con- 
tiibute  the  inrbrmation  which  their  opportunities  have  enabled  them  ix>  ac- 
quire. 

1st.  What  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  plan  of  your  Institution  ? 

2d.  How  long  has  it  been  in  operation.^ 

3J.  What  number  of  Scholars  aoes  it  accommodate  ? 

4th.  What  are  tlie  hours  of  Labor,  and  what  of  Study.? 

5tli.  What  is  the  annual  expense  for  each  scholar  ? 

6th.  What  part  of  this  expense  is  defrayed  by  the  labor  of  the  pupils .' 

7th.  What  branches  of  business  are  car<'ied  on  in  tlie  Institution  ? 

8th.  What  number  of  Teachers  are  employed.^ 

9th.  What  means  are  adopted  to  impait  Moral  or  Religious  instruction  to 
the  pupils  ? 

l(Hh.  What  is  the  progi'ess  of  the  pupils  in  Liteiature  and  Science,  com- 
pared w'th  those  who  are  instructed  upon  the  ordinary  plan  ? 

llth.  What  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  this  system  of  Education  upon  the 
dispositions  of  the  pupils  and  upon  their  Moral  Habits  as  exemplified  m  their 
conduct  ailer  leaving  the  Institution  ? 

12lh.  Are  there  ajiy  other  Seminaries  in  your  vicinity  combining  Labo; 
aad  Instruction  ;  if  any,  where  and  by  what  are  tliey  distinguished? 

Answers  to  the  a))ove  queries,  to^etlier  with  any  greneral  observations  or 
suggestions,  which  ^our  interest  in  uie  subject  may  incline  you  to  make,  will 
be  thankfully  received.  Please  to  direct  as  early  as  possible  to  Jesse  C. 
Dickey,  Hopewell  Post  Office,  Chester  Co.  Penn. 

Yours  Respectfully,    Wjlliam  Jackson,  Jr.,  Jkssb  C.  Dicket,  Jokl> 
Swathe. 

CHEAP   SCHOOLMASTERS. 

[We  recommend  the  experience  presented  in  the  following  letter,  to  the 
attention  of  all  ecanonUsis  in  education.  It  is  from  one  w'lose  judgment  and  leai 
in  the  cause,  entiile  it  to  full  confidence.] 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in ,  Mass. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  aJd,  that  our  sctiools,  at  present,  are  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing state,  it  having  been  our  good  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  able 
and  excellent  teachera.  We  are  convinced  that  we  gain  nothing,  by  hiring 
cheap  mastevs,  and  accordingrly)  for  several  years  post,  have  outained  the 
best  we  could  procure  for  $23  per  montu,  and  boaid,  &c.  Although  there 
have  been  some  failures,  our  teachers  have  for  the  roost  part  proved  faithful, 
skilful  and  success'^ul,  giving  us  an  equivalent  for  what  tliey  receive. 

We  find  our  teachers  a  valuable  acquisition  in  the  Lyceum,  as  they  are 
always  ready  to  t«ike  part  in  the  exercises,  and  contribute  not  a  Uttle  to  ren- 
der the  meetings  attractive  and  profitable.  We  are  occasionally  favored  with 
the  services  of  gentlemen  from  Winchester.  On  the  whole,  I  become  more 
convinced  every  day,  of  tlie  utility  of  these  popular  institutions,  and  think 
that  their  ments  require  <mlj  to  be  known  to  secure  for  them  the  patronage 
and  efficient  support  of  all  the  friends  of  Popular  Education. 
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Art.  I. — ^On  Narrativ£s  as  a  Means  of  Education- 

From  the  Editor  of  tke  Jarenile  Rambler. 

Mr  Editor — ^In  the  course  of  my  experience  I  have  found 
ooe  mode  of  moral  instruction  and  innuonce  very  useful,  which  is 
constantly  employed  by  writers  indeed,  but  seems  to  be  forgotten 
by  speakers  and  instructors — I  mean,  narratives.  Appropriate 
narratives  derived  from  biography  and  history,  or  tales  and  fa- 
bles true  to  nature,  are  unprelending,  but  powerful  and  persua- 
sive teachers  of  wisdom.  They  command  attention  by  the  inter- 
est of  the  story,  and  thus  secure  the  avenues  to  the  mmd.  They 
place  the  reader  or  hearer  in  the  attitude  of  a  spectator  and  a 
criticy  and  lead  him  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  person  described ;  and  as  no  interest  of  his  own 
seems  to  be  involved,  he  will  generally  do  it  with  justice.  By 
becoming  unconsciously  their  counsellor,  he  advises  himself.  At 
the  close  of  the  narrative,  he  has  time  to  inquire  whether  he  can 
discover  a  resemblance  of  his  own  character,  and  is  tlius  often 
forced  to  a  consciousness  and  a  confession  of  his  faults,  which  could 
not  have  been  produced  in  any  other  way. 

A  father  used  this  method  in  frequent  walks  of  exercise  and 
instruction  with  a  son  of  four  or  five  years.  '  Was  that  little  boy 
me,'  would  often  be  the  inquiry  after  some  story  of  childhood. 
Yes,  my  son,  it  was  you,  or  it  was  like  you,  can  you  see  the  like- 
ness ?  *  Part  of  it  was  like  me,  and  part  not.'  Now  tell  me  what 
you  think  was  like  you,  and  what  was  not,  and  I  will  tell  you  where 
you  are  right  and  where  you  arc  wrong.  In  reading  or  hearing  a 
narrative  of  this  kind,  the  moral  lesson  was  taught  without  his  per- 
ceiving it.  He  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  uftconsciously,  passed 
sentence  upon  himself. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  we  observe  human  nature,  we  see  that  the 
mind  is  never  so  well  pleased  as  in  exerting  its  own  powers.     We 
read  a  narrative  or  a  fable  for  the  sake  of  the  story.     The  moral 
seems  to  be  a  discovery  or  a  conclusion  of  our  own.     At  least,  it 
might  have  been  so,  and  we  come  in  for  half  the  performance. 
The  mind  is  thus  interested  in  what  seem  to  be  its  own  results, 
and  agreeably  disposed  towards  the  occasion  which  has  led  to  them. 
This  mode  of  instruction  was  in  use  among  the  aiicients,  and 
and  was  adopted  by  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.     The 
parable  of  Nathan  addressed  to  David,  and  that  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, speak  more  to  the  heart  than  volumes  of  argument  and 
exhortation.     It  was  formerly  tlie  only  safe  way  of  reproving  ty- 
rants, and  an  example  will  show  its  application  and  force  as  a  mode 
of  giving  counsel.     A  Turkish  Sultan  had  laid  waste  many  villages 
by  war  and  oppression.     His  Grand  Vizier  professed  to  understand 
13 
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tlie  language  of  birds.  They  one  evening  saw  two  owls  perched  * 
together.  *  Listen  to  these  owls,*  said  the  Sultan,  •  and  leD  me 
what  they  say.'  The  Vizier  listened,  but  on  his  return,  said  he 
dared  not  tell  their  conversation.  He  was  commanded  ta  repeat 
the  whole.  '  These  owls,  then,'  said  the  Vizier,  were  b  a  treaty  of 
marriage.  The  father  of  the  son  said  ;  *  Brother  I  consent  to  this 
marriage,  provided  you  will  bestow  upon  your  daughter  50  ruined 
villages  for  her  portion.'  '  I  will  give  you  500  if  you  please,*  said 
the  other,  *  for  wliile  this  good  Sulian  reigns,  we  shall  never  want 
ruined  villages*  The  effect  of  tlie  story  was,  that  the  Sultan  buik 
up  the  villages  he  had  already  ruined,  and  destroyed  no  more. 
If  this  mode  of  instruction,  is  useful  with  adults,  how  much 
more  with  children.  It  is  much  used  by  parents ;  but  is  it  not  too 
much  neglected  in  our  schools  ?  In  telling  a  story,  the  teacher  as- 
sumes no  longer  the  character  of  a  severe  monitor.  He  makes 
the  child  his  own  counsellor.*  He  teaches  him  how  to  observe 
and  govern  his  conduct,  and  will  frequently  prevent  the  necessity  of 
severe  measures.  A  well  told  story  will  often  decide  the  public 
opinion  of  a  school,  and  put  down  a  spirit  of  disorder  better  than 
the  most  severe  punishments,  while  the  teacher  secures  affection  to 
himself. 

Art.  H — Remauks  on  Oral  Instruction. 

Aihlifwiti  lo  the  RHitor  of  the  Sunday  School  Journal  by  Or.  Alexander. 

Dear  Sir, — In  my  last  I  mentioned  the  fact,  that  many  persons 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  cohimon  schools,  so  far  as  to  have 
learned  to  read,  very  seldom,  after  leaving  school,  avail  themselves  of 
this  useful  art.  They  have  no  taste  for  books,  and  arc  so  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  necessary  labors  of  life,  that  their  knowledge  acquir- 
ed at  school,  instead  of  being  improved,  becomes  more  and  more  rusty 
every  year.  A  man  who  reads  with  difficulty  will  seldom  take  ap 
his  book ;  and  when  he  does,  lie  gains  little  by  the  effort,  for  bis 
attention  is  so  absorbed  by  endeavoring  to  make  out  the  words,  and 
the  progress  is  so  slow  in  passing  over  a  sentence,  that  if  you  ask 
him,  when  he  has  ftnished  reading  a  paragraph,  what  it  contains, 
probably  he  will  be  able  to  give  only  a  very  lame  account  of  what  has 
cost  him  so  much  trouble.  Two  things  should  be  aimed  at  in  all  our 
schools.     First,  to  teach  children  to  read  with  ease,  and,  secondly, 

•  We  have  witnessed  the  efficacy  of  this  method  in  the  practice  of  our  cor- 
respondent. A  fault  had  been  committed.  Without  intimatins  his  knowledge 
of  it,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  school,  as  he  often  aid,  to  a  story. 
Every  eye  was  fixed.  The  narrative  was  brief  but  interesting,  and  at  length 
involved  conduct  of  the  kind  to  be  punished.  *  What  do  ^ou  think  of  th«? 
What  should  be  done  ?'  The  verdict  was  almost  unanimous,  the  offender 
was  most  decided  in  his  sentence,  and  the  punishment  was  assigned  and  con- 
sented to.  It  only  remained  to  say, '  Thou  art  the  man.'  The  effect  was  electric ; 
conviction  and  submission  and  penitence  followed  almost  ^immediately ;  and 
an  impression  wasmade,  not  less  favorable  to  the  teacher,  than  to  the  cause  of 
good  order. 
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to  create  an  interest  in  reading,  so  that  the  children,  as  is  the  case 
with  many,  should  seek  their  pleasure  in  perusing  entertaining  little 
works,  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity.  If  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union  had  accomplished  no  other  object  than  the  supplying 
the  community  with  large  and  cheap  editions  of  books  for  the  instruc* 
tion  of  children,  they  ought  to  be  held  in  high  esteem,  as  the  public 
benefactors  of  the  nation. 

But  what  I  wish  now  to  communicate  has  no  relation  to  books,  or 
to  the  art  of  reading  ;  it  is  intended  to  supply  some  of  the  practical 
defects  of  that  system.  My  object  is  to  recommend  oral  instruc- 
tion, to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  commonly  used.  A  judi- 
cious teacher  will,  in  live  minutes,  communicate  more  knowledge  to 
his  pupils  in  this  way,  than  they  would  acquire  in  an  hour  by  reading 
OD  the  subject,  even  if  they  are  able  to  read  well.  I  wish  every  per- 
60II  who  feels  interested  in  this  subject  to  observe  in  his  own  case 
how  much  deeper  the  impression  is  on  his  own  mind,  by  hearing  a 
weighty  sentiment  emphatically  pronounced  by  the  living  voice,  than 
by  reading  the  very  same  words  in  a  book.  And  we  know,  the 
4leeper  the  impression  is,  the  more  indelible.  One  reason  why  oral 
instruction  has  not  been  found  more  successful,  has  been  owing  to  the 
common  mistake  of  attempting  to  communicate  too  much  at  once. 
The  fault  in  this  case  is  exactly  analagous  to  that  of  the  nurse,  who, 
to  make  a  child  grow  fast,  crams  it  with  large  quantities  of  food, 
which,  cannot  be  properly  digested,  and  only  tends  to  distress  and 
injure  the  stomach.  It  is  just  the  same  in  regard  to  the  infant  mind. 
By  attempting  to  pour  into  it  a  multitude  of  ideas  at  once,  you  only 
produce  a  confused  knowledge  of  the  things  presented ;  and  the  re- 
Bult  will  be,  that  not  one-tenth  of  all  that  has  been  delivered  will  be 
retained  What  I  would  propose,  therefore,  for  the  consideration  of 
infltrnctors  is,  thai  every  day,  several  lectures,  of  only  Jive  minutes 
each,  be  delivered  to  the  whole  school.  Let  the  teacher  interrupt  the 
common  routine  of  business,  while,  in  an  aadible  and  impressive 
voice,  he  ntters  this  short  lecture.  And  it  wiH  require  verj  little  prepa- 
ration, and  {may  easily  be  performed  by  any  one  who  is  capable  of 
teaching  a  school.  In  this  mode  of  instruction  I  would  have  very 
little  system  ;  that  is,  I  would  take  up  any  subject  that  forcibly  struck 
my  own  mind.  At  one  time  it  should  be  a  distinct  statement  of  a 
fact  from  the  Bible,  taken  from  any  part  of  the  book  ;  another  lecture 
should  be  the  inculcation  of  a  moral  duty,  or  a  dissuasive  from  some 
particular  vice  \  '  a  third  an  interesting  fact  from  history  ;  in  a  fourth, 
a  pleasing  and  instractive  little  story  or  anecdote  ;  in  a  fifth,  the  char- 
acter of  some  distinguished  man  ;  in  a  sixth,  an  interesting  topic  of 
geography ;  a  seventh,  a  striking  fact  in^natural  history  ;  an  eighth,  a 
mere  mention  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Federal  government ; 
a  ninth,  the  true  value  of  riches,  and  how  they  should  be  acquired  ; 
a  tenth,  on  the  duty  of  kindness  and  respectfulness  towards  one  anoth- 
er, d&c.  I  mention  so  many  distinct  subjects  merely  as  a  specimen 
to  show  how  wide  the  field  of  instruction  is,  and  how  easy  it  will  be 
fer  any  teacher  of  a  common  school  to  furnish  himself  with  an  end- 
less variety  of  topics.     It  will  certainly  have  the  b^st  effect,  if  these 
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fire  minutes'  lectures  are  delivered  in  a  free,  extempore  manner ;  but 
if  any  teacher  finds  that  he  cannot  perform  the  duty  in  this  way,  let 
him  commit  his  lectures  to  writing,  and  read  it  as  emphatically  as  he 
can.  Now,  if  this  plan  of  oral  instruction  be  pursued  for  one  year, 
if  I  am  not  egregiously  deceived,  there  will  be  an  amount  of  knowl- 
edge communicated  which  will  surprise  those  that  have  not  had  ex- 
perience ;  and  through  life,  the  children  will  retain  more  of  what  they 
have  been  taught  in  this  than  in  any  other  way. 

But  this  plan  is  as  well  adapted  to  families,  where  there  are  young 
children,  as  to  schools.  Let  the  father  of  the  family  call  his  children 
around  him  every  day,  or  oftener,  if  he  has  leisure,  for  five  minutes; 
and  let  him  spend  this  time  in  teaching  them,  without  book,  some 
one  useful  thing  at  every  meeting.  Is  any  man  who  has  a  family  so 
ignorant  that  he  cannot  think  of  sonic  advice,  or  some  fact,  which 
may  be  useful  to  his  offspring  ?  Is  any  person  so  immersed  in  worldly 
pursuits,  that  he  cannot  devote  fhe  minutes  each  day  to  the  instroo- 
tion  of  his  beloved  children  ?  Children  who  are  volatile  and  impa- 
tient of  restraint  may  he  brought  to  take  pleasure  in  these  short 
lectures,  as  I  know  by  experience.  Any  benovolent  person  might 
collect  around  him  the  children  of  his  vicinity,  and  give  them  oral 
instruction  for  five  minutes  in  the  day. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  most  people  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  children  know  what  they  know  themselves,  or  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  instructing  them.  But  what  adult  is  unable  to  teach  a 
child  what  he  does  not  know  ? 

If  the  multitude  of  hours  spent  in  toying  and  trifling  with  children, 
were  occupied  in  teaching  them  some  useful  thing,  the  world  would 
Boon  be  full  of  knowledge ;  and  this  instruction  might  be  rendered  so 
entertaining,  that  it  would  prove  to  them  a  pleasant  amusement.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  a  fair  trial  will  be  made  of  more  frequent,  ortd 
instruction,  in  the  education  of  children,  by  parents,  teachers,  and 
others.  Perhaps  in  a  future  letter,  I  may  drop  a  few  hints  in  relation 
to  the  duty  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  as  it  regards  oral  instructioo. 

1  am,  respectfully,  yours,  6lc. 

A.  Alexander. 


Abt.  III. — ^Teachers'  Assocjation. 

[We  have  received  the  following  commuDication  from  a  teacher  in  a  nnall 


apathy  or  apprehension  of  failure  prevents  Trom  assembling  „ 
receive  and  commnnicate  ideas,  on  a  subject  of  so  deep  interest  and  so  high  re- 
sponsibilitj.     How  else  has  any  science  been  effectually  advanced  .^3 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Anmis  of  E  Jucultou.J 

Sib — ^If  you  think  the  following  communication  calculated  to 
subserve  the  interest  of  that  cause  to  which  your  valuable  work  is 
devoted,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it.     A  Country  Teacher. 
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I  commenced  a  school  in  this  place,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  month.  A  week  or  two  after  its  commencement,  the 
teachers  and  visiting  committee  in  the  town,  met  to  consider  the 

Sropriety  and  practicability  of  establishing  a  meeting  of  teachers,  to 
e  held  once  in  two  weeks.  The  visiting  committee  consists  of 
three  members.  The  teachers  are  seven  in  the  district  schools, 
and  two  in  the  grammar  school. 

At  the  first  meeting,  little  was  accomplished,  more  than  to  elicit 
the  views  of  the  teachers  upon  the  subject,  and  hold  some  general 
consultation  with  regard  to  the  best  manner  of  conducting  schools, 
the  best  motives  to  be  set  before  scholars,  and  some  similar  topics. 
I  succeeded  however  in  persuading  them  to  obtain  two  copies  of 
that  excellent  work.  Hall's  Lectures  upon  School  Keeping,  and  the 
Annals  of  Education  for  the  year  1831,  to  be  read  and  exchang- 
ed among  them.  The  effect  of  this  has  surpassed  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  One  teacher  said  at  a  meeting  after  the  books 
were  obtained  ;  '  I  have  read  ilie  first  two  of  Hall's  lectures  to 
more  than  half  the  families  in  my  district,  during  the  past  week, 
and  the  effect  has  been  astonishing.  They  are  all  convinced 
that  they  are  true  statements,  which  is  no  small  point  to  be  gained.' 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  tliey  professed  a  willingness  to 
procure  a  set  of  Holbrook's  apparatus  for  the  use  of  schools  in 
town,  which  I  hope  is  a  precursor  of  each  district's  being  supplied 
with  that  important  furniture  to  a  school  room. 

At  our  subsequent  meetings,  the  time  has  been  occupied  in  free  dis- 
cussion, upon  various  subjects  connected  with  the  management  of 
schools.  Some  time  was  also  spent  in  reading,  each  reading  in  turn, 
and  hearing  the  criticisms  by  the  whole.  All  the  difficulties  or.  dis- 
coveries of  the  teachers,  are  also  made  subjects  of  mutual  dis- 
cussion and  advice,  for  our  mutual  benefit.  I  have  thus  given  you 
the  outline  of  our  plan,  which  has  but  Just  gone  into  operation.  It  is 
contemplated  lo  make  the  meetings  ot  a  more  public  character,  when 
some  of  the  topics,  more  exclusively  interesting  to  teachers,  shall 
have  been  discussed.  If  this  should  be  considered  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, and  any  thing  deserving  notice,  should  occur,  in  our  fu- 
ture meetings,  I  will  send  you  an  account  of  it.  I  will  just  men- 
tion however,  for  the  consideration  of  any  teachers  who  may  be 
dbposed  to  make  the  experiment,  that  after  our  first  meetings,  the 
teachers  unanimously  resolved  to  meet  once  a  week  instead  of 
once  in  two  weeks. 


Art.  IV. — Practical  Lesson  on  Objects. 

What  is  thia  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ?  Of  what  ia  it  made  .?— Yee ; 
the  blade  and  part  of  the  handle  are  made  of  iron,  the  rest  is  of  horn. 
This  white  part  is  horn ;  it  is  I  believe  part  of  the  horn  of  a  deer.    You 
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may  all  write  down  upon  your  slates,  the  names  of  all  the  animalw  you 
have  seen  or  heard  oi  which  have  horns. 

Robert,  will  you  read  over  your  list  ?  *  Deer,  ox,  goat,  sheep,  elephant.' 
Has  the  elephant  horns  ?  *■  There  is  something  looking  like  two  horns.' 
They  are  tusks,  or  long  teeth.  Many  other  animals  have  horns ;  the  buf- 
falo, the  antelope,  the  ibex,  and  the  rhinoceros.  The  latter,  however, 
has  but  one.  Knife  handles  are  sometimes  made  of  bone.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  many  living  creatures  have  bones  ?  *  Do  not  all  ? '  All  large 
animals  do  indeed ;  but  there  are  insects  and  some  smaller  animals  which 
have  no  bone.  Did  you  write  down  the  names  of  the  animals  which  have 
horns  ?  •  No.'  Well,  you  may  immediately,  before  you  forget  them.  I 
will  give  you  time. 

You  have  already  told  me  that  the  blade  of  the  penknife  is  iron.  Are 
the  blades  of  all  knives  made  of  iron?  '  Some  are  made  of  steel.'  True, 
they  are  generally  made  of  steel ;  but  steel  is  only  iron  made  hard  by  a 
process  which  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  explain.  Can  you  tell  me  why 
knife  blades  are  made  of  steel,  rather  Uian  iron,  which  has  not  been 
-  changed  into  steel  ?  *  Because  steel  is  harder  than  iron.'  Yes  ;  but  why 
is  it  necessary  to  have  it  harder  ?  Why  would  not  a  knife  be  just  as 
ffood  made  of  the  sofler  iron  ?  *  It  would  not  cut  so  well,  and  would  not 
keep  sharp  so  long.'  And  why  would  it  not  keep  sharp  just  as  long  ? 
'The  edge  would  turn.'  Would  not  lead  make  knife  blades?  *  No.' 
Would  not  gold  or  silver  ?  *  I  do  not  know.'  jjy  no  means.  Gold  is 
softer  than  suver ;  and  silver  is  not  so  hard  as  iron.  No,  there  is  no  metal 
so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  making  edge  tools  as  iron  ;  that  is,  iron 
hardened  into  steel.  Some  savage  nations  have  used  edge  tools  maide  of 
copper,  or  even  flint  stone.  They  answer,  however,  but  a  very  indiiferent 
purpose. 

Think  now  of  the  names  of  all  the  sharp  cutting  instruments  you  can, 
and  write  their  names  on  your  slates,  always  taking  care  to  spell  them 
correctly.  I  shall  return  in  a  little  while,  and  see  how  many  you  have 
thought  of. 

Well, — Samuel,  you  may  read  this  time.  *■  Razor,  scissors,  case-knife, 
butcher's  knife,  axe,  chisel,  shaving-knife.'  Quite  a  respectable  list;  if 
any  of  you  have  thought  of  any  others,  raise  your  liands.  Robert,  what 
have  you?  *  Plane.'  Very  well.  Matthew,  what  is  yours?  *  Lance.' 
You  mean  lancet,  such  as  is  used  in  bleeding  people,  do  you  not  ?  '  Yes.' 
You  may  now  write  down  the  names  of  all  the  things  you  can  think  of, 
made  of  either  iron  or  steel.  First,  all  you  can  find  in  Uiis  room  ;  next 
all  you  know  of,  or  have  hoard  of.  I  will  instruct  another  class  in  the 
meantime,  and  then  return. 

Some  one  of  you  may  read  your  list  of  words.  *  May  I  ?'  Yes.  *  Knife, 
key,  dividers,  andiron,  stove,  shovel,  tongs,  nails  hinges,  lock,  latch,  axe, 
scissors.'  Do  you  find  all  these  in  the  room?  '  Yes.'  Well  go  on,  and 
enumerate  those  which  you  find  elsewhere.  'Lightning  rod,  chain, 
ploughshare,  hoe,  wire,  gun,  bayonet,  sword,  hammer,  kettle,  pot,  horse- 
shoe, ox -shoe,  pitchfork,  scythe,  axletree,  spindle,  gridiron,  sledge,  bodkin, 
needle,  knitting-needle,  wedge.' 

Why  this  is  a  very  important  list  Can  any  of  you  add  to  it  ?  Well, 
Henry,  I  see  your  hand  is  raised ;  what  have  you  ?  '  Razor,  chisel,  plane.' 
And,  John,  what  have  you  ?    *  Shaving-knife.' 

Now  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  all  take  this  list  of  words  for  the 
next  spelling  lesson.  It  is  quite  lonjj  enough,  for  some  of  the  words  are 
rather  difficult.  But  it  will  be  first  necessary  for  me  to  examine  it  and 
ascertain  whetlier  you  have  written  all  the  words  correctly.  I  will  take 
your  list,  John,  and  correct  that,  and  then  the  others  may  take  the  slate 
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and  correct  theirs  from  it.  And  I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  you  can  tell 
me  the  meaning  of  the  words,  when  you  come  to  spell  them.  Chain,  for 
example ;  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  me  how  a  chain  is  made ;  by 
whom ;  what  are  its  uses ;  &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nashville    Ukiversitt. 

"B/tpori  of  the  Trustees  and  Address  of  President  UndsUy. 

The  trustees  of  the  Nashville  University  lately  presented  a  report  to  the 
Liegislature,  in   which  we  find  the  following   account  of  its  progress. 

The  University  of  Nashville  originally  received  40,000  acres  of  land, 
and  $10,000  as  a  part  of  the  University  fund  of  North  Carolina. 

in  April  1806,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  made  a  donation  of 
100,000  acres  of  the  public  land  for  two  colleges,  one  in  East,  the  other  in 
West  Tennessee,  to  be  sold  and  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennes- 
see. In  the  same  year,  Cumberland  College  was  founded  by  the  Legislature, 
and  the  products  of  the  lands  were  directed  to  be  divided  equally  between 
two  institutions ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  informality  or  error,  little 
aid  has  been  derived  from  this  source.  The  University  of  Nashville  have 
parchascd  extensive  apparatus  with  private  contributions.  They  pay  to 
the  president  a  salary  of  $2000,  to  two  professors  a  salary  $1000  each, 
and  to  a  third  temporary  professor  $600.  The  price  of  tuition,  room 
rent  and  attendance  for  each  student,  is  fifty  dollars  annually.  It  appears 
that  the  Institution  has  no  funds  in  hand,  and  solicits  public  aid. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  address  of  Prea.  Jjindsley  to  the 
senior  class.  He  begins  with  reminding  them  that  they  have  still  much 
to  do— 

'  To  say  that  your  edncation  is  now  finished — as  the  fashionable  phrase  is,  in 
reference  to  youth  on  leaving  college — would  be  an  effregious  aouse  of  lan- 
guage. You  are  presumed  merely  to  have  mastered  the  elements — the  alphabet 
as  it  were— of  a  few  valuable  sciences  and  branches  of  literature ;  and  to  have 
learned  how  to  study.  With  this  scanty  furniture,  and  intellectual  discipUne, 
you  are  about  to  commence  a  course  of  more  thorougrh,  varied  and  extensive  re« 
search,  which  is  to  terminate  but  with  your  lives.  vYe  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  sentiment  is  deeplv  engraven  upon  your  hearts.  We  have  labored,  as  you 
will  testify,  to  render  it  familiar  to  your  minds,  as  a  truth  or  first  principle  not  to 
be  questioned.  As  students — as  learners  then — ^you  have  barely  approached  the, 
threshold  of  that  proud  temple  of  intellectual  grandeur,  which  it  will  be  the 
business  of  future  life  to  strive,  by  every  honorable  and  manly  effort,  to  enter 
and  to  possess  as  your  own.' 

He  urges  them  to  rtjlect  and  inquire  as  the  indispensable  means  of  com- 
pleting their  education,  and  to  select  those  subjects  of  study  which  are 
most  important.  He  insists  upon  the  duty  imposed  on  American  youth,  of 
acquiring  political  knowledge,  while  he  ur^es  that  they  should  be  slow  in 
entering  political  life.  He  reminds  his  pupils  of  the  entire  freedom,  which 
they  enjoy,  and  ou^ht  to  maintain,  in  religious  matters.  He  observes 
that  there  is,  and  ever  must  be,  perfect  cqitalitv  on  this  subject,  that  *  tolera- 
tion is  a  term  unknown  to  our  codes,'  and  while  the  spirit  of  sectarianism 
is  ever  to  be  found,  and  ever  odious  and  danfrerous,  he  deems  every  thing 
secare  while  the  Bible  is  left  open  to  all.  He  adds  in  regard  to  a  union 
of  church  and  state,  or  an  establishment — *  From  my  earliest  youth  to  this 
day,  I  have  heard  from  clergymen  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  that 
is,  a  decided  reprobation  of  all  religious  establishments.'  He  closes  with 
an  affectionate  farewell,  in  which  he  presents  the  Republic  and  the  Bible 
aa  the  objects  of  their  affection  and  vows. 
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Kennebec  County  Education  Society. 

We  have  been  gratified  with  the  report  of  the  Kennebec  County  Education 
Society,  on  the  books  and  methods  of  instruclion  to  be  used  in  our  schools,  on 
account  of  the  interest,  and  reliection  un  this  subject  wtiich  it  exhibits,  although 
we  cannot  accord  entirely  with  its  details. 

The  Committee  begin  witli  '  deploring  the  great  and  unnecessary  multiplica- 
tion of  school  books,'  and  propose  to  ground  their  selection  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  book,  believincr  that  in  most  of  our  school  books,  more  matter  is 
crowded  than  is  useful.  ^Fhey  present  also  the  very  important  distinction, 
between  those  books  which  should  be  employed  ^  as  guides  to  the  scholar  and 
as  autJiorUy  to  the  tenrher  ;'  and  we  are  happy  to  find  them  accord  with  some  of 
our  remarks  in  reference  to  Mr  Hale's  excellent  work  on  Geography,  in  advis- 
ing thai  it  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  every  teacher,  althougn  they  recom- 
mend other  works  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  selection  of  school  books,  we  think  they  are  generally  very  judicious ; 
although  if  our  readers  will  refer  to  an  article  in  a  late  number,  on  *  Theory  and 
Practice,'  they  will  find  that  we  cannot  agree  with  the  Committee  in  their  effort 
to  put  *  the  armor  of  Saul,'  however  polished  and  perfect,  upon  every  warrior. 
Wny  not  embrace  several  books  of  each  kind  in  their  list,  and  leave  the  teacher 
to  select  ?  Or  will  they  say  there  is  but  one  worthy  of  bein^  reprinted  on  each 
subject?  We  cannot  but  observe  also,  that  in  selecting  the Ivfalte  firun  Geog- 
raphy, they  have  forgotten  their  objection  to  '  crowded'  books ;  for  we  know 
of  no  school  eeo^raphy  which  contains  such  a  great,  and  as  we  think,  un- 
necessary and  buraensome  variety  of  facts. 

The  committee  close  their  report  with  some  plain,  but  valuable  remarks  on 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  various  branches.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
school  books,  they  recommend,  we  think  very  judiciously,  that  a  black-board,  a 
large  map  of  the  United  States,  a  globe,  and  a  set  of  apparatus,  sfaonld  be  pro- 
cured for  every  schoolj  as  auxiliary  to  the  means  of  instruction ;  and  that  th« 
instructor  be  furnished  with  a  set  of  the  scientific  tracts,  and  a  good  Engiuh 
Dictionary.  Would  that  our  school  committees  generally  were  equally  liberal, 
and  would  furnish  instruments  and  tools  to  the  men  who  train  their  children^  aa 
freely  as  they  do  to  those  who  take  care  of  their  horses. 


Lyceum  at  Dover,  N.  H. 

A  Lyceum  has  recently  been  formed  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  It  has  com- 
menced witli  a  liberality  of  plan  highly  creditable  to  its  founders,  and  afford- 
ing, we  are  persuaded,  the  best  grounds  of  hope  for  its  ultimate  success.  They 
propose  to  erect  a  building,  collect  a  library  and  cabinet,  and  establish  a  reading 
room  *,  and  have  appointed  a  committee  to  form  a  plan  of  a  building,  procure 
estimates  of  the  cost,  and  collect  subscriptions  for  it,  as  joinl-stoek.  A  constita- 
tion  has  been  adopted  for  immediate  organization,  as  recommended  by  the 
National  Lvceum,  in  order  that  tiie  active  duties  of  the  institution  may  com- 
mence, and  its  benefits  realized  immediately. 


Prize  i:*  Kentucky. 

When  the  prize,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Theory  of  Education  illustral- 
ed  by  practical  results,  was  offered  in  Kentucky,  we  expressed  our  belief 
that  she  had  one  citizen  at  least,  who  might  merit  it,  and  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  he  has  gained  it.     The  Western  Luminary  observes : 

*  The  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  offered  by  the  Louisville  Lyceum 
for  the  best  original  Essay  on  Education,  has  been  awarded  to  tlie  Rev. 
B.  O.  Peers,  principal  of  the  Electic  Institute  in  this  town.' 

It  appears  from  the  same  paper,  that  the  Electic  Institute  comprises  a 
classical  or  High  School,  and  an  Englisn  school  for  elementary  instruction. 


Extract  from  the  Speech  of  the  Governor  or  Ohio. 

Having  myself  experienced  much  inconvenience  and  frequent  embar- 
rasBuient  from  the  want  of  a  more  liberal  education,  I  feel  more  sensibly 
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the  great  importance  of  securing"  to  the  rising  generation  the  benefits  of 
instruction ;  and  T  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  gentlemen,  a  contin- 
uation of  those  laudable  efforts,  which  have  hitherto  charactorizod  our  Leg- 
islature, for  the  promotion  of  education.  Our  Schools  and  Colleges,  from 
that  valuable  Institution,  the  Sunday  School,  up  to  those  of  tlie  highest 
grade,  should  always  claim  the  most  favorable  consideration  of  our  Legis- 
latoffs.  A  well  educated  and  enlightened  people  only,  are  capable  of  self- 
govemmentj  the  greatest  temporal  blessing  which  Heaven  has  bestowed 
■pon  Hum. 

How    TO    PILEPARE    MeN   FOR    THE    StATES   PrISON  f 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  his  message,  says  of  the  States 
Prison  at  Charlestown — '*  A  most  instructive  result  is  also  produced  by 
the  curious  and  critical  investigations  of  the  Chaplain,  into  the  characters 
and  jives  of  these  miserable  men.  Of  250  convicts,  whom  his  inquiries 
respected,  he  ascertained  that  156  were  led  by  intemperance  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  offences  for  which  they  suffer;  that  lt^2  of  the  first  men- 
tioned number  had  lived  in  the  habitual  neglect  and  violation  of  the  <Sii6- 
htUh ;  83  were  permitted  to  grow  up  from  infancy,  ipitbout  any  regular 
ta^oyment ;  68  had  been  tntani^  to  their  parents  while  in  their  minority  ^ 
61  could  not  tariU,  and  many  were  wholly  unable  to  read. — The  intimate 
connexion  and  association  of  ignorance  with  vice,  of  dissoluteness  with 
outrages  upon  the  laws,  are  here  distinctly  traced,  and  furnish  an  impres- 
MTe  lesson  upon  the  importance  of  knowledge  and  temperance  to  indi- 
ridosl  welfare  and  social  order,  which  should  give  a  tluilling  excitement 
to  the  advancement  of  these  objects,  in  the  heart  of  every  virtuous  and 
patriotic  Citizen  and  Magistrate." 


Intelligence  from  Smtrna. 

Hie  great  Educator  of  our  race  sees  fit  to  employ,  at  times,  the  most  painful 
discipline,  to  inculcate  the  great  lesson  of  hnman  weakness  and  human  ignor- 
ance. Snch  a  lesson  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  now  learning  in  the  irresisti- 
Me  progress  of  the  Cholera,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Tyne.  ay  a  letter  from 
Mr  Brewer,  dated  Smyrna  Oct.  22,  we  learn  that  the  scourge  is  passing  away. 
The  disease  has  become  more  controllable  by  medicine,  and  has  assumed  that 
Milder  form  which  generally  precedes  its  departure.  Other  nations  await  it 
with  trembling.  We  hope  to  present  our  readers,  in  our  next  number,  another 
IsUer  from  Mr  Brewer  on  methods  of  instruction. 


Schools  of  New  York. 

It  appears  from  the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  schools  in  the  State 
cf  New  York,  that  there  are  604,088  children  in  that  state  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  16,  and  3117,257  on  tlie  rolls  of  the  schools,  making  7,228  between  these 
sges  who  do  not  attend  school.  The  number  of  children  between  5  and  IG,  has 
increased  12^228  since  the  last  annual  report,  and  the  number  of  scholars  taught, 
has  increased  7,4G3  in  the  bojne  time. 

The  school  fund  of  the  state  amounts  to  jStl .704,1 30.40.  The  revenue  is  from 
90  to  100,000  dollars  annually  ;  and  a  tax  of  about  $140,000  is  paid  in  addition 
to  this,  by  the  people  and  by  private  funds.  The  w^ages  of  teachers,  the  price  of 
school  bfxAs,  and  other  expenses  of  schools,  are  estimated  in  tlie  wnole  .at 
91/)00,000  annually,  or  about  $2  a  scholar. 


The  communication  on  '  Justice  in  school  government'  is  in  type.  Several 
stbera  received  are  under  consideration.  The  essay  on  language  would  be 
TSiy  acceptable. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  address- 
ed b^  Mr  Holbrook,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Massachasettt 
Lyceum,  (now  at  the  West,)  to  one  of  its  officers,  which  present  interestiiig 
views  on  the  subject  of  Lyceums.    It  is  dated  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

*  The  Lyceum  system  never  presented  itself  to  my  view  with  so  modi 
grandeur  or  importance,  as  since  my  visit  to  Ohio,  Indian^a,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  in  each  of  which  state  meetings  or 
conventions  of  the  friends  of  education  have  been  held,  and  measures 
adopted  to  organize  State  Lyceums,  and  to  extend  the  system  through  the 
whole  community.  A  unanimous  opinion  and  strong  feeling  have  been 
expressed,  at  every  meeting,  and  by  every  individual,  when  any  has  been 
manifested  upon  the  subject,  in  favor  of  the  Lyceum,  as  peculiariy  fitted 
to  a  new  and  thinly  settled  country ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  noth- 
ing is  wanting  but  a  sufficient  number  of  good  agents,  to  act  under  the 
patronage  of  State  and  County  Lyceums,  to  extend  their  operations  and 
their  blessings  to  nearly  every  family  in  this  Western  country,  while  not 
more  tiian  a  third  part  of  them  have  the  advantages  of  schools.  A  prac- 
tical teacher,  and  sensible  man,  from  one  of  the  Western  counties  in  Mis- 
souri, manifested  his  ardor  upon  the  subject  the  other  day,  when  be  said 
that  he  could  teach,  by  a  system  of  itinerating,  every  child  in  that  county, 
where  there  were  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  Although  some 
-allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  enthusiasm  of  his  feelings,  there  is  still 
no  doubt  that  much  can  be  done  in  that  way,  in  the  first  instance  to  serfe 
-as  a  substitute  for  schools,  and  afterwards,  to  establish  and  promote  them.' 

*  Three  or  four  days  since,  a  Tennessee  state  Lyceum  was  organized^ 
when  Dr  Linsley,  the  president,  who  is  also  at  the  head  of  the  college, 
engaged  to  use  his  endeavors  to  be  present  at  the  anniversary  of  Uie 
National  Lyceum  in  New  York,  in  May  next.  Rev.  Mr  Peers  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  who  has  a  school,  superior  in  some  points  to  any  other  I  ever 
visited,  gave  encouragement,  not  only  of  attending  himself  but  of  taking 
with  him  several  of  his  pupils,  and  by  them,  of  giving  an  illustration  of  the 
plan  and  operations  of  his  school.  Several  schools  in  Che  city  and  vicin- 
ity will  also  probably  be  exhibited.' 

One  of  the  pleasantest  circumstances  attending  my  tour  is,  the  perfect 
ufiisM  which,  in  every  instance,  has  been  effected,  between  opposing  par- 
ties and  conflicting  prejudices.  Coming,  as  do  the  inhabitants  in  ul  the 
new  states,  from  dincrent  sections  of  the  country,  they  bring  their  habiti, 
notions,  and  prejudices  with  tliem.  The  states  north  of  the  Ohio  are 
settled  by  Kentuckians,  Tennesseans,  Virginians,  Carolinians,  and  Yan- 
kees who  for  a  long  time,  hold  their  prejudices  in  full  force  against  each 
other,  and  of  course  form  no  common  character,  and  seldom  unite  in  any 
common  object.  These  circumstances  have  been  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  most  intelligent;  as  the  great  obstacle  to  any  measures  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education ;  yet,  in  every  instance  where  the  Lyceum  has 
been  proposed,  every  party,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  united  in  it  without  the 
least  jealousy.  If  these  various  classes  can  find  any  common  ground  on 
which  tliey  can  unite,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  assimilation  of 
character  will  be  produced,  to  the  advantage  of  all,  and  especially  for  tbm 
advancement  of  education.' 

'  I  have  endeavored  to  forward  measures  for  establishing  a  system  of 
exchanges  in  Natural  History,  especially  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 
By  havmg  a  few  general  deposits,  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  to 
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be  fiimiahecl  with  specimens  by  the  various  Lyceums  in  the  vicinity,  and 
ireneral  and  local  exchanges  made  by  the  larger  and  smaller  deposits,  the 
whole  country  can  be  supplied  with  suites  of  American  specimens,  and 
with  many  from  abroad.  Such  a  proposal  appears  to  be  particularly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  loyers  of  science  in  die  West,  and  can  be  carried  into 
eroct  with  the  greatest  ease.' 

*  It  is  ^uite  important  to  interest  sea-captains  in  making  foreign  collec* 
tions,  which  can  be  readily  done  by  printed  circulars,  to  be  put  mto  their 
hands  when  ^oin^  to  foreign  ports.  If  the  citizens  of  New  York  would 
co-operate  with  them,  acd  with  the  friends  of  science  in  different  sections 
of  our  country,  so  far  as  to  provide  a  building  with  sufficient  accommoda- 
taoDB  for  a  general  literary  resort,  and  the  citizens  of  Boston  would  do 
the  same,  they  would  give  energy  to  all  the  operations,  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  while  it  is  evident  Uiat  the  greatest  benefits  of  sueh  a  pro- 
vision in  our  large  cities  and  principal  towns,  would  be  to  those  who 
made  them.' 


NOTICES, 
Juvenile  Rambler,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  4(o.    Allen  &  Goddard. 

The  Khool  newspaper  which  we  lately  announced,  has  assumed  this  title,  and 
three  numbers  have  already  appeared,  which  liave  excited  much  interest  in  the 
circle  of  our  (4»servation.  We  believe  such  a  work  is  much  needed,  and  we  have 
engaged  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  the  £ditor  by  its  immediate  superinten- 
dence, daring  his  absence.  It  is  designed  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  Annals  of  Eklucation,  and  for  this  we  pledge.ourselves.  From  a  careful  cal- 
culation of  the  cost,  we  have  ascertained  that  its  expenses  cannot  be  paid,  much 
less  the  labors  of  the  editor  remunerated,  unless  by  a  yery  laree  subscription. 
We  hope  and  trust  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  by  a  person  fully  competent  to 
the  task,  will  not  be  suffered  to  fail,  for  want  of  the  weekly  pence  now  given  by 
parents,  to  be  wasted  in  the  gratification  of  tne  palate. 

The  following  opinion  is  given  by  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser. 

'  The  Jdvehile  Raxblkr.'  A  little  newsnaper  has  been  commenced  at 
Boston,  under  this  title,  expressly  designed  for  tne  benefit  of  children,  at  home, 
or  at  school.  The  editor  has  been  for  many  years  practically  concerned,  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  is  devoted  to  tne  object  with  a  philanthropic  inte- 
rest. Abundant  materials,  we  know,  are  at  his  command  )  and  the  plan  which 
the  first  number  in  part  exiiibits,  comprises  a  desirable  varietj^  of  styles  and  sub- 
jects, calealated  to  suit  a  diversity  of^readers.  Although  tliis  paper  is  particu- 
larly designed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  school  and  the  family,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  many  lessons  will  be  found  in  it,  calculated  not  only  to  amuse  and 
interest,  bat  also  to  instruct  persons  much  older  than  children/ 

Bible  Biography  for  Sunday  and  other  Schools,  and  Families.  ISmo. 
pp.  122.     Boston,  Munroe  &  Francis. 

This  is  a  purely  biblical  work,  consisting  of  questions  designed  to  draw  out 
the  history  and  character  of  the  most  interesting  perKous  iu  Sacred  History. 
Ilie  plan  appears  to  us  excellent,  und  the  qucBtions,  so  fur  ua  we  have  examined 
them,  judicious. 

The  Teacher's  Manual  for  instructing  in  English  Grammar.  By  Asa 
Rand.  Republished  from  the  Education  Reporter,  with  amendments 
and  additions.     Boston,  Richardson  Lord  &■  Holbrook.    18mo.  pp.  90. 

We  were  interested  in  these  lessons  when  tliey  appeared  in  the  Education 
Reporter )  and  we  look  with  mure  interest  upon  the  book,  as  one  of  the  harbiU'^ 
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Sin  of  that  *  millennium'  in  education  which  we  have  long  anticipated,  when 
e  teacher  will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  the  school  book  of  bis  pupil,  and  oraJ  in- 
stniction  will  be  found  and  felt  to  be  the  most  efficient  in  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge. The  letter  of  Dr  Alexander,  inserted  in  our  present  number,  will  explain 
our  views  on  this  point.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  alarm  our  authors  or  publiib- 
era ;  for  we  fear  a  half  centurj  must  elapse  before  any  considerable  progress  will 
be  made  in  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  instructors  capable  of  adopting  thfa 
method  of  instruction,  and  perhaps  another  in  inducing  parents  to  permit  it. 

This  work  is  strictly  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  '  teacher's  manual,'  presenting 
the  ideas  to  be  conveyed  in  a  natural  order,  and  furnishing  a  model  for  the  style 
in  which  children  should  be  addressed,  in  conveying  instiuction  by  conversation. 
We  would  recommend  it  to  every  teacher  of  an  elementary  school,  even  if  he 
employs  the  common  systems  of  Giammar  as  class  books.  The  following  at- 
tracts from  the  introduction  furnish  an  example  of  the  simple  and  sprightlj 
manner  in  which  it  is  written,  while  they  exhibit  tlie  absurdity  of  the  mccham- 
cal  course  so  often  adopted. 

*  "  Syntax"  is  very  important ;  for  it  ^'  treats  of  the  agreement  and  constmo- 
tion  of  words  in  a  sentence  ;"  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  an  adult  not  to  know 
the  *'  the  principal  paits  of  a  simple  sentence  are  the  subject,  the  attribute  and 
the  object,"  with  divers  other  arts  and  mysteries  attendant  on  this  business  of 
yoking  words  together  in  **  concord"  and  in  '*  government." 

*  1  am  not  sure,  that  1  shall  talk  much  to  my  beginners  about  "  Etymology  ;** 
for,  according  to  the  books,  there  is  rather  more  of  abstruseness  about  it  than  is 
agreeable  to  very  young  children.     What  say  the  books .'     **  The  second  part  of 
grammar  is  Etymology  ;  which  treats  oi  tiie  different  sorts  of  words,  their  vari- 
ous modifications,  and  their  derivation."     Now  this  is  Greek  to  my  pupils;  and 
if  I  attempt  to  translate  it,  even  supposing  that  my  own  thoughts  about  it  are  as 
clear  as  a  new  bell,  is  it  probable  that  1  can  make  the  matter  plain  to  a  child's 
capacity  P    *^  Etymology"  itself  is  rather  a  hard  word,  a  real  '^  dictionary  word," 
and  it  will  best  be  understood  if  J  tell  of  what  it  <*  treats."     It  "  treats"  then* 
fore  of— But  says  John,  what  do  you  mean  by  "treats.^"     Capt.  Majnard 
'^  treats"  his  soldiers  with  rum  ;  and  sometimes  the  boys  '^  treat"  one  another 
badly  when  they  dispute  and  quarrel ;  but  how  does  ^'  etymology  trtat  the  dif* 
ferent  sorts  of  words  .'*"     The  book  says,  John,  that  it  "  treats  e^  the  diflbrent 
sorts  of  words,"  that  is,  it  informs  you  about  them.     Very  well :  what  informn^ 
tion  does  it  give  i*' 

The  Child's  Own  Book  of  American  Geography.  By  the  author  of  Peter 
Parley's  Talcs,  with  sixty  engravings,  and  eighteen  maps.  Boston. 
Carter  &l  Hendee,  and  Waitt  &  Dow.     18mo.  pp.  G4. 

We  think  this  little  work  decidedly  the  best  of  the  kind  which  Mr  Farley  has 
published,  it  has  more  method  than  the  geography  first  published  ander  this 
name,  and  more  of  that  distinctness  and  detail,  which  are  essential  to  a  atmfltU 
course  of  instruction  for  children,  while  it  avoids  the  excessive  accuranlation  of 
matter  which  is  found  in  the  work,  usually  called  the  Malte  Bmn  Geography. 

It  proposes  to  adopt  the  inductive  plan,  and  is  in  fact  constructed  to  a  ooiutd- 
erable  extent  on  this  plan.  But  to  commence,  as  in  this  work,  with  a  map  of  a 
state,  and  that,  of  course,  the  state  of  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  for 
whom  the  book  is  designed,  is  certainly  a  wide  and  unnecessary  departure  from 
this  plan.  It  is  to  begin  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  objects  themselves,  be- 
cause the  symbols  and  lines  of  a  map  convey  even  false  ideas,  if  exhibited  before 
the  pupil  has  distinct  conceptions  of  the  thin^  delineated. 

The  pupil  is  first  required  to  become  familiar  with  tliemap  of  Maine,  and  is 
then  carried  in  a  course  of  imaginary  travels,  illustrated  by  interesting  orig^inal 
designs,  over  the  American  Continent.  In  his  directions  for  the  use  ot  the 
work,  the  author  recommends— Ist  to  teach  the  points  of  the  compass,  2.  to 
give  some  idea  of  disUnce  and  extent,  3.  teacli  the  principal  geographical  fea- 
tures of  the  town  where  the  pupil  is,  4.  teach  the  pupil  what  a  town  or  city  is, 
5.  teach  whnt  a  country  is,  a  slatt»,  &c. 

The  style  is  simple  and  agreeable  ;  and  we  think  the  work  one  ot  the  most 
rational  in  its  plan  and  interesting  in  its  execution,  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
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Art.  I. — Family  Instruction. 

Mb  Editor. — I  have  just  laid  down  a  number  of  your  Joui*nal  of 
Education,  in  order  to  give  you  a  single  thought  on  f ami fy  instruction. 

The  celebrated  Dr   Franklin   speaks  of  tlie   happy   direction 

g'ven  to  his  mind  by  the  conversation  of  wise  and  good   men  who 
equented  his  father's  house.     President  Stiles,  a  former  learned 
Pre«ideDt'of  Yale  College,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  descend- 
ant of  his,  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting  his  bread  and  butter  into 
mathematical   figures  for  the   instruction  of  his  children.     In   a 
family,  where  it  was  once  my  privilege  to  visit,  each  person  at  the 
JSaner  table  was  expected  to  communicate  some  valuable  fact  or 
make  some  useful  remark.     The  mother  of  another  family  of  my 
acquaintance  having  died,  the  older  children  of  an  excellent  neigh- 
bor used  to  lead  away  her  little  ones  and  teach  them  Bible  stories 
saying,  '  Poor  Daniel  and  Charles  have  no  mother  to  teach  them 
now.'     Among  our  own  pupils  here,  tlie  instances  are  not  unfre- 
quent  of  litde  boys  and  girls  acting  the  part   of  the  schoolmaster 
<Mr  schoolmistress   towards  their  still  younger  brotliers  and  sisters. 
Now  the  use  which  I  would  make  of  these  simple  statements, 
is  this ;   the  business  of  education — die  training  of  the  youthful 
mind  for  a  deathless  existence,  is  too  momentous  to  be  left  merely 
lo  the  public   teacher,  however  capable,     jlt  homey — within  the 
datntsiic  circle, — ten  thousand  diings  may  be,  and  should  be  set 
in  motion  to  effect  its  mighty  objects.     What  parent,  diat  is  prop- 
erly awake  to  this  great  subject,  however  limited  his  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, however  humble  his  state,  might  not  each  day,  communicate 
some  valuable  information  to  his  children  ?    What  older  brothers  or 
sisters,  besides  gready  benefiting  themselves,  could  not  convey  much 
Qsefiil  instnicUon  to  the  younger  children,  from  their  course  of  daily 
readily  and  study?  How  much  children,  even  in  the  hours  of  dieirre- 
■hxation,  might  sharpen  each  others'  minds  by  arithmetical  and  other 
questions  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  form  general  rules  which  will  apply  to 
every  family,  nor  is  it  necessary  ;  the  great  matter  is  to  set  to  work. 
Let  every  person  make  a  week's  experiment,  and  he  will  doubtless 
hodk  feel  his  mind  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
sod  be  able  to  form  a  litde  system  for  himself.     The  daily  state- 
ments of  children,  will  at  first,   be   quite  miscellaneous,  yet  not 
more  so  than  the  ordinary  conversation  of  a  family  ;  others  who 
ere  older,  may  go  through  a  more  systematic  course  of  remarks 
CD  history  and  odier  subjects  within  the  range  of  dieir  reading. 
While  dien  all  are  busied  in  experimenting,  let  a  few  communi- 
cate the  results  of  their  experience  and  reflection,  in  order  to  give 
a  wise  direction  to  the  streams  of  family  instruction,  and  by  a  pro- 
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cess  comparatively  simple,  benefits  untold,  might  flow  in  upon  so- 
ciety. 

Amid  such  eflforts  to  instruct  and  benefit  the  members  of  their 
own  families,  (and  how  great  are  the  facilities  for  this  purpose,  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  from  hourly  intercourse  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  gdi^e  of  each  others'  minds,)  the  thoughts  should  also  be 
turned  to  less  favored  families  around  them,  and  to  the  myriads  of 
children  in  our  world,  who  have  neither  pastor  or  teacher,  parent 
or  brother  qualified  and  disposed  to  enlighten  their  beclouded 
minds,  and  guide  their  feet  in  the  right  way.  Who  cannot  do 
something  for  others,  and  thus  imitate  his  Father  in  Heaven?    J. 


After  our  remarks  on  the  interesting  letter  on  Oral  Instructioo 
in  our  last  number,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  we  cordially  agree 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  preceding  communication.     We  regard 
the  family^  as  the  school  which  Providence  originally  appointed, 
and  the  only  school  which  would  be  necessary,  were  man  what 
he  should  be.     But  while  we  see  the  sad  necessity  which  exists 
for  establishing  other  schools,  on  account  of  those  artificial  claims 
or  customs  of  society,  and  that  want  of  time,  or  character,  or 
knowledge,  which  render  so  many  parents  unable  or  unfit  to  watch 
over  and  direct  the  Instruction  of  their  children,  we  can  never  ad- 
mit that  parents  are  then  discharged   from  all  care,  even  on  this 
point.     If  they  do  not  watch  the  progress,  and  endeavour  to  as- 
sist the  steps  of  the  little  minds  committed  to  their  care,  they  ex- 
hibit less  anxiety  for  their  children  than  the  good  farmer  for  his 
cattle.     If  they  do  not  co-operate  with  the   teacher  in  his  effi>rts 
they  have  no  right  to  expect  the  improvement  of  their  children. 
Above  all,  we  cannot  admit  that  they  are  discharged  from  xheEdm^ 
cation  of  their  children — a  duty  as  distinct  from  that  of  Instruction^ 
as  the  care  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse,  from  the  prescriptions  of 
the  physician,  or  the  operations  of  die  surgeon.     The  knowledge 
and  skill  of  the  one,   are  utterly  inefficient  without  the  constant 
watchfulness  and  care  of  the  other.     It  is  in  vain  to  imagine,  thi^ 
the  transient,  limited  influence  of  the  teacher  of  a  common  day- 
school — the  attention  of  one  individual  divided  among   50  or  100 
pupils, — can  take  the  place  of  that  parental  care  and  vigilance  lui 
which  the  future  character  and  happiness  of  a  child  depend.     We 
are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  admit  also,  that  even  this  care  in 
many  cases,  must  be  left  to  others  for  the  reasons  we  have  already 
alluded  to ;  and  that  with  all  the  necessary  defects  of  a  family  gov- 
ernment,  extended   to  100  children,  it  will  often  be  far  more  ef- 
fectual and  useful,  than  that  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  50  parents 
to  whom  they  belong.    But  while  it  may  thus  be  rendered  an  im- 
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perious  duly  to  resign  the  care  to  others,  we  believe  the  parental 
office  should  be  delegated  as  seldom  and  as  little  as  possible.  We 
believe  that  many  who  resign  it,  to  devote  tliemselves  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  honor,  or  pleasure,  or  weahh,  as  the  means  of  happi- 
ness for  themselves  or  their  children,  defeat  their  own  views. 
We  believe  that  they  give  up  a  present  enjoyment^  far  surpassing 
any  which  they  gain,  and  a  future  good,  widi  which  no  accumula- 
tion of  honor  or  of  wealth  can  possibly  compare.  We  fear  there 
have  been  those  who  devoted  themselves  so  exclusively  to  useful,  and 
even  to  benevolent  labors,  as  to  leave  a  deep,  and  lasting  stain 
upon  the  cause  of  usefulness  and  benevolence,  in  the  ruined  and 
degraded  character  of  their  children,  and  were  at  least  chargeable 
with  neglecting  that  provision  for  tlieir  own  household,  which  in- 
spiration has  declared  to  be  worse  than  infidelity. 


Art.  U. — Justice  in  School  Government. 

Mr  Editor, — One  of  my  earliest  recollections  in  regard  to  the 
schools  I  attended  is,  that  girls  wore  always  favored  with  milder 
treatment  in  cases  of  transgression,  than  was  thought  proper  for  boys. 
My  boyish  bosom  oflcn  burned  With  indignation  at  what  I  esteemed 
the  partiality  of  teachers,  who  seemed  blind  to  the  first  dictate  of  jus- 
tice, viz.  that  the  same  degree  of  f^uilt  in  different  individuals  de- 
manded equal  punishment.  Indeed  *  in  committee  of  the  whole/ 
at  the  sacrifice  of  my  character  for  gallantry,  I  maintained,  that  for 
similar  offences,  girls  and  boys  ought  to  suffer  equally.  *  If,*  thought 
I,  '  I  ever  occupy  the  armed  chair  instead  of  this  little  bench,  the 
scales  of  justice  shall  do  their  duty  better.  Then,  girl  or  boy,  who 
sins,  shall  receive  the  punishment,  which  the  offence  authorizes.  Then 
■**  Tros,  Tyriusve  nullo  discriraine  agetur.*' ' 

From  that  day  to  this,  I  have  heard  it  objected  against  the  princi- 
ple dictated  by  my  love  of  equal  and  exact  justice,  that  boys  are 
really  worse  than  girls,  and  must  be  treated  more  harshly.  As  1  have 
been  occupied  several  years  in  leaching,  I  might  relate  my  experience ; 
but  I  prefer  mentioning  a  fact,  which  may  not  only  supply  its  place, 
bCit  also  serve  to  illustrate  a  sentiment  advanced  some  months  since  in 
Tour  excellent  journal.  I  cannot  turn  to  the  article,  but,  if  I  remem- 
ber, the  sentiment  was,  that  a  tenrker  might  often  trace  the  faults  of 
tis  pupils,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  management  of  them,  to  himself. 

To  this  I  directed  the  attention  of  a  female  friend,  occupied  in 
teaching  a  school  of  little  children,  principally  under  seven  years  of 
age.  She  shrunk  from  the  sentiment,  as  revolting.  Should  the  teach- 
er, already  weighed  down  with  responsibility,  assume  an  additional 
burden  ?  Upon  my  assurance  that  I  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  sentiment,  she  consented  to  test  its  accuracy  by  watching  closely 
the  course  of  things  among  her  pupils.     Upon  meeting  her  a  few 
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days  after,  she  remarked,  *  It  is  so;  the  few  difficulties  I  have,  origi* 
nate  with  myself.  I  now  see  also  the  explanation  of  a  fact,  which 
has  long  perplexed  me.  Boys  are  worse  in  school  than  girls.  When 
they  have  transgressed,  until  now,  I  have  thought  they  needed  harsh- 
er treatment  than  girls.  In  reproving,  I  have  employed  sharper  lan- 
guage. The  mildness  I  have  used  with  girls,  I  have  thought  insu^ 
Bcient  to  control  the  rough  tempers  of  boys.  I  now  see, — for  a  fair 
experiment  has  convinced  me, — that  this  very  difference  in  the 
mode  of  governing  makes  the  boys  less  governable.  The  harsher 
means  of  correction  are  the  occasion,  not  the  remedy,  of  the  evil  we 
complain  of' 

Let  me  remark  in  regard  to  the  sentiment  advanced  in  the  *  Annals/ 
that,  while  employed  as  a  teacher,  I  often  observed  a  train  of  evils 
commencing  with  a  word,  a  look,  or  an  action  of  mine.  I  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  /  could  govern  my  school^  if  J  could  govern 
myself  I  hope  some  of  your  readers,  who  complain  of  trouble  in  the 
management  of  their  schools,  will  weigh  well  your  general  principle, 
and  likewise  see,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  sexes,  if  there  is  not  some  more  reasonable  explanation  of  it, 
than  a  diversity  of  nature;  or  rather,  if  the  imaginary  necessity  of 
dealing  harshly  with  one,  does  not  render  it  less  susceptible  to  the 
mildness,  which  public  sentiment  requires  to  use  in  controlling  the 
other.  An  Instructor. 


Art.  hi, — ^Address  of  President  Young. 

The  Western  Luminary  of  January  4,  contains  a  very  interesting 
address  by  President  Young,  of  Centre  College,  to  the  senior  class 
of  that  institution.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  enumerates 
several  remarkable  instances  of  self-education,  which  should  serve  to 
encourage  those  who  believe,  as  we  do,  that  there  are  germs  of  ex- 
cellence and  greatness,  which  need  nothingr  but  an  appropriate  soU 
to  spring  up  and  flourish  spontaneously.  His  examples  illustrate  st 
once  the  efficacy  of  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  as  a  motive  to 
study,  and  the  practicability  of  attaining  it  under  the  greatest  disadk 
vantages. 

The  famous  Erasmus,  when  a  student  at  Paris,  and  almost  in  rmgs,  nyi  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  *  As  soon  as  I  can  ffet  money,  1  will  buy  first  Greek  booksy 
and  then  clothes.'  The  learned  Winckelman  was  obliged,  while  a  boy,  to  sup- 
port, in  a  great  measure,  an  aged  father,  whom  infirmities  had  rendered  help- 
less. But  this  did  not  prevent  his  gratifying  his  strong  aspirations  after  knofi^ 
edge.  He  attended  his  instructers  by  day,  and  supported  himself,  and  bis 
father,  by  singing  at  night  through  the  streets.  The  discovery  of  a  single  new 
truth,  sometimes  produces  a  rapture,  which  well  recompenses  i  he  labor  of  years. 

When  Newton  was  finishing  the  calculations,  which  satisfied  him  that  he  had 
discovered  the  universality  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  his  agitation  became  so 

Sreat,  as  lie  perceived  every  figure  bringing  him  nearer  to  the  desired  result, 
lat  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  operation,  and  was  obliged  to  ask  a  friend  to 
conclude  it  for  him. 
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The  capability  of  delighting  in  such  objects,  exists,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, in  each  or  our  minds,  and  is  strengtiiened  by  cultivation.  And,  though 
we  maj  never  discover  a  truth  wliich  has  hitherto  evaded  the  search  of  other 
minds,  still  we  can  enjoy  the  next  hiorhest  srratification,  that  of  continually  find- 
ing things  nQW  and  unthought  of  by  us.  The  late  wonderful  scholar,  Dr  Alex- 
ancler  Murray,  when  but  a  boy,  and  almost  entirely  unassisted,  made  himself 
&miliar  with  the  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  read  some 
of  the  principal  authors  in  each  of  them,  within  about  18  months  from  the  time, 
when,  with  a  very  scanty  English  education,  all  these  languages,  were  entirely 
unknown  to  him.  Such  was  the  effect  of  an  ardent  desire  after  knowledge. 
Difficulties  to  ordinary  minds  apparently  insurmountable,  he  regarded  as  trifles, 
in  his  ardor  to  possess  himself  of  unknown  truths. 

Kepler  spent  his  life  in  indigence,  but  would  often  exclaim,  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  the  works  he  had  written,  than  possess  the  Duchy  of 
Saxony — alluding  partly  to  the  pleasure  their  composition  had  afforded  him, 
and  partly  to  the  respect  their  production  had  gained  him.  Adrian  was  the  son 
of  a  barge-builder  of  Utrecht,  and  educated  on  charity  at  the  University  of 
LoQvaine.  He  was  too  poor  to  buy  candles  to  study  by  night ;  but  spent  his 
efenings  in  reading  in  the  church  porches  and  at  the  corners  of  streets,  where 
lamps  were  kept  burning,  ^y  liis  unwearied  diligence  and  consequent  emi- 
nent acquirements,  without  first-rate  talents,  he  rose  to  be  preceptor  to  Charles 
the  5th,  and  was,  by  his  influence,  promoted  to  the  Papal  Chair.  The  extraor- 
dinary navigator,  Captain  Cook,  entered  a  coal- vessel  as  a  common  sailor ;  and 
from  this  obscure  station,  he  raised  himself,  by  his  persevering  and  scientific 
exertions,  to  the  honors  of  Royal  Academies,  the  confidence  of  a  nation,  and  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  Terence  was  a  slave,  vet  the  haughty 
Consuls  of  Rome  courted  his  society,  and  delighted  to  do  him  Iionor. 

Let  Manual  Labor  schools  be  opened  in  every  county,  and  raany  a 
hidden  jewel,  perhaps  equally  brilliant,  will  be  brought  to  light. 

President  Young  very  happily  confutes   the  popular  objection,  thif 
'  the  attainments  of  the  few  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  many.' 

They  draw  this  as  an  inference  from  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  pests  oi  man- 
kind have  been  well-informed  and  talented,  selfish  men  ;  and  their  doctrine 
would  be  correct,  if  no  means  could  be  found,  for  inspiring  men  with  feelings 
of  benevolence,  which  would  control  their  energies,  and  direct  them  right.  As 
it  is,  never  was  there  a  more  mistaken  opinion.  To  refute  it,  we  have  but  to 
point  to  the  contrast  between  savage  and  civilized  nations,  and  mark  what  has 
caused  this  difference  o^  condition.  Has  it  not,  in  every  case,  been  the  product 
of  the  efforts  of  a  few  enlightened  minds,  who  have  diffused  more  or  less  of 
knowledge,  and  its  consequent  advantages,  through  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
citixens.^  How  has  society  ever  been  improved,  and  comforts  multiplied, 
throogh  every  class  of  the  community,  but  by  the  discoveries  of  the  scientific, 
disclosing  the  various  powers  of  nature,  which  we  may  control,  and  use  in  our 
service .'  Four  centuries  ago,  England  supported  a  population  of  2,300,000— 
now  she  supports  11,000,000.  fler  territory  now  supports  five  times  as  many  aa 
it  then  did;  and  her  common  people  now  enjoy  an  amount  of  comfort  and  con- 
veniences, greater  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  her  nobles  in  former  times  :  and  this 
change  in  tne  condition  of  her  common  people^  is  the  result  of  that  improve- 
ment in  roads,  canals,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  all  tlie  arts  of  life,  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  gradual  advancement  of  scientific  discovery.  This 
advancement  is  still  proceeding,  with  increasing  rapidity,  and  efforts  are  mak- 
ing, by  her  educated  and  talented  philanthropists,  not  merely  to  spread  the 
nructical  fruits  of  knowledge,  but  to  pour  knowledge  itself  through  all  her  ham- 
lets and  cottages.  Shall  it  then  be  said  that  the  attainments  of  the  few  are  of 
no  advantage  to  the  many  ?  To  whom  do  the  people  of  England,  of  our  own 
day,  owe  more  than  to  the  versatile  and  learned  Henry  Brougham,  whose  ardor 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  is  only  equalled  by  his  bold  and  steady  advocacy 
of  the  people's  rights,  and'his  untiring  efforts  for  their  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement.  Nor  can  any  of  us,  while  the  steam-boat  shall  ply  on  our  mighty 
witors,  forget  the  obligations  of  our  country  to  the  scientific  Fulton.     Wor,  aa 

14*. 
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Icmg  as  canals  and  rail-roads  shall  bind  the  distant  parts  of  onr  land  together, 
ana  scatter  through  all  its  extent  tlic  comforts,  conveniences,  and  elegancies  of 
life,  can  we  cease  to  remember,  with  gratitude,  the  enlightened  mind,  which 
gave  the  first  great  impulse  to  our  system  of  internal  improvement. 

The  present,  too,  is  an  age  in  which  knowledge  gives  such  power  as  it  never 
before  conferred.  It  is  an  age  of  mental  communication,  of  intellectual 
awakening — and  the  man  who  possesses  wisdom,  can  now  biing  it  to  bear  upon 
millions  ot  his  fellow  men.  He  can  put  his  voice  into  the  press,  which  like  an 
immense  whispering-gallery  for  tlie  world,  will  convey  the  sound  of  his 
words  to  the  ends  ot  the  earth.  No  man  need  fear,  that  he  may  now  labor  in 
vain  and  spend  his  strength  for  naught,  in  treasuring  up  the  elements  of  intel- 
lectual power.  There  is  a  voice  abroad  upon  the  earth,  calling  loudly  for  the 
exhibition  of  every  species  of  knowledge.  Such  are  the  varied  schemes  in 
operation  for  the  oidvaacement  of  our  race,  such  is  the  demand  for  men  of  vari- 
ed and  extensive  attainments,  to  carry  on  these  mighty  movements,  and  suchii 
the  deficiency  of  qualified  laborers,  that  no  man  poBs«R8ed  of  moral  power,  can 
remain  long  uninvited  to  exert  it,  in  a  sufficiently  ample  sphere. 

The  warning  with  which  this  address  closes,  if  duly  regarded,  would 
save  the  bitter  disappointment  of  many  a  parent,  and  the  early  decay 
or  death  of  many  a  youth,  who  begins  to  act,  before  his  body  or  his 
mind  are  prepared  to  act  with  efficiency  or  safety. 

Let  me,  then,  in  conclusion,  exhort  you  not  to  hurry  into  the  active  scenes 
of  life.  Qualify  yourselves  well,  for  vou  know  not  the  place  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  occupy — and,  whether,  like  hlenry  Martyn,  it  may  be  your  lot  to  en- 
counter the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  Persian  philosophers,  or,  like  Oberlln, 
you  may  be  placed  in  some  retired  village,  you  will  find,  that,  wherever  yon 
are,  knowledge  will  give  you  enjoyment,  influence  and  power  to  benefit  your 
fellow  men.  Caius  Gracchus  retired  fur  ten  years,  to  prepare  himself  for  car- 
rying on  those  patriotic  schemes  his  brother  had  commenced,  and  which  had 
been  frustrated  by  his  iintiiiH'ly  death.  And  remember  that  the  experience  of 
generations  is  embodied  in  the  precept, '  Festina  lente  ' — (Make  haste  slowly). 


Art.  IV. — Practical  Lessons. 

Lkssons  on  Objects. 
Designed  to  cultivaie  the  aitentwn,  comparison^  and  judgment. 
We  have  more  than  once  urged  upon  parents  and  teachers,  the 
importance  of  cultivating  the  senses^  as  the  first  step  to  education , 
and  occasionally  have  given  practical  lessons  for  this  purpose.  We 
hope  that  a  short  series  of  ^  lessons  on  objects'  will  encourage  and 
assist  in  tliis  important  part  of  an  educator's  task.  It  is  not  so 
much  designed  to  give  knowledge,  as  to  form  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing, and  thus  to  teach  children  1k)w  to  acquire  it  diemselves. 

Li:ssoN   I. 

What  is  this  ?  What  is  its  shape  ;  is  it  round  or  square  ?  Which  is  the 
top  of  the  book  ?  Which  is  the  bottom  ?  Which  the  edges  ?  Which  the 
aides?  Which  the  back?  Which  the  inside?  Which  the  outside?  Which 
are  the  corners?  How  many  corners  lias  it?  IIow  many  sides?  How 
many  edges?    Which  is  the  cover? 

You  may  take  tlic  book  yourself.  Now  you  may  lay  it  on  the  table. 
Which  is  the  upper  side  of  it  ?  Which  is  the  under  side  ?  You  may  hold 
it  up  on  the  table,  letting  it  stand  on  one  of  its  edges.  What  part  of  it 
is  highest  ?  What  lowest  ?  What  part  of  it  is  ton-ards  you  ?  What 
towards  mc  ?    What  part  of  it  rests  on  the  table  ? 
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Is  it  a  large  book  or  a  small  one  ?  Is  it  lonjr  or  short  ?  Is  it  wide  or 
narrow  ?  Is  it  thick  or  thin  ?  Old  or  new  ?  Clean  or  dirty  ?  Warm  or 
cold  ?  Wet  or  dry  ?  Which  is  hardest,  this  book,  or  a  piece  of  board  of 
the  same  size  and  shape  ?  Which  do  you  think  is  the  heaviest  ?  Here  is 
such  a  piece  of  board ;  liil  them  both  and  see.  Of  what  color  is  the  cover 
of  this  book?  Of  what  color  is  the  paper  ?  Of  what  color  are  the  letters? 
.  You  say  tlie  paper  of  this  book  is  white ;  will  you  mention  something 
else  in  the  room  which  is  white?  *The  writings  paper,  the  quills,  the 
wall,  the  wash  bowl^  the  cup,  the  children's  collars ;  their  teeth ;  their 
hands ;  and  little  David's  hair.'  What  can  you  find  in  the  room  which  is 
black  ?  '  The  ink  bottle  ;  the  ink,  the  stove,  the  soot,  some  of  the  boys* 
coats  and  hats,  some  of  the  inkstands,  boots  and  shoes.' 

You  said  the  book  was  square  ;  what  else  in  the  room  is  square  ?  '  The 
rest  of  the  books,  the  slates,  the  writing  books,  tlie  table,  the  desks,  the 
floor,  the  carpet,  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  the  panes  of  glass,  the  window, 
the  wash-stand,  your  trunk,  the  maps  and  the  black  boards.'  But  they  are 
Dot  all  alike ;  for  example,  here  is  the  spelling  book,  and  Webster's  large 
dictionanr,  and  one  of  them  is  much  longer  than  the  other  in  proportion 
to  its  wiclth  ;  how  then  can  they  both  be  square  ?  I  will  tell  you :  the 
Dictionary  represents  an  exact  square,  and  the  spelling  book  a  long 
square,  is  the  table  a  long  square  ?  Name  things  in  the  room  which  are 
long  squares ;  that  is,  longer  than  they  are  wide.  Now  mention  those  which 
are  exactly  square.  I  should  like  to  have  you  name  some  of  the  things 
in  this  room  which  are  round.  Now  think  what  there  is  out  of  doore 
which  is  round.  What  do  we  sometimes  see  in  the  sky  which  is  round  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  a  round  book  ? 

What  things  in  this  room  are  longer  than  this  book  ?  What  are 
shorter?  What  thicker?  What  thinner?  Which  do  you  think  are 
heavier?  Lift  some  of  them  and  see.  Which  not  so  heavy?  Which  are 
wider?  Which  narrower?  Which  larorer?  Which  smaller ?  What  else 
besides  the  book  has  four  corners  ?     What  more  than  four  ?     What  less  ? 

Without  at  least  paper  and  ink,  we  cannot  have  a  book.  Once  it  was 
customary  to  print  or  write  on  parchment,  which  is  a  kind  of  leather ;  but 
now  paper  is  used  instead  of  leather.  Do  you  know  what  paper  is  nMide 
of?  *  Rags.'  Will  all  sorts  of  rags  make  paper  ?  *  I  do  not  know.'  No  ; 
it  is  only  of  linen  or  cotton,  or  silk  rags,  that  paper  is  made.  Woollen 
will  not  answer  the  purpose.  What  else  is  tliere  about  this  book  but  ink 
and  paper  ?  *  Leather.'  What  else  ?  *  Nothing.'  Examine  and  see. 
What  is  this  in  the  back  of  the  book  ?  *  Cloth.'  And  what  is  this  which 
is  sewed  through  the  book  ?  *  Thread.'  Now  of  what  is  this  book  made  ? 
*  Of  paper,  ink,  leather,  cloth,  and  thread.'  Very  well ;  and  paste  or  glue 
is  also  sometimes  used  in  putting  on  the  covers ;  that  is,  in  binding  them* 

Spelling. — Second  Method. 

[We  have  just  received  the  following  continuation  of  remarks  on  spell- 
ing.] 

Another  mode  of  spelling,  which  I  have  tried,  is  the  following.  Take 
a  common  blank  writing-book,  and  copy  into  it,  in  a  fair  hand,  some 
story,  or  other  piece,  from  a  book,  spelling  the  words  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced.    Thus, 

A  Frentsh  mertshant,  having  sum  munne  du  from  a  korrtspondetdy  set 
out  on  horsbackj  akkumpaned  Si  kiz  dog,  on  purpuz  to  reseve  it  Hamn 
sdUtd  the  biznez  to  hit  acUizfakshun,  he  tied  the  ba^  of  munne  before  him, 
and  then  set  off  for  home.  Thiz  faUiful  dog,  az  if  he  entered  into  ha 
WMutur^s  ftlinz,  frisked  round  the  korz^  barcked  and  jumpped,  and 
U>  partizzepate  in  hizjoe. 
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This  I  pasa  round  among  the  scholars,  each  of  whom  is  provided  with 
a  similar  blank  book.  They  copy  a  few  lines  of  the  story,  each  day ; 
spelling  the  words  correctly.  When  this  is  done,  two  of  the  pupils  sit- 
ting upon  the  same  seat,  exchange  books.  They  examine  each  others* 
books,  and  mark  with  a  pencil  every  instance  of  impropriety,  either 
in  spelling  or  writing.  When  one  page  of  the  book  is  filled,  the  errors 
upon  it  are  counted  and  marked  at  the  bottom  till  the  story  is  finished. 
When  the  whole  are  summed  up,  and  placed  at  the  end,  the  books  are 
compared.  Each  day,  ailer  writing  the  exercises,  the  scholars  spell  the 
words,  either  in  the  manner  described  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Annals,  or  in  the  manner  to  be  described  in  the  next. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  spelling  are ; 

1.  The  scholar  will  learn  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word,  for 
be  should  always  read  the  lesson  aloud. 

2.  He  is  called  upon  to  correct  the  very  errors  into  which  scholars  are 
most  likely  to  fkll.  I  have  noticed  in  correcting  the  composition  of  young 
writers,  that  they  usually  spell  words  as  they  pronounce  them. 

3.  The  time  spent  in  writing  the  exercise,  is  worth  as  much  in  learning 
the  use  of  the  pen,  as  if  it  were  designed  for  that  alone ;  for  the  pen- 
manship should  be  noticed. 

4.  Scholars  acquire  the  habit  of  detecting  errors  by  correcting  each 
otliers'  books. 

5.  A  scholar's  accuracy,  or  his  proficiency,  may  at  any  time  be  aeen, 
by  looking  at  a  single  page,  or  comparing  one  page  with  another.  Still, 
they  have  all  the  advantages  of  spelling  words  in  the  old  method. 


Massachusetts  Lyceum. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum  took  place  at 
the  Representatives'  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  1,  1832, 
Hon.  A.  H.  Everett  in  the  Chair.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary, 
Hon.  S.  C.  Phillips  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern. 

FifVytwo  delegates  presented  credentials  and  reports  from  Town 
and  County  Lyceums.  The  particular  consideration  of  the  reports 
W,as  postponed  until  the  public  meeting  on  the  following  evening, 
when  fourteen  gentlemen  were  designated  to  present  the  reports  from 
the  several  counties,  and  W.  (/.  Wood  bridge  and  F.  Emerson  were  re- 
quested to  give  some  account  of  the  National  Lyceum  formed  at  New 
York.  The  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun  was  also  requested  to  point  out  the 
mode  in  which  aid  may  be  derived  from  Lyceums  in  the  improvement 
of  common  Schools,  and  Mr  Claxton,  of  Boston,  to  present  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  mode  in  which  this  Lyceum  may  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
useful  inventions. 

The  Lyceum  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  oflicers,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  chosen. 

Hon.  Alexander  H.  Everett  of  Boston,  President. 

Vic*  Presidents. — Col.  Joseph  H.  Jenkins,  Rev.  Gardner  B.  Pcr]y>  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  Hon.  John  Davis,  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Rev.  Titos  Strong, 
Hon.  Samuel  McKay,  and  Rev.  Samael  Deane. 

Carremnding  Secretary. — Wm  C.  Woodbridge. 

Bamramg  SterUary. — Josiah  Holbrook,  Esq. 
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TSreasurer. — T.  H.  Carter,  Esq. 

Curators. — William  Jackson,  Thomas  A.  Greene,  Stephen  C.  Phillipe,  John 
B.  Davi»,  William  S.  Haslin^.  Edward  D.  Bangs,  Abraham  R.  Thompson, 
James  Bowdoin,  and  Samuel  J.  Gardner. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  the  following  evening. 

Feb.  2d,  1832. — The  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  was  opened  at'  7  o'clock.  A 
large  assembly  was  present,  composed  of  members  oi  the  several  branches  of  the 
government,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  city  of  Boston  and  adjoining 
towns. 

Reports,  accompanied  by  addres.ses,  were  then  received  from  the  gentlemen 
designated  for  that  purpose  at  the  previous  meeting,  from  the  following  counties, 
viz:  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Worcester,  Hampshire,  Hampden,  Frankhn,  Bristol, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex.     From  the  remaining  counties  there  were  no  reports. 

The  condition  of  Lyceums  generally,  was  represented  as  flourishing.  In 
some  counties  the  number  of  those  institutions  has  been  increased  miting 
the  past  year.  Of  twentysix  towns  in  Essex  county,  twentytliree  have 
L«yceums. 

Their  eflect  on  society  in  general  has  obviously  been  favorable.  A  love  of 
readinfl^  has  been  increased.  New  libraries  have  been  established,  or  old  ones 
revived.  But  their  most  striking  result  has  been,  in  improving  common  schools. 
In  some  parts  of  the  State,  particularly  in  a  f<^\v  of  the  towns  m  Franklin  Coun- 
ty, every  person  engaged  in  teaching,  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  Lyceam, 
without  any  farther  condition  ;  and  the  results  to  their  schools,  under  these  cil^ 
cumstances,  have  been  most  happy. 

One  thing  especially  worthy  of  note,  was  mentioned  by  the  delegate  from 
Essex  county.  He  stated  that  the  Lyceums  in  small  towns,  such  as  Topsfield, 
and  North  Danvers,  conducted  by  furmers  and  mechanics,  of  comparatively  httle 
intelligence,  had  been  by  far  the  most  useful  and  flourishing. 

The  Reports  having  been  closed  at  a  late  hour,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  until  Monday  the  6th  instant. 

Feb.  Gth,  1832  — The  meeting  was  opened  at  the  appointed  hour.  A  report, 
accompanied  by  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  Lyceums,  was  submitted 
by  Mr.  Wm  fc.  Woodbridge  and  Mr  Frederick  Emerson,  in  reference  to  the 
organization  of  the  National  Lyceum  at  New  York  in  May  last,  and  the  contem- 
plated arrangements  for  the  next  anniversary. 

Mr  Timothy  Claxton  submitted  the  f(>llowing  resolution,  prefaced  by  an  ad- 
dress. 

Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  many  of  our  enterprising  mechanics, 
for  want  of  scientific  knowledge,  suitable  books,  and  proper  ad  vice,  frequently  incur 
anexpeneeof  time  and  money  to  very  little  profit,  in  endeavoring  to  perfect  useful 
inventions,  which  might  have  been  avoided,  in  part  at  least,  by  timely  applica- 
tion to  some  person  competent  to  Judge  of  their  merits ;  and  whereas  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  power  of  this  Lyceum  to  do  something  towards  removing 
this  evil ;  therefore 

'Resolved,  That  this  Lyceum  adopt  measures  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  ap- 
pointing one  or  more  committees  of  advice,  procuring  a  place  of  deposit,  inviting 
inventors  to  send  in  their  plans,  models,  &jc. — and  by  such  other  means  as  mi^ 
be  deemed  expedient  and  practicable,  to  endeavor  to  promote  the  object.' 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  aller  some  discussion,  and  referred 
to  the  (Curators  to  be  carried  into  effect,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient. 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  an  address  from  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhonn.  After 
exhibiting  the  great  advantages  which  have  been  and  may  be  derived  from 
Lyceums,  in  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  he  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution, which  was  approved  and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  Common  Schools,  be  recommended  in  a  spe- 
eiaJ  manner  to  the  County  and  Town  Lyceums,  with  a  view  to  promote  their 
•access  by  giving  increased  efliciency  to  the  various  branches  of  free  school 
•docation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

DUTY    OP    PARENTS    IN    RKLATION    TO    THEIll    CHILDREN. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  punctuality  are  among  the  most  serious  evils 
that  exist  in  pur  public  schools.  If  parents  expect  their  children  to  de- 
rive benefit  from  the  school,  they  must  send  them  constantly.  While  a 
child  is  kept  at  home  a  day  or  two  in  a  week,  he  invariably  loses  an  inter- 
est in  his  studies,  falls  behind  his  class,  and  soon  gets  discouraged. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  school  does  him  no  good.  All  the  exertions  of 
his  teacher  to  arouse  him  to  effort,  arc  unavailing.  He  at  length  becomes 
disgusted  with  his  school,  and  had  rather  be  any  where  else,  than  in  the 
school  room.  The  teacher  is  blamed  because  the  child  does  not  learn ; 
when  in  fact,  the  fault  is  neither  in  the  teacher  nor  the  scholar,  but  in  the 
parent 

Children  ought  not  only  to  be  sent  to  school  constantly,  but  they  ought 
to  be  sent  so  as  to  be  al  the  sr.hool  punctually  at  the  appoinled  hour.  It  if 
customary  for  our  schools  to  be  open  six  hours  in  a  (lay.  Teachers  are 
expected  to  be  in  their  schools  at  the  appointed  hour.  But  what  caQ  the 
teacher  do,  if  his  scholars  are  not  present  ?  Suppose  half  or  a  third  of 
them  are  absent,  embracing  a  considerable  part  of  every  class,  what  can  he 
do  ?  If  he  commence  with  those  present,  and  attempt  to  hear  a  class  read 
or  recite,  he  will  be  constantly  interrupted  by  scholars  dropping  in  one 
after  another.  The  attention  of  all  present  will  be  turned  from  their 
studies  by  the  constant  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door,  putting  away 
clothes,  clatter  of  books,  &c.  The  teacher  may  as  well  lose  half  an  hour 
as  attempt  to  do  any  thing,  for,  amidst  so  much  noise  and  confusion,  hoth- 
ing  can  be  done  as  it  should  be.  The  evils  complained  of  exist  in  all  our 
public  schools,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  while  there  is  so  much  indiffer- 
ence in  relation  to  them  on  the  part  of  parents.  Teachers  and  school 
committees  may  do  much  to  lessen  the  evils,  but  they  cannot  remove  them. 
Pare!«T8  can  do  it  They  are  under  obligation  to  do  it  The  welfare  of 
their  children,  the  interest  of  the  school,  and  the  happiness  and  useful- 
ness of  teachers,  all  demand,  that  these  evils  should  be  remedied  without 
delay. — J^T.  H.  Chron. 


Philadelphia    Journal    of    Instruction. 

Since  our  last  number  was  published,  we  have  received  the  two  fint 
numbers  of  the  'Journal  of  Instruction,  conducted  bytlie  Philadelphia  As* 
sociation  of  Teachers.'  They  contain  a  variety  of  interesting  essays  on 
the  principles  of  education,  together  with  statements  concerning  the  ef- 
forts for  tlie  improvement  of  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  part,  and  shall  again  refer  to.  Communications 
from  some  of  its  conductors  inform  us,  that  it  is  designed  as  a  *  locaP 
work,  '  to  be  the  Journal  of  the  Association  for  purposes  of  communica 
tion  with  distant  members,*  and  '  the  friends  of  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation,' in  that  state.     We  trust  the  effort  will  not  be  in  vain. 

It  is  issued  in  semi-monthly  numbers,   of  eight  quarto  pages   each,  at 
$1,25  a  year,  by  H.  H.  Porter,  at  the  Literary  Rooms. 


Farm    School. 

An  institution  under  this  title  is  about  to  be  established  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston,  for  the  education  of  the  morally  exposed,  and  those 
who  are  beginning  a  course  of  vice.  We  long  since  expressed  our  anx- 
ietv  for  such  an  institution,  and  we  trust  it  will  meet  the  cordial  support 
it  deserves. 
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Schools  among  the  Choctaw  Indians. 

The  reports  of  the  schools  connected  with  the  Choctaw  mission  for  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1831,  made  by  the  teachers  at  the  several  stations,  furnish  the 
particulars  for  the  following  summary  view  given  in  the  annual  report. 

At  Elliot  the  whole  number  of  scholars  is  44,  at  Mayhew,  64,  at  Hebron,  37, 
at  Hikashubala,  10,  at  Yoknokchaya,  28,  at  Goshen,  21),  at  Emraau8,23,  amount- 
ing to  235,  in  all.  Of  these,  144  were  bo\s;  and  IH  girls;  112  full  Choctaws 
mnd  109  mixed  ;  154  were  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  mission  ;  31)  were  new 
■cholars;  86  read  in  the  New  Testament;  75  others  in  any  English  book;  37  in 
Choctaw  only,  165  in  English  and  Choctaw  ;  74  studied  geography,  63  arithme- 
tic;  148  wrote ;  16  composed  in  Choctaw,  49  in  English,  and  24  in  both  lao- 
guages.  If  the  school  at  Juzon's,  from  which  no  report  was  received,  were 
added,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  mission  schools  would  probably  be 
about  250. 

Besides  these,  schools  have  been  taught  to  some  extent  among  the  adult 
Choctaws,  considerable  numbers  of  whom  have  learned  to  read  the  Choctaw 
books  with  ease.  Some  of  these  have  been  taught  by  the  missionaries,  and 
others  by  Choctaws  previously  instructed  ;  but  no  detailed  report  of  them  has 
been  received.  Both  the  prohciency  and  the  conduct  of  the  scholars  have  been 
good. 

Sabbath  schools  have  been  taught  at  all  the  stations,  and  in  some  instances 
attended  by  adults  from  the  neighborhood.  Fifteen  of  the  scholars  at  Mayhew 
belong  to  a  Bible  class,  in  connection  with  the  Mission  family.  At  Goshen, 
5.065  verses  of  Scriptures  in  English,  1614  in  Choctaw,  with  208  verses  ol 
English  hymns,  and  187  of  Choctaw,  besides  numerous  lessons  in  catechisnia 
were  committed  to  memory  by  the  scholars  in  the  Sabbath  school. 


NOTICES. 


The  Child's  Instructor,  or  Lessons  on  Common  Things.  By  S. 
R.  Hall.     Andover,  Flagg  &  Gould.   1832.     ISma^p.  140. 

The  Child's  Assistant  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Geography  and  His- 
tory of  Vermont.    By  S.  R.  Hall.  Montpelier.   J.S.Walton.   1831. 

*  The  Essays  on  School  Keeping,'  the  first  American  work  of  this 
kind ;  one  universally  adopted  as  a  text  book ;  and,  in  one  instance,  pro- 
Tided  by  a  whole  State  for  its  schools,  has  rendered  Mr.  Hall  a  public  man, 
and  we  therefore  feel  bound  to  examine  with  peculiar  care,  Uie  illustra- 
tions he  may  give  us  of  his  own  system. 

The  Child's  Instructor  is  a  series  of  supposed  conversations  between  a 
teacher  and  his  pupil,  in  which  the  pupirs  reply  is  not  always  given.  It 
is  introduced  by  such  a  familiar  disdogue  between  them  as  ought  to  pre- 
cede a  course  of  study.  It  serves  the  same  purpose  as  an  agreeable  in- 
troduction to  a  stranger. 

The  First  Part  comprises  a  course  of  simple  and  interesting  lessons  in 
mental  arithmetic. 

The  Second  Part  commences  with  a  familiar  account  of  the  most  com- 
mon trades,  and  the  materials  employed,  and  proceeds  to  describe,  first 
animals ;  then  man ;  and  afler  these,  to  give  a  few  brief  notices  of  geo- 
graphy, history,  and  astronomy.  In  a  sequel  to  this  part,  the  author  en- 
deavors, and  we  think  generally  with  success,  to  give  descriptions  rather 
than  definitions  of  the  technical  terms  in  most  common  use,  but  still  in  a 
series  of  catechetical  conversations. 

The  Third  Part  presents  moral  subjects  in  a  new  light,  so  far  as  chil- 
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dren's  books  are  concerned.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  prescription 
and  the  penalty,  and  then  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  child  that  it  is  best 
to  follow  the  course  marked  out,  the  first  inquiry  is  ;  *How  shall  we  be 
happy  ?'  The  inefficaoy  of  mere  cmployuient  or  circumstances  to  pro- 
duce happiness  is  proved  ;  and  a  simple,  but  irresistible  course  of  inductive 
inquiry  is  employed  to  show  the  child,  tliat  our  happiness  depends  upon 
our  character  ;  and  tliat  the  only  perfect  rule  of  morals,  requires  and  for- 
bids in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  our  ultimate  happiness.  The  author 
concludes  with  directing  him  to  the  Bible  as  his  guide  to  happiness. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  arc  familiar  witii  the  young  mind,  need  not 
be  told  how  well  such  a  course  is  adapted  to  its  wants.  The  two  first 
parts  we  tliink  are  generally  well  executed.  The  style  of  the  sequel  and 
third  parts,  seem  to  us  less  happy.  It  is  observed,  indeed  by  the  author,  that 
it  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  older  pupils.  Still,  we  think  the  same 
simple  style  which  is  found  in  other  parts,  would  have  been  more  appropri- 
•te ;  and  we  cannot  perceive  the  propriety  of  leaving  such  terms  as  are 
used  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  unexplained.  The 
following  questions  and  answers  are  examples  of  this  kind. 

Teacher.    What  is  meant  by  Mental  Education  ? 

Child.  It  implies  the  influence  which  is  exerted  on  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  mind.  It  includes  the  effects  of  study,  and  of  those  kinds 
of  instruction  which  are  given  as  literary  subjects  in  schooUy  or  acquired 
by  reading  and  reflection. 

T.    Is  not  elevated  station  a  certam  foundation  for  great  enjoyment  ? 

C     A  few  only  can  ever  occupy  those  stations,  &c. 

We  think  indeed  that  there  is  need  of  improvement  in  the  style  of  Mr 
Hall's  books  generally.  There  is  sometimes  a  negligence  both  in  regard 
to  simplicity  and  accuracy,  which  ou^ht  not  to  exist  in  books,  which  like 
these,  are  received  among  the  models.  Thus  for  example,  on  the  first 
page  of  the  present  work,  we  find  '  acquire  knowledge '  used,  where,  learn, 
would  be  appropriate  and  more  intelligible  ;  and  in  the  next  sentence  the 
word  *  ufithotU '  in  its  provincial  meaning  of  urUesa — *  We  cannot  learn 
mffunti  we  try  to  learn.' 

We  adduce  these  passages,  as  exceptions  and  not  as  specimens  of  the 
work.  We  cordially  recommend  it  on  the  whole  both  as  an  assistant  to  the 
teacher  and  a  guide  to  the  pupil,  suppljring  in  some  respects,  a  plaee 
which  no  other  will  fill. 

The  'Geography  and  History  of  Vermont,'  should  be  studied,  by  eettiiur 
out  in  every  instance  from  the  pupil's  own  nei^fhborhood.  If  thus  uset^ 
we  believe  it  would  be  a  valuable  and  interesting  work  in  the  state  for 
which  it  is  designed,  and  the  historical  portions  of  it,  to  every  child. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  agree  with  the  *  Publishers'  Prefiice,'  in 
ealling  the  drawings  *  heavtiJvlJ  Some  of  them  present  sad  caricatures  of 
the  *■  human  face  and  form  divine,'  and  should  not  be  left  to  deform  so 
useful  a  work. 
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Art.  I. — ^The  causes  of  Idleness  and  Inattention; 
In  a  letter  from  the  Editor  to  a  Parent. 

Dear  Sir. — ^It  is  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  to  advise  con- 
ceniing  the  management  of  a  child  in  any  case  ;  and  especially 
without  a  personal  examination  of  his  character.  In  answer  to 
your  inquiries,  therefore,  I  can  only  suggest  general  principles, 
which  may  lead  you  to  form  a  decision  for  yourself;  and  as  they 
may  be  equally  applicable  to  many  other  cases,  I  trust  you  will 
excuse  my  replying  through  the  pages  of  the  Annals. 

You  observe,  that  your  son,  although  he  has  been  constantly  at 
school,  *  is  of  a  heedless  disposition ;  has  a  bad  memory ;  and 
cannot  be  induced  to  reflect ;'  that  he  goes  through  the  regular 
duties  of  a  school,  and  '  has  been  employed  some  time  in  learning 
Latin,  but  cannot  construe  a  sentence.' 

In  accordance  with  the  maxim  that  '  a  sound  mind  can  exist 
only  in  a  sound  body,'  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  all  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  first  inquiry  should  be,  whether  the  body  is  in  a  healthy , 
state.  I  have  seen  children  who  were  incapable  of  fixing  their 
attention  for  five  minutes,  or  even  of  sitting  still,  in  whom  this  de- 
fect was  entirely  the  result  of  an  unsound  state  oj  health  in- 
duced in  part  by  improper  modes  of  living,  and  in  part  by  per- 
nicious habits,  which  had  enfeebled  the  constitution.  I  have  seen 
others,  whose  very  excess  of  health  gave  to  the  body  a  predomi- 
nance over  the  mind,  and  produced  such  vivid  action  of  the  senses, 
such  prevailing  influence  to  the  animal  passions,  that  the  intellect 
and  the  heart  were  overpowered. 

The  evidence  that  this  was  the  fact,  was  found  in  the  means  of 
recovery.  Both  needed — not  new  excitements  to  study — not  re- 
wards— not  merely  admonitions — and  still  less  reproaches  and 
punishments ; — but,  a  suitable  physical  treatment.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  regulate  their  diet  and  sleep  with  great  care,  in  accordance 
with  their  condition,  and  sometimes  even  to  employ  medical  treat- 
ment ;  to  watch  over  all  their  habits,  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
time,  and,  especially,  to  provide  ample  means  for  active  labor  and 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  In  some  cases,  it  became  necessary,  to 
place  a  pupil  for  some  time  under  constant  inspection,  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  order  to  break  up  his  evil  habits.  In  others,  it  was 
requisite  to  stop  entirely  the  course  of  study,  and  devote  almost 
the  whole  time  to  active  occupations,  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  individual.  In  others  still,  it  was  only  recjuisite  to  devote 
several  hours  daily  to  active  labor,  with  a  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  mental  occupation.  In  all  these  cases,  there  was  an 
15 
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obvious  increase  of  the  power  of  attention,  and  the  disposition  to 
application  ;  and  some,  who  with  full  feeding  and  little  exercise, 
had  pursued  their  studies  with  reluctance  and  difficulty,  became 
diligent  and  engaged,  and  met  with  proportionate  success,  when 
trained  to  a  more  abstemious  diet,  and  more  vigorous  exercisei 
distributed  at  frequ(?nt  intervals  between  the  periods  of  study. 

A  few  experiments  will  satisfy  any  individual,  especially  one 
whose  constitution  is  not  vigorous,  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  in- 
fluence his  intellectual  oj)erations,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
treats  his  body.  Ho  may  almost  paralyze  them  by  too  great  in- 
dulgence in  food.  He  may  produce  almost  any  degree  of  des- 
pondenc}  or  irritability',  by  irregularity  of  diet,  and  neglect  of  ex- 
ercise. By  the  use  of  the  aj)propriate  stimuli  (and  often  by  such 
as  are  deemed  iiarmless  or  even  useful)  he  may  produce  an  ex- 
citement of  mind  which  will  render  him  incapable  of  fixed  atten- 
tion to  a  single  subject,  or  a  hurry  of  feeling,  which  will  unfit  him 
for  every  species  of  application.  If  this  be  the  result  in  adult  age, 
how  much  more  in  the  early  periods  of  youth  ?  And  yet,  how 
seldom  is  the  inquiry  made,  whether  the  failures,  and  even  faults 
of  a  child,  are  not  the  results  of  bodily  iiifirmily,  or  improper  physi- 
cal management  ?  lie  is  often  fed  upon  the  most  improper  diet 
or  supplied  with  nervous,  or  even  spirituous  stimulants,  or  confined, 
for  hours  to-  tlie  same  position,  so  as  to  produce  an  *  accumulation 
of  excitability,'  as  the  physiologist  terms  it — a  necessity  for  ac- 
tion,— that  causes  an  uneasiness  sometimes  amounting  to  pain, 
which  I  well  remember  to  have  felt  in  childhood.  It  is  faintly  re- 
presented by  the  uneasiness  which  an  adult  feels,  after  liours  of 
confinement  in  a  crowded  audience,  which  paralyzes  all  his  powers 
of  attention,  and  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in 
one  position.  And  yet,  if  the  unfortunate  child  who  is  thus  put 
to  the  torture,  does  not  exert  such  a  power  of  will,  as  in  a  more 
mature  mind  would  be  sufricient  for  enduring  a  surgical  operation, 
and  fix  his  eyes  upon  his  books,  and  force  ideas  into  his  memoiy, 
which  his  intellectual  vision  is  scarcely  clear  enough  even  to  rft*- 
cerrij  he  is  treated  as  an  audience  would  be,  which  should  be 
locked  in,  or  deprived  of  their  dinner;  or  threatened  with  fine  or 
imprisonment  if  they  did  not  listen  patiently  to  the  third  hour  of 
an  oration,  and  ^^Wi:  an  accurate  account  of  its  contents.  What 
woidd  be  thougiit  of  scliooling  a  '  bench*  of  authors,  even  the  first 
in  the  age,  for  six  hours  together !  There  are  indeed  states  of 
body  and  mind,  in  which  we  do  not  perceive  any  cause  of  failure, 
but  in  which  we  allow  the  most  vi2;orous  intellect  to  use  that  for- 
bidden word,  *  cannot,^  We  often  ])orniit  the  most  indefatigable 
and  successful  students  to  throw  aside  their  pens  and  books,  for 
hours,  or  even  for  weeks  and  months,  w-iihout  charging  them  with 
idleness,  or  threatening  them  with  punishment ;  and  are  satisfied, 
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that  for  a  time  at  least,  they  will  aceomplisk  more^  by  attempting 
less.*  An  additional  half  hour's  relaxation  in  school  time,  or  two 
hours  more  of  exercise  or  labor  in  a  day,  would  often  effect  this 
same  object  for  a  cliild.  Let  us  be  equally  just,  equally  politic, 
in  our  treatment  of  tlie  immature^  as  of  the  mature  mind ;  and 
while  we  never  admit  that  idleness  is  universally  an  infirmity,  let 
us  be  cautious  to  ascertain  by  careful  observation  and  experiment, 
whether  it  is  not  owing  to  some  cause  which  we  can  remove,  be- 
fore we  treat  it  as  a  crime.  I  feci  it  my  duty  to  present  this  as 
the  first  subject  of  consideration  and  inquiry  in  regard  to  your  son, 
observing  at  the  same  time,  tliat  unless  in  cases  of  active  disease, 
absolute  idhness  is  never  to  be  allowed,  but  only  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations. I  must  defer  to  a  future  letter,  a  view  of  the  moral  and 
mtellectual  influences  which  may  operate  to  produce  die  charac- 
ter you  describe. 

Yours  respectfully. 

The  EDrroR. 


Art.  II. — Farm  School. 

In  an  account  of  the  school  of  Fcllenberg,  prepared  by  the  editor 
of  this  work,  the  substance  of  which  has  appeared  in  our  page — the 
following  sentiments  were  expressed. 

'  We  regret  that  no  institution,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  yet 
been  founded,  in  which  agriculture  is  made  the  basis  of  education  for 
the  outcast,  and  of  reformation  for  offenders ;  and  where  the  attempt 
is  made  to  qualify  the  poor  by  an  education  of  moderate  expense  for 
usefbl  citizens  in  their  original  occupation.  We  cannot  forbear  ex- 
pressing oar  hope  that  some  of  our  uncultivated  lands  will  soon  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  Moral  Lazarrttoes  as  the  Colony  of  Meykirch, 
which  may  be  the  means  of  rescuing  some  of  our  youth — even  of 
the  higher  classes — from  the  corruption  into  which  idleness  alone  has 
often  plunged  them,  and  may  serve  as  substitutes  for  those  systems  of 
naYal  and  military  discipline,  to  which  they  are  sometimes  consigned 
as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  whose  tendency,  when  applied  to  those  des- 
tined for  civil  life,  seem  to  us  inconsistent  wiiii  the  genius  of  a  free 
government.  We  cannot  but  long  to  see  some  Fellenbcrg  lisc  up, 
amidst  the  wealthy  of  our  own  country.'t 

It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  thvit  we  received  an  invitation  to  unite 
with  some  gentlemen  whose  philanthropic  spirit  had  been  directed  to 
this  object  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  plan  for  a  Farm  School, 
which  will  in  some  measure  fulfil  the  ardent  wish  we  thus  expressed, 

*  Some  of  our  Correspondents  will  perceive  that  tee  are  very  lenient  in  our 
jadgmenta ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  public  are  not  equally  so,  when  they 
MTe  ofl  <  m  extremis.' 

t  Encycl.  Americana — Vol.  V.  p.  7?. 
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It  proposes  to  provide  a  country  residence,  and  agricuHtirfd  Mmr^ 
as  a  means,  not  of  rcforminnf  those  who  are  already  so  corrupted  aa  to 
require  the  intervention  of  law,  or  to  become  proper  subjects  of  houses 
for  reformation — but  of  anticipating  the  evil,  and  furnishing  pareoUl 
care,  and  useful  industry  for  those  whom  the  incompetency  or  neglect 
of  parents,  or  habits  of  idleness,  arc  preparing  for  the  school  of  Yice. 

We  believe  thrit  such  an  institution  will  be  found  of  great  value, 
in  furnishing  the  means  of  correcting  that  morbid  state  of  the 
body,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  preceding  letter,  as  a  frequent 
source  of  intellectual  and  moral  evil ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that 
results  might  tliere  \ye  obtained,  under  proper  direction,  which  would 
furnish  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  principles  we  have  advanced. 

We  present  our  readers  with  the  ollicial  reports  of  the  proceedings, 
not  merely  as  an  interesting  article  of  intelligence,  but  to  excite  the 
inquiry  in  every  town  in  the  land,  '  Do  not  we  need— cannot  we 
accomplish  something  of  the  same  kind  V  He  who  reads  the  annals 
of  l)cncvolcnco  as  an  amusement  of  the  moment,  or  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  curiosity,  without  being  roused  to  one  new  plan  or 
effort,  may  well  suspect  whether  his  good  will  does  not  terminate  in 
himself. 

*  A  meeting  of  gentlemen  to  take  into  considei*ation  a  plan  for  the  more 
extensive  education  and  rescue  of  the  idle  and  morally  exposed  children 
of  this  city,  of  which  the  Hon.  Charles  Jacksoic  was  Chairman,  and 
Charles  C.  Pajne,  Esq.  iSecrctary,  was  holden  in  the  Hall  of  the  Tre- 
mont  Bank,  on  Friday  afternoon,  January  27th,  1832.  After  discussion 
of  the  subject  proposed  to  thera,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  on 
motion  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr  Tuckerman,  as  the  opinion  of  the  meeting: 

' Resolved^  That  the  establishment  of  a  Farm  School,  in  the  country, 
where  the  idle  and  morally  exposed  children  of  the  city  may  be  rescued 
from  vice  and  danger,  and  may  enjoy  the  advantages  oi  a  good  physical 
and  moral  education,  would  be  not  only  a  great  benefit  to  such  children, 
but  would  greatly  conduce  to  tlie  peace  and  good  order  of  this  communitj.' 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  consist- 
ing of  Charles  Jackson,  William  Prescott,  J.  Tuckerman,  P.  T.  Jackson, 
John  Tappan,  S.  T.  Armstrong,  Moses  Grant,  George  Bond,  George 
Ticknor,  James  Bowdoin,  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  state — that  the  class  of  boys  alluded  to,  is  numerous — ^that  no 
provision  is  made  for  them  by  any  existing  institution — and  that  no  effi- 
cient means  are  employed  for  their  reformation,  until  they  reach  the  end 
of  tlicir  course  in  the  almshouse  or  the  penitentiary.  It  presents  the 
outlines  of  the  plan  by  which  boys  of  this  class  are  to  be  rescued  from 
their  dnnger,  by  placing  them  under  the  influence  of  regular  instruction, 
combined  with  useful  labor,  and  mild  but  salutary  discipline,  and  after 
siutable  preparation,  transfcrriug  them  to  situations  in  which  they  may  be 
fitted  for  tlic  active  duties  of  life.  The  report  closes  with  expressing  the 
conviction  of  the  committee,  that  in  sucii  an  institution  the  boys  would  ul- 
timately bo  enabled  to  eurn  the  greater  part  of  their  own  support, 
and  that  those  who  are  now  training  up  for  a  life  of  vice  and  misery,  to 
be  '  the  natural  enemies  and  the  great  burthen  of  the  community,'  might 
be  rendered  useful  and  valuable  members  of  society. 

A  large  and  highly  respectable  meeting  was  held  in  the  Old  Common 
Council  Room  to  consider  this  subject.,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
record ; 
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*  Hon.  Chftries  Jackson  was  appointed  Chainnan,  and  Charles  P.  Paine, 
Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  who  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
briefly  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Committee. 

After  which,  Dr  Tuckerman  moved  the  following : 

Reaolvedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  establishment  of  a 
Farm  School  on  the  general  principles  suggested  in  the  Report  on  that 
subject,  would  be  a  great  public  benefit,  and  ultimately  a  great  public 
economy. 

This  motion,  after  addresses  in  its  support  from  Dr  Tuckerman,  Mr  Jus- 
tice Simmons,  Mr  Ticknor,  Mr  Fox,  Dr  Beecher,  Mr  T.  B.  Curtis,  Mr  Bond, 
Mr  Wells,  Dr  Lowell,  and  Mr  Woodbridgc,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr  Ticknor  then  proposed  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  to  raise  for  that  purpose,  by  subscription, 
the  saro  of  50,000  dollars  to  found  the  establishment,  and  also  the  further 
sum  of  3000  dollars  annually  for  five  years,  to  sustain  it. 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  were  then  passed : 

Voted,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
said  institution. 

Voted,  That  the  said  committee  have  power  to  coll  the  first  meeting 
of  the  shareholders. 

Voted,  That  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to  petition  for  and  obtain 
an  Act  of  Incorporation,  if  they  deem  it  necessary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  in  addition  to  those 
abovenamed,  to  constitute  the  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number : 

Samuel  Hubbard,  Joseph  Tilden,  S.  A.  Eliot,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Joshua 
Clapp,  Henry  Rice,  John  A.  Lowell,  Edw.  H.  Robbins,  John  D.  Williams, 
Heman  Lincoln,  George  Darracott,  John  Rayncr.' 

The  committee  have  commenced  the  collection  of  subscriptions,  and 
we  trust  that  the  unanimity  and  warmth  of  feeling  exhibited  at  the 
public  meeting,  is  a  sufficient  pledge  for  their  ultimate  success. 

To  those  who  fear  that  they  cannot  accomplish  such  a  plan,  we 
would  say,  that  we  have  seen  an  institution  among  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  furnishing  the  means  of  education  to  150  poor  childreo, 
which  was  founded,  and  reared,  and  sustained,  by  the  eiTorts  of  a 
single  female,  without  fortune,  and  without  any  influence,  except 
that  which  her  benevolent  spirit  gave  her. 


Art.  in. — Munificent  Bequest  for  Education. 

The  most  munificent  gift  to  the  cause  of  education  yet  made  in 
our  country,  is  that  of  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Ameri- 
can Rothschild  ;  who  recently  died  possessed  of  an  estate  estimated 
at  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

Among  a  variety  of  legacies,  evincing  at  once  an  enlightened  and 
benevolent  regard  to  the  health  and  beauty  and  welfare  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  he  leaves  two  millions  of  dollars  in  trust  to  the  city 
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government  for  the  establishment  of  a  college,  at '  Peel  Hall,'  near 
the  city,  for  at  least  300  orphan  boys,  to  be  selected  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  to  be  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of 
a  sound  education  (not  forbiddin^z,  but  not  recommending  the  ancient 
languages,)  with  suitable  and  rational  exercise  and  recreation.  They 
are  to  be  bound  out  by  the  city  officers,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen,  to  various  occupations,  according  to  their  capacities 
and  acquirements.  The  plan  of  tlie  building  is  prescribed  with 
minute  accuracy.  The  organization  of  the  institution  generally,  is 
left  to  the  city  governmeni,  with  two  restrictions  ; — one,  that  the  un- 
expended income  of  the  year  shall  always  become  a  part  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  other,  that  the  members  of  one  of  the  respectable  pro- 
fessions in  society  shall  never  '  hold  or  exercise  cmy  station  or  duty 
wUativir  in  said  college  ;  nor  shall  any  such  person  et^er  he  admitted 
foe  any  purpose^  or  as  a  visitor,  within  the  premises  appropriated  to 
said  college.'  This  singular  act  of  exclusion  is  passed  against  cler^ 
gymen,  a  class  of  men  who  have  been  more  devoted  and  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  education  than  th.e  members  of  any  of  the  professions 
who  are  permitted  to  become  its  guardians. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  provision  is,  the  anxiety  of  the  testa- 
tor, that  the  pupils  should  be  *  free  from  the  excitement  which  clash- 
ing doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce.'  The 
motives  which  led  to  so  extraordinary  an  act  might,  perhaps,  be  as- 
signed without  impeaching  tlie  character  of  Mr  Girard  ;  but  without 
examining  at  all  into  the  propriety  of  a  requisition,  which  seems  to 
be  now  irrevocalile,  we  would  merely  observe,  that  we  think  the  tes- 
tator has  devised  the  most  efTcctual  means  of  producing  that  very  ex- 
citement which  he  designed  to  prevent,  by  rousing  and  sustaining 
youthful  curiosity  on  the  subject. 

Wc  feel,  however,  that  we  cannot  be  faithful  to  our  trust,  without 
expressing  our  views  as  to  the  organization  which  the  will  prescribes 
in  regard  to  moral  education.  It  has  been  feared  by  some,  and  rtom- 
td  by  others,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  involved 
the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction.  Such  instruction  however  is 
not  forbidden  by  the  letter  of  the  will,  and  we  think  it  is  obviously 
requind  by  its  spirit.  If  the  pupils  be  kept  free  from  the  excite- 
ment of  sectarian  feeling,  the  whole  ohjctt  of  this  provision,  as  point' 
ed  out  by  the  testator,  is  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  he  re- 
quires that  '  all  the  teachers  and  instructors  shall  instil  info  the  mimts 
of  their  pupils  the  purest  sentiments  of  morality,* — a  demand,  we  be- 
lieve, more  absolute  and  more  extensive  than  is  made  by  the  statutes 
of  any  institution  in  our  land.  In  most  colleges,  the  professor  of 
Mathematics  or  Chemistry  confines  hiinself  to  the  mere  principles  of 
science  ;  and  it  is  oflen  considered  out  of  place  for  him  to  instil  sen- 
timents of  morality.  By  the  will  of  Mr  (Jirard,  every  instructor  is 
required  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  an  educator. 

But  how  is  this  task  to  he  accomplished  ?  Where  are  *  all  the 
teachers  and  instructors'  to  find  the  *  purest  sentiments  of  morality  1  * 
By  what  motives  are  they  to  be  urged  upon  the  pupils?  And  by 
what  sanctions  are  they  to  be  enforced  ? 
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Some  standard  there  must  be.  Would  Mr  Girard  have  been  satis- 
fied that  tlie  Koran  or  Shastcr,  or  Godwin  or  Owen,  or  even  Beattie 
or  Paley,  should  ^uppIy  this  standard  1  Can  we  reasonably  imagine 
any  other  standard,  to  which  a  man  who  professed  to  respect  the  nun- 
isters  of  the  Christian  Reliirion  would  be  expected  to  atiscnt,  than  the 
Scriptures  ? 

And  whether  the  sf^ntiments  of  morality  which  are  to  be  *  instilled' 
be  derived  Irom  th?  Scriptures,  or  fr«ini  any  other  source,  we  believe 
the  mass  of  the  community  will  cordially  assent  to  the  remarks  of 
the  editor  of  the  National  Gazette  on  this  subject.  *  We  must  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  no  idea  of  sound  morality  without  religious 
sanctions  ; '  a  remark  sustained  by  the  equally  decided  opinion  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  moral  writers  in  our  language,  Dr  Johnson. 
'  Virtue  may  owe  her  panegyrics  to  morality,  but  must  derive  her  au- 
thority from  religion.' 

Unlike  the  common  school,  instituted  by  the  same  will,  where  the 
pupil  is  left  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  under  the  care  and 
influence  of  his  parents  and  may  receive  from  them  his  religious  in- 
struction, the  bequest  for  the  orphan  college  imposes  on  the  city  gov- 
ernment the  whole  duty  of  parents^  and  requires  them  to  provide  all 
the  instruction  and  care  which  is  necessary,  for  the  future  usefulness 
and  happiness  of  the  pupils.  Will  they  feel  justified  in  training  up 
the  children  committed  to  them  without  ony  religious  instruction,  in 
ignorance  of  God  and  their  duties  and  relation  to  II im,  and  of  the 
revelation  which  is  the  basis  of  our  civil  and  social  institutions? 
Will  they  venture  thus  to  form  and  foster  a  nursery  of  Atheism, 
and  send  forth  hundxeds  of  young  men  prepared  to  adopt  the  *  Declara- 
tion of  Mental  Independence  '  which  proclaims  that  *  Property, 
Marriage y  and  Religion,  are  the  greatest  evils  of  society  ?  *  We 
cannot  believe  that  they  will  assBme  so  fearful  a  responsibility ;  and 
we  are  persuaded,  that  in  pursuing  such  a  course,  they  would  not 
only  defeat  the  avowed  objects  of  this  splendid  gift,  in  shutting  out 
their  pupils  from  the  only  fountain  of  the  *  purest  morality,'  but  would 
do  violence  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  wisest  and  best  men 
in  the  community.  The  fund  provided,  will  sustain  and  educate  a 
thousand  pupils ;  if  properly  managed,  it  will  send  forth  one  or  two 
hundred  annually ;  and  the  country — to  which  they  will  be  a 
Messing  or  a  curse — is  deeply  interested  in  the  result 


Aht.  IV. — Middlesex  County  Ltceum. 

We  published  the  last  year,  an  interesting  report  from  the  Middle- 
sex County  Lyceum.  We  are  happy  to  find  from  the  late  report 
presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum,  that  its  activity  and  useful- 
ness still  continue.  It  appears  that  there  are  in  Middlesex  county, 
23  'J'own  Lyceums,  from  sixteen  of  which  reports  have  recently  been 
made.  Oidy  two  were  in  existence  prior  to  the  year  1829.  Five 
were  formed  during  that  year,  four  in  1830,  and  five  in  1831. 

These  Lyceums  hold  their  meetings  either  weekly  or  once  in  a 
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fortnight,  commencing  in  October  or  November,  and  ending  in  April 
or  May.     A  few  of  them,  however,  continue  through  the  year. 

Thci  terms  for  admission  are  usually  one  dollar,  with  a  tax  of  fifty 
cents  ;  and  half  the  sum  yearly,  for  those  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
In  some  instances,  the  payment  of  these  fees  entitles  each  member 
to  bring  with  him  one,  two,  or  three  ladies.  Children  are  in  one  or 
two  instances  admitted  gratuitously.  Evening  tickets  are  generally 
sold  for  ten  or  twelve  cents. 

The  number  of  members  in  each  Lyceum  varies  from  100  to  300. 
In  Newton,  the  number  is  over  600. 

The  exercises  consist  of  Lectures  and  Discussions,  together  with 
the  reading  of  original  Essays  or  selected  pieces,  and  sometimes 
Declamation.  Two  of  these  have  Instrumental  Music.  But  in 
most  of  the  Lyceums,  the  exercises  are  oflen  varied.  Sometimes  the 
whole  evening  is  taken  up  with  a  Debate ;  at  others  a  Lecture,  with 
Music  before  and  after  it,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  exercises. 

The  Lyceum  in   Newton  has  a  Library  of  500  volumes  ;  that  in 

Waltham  800,  and  an  apparatus  worth  $1000.     A  few  others  have 

apparatus,  and  receive  a  few  periodical  publications.     The  Ashby 

Lyceum  has  a  collection  of  300  to  400  mineral  specimens,  and  a 

collection  of  plants  and  insects. 

The  Lectures  are  generally  given  by  members  of  the  Lyceums, 

and  among  other  topics  have  embraced  the  following,  which   we 

copy  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  which 

may  be  presented  by  these  social  institutions. 

'  On  the  necessity  of  the  individual  and  personal  efforts  of  all  members  to  tc- 
complish  the  objects  of  Lyceums ;'  '  The  Obstacles  which  prevent  the  succen 
of  Lyceums  ;'  *  The  L'sefulness  of  Lyceums;'  *  On  Afental  Effort ;'  *  On  the 
motto ;  "  Knowledgfe  is  Power ;"  '  'Education  ;'  *  On  School  Keeping ;'  *  On  the 
means  of  improving  our  Common  Schools;'  *  On  Self  Education  ;'  *  The  Incor- 
rectness of  Lang-uayre  used  in  Common  Conversation ;'  '  Principles  of  the  Work- 
ing Men's  Party  ;'  *  On  Self  Government;'  *  Biography  ;'  *  Life  of  Franklin ;' 

*  Life  of  Robert  Fulton  ;'  *  Life  of  Rumford  ;'  *  Habits;    *  On  the  best  means  of 

f reserving  Health:'  'History;'  'History  of  the  United  States;'  *  History  of 
rinting ;  *  Geological  History  of  the  Globe  ;'  *  History  of  Public  Amnsemenia  :* 
•History  of  the  I'rench  Revolution;'  'History  of  Rome;'  '  History  of  Civil 
Liberty  ;'  '  Local  History  ;  '  History  of  Astronomy  ;'  *  History  of  the  Culture 
of  Silk;'  'History  of  Architecture ;'  'Agriculture;'  'Climate;*  '  Heat  and 
Ventilation  ;'  '  Electricity  ;'  *  Atmosphere  ;'  '  Geology  ;'  '  Pneumatics  ;*  *  Hv- 
drostatics  ;'  *  Machinery  ;'  *  Intellectual  Philosophy  ;  *  Music ;'  *  Theory  of  the 
Earth;'  'Witchcraft;'  'Wearing  Mourning;'  'Structure  and  Utility  of  the 
Eye ;'  '  Present  State  of  Poland  ;  '  The  means  Animals  have,  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  the  effects  of  Heat  and  Cold ;'  '  Anatomy ;'  '  Digestion  ;'  *  Ento- 
mology ;'  *  Alchymy  and  Astrology  ;'  '  Difference  in  Opinion  ;'  *  Rail  Roads  ;* 

*  Geography  of  the  Western  States ;'  '  TarilT;'  *  The  Political  sUte  of  Europe  ;* 

*  Chivalry  ;  '  Popula^  Delusions  ;'  '  Influence  of  Morality  upon  Literature,'  &c. 
Full  courses  of  Lectures  have  been  given  before  the  Rumford  Institution  at 
Waltham, — •  On  Chemistry  and  all  its  collateral  branches  ;'  '  Geography  and 
History ;'  '  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy  ;*  *  Political  Economv  and  Hea- 
then Mythology  ;'  *  Natural  History  and  Botany,'  and  occasional  Lectures  on 
almost  every  subject  of  interest  at  the  present  day.' 

As  to  the  state,  and  results,  and  prospects,  of  Lyceums,  but  one 
opinion  seenis  to  exist,  and  we  present  a  few  individual  facts,  as 
being  more  satisfactory  than  general  statements.  The  report  con- 
cludes with  saying  : 
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'All  our  oommanieations  ipeak  in  strong  temiR  of  the  favorable  influence  of 
LjoeuHM.  One  says  "  its  influence  so  far  as  felt  is  salutary,  and  is  calculated 
io  an  eminent  degree  tf>  wake  up  the  dormant  energies  of  tlie  common  mind." 
Another,  states ;  "The  results  of  last  year  are  most  encouraging.  There  is  no  way 
of  accomplishing  so  much  irood  for  a  trifling  expense,  as  by  Lyceums  ;  and  they 
recommend  themselves  to  the  patronage  of  all."  Another  ;  "  The  influence  our 
society  has  already  and  will  eventually  exert  upon  society,  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
motingmuch  general  knowledge,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way." 
Another.  "  It  has  brought  together  tlie  broken  and  disjointed  members  of  society 
and  associated  them  in  one  common  interest — the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  use- 
ful knowledge.  New  str^res  of  thought  have  been  opened  to  the  young,  and  they 
have  been  led  to  investigate  for  themselves."  Another,  that  "  its  influence  on 
the  members  has  been  powerful  in  uniting  opposing  parties,  exciting  sometimes 
to  deep  study  on  questions  under  consideration,  and  in  creating  the  faculty  of 
speaking  with  considerable  readiness,  self-possession,  and  accuracy."  Another, 
**  Our  Lyceum  is  always  well  attended,  and  exerts  a  good  influence  upon  society. 
Many  wno  have  been  in  the  habit  heretofore  of  going  to  theatres,  now  say  that 
they  prefer  eoing  to  the  Lyceum."  Another,  from  Waltham ;  "Our  Institute  nnm- 
beri  most  of  the  men  within  a  convenient  distance,  and  includes  from  one  to  two 
hundred  females.  We  are  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  at  present,  than  at 
any  former  period,  though  never  deficient  in  attendance.  The  results  have 
been  most  happy,  in  elevating  the  tone  of  conversation  and  morals,  exciting  to 
stody  and  reading,  and  promoting  good  feelings  and  neighborhood.' 


Art.  V. — ^Practical  Lessons. 

Spelling. — Third  Method. 

Assign  the  class  a  portion  of  words,  either  in  a  spelling  book  or  diction- 
ary. Let  them  be  studied,  both  as  to  their  orthography  and  definition. 
In  recitation,  let  the  scholars  sit  with  their  slates  ready  to  write.  The 
teacher  pronounces  the  first  word.  They  all  write  it.  He  then  pronoun- 
ces the  second,  and  so  on  through  the  lesson.  When  they  have  vnritten 
all  the  words,  one  of  the  class  is  called  upon  to  read  the  first  word.  This 
he  does,  at  the  same  time  spelling  it.  All  who  have  written  it  differently 
raise  their  hands.  Some  one  is  called  upon  to  make  the  correction.  If 
any  think  the  correction  wrong,  they  raise  their  hands.  When  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  spelt,  the 
▼ote  is  called  for  thus ;  The  teacher  says,  *  How  many  of  you  tfdnk  the 
first  correct  V  Those,  who  think  him  correct,  raise  their  hands.  He  then 
says,  *  How  many  think  the  second  correct  V  Those,  who  think  the  second 
correct,  raise  their  hands.  If  there  is  still  division,  the  teacher  decides. 
After  having  thus  exercised  the  mind  of  every  scholar  in  the  class,  the 
second  word  is  put ;  and  thus  each  word  in  succession  through  the  lesson. 

VARIATIONS. 

1.  This  may  be  varied  by  substituting  the  black  board  for  the  slate, 
and  reciting  as  before ;  or  by  a  monitor  sending  round  to  mark  every 
error. 

2.  When  the  words  are  written,  let  the  slates  be  exchanged  and  each 
one  note  what  he  finds  incorrect,  as  described  in  method  second. 

(See  JImials,  Feb,  15,  n.  119.; 

3.  When  a  scholar  tios  spelt  the  word,  let  him  give  a  definition,  and 
repeat  a  sentence  in  which  he  will  use  it,  in  order  to  show  that  he  under- 
stands its  signification.  C. 

Spelling. — Fourth  Method. 

In  the  reading  lesson  for  the  day,  let  some  portion  of  it  be  assigned  for 
particular  examination  as  to  orthography.     In  the  recitation,  let  the 
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scholars  sit  with  their  slates  in  their  hands.    The  teacher  or  monitor  reads 

to  the  class  several  words  at  a  time,  and  they  write,  till  they  have  written 
the  whole  upon  tliei%  slates.  Tlioy  then  clmnn^c  slates  and  correct  each 
others'  writing,  and  report  the  errors  l)y  marking  the  words  spelt  wrong, 
and  writing  them  correct  at  the  hottom  of  the  slate. 

You  will  perceive,  Mr  Editor,  that  in  the  several  methods  of  spellingr 
contdncd  in  the  previous  numbers  of  the  Annals,  writing  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the  exercise,  as  well  as  spelling  audibly.  The  reason 
is,  that  knowledge  enters  the  mind  more  readily  by  visible  signs  than  by 
the  ear.  And  when  the  pupil  is  himself  required  to  make  the  visible  sign, 
the  impression  is  doubly  firm.  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the 
pupil  will  learn  more  of  orthography,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  facility  he 
acquires  in  writing,)  by  writing  ton  words  upon  his  slate  or  black  board, 
Uian  he  would  in  reading  them  over  fifly  times  in  his  book.  This  also  is 
the  mode,  in  which  they  must  always  apply  their  knowledge.  We  have 
known  many  scholars  who  have  held  the  tirst  rank  when  me  exercise  in 
spelling  was  only  oral,  who,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  write  the 
words,  were  as  inaccurate  as  any  in  the  class.  C. 


Objects. — Lesson  .II. 

The  book  lies  on  the  table.  Where  is  it  now  ?  *  In  your  hand  ?' 
Which  hand ;  the  right,  or  the  left .?  *  The  left.'  No ;  it  is  the  rigrht  It 
appears  to  you  to  be  the  right,  because  I  stand  with  my  face  a  different 
way.     When  I  turn  round,  you  will  discover  your  mistake. 

fiach  of  you  may  take  your  spelling  book  in  your  right  hands.  Place 
now  your  books  as  you  see  me.  Tiiey  are  now  upright  or  perpendicvlar. 
This  is  a  hard  word,  but  you  must  try  to  remember  it.  How  do  the  books 
now  stand?  *  Perpendicular.'  We  will  place  them  thus.  They  are  now 
horizontal.    In  what  position  are  they  now  ?     '  They  arc  horizontal.' 

Now  hold  them  perpendicular.  You  have  now  learned  tlie  meaning  of 
two  hard  words.  But  we  must  apply  our  knowledge  to  more  purposes,  or 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  it.  Hold  your  books  as  far  as  you  can  to- 
wards your  left  hand.  Now  carry  the  hand  holding  the  book  towards  the 
right,  as  far  as  you  can ;  just  as  you  see  me.  You  cannot  mistake  when 
I  stand  with  my  back  towards  you.  Very  well.  We  all  moved  our 
hands  horizonially.  What  did  we  move  in  a  horizontal  direction  with  our 
hands  ?  '  Our  books.'  Move  them  now  in  this  manner.  Is  that  a  hori- 
zontcd  movement  too  ?  *  No  ;  perpendictdarJ*  A  tree  often  stands  per- 
pendicularly or  upright ;  if  it  is  cut  down,  how  will  it  he?    ^Horizontals 

What  do  you  see  in  this  room  in  a  horizontal  position  ?  '  The  table, 
the  desks,  the  floor,  the  ceiling,  the  books  on  the  table,  and  on  the  desks ; 
the  hearth,  the  benches,  the  carpet,  part  of  the  window  frames,  and  part 
of  the  stove  pipe.'  What  perpendicular  ?  '  The  stoves,  part  of  the  stove 
pipe,  the  doors,  the  windows,  the  walls,  the  black  boards,  the  pictures, 
and  the  maps.'  Can  you  think  of  nothing  else  ?  *  No.'  In  what  position 
is  my  body  ?     'Perpendicular.' 

Each  may  place  his  book  thus.  Are  they  perpendicular  now  ?  *  No-* 
Horizontal?  *No.'  How  then?  *I  do  not  know.'  I  will  tell  you. 
They  are  sloping  or  oblique.  You  have  now  learned  the  definition  of 
another  hard  word.  Tell  me  of  something  else  in  the  room  which  is 
oblique  or  alomng.  '  The  tongs,  the  shovel,  the  back  of  your  chair,  and 
the  broom.  John  and  Charles  sit  sloping.'  Yes,  but  they  ought  not  to  sit 
BO.  How  ought  they  to  keep  their  bodies  when  they  sit?  *  Perpendicu- 
larly.' In  what  position  is  the  body  when  we  sleep  ?  '  Horizontal.'  You 
may  take  your  slates,  and  write  down  tlic  words  which  you  have  just 
learned. 
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Yon  know  the  meaning  of  three  difficult  words  now,  which  yon  did  not 
understand  before.  What  are  they  ?  *  Horizontal,  perpendicular,  and 
Mique**  Right  Now  when  you  read  that  a  certain  precipice  is  perpen- 
dicular, a  certain  stao^e  horizontal,  and  a  Avail  oblique,  you  will  know  what 
you  arc  reading  about. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Discipline  of  Truants. 

We  have  just  received  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  city  of  Boston,  on  tiie  subject  of  Truant  absences  from  the 
schools,  and  of  the  best  means  of  treating  such  offenders.  The  facts  which 
it  developcs  are  striking,  and  demand  the  serious  attention  of  every  friend 
of  education.  It  suggests  the  importance  of  having  a  Municipal  officer, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ  the  most  appropriate  means  for  correct- 
ing the  fault  complained  of.  Wc  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  report, 
and  the  subjects  it  embraces,  in  a  future  number ;  and  trust  others  will 
perceive  the  arguments  it  affords  in  favor  of  the  Farm  School,  the  beat 
remedy  which  could  be  devised  for  this  serious  evil. 


Debate  on  Education  in  the  LE<iisLATURE  of  Lower  Canada. 

We  learn  from  the  Montreal  Gazette,  that  a  petition  was  presented  by  Mr 
Gerod,  who  is  said  to  be  a  pupil  of  Fellenberg,  for  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution combining  ordinary  instruction  witii  the  theory  and  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, on  the  plan  of  Hofwyl.  Resolutions  were  proposed,  recommending,  in 
accordance  with  Mr  Gerod*s  request,  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed 
to  carry  the  proposed  plan  into  effect,  and  be  supplied  with  funds  sufficient  for 
the  education  of  fifteen  pupils.  The  resolutions  were  opposed  on  variout 
grounds.  Mr  Mondtlet  advocated  tlie  resolutions.  *  Philanthropy,'  he  said,  *had 
induced  Fellenberg  to  reject  those  honors  to  v.hich  his  patrician  descent  en- 
titled him,  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  particularly  with  a  view  of 
turning  away  the  middle  clajses  from  their  mechanical  habits  and  ideas,  and 
giving  them  those  of  science  and  reason  instead.'  Mr  Gerod's  plan  would  in- 
clude a  Normal  school,  for  forming  masters  to  be  distributed  among  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Many  of  the  nobility  of  Europe  of  the  first  rank  had  patronised 
(appror^)  Fellenberg,  and  even  taken  instructions  from  him. 

It  was  observed  by  the  speaker,  that  this  school  was  failing.  To  this  Mr  Mon- 
dclet  replied,  that  on  the  .contrary,  it  was  extending,  and  new  branches  were 
forming.  He  also  alluded  to  the  Colony  of  Meykirch.  He  observed  ^  We  ought 
not  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  humbled  by  instruction  from  any  stranger  who 
could  give  it.  Our  neighbors  in  the  United  States  do  not ;  and  every  day  pei- 
fect  themselves  thereby,  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  old  continent.' 

Mr  Duval  obseived  that  Mr  Geiod  should  not  be  neglected  as  a  stranger — 
that  he  hod  shewn  himself  disinterested — that  ^rieat  defects  and  abuses  existed 
in  their  schools,  and  needed  reformation.  It  was  notorious  that  many  men, 
who  could  not  even  write  their  names,  w^ere  teachers.  Nay,  he  could  instance 
one  who  could  not  write  or  spell  a  word,  that  told  the  ignorant  country  people, 
that  if  they  chose  to  have  their  children  taught  Latin,  they  must  pay  so  much 
more,  and  so  much  more  for  Greek.  Large  sums  had  been  squandered  in  pur- 
chasing ignorance  and  presumption  to  preside  over  their  schools,  yet  as  they  were 
awakened  to  the  aJl  importance  of  education,  it  was  the  more  necessary  that 
oilier  efforts  should  be  properly  conducted. 

I'he  speaker,  Mr  Fapincfiu,  added,  among  other  remarks,  a  recommendaticm 
that  country  schoolmasters  should  be  required  to  repair  for  a  few  weeks  every 
year  to  the  cities  to  instruct  tliemselves  in  the  city  establishments,  in  such 
oranches  of  education  as  they  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with ;  and  to  be 
psid  by  the  province  for  their  time  and  expenses.     He  also  adverted  to  the  ad- 
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evil.  It  dispirits  the  youthful  aspirant,  and  checks  future  endeavor. 
Those  even  who  put  forth  no  efibrt,  triumph  over  him  vt^hose  best 
exertions  have  failed.  Thus  the  system  of  influence,  instead  of  ac- 
celerating, on  the  whole  retards  the  progress  of  youths,  often  fatally. 

Besides,  this  mode  of  calling  forth  industry  occasions  disappoint- 
ment in  anotlier  way.  Often  have  1  seen  an  ambitious  boy  so 
dazzled  in  looking  forward  to  the  prize,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  means 
of  h, — so  agitated  in  thinking  of  the  event,  as  to  forget  a  demon- 
stration, or  principle  in  syntax,  on  the  knowledge  of  which  success 
depended.  His  anxiety  in  gaining  tlie  prize,  was  the  very  occa- 
sion of  his  losing  it. 

Let  me  add  another  received  maxim.  The  end  is  more  valu^ 
able  than  the  means.  Else  why  take  the  means  ?  The  means 
are  always  used  for  the  sake  of  the  end.  A  mother  oflfers  her 
little  daughter  a  piece  of  cake  or  some  sweetmeats  on  condition 
of  her  learning  a  specified  task.  Here  tlie  study  is  the  means, 
the  cake  or  jelly  is  the  end  presented  to  the  child's  mind.  In  other 
cases  a  higher  scat,  a  medal,  a  I'ibbon,  or  a  gilt  book  is  the  end 
proposed.  A  certain  measure  of  industry  or  attainment  is  the  pre- 
scribed means.  I  do  not  say  that  the  young  will  not  use  the 
means  to  secure  the  ends.  But  when  they  see  what  trifles  they 
have  secured,  and  reflect  that  these  are  more  valuable  than  the 
knowledge,  which  was  the  means  of  getting  them,  (for  tlie  edu- 
cator has  authorized  this  valuation,)  if  they  do  not  despise  tliein- 
selves  for  efforts  disproportionate  to  the  recompense  of  them,  will 
they  not  at  least  undervalue  knowledge  extremely  ?  How  mean 
must  tliat  be,  that  is  worth  less  than  a  bit  of  cake9  Wonder- 
fully precious  must  that  seem  to  the  boy,  which  secures  an  object, 
tliai,  when  obtained,  gives  more  pain,  perhaps,  than  pleasure! 

Let  me  mention  a  fact,  which  is  perhaps  the  more  decisive,  as 
the  rewards  were  attainable  by  all.  A  Sunday  school  teacher, 
dissatisfied  with  the  motives  presented  by  the  managers  of  the  school 
to  excite  attention  to  the  lessons,  stated  the  case  clearly  to  his 
pupils.  On  the  one  hand,  by  learning,  they  might  gain  the  knowl- 
edge, and  this  would  be  their  reward.  On  the  other,  by  similar 
application,  by  taking  tlie  trouble  of  learning,  they  might  gain  the 
reward — ^books.  Here  was  knowledge  as  the  only  reward,  there 
were  books  of  some  value  in  the  eyes  of  children,  as  the  principal 
rewards,  *  You  may  have  your  choice,'  he  says ;  *  Will  you  study 
your  lessons  well  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  or  for  tlie  sake  of 
rewards  ?'  *  For  the  sake  of  knowing — we  wish  no  other  reward/ 
was  the  unanimous  reply. 

D. 
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Art.  II. — Recreations  for  Primary  Schools. 

Mr  Editor. — ^Th©  very  name  suggests  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  I  would  present  to  you.  When  a  machine  has  moved  on 
for  a  given  time,  it  requires  to  be  wound  up.  When  the  powers  of  the 
pliysical  frame  are  in  like  manner  exhausted ;  it  must  be  renovated 
or  recreated  incessantly,  or  diey  are  soon  impaired.  Among  the 
means  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  bodily  vigor,  the  rec- 
reations of  children  at  school  hold  an  important  place. 

While  we  ought  not  to  exercise  that  control  over  our  pupils, 
which  would  make  them  feel  themselves  under  constraint  during 
their  recreations,  we  should  at  least  endeavor  to  exert  every  proper 
means  to  render  them  of  such  a  character,  as  will  bring  into  free 
and  healthful  action,  those  limbs  and  organs  which  are  kept  com- 
pressed, distorted,  or  confined,  during  the  school  hours.  Among 
the  smaller  pupils,  these  are  the  legs,  the  back,  and  the  stomach ; 
for  after  sitting  long,  the  muscles  of  the  back  become  fatigued,  the 
pupil  is  apt  to  bend  forward,  which  crowds  and  disturbs  the  natu- 
ral motions  and  functions  of  the  stomach.  This  evil  is  greatly  in- 
creased where  the  seats  have  no  backs.  Among  the  elder  pupils, 
ivho  commonly  sit  at  high  desks,  the  arm  and  rigiit  shoulder  are, 
in  general  unnaturally  elevated,  the  lurgs  and  liver  aie  apt  to  be 
compresse'/f  and  the  s[)ine  distorted.  Recreations  should  be 
conducted  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  is  possible,  because  with 
every  precaution,  the  air  of  the  school  room,  in  which  they  are 
kept  many  hours  of  the  day,  will  be  more  or  less  impure. 

The  mode  of  sufferins:,  points  out  the  form  and  character  of  the 
recreations  required.  The  younger  pupils  need  to  use  their  lower 
limbs,  as  in  running,  leaping,  walking,  playing  ball,  &;c.  Manual 
labor  does  not  bring  the  legs  into  sufficient  action,  though  they  may 
be  employed  in  it  occasionally,  when  a  portion  of  the  hours  allotted 
for  recreation  has  been  spent  in  another  manner. 

For  the  elder  pupils,  whose  position  is  often  varied  during  the 
hours  of  study,  by  recitations  and  other  active  exercises,  recrea- 
tions of  the  whole  system  are  indicated.  Gardening,  with  such 
implements,  as  to  prevent  too  constant  stooping,  is  the  best  em- 
ployment. For  those  who  write  or  cipher  constantly,  those  me- 
chanical employments,  which  bring  the  arms,  shoulders,  chest,  and 
spine,  into  steady,  but  not  violent  exercise,  are  most  suitable. 
Such  are  sawing,  cutting  and  splitting  of  wood,  planing,  &tc. 

The  proper  hmrs  of  recreation  must  vary  with  the  season  and 
the  time  of  opening  school.  In  summer,  if  the  school  be  opened 
at  seven  o'clock,  from  nine  to  half  past  nine  is  a  proper  period  for 
the  first  exercise.  But  if  the  school  is  not  opened  till  nine,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  from  half  past  ten  to  eleven  is  the  best.    Between 
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this  time,  and  the  hour  of  mtermission,  another  recess  should  be 
allowed,  about  half  as  long  as  the  fprmer. 

The  time  of  recreation  in  the  forenoon,  at  present  usuaUy 
adopted,  is  an  appropriate  period,  but  is  too  short,  seldom  lasting 
over  ten  minutes,  sometimes  only  five.  This  will  never  answer 
the  purposes  of  health,  nor  of  improvement ;  except  with  those 
who  measure  the  benefit  the  mind  receives,  as  they  do  nutrition  to 
the  body,  by  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  in,  rather  than  by  its 
quality,  or  the  power  of  the  system  to  appropriate  it  to  itself. 

Intermissions  are  usually  limited  to  one  hour,  from  twelve  to 
one.  As  this  is  nearly  all  the  tune  allotted  to  recreation,  the 
children  hastily  swallow  their  food,  and  whether  they  eat  little  or 
much,  engage  immediately  in  violent  exercise.  This,  even  in 
cool  weather,  disturbs  digestion,  and  injures  the  healdi,  especially 
of  those  who  are  not  remarkably  vigorous.  But  to  swallow  almost 
without  chewing,  a  quantity  of  food,  often  mere  pastry,  Twhich  Mr 
Abernethy  jusdy  says,  is  an  abomination,)  and  go  immediately  into 
violent  exercise  in  the  hot  summer  sun,  is  the  height  of  impru- 
dence. Yet  several  hundred  thousand  children  in  our  country  are 
doing  this,  and  much  more ;  for  as  a  mistaken  economy  usually 
denies  them  play-grounds,  and  even  shade-trees,  they  indulge  in 
those  active  sports  which  nature  prompts  and  health  demands  in 
such  places  as  they  can  find,  which  are  too  often  muddy  roads  or 
sand-banks;  and  they  usually  have  free  access  to  cold  water, 
which  they  pour  down  ad  libitum,  not  so  much  to  quench  natural 
thirst,  as  to  cool  themselves.* 

If  the  school  is  opened  at  six  or  seven  in  summer,  and  eight 
in  winter ;  if  suitable  periods  are  allotted  for  exercise  during  the 
forenoon,  and  if  the  intermission  be  two  hours  instead  of  one; 
these  evils  will  be  diminished,  if  not  wholly  removed.  Having 
more  time  for  exercise,  their  motions  will  not  be  so  violent,  par- 
ticularly in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Besides,  parents  wiD  complain 
less  of  their  younger  children's  getting  sick  by  going  so  far  to 
school,  thus  ascribing  an  effect  to  wrong  causes. 

The  periods  of  recreation  during  the  afternoon  should  be  shorter, 

*  I  am  unwilling  to  lose  ihiu  opportunity  of  recommending  the  practice  of 
beginning  Bchools  earlier  in  the  morning  than  is  customary.  Invigorated 
by  repoee,  the  mind,  like  the  body,  ia  then  ready  to  perform  with  alacrity,  it« 
appointed  labors.  The  infant  returns  with  renewed  energy  to  his  prattle  and 
his  toys,  the  youth,  wilh  increased  hilarity,  to  his  *  a  little  louder*  amusements, 
and  Uie  laborer  with  redoubled  vigor  to  his  toil.  But  who  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic  commencing  his  business  in  the  long  days  of 
summer,  at  nine  o'clock .'  Many  of  these  persons  estimate  the  hours  beforb 
nine,  to  be  worth  as  much  as  the  whole  day  afterward.  Nav,  it  has  even  be- 
come proverbial  that  *  the  morning  is  the  best  time  for  study.'  But  why  should 
■o  just  a  maxim  be  universally  forgotten  by  the  friends  and  patrons  of  primary 
schools.'  Or  is  Ui«  charge  just,  which  lias  sometimes  been  jireferred,  Uiat  our 
leadin-  object  m  sending  little  children  to  school,  is  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way? 
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though  more  frequent.  In  addition  to  those  regular  periods  of  ex- 
ercise, they  may  be  allowed  to  stand  by  classes,  or  walk  or  march 
in  the  play-ground  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  They  must  not 
at  all  events,  be  permitted  to  sit  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  on  the 
hard  bench,  almost  motionless,  until  they  get  to  sleep  and  fall  off, 
or  become  the  subjects  of  such  torture  that  sleep  is  im|K)ssible. 
In  speaking  of  tlie  time  and  manner  of  conducting  recreations,  no 
distinction,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  made  in  regard  to  sex.  Now  I 
am  not  sure,  in  tlie  first  place,  that  if  these  exercises  arc  not  vio- 
lent, any  distinction  is  necessary.  Those  which  are  violent,  should 
be  avoided  alike  by  all ;  and  they  may,  if  necessary,  be  conducted 
separately,  as  is  usually  the  case.  But  it  is  difiicult  for  me  to  con- 
ceive why,  apart  from  custom,  the  same  general  rules  for  exercise 
do  not  apply  to  children  of  both  sexes.  Botli  breathe  the  same  air ; 
sit  at  similar  seats  and  desks ;  and  arc  subject  to  similar  physical 
laws.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  the  testimony  of  all  medical 
writers  who  have  expressed  themselves  freely  on  the  subject,  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  females  demand  active  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  as  much  as  males.  Now  what  is  better  adapted  to  dieir  wants 
than  the  lighter  kinds  of  horticultural  exercise  ?  If  we  are  re- 
ferred to  those  countries  where  females  are  required  to  labor  in 
tlie  field  regularly,  and  told  that  our  princi])les  would  bring  woman 
to  the  same  drudgery,  I  reply  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ; 
since  laboring  for  amusement  or  for  tlie  sake  of  health  merely,  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  toiling  as  a  business.  It  is  not  labor 
for  the  sake  of  the  avails  of  the  labor  only,  or  even  principally, 
that  I  am  advocating;  but  that  active   exercise  which  I  regard 

as  indispensable  to  health  and  ha])piness. 

A  Teacher. 


Akt.  III. — Difficulties  of  a  Tkachek. 

[To  the  Edtlur  of  ibe  Atiuals  of  KiliKuliop.] 

Dear  Sir — I  have  found  in  your  '  Annals,'  much  that  is  val- 
uable— much  that  is  of  deep  interest  to  teachers  and  the  friends  of 
education.  While  I  have  read  your  '  Sketches  of  Hofwyl,'  wiUi 
such  intense  feeling,  as  to  wish  myself  among  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  that  I  might  become  a  member  of  that  Institution,  I 
have  not,  as  yet,  found  any  tiling  exactly  suited  to  ckcumstances 
around  me. 

Fortune  has  cast  my  lot  in  a  town,  in  a  county  of  Massachusetts, 
in  which  most  of  the  disuict  schools  are  conducted,  on  what  is 
termed  'the  old  system.'     The  teachers  generally,  if  I  JWistakc 

•    IG* 
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not,  have  been  educated  in  the  town  schools,  and  they  are  not  verj 
warm  advocates  for  improvements.  At  present,  I  cannot  give  a 
correct  account  of  the  several  schools  in  this  town,  but  if  such  an 
account  would  be  of  any  value  to  the  cause  of  Education,  1  can 
probably  do  it  at  some  future  lime. 

The  district  in  which  1  am  situated,  is  composed  of  individuals, 
who,  as  a  general  tiling,  know  or  care  but  little  about  tlie  school. 
Very  few  are  agreed  as  touching  one  point,  on  any  subject.  This 
want  of  union,  has  had  a  sad  effect  upon  the  scliooL  For  the  four 
or  five  winters  preceding  that  of  1 830,  no  Instructor  passed  through 
his  term  without  meeting  with  serious  difficulty.  There  are  differ- 
ent religious  opinions,  which,  in  a  considerable  degree  are  brought 
to  bear  on  the  school. 

Previous  to  the  winter  of  1830,  the  school  was  conducted  on 
tlic  old  system  altogether.  The  books  were  wholly  unfit  for  the 
use  to  which  they  were  put.  There  were  three  different  Geogra- 
phies in  use,  but  not  an  article  of  apparatus. 

Finding  the  school  in  rather  a  low  state,  the  Instructor  endea- 
voured to  raise  it  to  a  respectable  standing.  As  one  means  of 
doing  this,  he  introduced  what  he  tliought  suitable  books,  and  a 
part  of  jVlr  Holbrook's  apparr.tus. 

The  Analytical  Reader,  hilroduction  to  the  same,  Worcester's 
Second  Look  and  Primer,  Colburn's  Sequel  and  First  Lessons,  and 
Emerson's  Arithmetic,  the  Boston  School  Atlas,  and  Holbrook's 
Geometry,  are  the  books  at  present  used. 

The  school  is  now  far  from  being  what  it  ought  to  be,  partly 
from  the  fact  that  children  of  all  ages  attend.  Some  parents  send 
their  younger  children  for  no  other  reason  but  to  '  get  them  out  of 
the  way.'  Cannot  some  better  system  be  adopted  for  our  schools, 
than  that  which  requires  tlie  expenditure  of  that  money  for  teach- 
ing the  alphabet,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  some  better 
purpose  ;  while  a  teacher  might  be  employed  for  a  fourth  part  of 
the  sum,  who  would  leach  the  children  more  efficiently  ? 

The  plan  of  sending  children  to  school  for  no  higher  object  than 
to  *  get  them  out  of  the  way,'  does  seem  to  me  to  be  as  unpardon- 
able, as  is  it  unchristian.  For  parents  well  know  that  their  children 
can  have  but  little  attention  given  to  them,  if  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  the  older  pupils.  Therefore  they  are  obliged  to  sit  most 
of  die  day  in  thiiigs^  which  are  a  mere  apology  for  school  houses^ 
where  they  have  no  opportunity  to  move  about,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  their  fellows,  the  stove,  or  the  benches.  If  our  towns 
can  raise  money  for  no  better  purpose  than  to  hire  teachers  to  keep 
children  '  out  of  the  way'  of  unnatural  mothers,  let  our  school 
houses  be  burnt  to  ashes,  and  let  the  dark  ages  roll  back  upon  us. 
It  is  a  subject  upon  which  every  lover  of  his  country  and  friend  of 
man  ought  to  look  with  thrilling  interest ;  and  not  only  lookj  but 
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do  something,  in  order  that  the  immortal  mind  may  be  elevated  to 
its  appropriate  situation. 

If  iliere  is  any  one  thing  that  tends  to  keep  common  schools 
where  they  are,  chained  down  at  tlie  very  bottom  of  the  hill,  it  is 
this  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  sending  small  children  into  schools 
where  there  is  no  probability  of  their  getting  instruction.  They 
form  habits  of  idleness,  and  acquire  an  utter  aversion  for  schools, 
which  time  can  hardly  remove.  Is  it  not  time.  Sir,  that  something 
was  done  for  our  neglected  towns?  If  missionaries  were  ever  need- 
ed, it  is  missionaries  of  education,  in  many  of  our  towns  where 
there  is  such  an  apathy  in  regard  to  schools.  When  I  think  of 
them,  it  creates  no  pleasing  sensations ;  indeed  one  might  weep 
over  the  scene,  if  weeping  would  do  any  good. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  have  good  government  in  a  school 
of  fifty,  of  all  ages  and  characters  ?  If  he  can,  it  will  be  an  immense 
bene6t,  if  some  one  can  tell  Aoio,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
information  in  such  a  manner  that  parents  may  not  be  dissatisfied. 
There  may  be  what  some  would  call  government,  but  it  will  never 
satisfy  one  who  w  ishes  to  have  a  *  place  for  every  tiling,  and  every 
thing  in  its  place.'  I  am  not  in  favor  of  corporal  punishment ;  on 
the  contrary,  1  thi:  k  it  can  generally  be  avoided.  I  have  not,  as 
yet,  had  occasion  for  it.  But  where  there  is  no  moral  restraint  at 
home,  where  parents  are  intemperate  and  quarrel,  so  that  their 
children  may  witness  it,  what  can  a  teacher  of  a  common  school 
do,  whose  influence  among  such  people  is  trifling  ? 

If  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  will  take  up  this  subject 
in  the  *  Annals,'  a  work  wliich  is  now  exerting  an  influence  that 
future  ages  will  feel,  which  will,  I  am  persuaded,  wake  to  his  duty 
many  a  dormant  soul,  th.it  might  have  otherwise  remained  a  ijlank 
in  creation  ;  you  will  gratify  the  feelings  of  one  who  feels  a  deep 
interest  in  our  common  schools.  Yours,  S.  P.  D. 

We  are  gratified  with  the  evidence  of  zeal  in  tlie  cause,  which 
this  letter  presents.  In  regard  to  economy,  we  have  fully  express- 
ed our  opinion,  that  elementary  instruction  requires  more  native 
talent  than  scientific  lectures.  In  regard  to  government,  we  would 
for  rhe  moment  refer  S.  P.  D.  to  the  '  Reform  in  a  Village  School' 
in  our  first  volume  ;  but  hope  some  of  our  correspondents  will  give 
us  the  resuhs  of  their  experience.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again 
from  S.  P.  D. — Ed. 


Art.  IV. — Practical  Lessons. 

Lksso!v  for  TEAniER?.       Bv  Salzman. 

The  'Educator's  creed'  proposed  by  Salzman  is,  tliat  be  should 
always  seek  for  the  faults  of  his  pupils  in  himself.  He  goes  on  to  re^ 
mark,  that '  The  instructor  is  oflen  chargeable  with  the  faults  and  vices 
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of  his  pupik,  because  he  accuses  them  falsely,*  and  giree  the  foQowiiig 

illustration. 

The  representation  which  many  teachers  f^ivo  of  their  pupils  is  truly 
shocking,  and  calculated  to  discourage  one  from  undertaking  the  benevo- 
lent task  of  instruction.  Pupils  are  said  to  be  inclined  to  do  nothing  but 
evil — they  are  lazy,  thoughtless,  quarrelsome,  maliciously  wicked — a  col- 
lection of  rough  boys  who  cannot  be  controlled.  The  skilful  teacher  will 
laugh  at  such  complaints,  for  he  knows  the  teacher  is  to  blame,  because 
he  considers  many  actions  as  criminal  which  arc  but  the  unavoidable  results 
of  their  character  as  children.  How  would  a  father  be  esteemed  who 
was  incessantly  blaming  his  child  because  his  clothes  grew  dirty,  or  a 
gardener  who  complained  of  the  spring,  becniise  fruit  did  not  come  in 
place  of  bIosiom:«,  on  his  cherr)'  trees  ?  Should  we  not  smile  at  them  and 
pity  them  ?  But  many  instructors  act  no  more  wisely.  They  consider  it 
criminal  in  their  pupils  to  act  as  their  nalure  directs,  and  as  they  should 
do;  and  while  thr-ir  uiinds  are  yet  undisciplined,  demand  such  conduct  as 
results  from  a  cultivated  understanding'.  They  seek  fruit  in  the  time  of 
blossoms.  We  will  introduce  here  a  conversation  between  Corydon,  a 
teacher,  and  his  friend  Mentor. 

*My  pupils,'  said  Corydon,  'do  nothing  t!»at  is  right  and  proper. 
How  can  1  bring  them  to  consideration  ?  All  they  do  is  to  '  run,  and 
halloo,  and  jump  about.' 

M.  'Indeed.'  That  is  just  right.  I  should  be  sorry  if  my  pupils 
moved  like  puppets.  The  boy  must  run,  and  halloo,  and  jump  about,  when 
he  feels  his  strength. 

C     Such  conduct  is  no  way  to  form  the  habit  of  reflection. 
M.     And  are  you  surprised  at  this  ?     What  is  it  that  reflects  in  man  ? 
Is  it  not  the  reason  ?     How  shall  boys  then,  whose  reason  is  not  yet  de- 
veloped, reflect  as  you  do  ? 

C.     Thev  do  nothing  but  childish  tricks. 
M.     That  is  because  they  arc  children. 

C.  When  it  is  time  for  study,  they  enter  upon  it  so  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly, that  one  loses  all  patience;  but  whcu  playtime  arrives,  see  how 
glad  they  arc  to  get  away,  just  as  if  man  was  made  to  sport. 

M.  Man  indeed  is  not  made  to  sport,  but  tlie  hoy^  he  who  is  growing  up 
to  manhood,  is.  A  taste  for  labor  must  be  gradually  instilled  into  his 
mind.  It  is  wrong  therefore  to  blame  him  because  he  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired such  a  taste. 

C.  And  in  study  hours,  children  are  not  quiet  one  moment. 
M.  That  is  because  they  are  in  a  condition  which  is  not  natural  to 
them.  The  healthy  cliildren  are  only  quiet  when  they  sleep ;  the  rest 
of  the  time  they  are  in  active  motion.  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
think  how  they  sliall  employ  their  activity  upon  some  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable objects.  They  find  much  for  their  little  hands  to  do,  and  many 
objects  about  which  to  chatter,  and  in  this  manner,  they  expend  their 
animal  spirits. 

C  How  many  vexations  tliey  occasion  mc  by  their  malicious  wicked- 
ness! 

•V.  Malicious  wickedness  ?  I  have  not  oJlen  observed  this  in  boys. 
Give  me  an  example  of  it. 

C.     An  example  !     I  c.->uld  write  a  book  full.     Even  yesterday  I  let 
my  boys  cro  out — it  vexes  nie  to  think  of  iu 
.1/.     What  was  tlie  matf^r  then  ? 
C     They  tiircw  snouhailH. 

•V.     And  do  you  call  that  malicious  wickedness? 
C.     Not  yet  I     But  before  I  expected  it,  a  snowball  struck  me  in  the 
back — struck  me,  their  Instructor, 
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JK    Wtfl  it  done  for  the  sake  of  mortifying  you  ? 

C.     For  what  else  could  it  have  been  done  ? 

Ah !  that  is  just  the  point  in  which  teachers  so  oflen  fail.  They 
every  little  act  of  mischief  and  of  thoughtlessness,  to  malice, 
and  in  this  way  do  injustice  to  children.  Malice  is  not  a  common  vice  of 
childhood,  and  if  they  exhibit  it  at  all,  it  oflen  arises  from  the  bad  man- 
agement of  those  who  are  grown  up. 

C.  But  what  other  motive  could  the  boy  who  threw  the  snowball  at 
me  have  had,  but  to  vex  me  ? 

M.  To  allure  you  to  come  and  join  his  pastime.  But  what  did  you 
do  after  you  were  hit  with  a  snowball  ? 

C    I  turned  round,  and  inquired  who  the  boy  was  that  threw  it. 

M.    WeU,  what  answer  did  you  get  ? 

C.  None.  I  threatened  to  shut  them  up  all  dinner  time,  if  they  did 
not  tell  me  who  the  boy  was  that  insulted  me  and  my  character.  No  one 
replied.  They  all  preferred  fasting  at  the  room  with  only  a  dry  crust, 
rather  than  be  so  candid  as  to  make  known  the  guilty  boy. 

M.    I  see  nothing  so  abominable  in  this  as  you  seem  to  suppose. 

C,  What,  will  you  approve  of  the  plot,  which  these  little  villains  con- 
trived against  their  master  and  superior  ? 

M,  f  see  no  plot  or  little  villains.  One  of  the  boys  has  mischievously 
thrown  at  you — they  all  know  it.  You  demand  of  them  the  offender. 
You  threaten  them  by  your  looks,  and  by  the  rough  voice  with  which  you 
apeak,  with  severe  punishment  The  boys  all  feel  that  it  is  unjust  for 
you  to  do  so,  and  on  tliat  account  will  not  betray  their  comrade.  They 
will  go  without  their  dinners,  rather  than  expose  a  boy,  who  is  on  the 
whole  a  good  boy,  but  a  little  wanton,  to  severe  chastisement  Granted 
that  these  boys  act  wrong  in  this ;  but  have  you  not  given  occasion  to 
such  conduct  by  your  rigor  ?  Would  you  know  how  I  should  have  acted 
had  I  been  in  your  place  ?  I  would  have  turned  round,  and  in  a  smiling . 
manner  said :  **  I  believe  you  want  to  have  me  join  vou  ;  who  is  the  lit- 
tie  hero  that  wants  to  try  his  skill  with  me  ?'  The  boy  would  then  have 
come  forward  and  said :  *  I !'  Then,  when  I  had  contested  a  little  with 
him,  and  thrown  two  or  three  snowballs,  I  would  have  said :  *  Now,  my 
little  friend,  we  have  tried  our  skill  with  each  other,  long  enough.'  He 
would  then  have  dropped  the  snowball  which  he  held  ready  to  throw,  and 
the  play  would  have  ended  with  universal  satisfaction. 

Here  Mr  Corydon  may  stop.  If  I  su0ered  him  to  speak  on,  he  would 
fill  up  all  the  space  which  I  have  devoted  to  my  little  book.  How  nume- 
rous will  be  the  complaints  of  that  individual  who  treats  childish  propen- 
sities as  crimes. 


THINKING. 

Extract  from  AleoU's  *  Description  of  the  first  Public  School  in  Hartford/ 

[In  the  work  noticed  on  our  last  page,  we  find  the  following  interesting  account 
of  a  useful  exercise,  which  is  practicable  in  every  school.]   ' 

*The  inventive  and  reflective  powers  of  tho  children  in  the  thinl  depart- 
laent,  are  rather  more  highly  cultivated  than  elsewhere.  In  the  girls' 
division,  when  they  have  been  confined  to  their  seats  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  following  plan  is  some  times  adopted,  both  to  teach  them  to 
think,  and  as  a  physical  exercise.' 

'  They  are  required  in  the  first  place  to  sit  still  a  few  moments,  and  try 
to  recall  some  fact  of  which  they  have  read  or  heard;  or  recollect  some- 
thing which  has  fallen  within  their  own  range  of  observation.    Afler  a 
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short  interval  of  silence,  those  who  have  thought  of  Bomething  to  say, 
rai3t3  their  hands.  The  teacher  then  selects  one  frona  this  niioiher,  who 
goes  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  repeats,  in  a  distinct  voic^,  the  fact 
which  she  ha:)  thought  of.  Sometimes  they  walk  once  round  the  room 
while  they  are  speaking.  The  puj  il  then  takes  her  seat,  and  another 
follows  in  the  same  m.mner.  They  are  very  fond  of  this  exercise,  and 
I  never  siw  thciii  weary  of  it;  but  they  always  leave  off  with  apparent 
rcluciance." 

*'  The  following  is  a  description  of  one  of  these  exercises,  as  nearly  as 
tlic  language  could  be  taken  at  the  time ;  together  with  a  few  questions 
from  the  teacher.  Those  who  engaged  in  it,  were  from  six  to  nine  years 
of  age.  Each  sentence  usually  includes  what  was  said  by  one  pupil. 
Great  pains  arc  taken  to  render  these  little  speeches  the  results  of  their 
own  mental  operations." 

"*Tea  is  hrougiit  from  China.  It  is  the  leaves  of  a  plant  or  shrub.' 
What  is  a  shrub  ?  *  It  is  some  like  a  bush.'  Is  tea  the  green  leaves  of  the 
plant,  or  the  dry  ?  *  The  dry  ;  but  they  are  green  when  they  are  picked,* 
*The  Lion  is  the  king  of  besists.  He  is  a  fierce  and  dangerous  animal, 
an  1  lives  in  hot  climates.'  *  Paper  is  made  of  linen  rags.'  *  The  capital 
of  Ohio  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  first  discovered  America.'  *  Wash- 
ington was  rem.irkahle  for  always  telling  the  truth.'  *1  live  in  Hartford, 
in  Hartford  county  ;  and  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.'  *  Columbus  lived 
in  Italy;  and  the  people  of  Itily  are  said  to  he  some  of  the  sweetest 
singers  in  the  world.'  *■  Gold  is  found  in  plenty  in  Asia  and  South  Ame- 
rica ;  and  they  dig  it  out  of  the  ground.'" 

"The  following  remarks  and  questions  were  by  a  class  from  three  to 
five  years  ot  age :" 

"*  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  while;  almost  half  an  hour.'  'What 
arc  hats  made  of  ?  Sometimes  fur,  and  sometimes  baked  straw.'  Mfl 
have  an  apple  and  cutil  into  five  pieces,  how  many  fifths  would  there  be?* 
'*The  Turks  do  not  smoke  tobacco;  they  smoke  opium.'" 

**In  some  cases  the  exercise  consists  wholly  of  asking  each  other  inge- 
nious questions  on  a  former  reading  lesson,  or  story  which  they  have 
heard.  Questions  of  a  moral  nature  are  occasionally  asked,  which  would 
puzzle  the  philosopher  or  metaphysician." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
State  of  Education  in  France. 

The  Moniteur  contains  a  report  to  the  King,  from  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  proposing  that,  for  the  future,  a  detailed  account  of  the 
application  of  the  funds  allotted  for  the  purposes  of  primary  education, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  King  and  the  Chambers  annually ;  and  that  a 
full  statistical  report  of  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  France 
should  in  like  manner  be  made  every  three  years.  Appended  to  this  re- 
port is  a  schedule,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  present  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools  in  France  is  :K),71M3;  of  which  28,f)18  are  Catholic,  904 
Protestant,  and  (52  Jewish.  The  aggregate  number  of  children  instruct- 
ed is  sitated  to  he  1,372,296  in  winter,  and  061,005  in  summer. 

This  proportion  is  very  good  for  Europe,  but  it  would  be  very  bad  in 
tlie  United  States. 

In  how  many  of  the  free  states  of  North  America  are  such  pains  taken, 
to  ascertain  whether  men  are  preparing  to  be  useful  citizens,  or  ignorant 
and  criminal  subjects  for  public  justice  ? 
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Woodward  Hn:n  School,  CiNCiNXATf. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Nov.  18^,  by 
the  gentlem'tn  wliose  name  it  bears,  but  was  not  carried  into  successful 
operati(»n,  until  October  last.  It  was  then  opened  with  *hree  professors  ; 
one  for  Mathematics,  one  for  Languages,  and  one  for  the  Academic  De- 
partment. The  number  of  students  is  at  present  95;  but  it  is  expected 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  second  session  in  April,  their  number  will  be  150. 

The  avails  of  the  property  granted  by  the  founder,  now  pay  for  the  gra- 
tuitous instruction  of  about  50  of  the  students.  These  are  also  gratui- 
tously furnished  by  the  Trustees  with. books  and  stitionary.  The  school 
U  flourishing,  and  is  rapidly  rising  into  respectability.  It  has  recently 
been  found  necessary  to  add  a  fourth  professor,  whose  duties  are  to  aid 
in  conducting  the  academic  department.  The  buildings  when  completed 
will  be  spacious  and  convenient,  and  the  site  of  the  institution  is  repre- 
BCDted  as  very  fine. 


Adams  Female  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H. 

This  institution  proposes  to  gi vc,in  the  hi(;hest  possible  degree,  a  thorough 
and  extensive  course  of  eriucalion  to  females.  It  is  furnished  with  a  good 
Library,  Philosophical  Apparatus,  and  i'hemical  Laboratory.  The  price 
of  board,  tuition,  &c.  is  uncommonly  low  ;  being  estimated  as  follows  for 
each  term  of  13  weeks  : 

Board,  including  washing,  fuel,  and  light,  $19,50  to  $22,74.     Use  of 
books  and  stationary,  $1,00  to  $3,00.     Tuition  $5,00.     It  is  under  the 
care  of  C.  C.  P.  Gale,  A.  M.,  aided  by  suitable  female  assistants. 


Arithmetic. 

*Much  time  is  usually  lost  in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  because  a 
knowledge  of  the  proportion  and  relation  of  numbers  to  each  other  is  not 
early  inculcated  by  means  of  visible  objects.  Children  should  be  taught, 
almost  from  their  infancy,  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  small 
numbers  of  apples,  plums,  stones,  blocks,  &c.  When  they  see  tliat  ttoo 
plums,  added  to  six  plums,  make  ei^ht  plums,  an  impression  is  made  on 
their  minds  which  prepares  the  way  ror  progress.  Most  people  suffer  all 
their  lives  for  want  of  this  tangible  teaching.  In  this  respect,  Holbrookes 
apparatus  has  done  great  good ;  but  a  thinking  teacher  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  the  world  arouna  him  is  full  of  apparatus.  Not  an  object  on 
which  his  eye  rests,  but  may  be  made  to  afford  useful  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion.   Not  a  pebble  or  flower  in  nature's  book,  exists  in  vain.' 

AlcotVs  Hist.  Description, 


NOTICES. 

Child's  Expositor  and  Sabbath  School  Teacher's  Assistant  First  series. 
By  L.  P.  Clark,  A.  M.,  Associate  Principal  of  VVestfield  Academy.  Sec- 
ond edition.     Schenectady,    Wilson  &  Wood,  1831. 

We  intended  long  since  to  notice  this  interesting  manaal  of  Evangelical  His- 
tory.  It  is  a  simple  account  of  the  life  of  Christ,  condensed  from  all  the  Kvan- 
peusU,  and  presented  in  a  continued  narrative,  in  the  language  of  childhood.  It 
IS  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes,  which  contain  such  a  variety  of  illustra- 
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tions  from  the  Scriptures  tliomselTes,  and  from  the  best  writers  on  biblical 
antiquities,  as  we  have  never  seen  collected  in  the  same  compass.  An  interest- 
ing and  comprehensive  account  of  Sacred  Geography  is  added,  together  with  a 
series  of  questions  on  the  work.  While  we  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  great 
plainness  in  addressing  cliildren,  we  think  the  language  might  in  many  instances 
be  more  elevated  without  injury,  and  the  hymns  annexed  to  the  lessons  aie  not 
always  selected  in  the  best  manner.  The  writer  seldom  introduces  any  opinions 
which  would  not  be  universally  received.  We  consider  this  little  work  one  of 
the  most  valuable  manuals  which  has  been  offered  to  tlie  Sunday  School  teacher. 

A  Ilistoiical  Description  of  the  First  Public  School  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, now  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  Olney,  A.  M.,  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  its  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  accompanied 
by  general  remarks  on  common  schools.  By  Wra.  A.  Alcott.  ISmo.  pp. 
102.     Hartford,  D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co. 

We  regret  that  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  forming  the  basis  of  valuable  ob- 
servations, should  bo  liable  to  have  a  prejudice  excited  by  a  title  of  such  un- 
reasonable length  ;  but  if  our  readers  can  get  over  this  obstacle,  at  tlie  outset, 
we  can  promise  them  an  interesting  view  of  the  progress  and  methods  of  in- 
struction, of  an  improved  common  school. 

The  school  in  question  was  formed  bv  the  union  of  three,  previously  existing 
in  Uie  first  school  district  of  Hartford,  in  order  to  obtain  the  important  advan- 
tage of  classifying  the  pupils,  according  to  their  age  and  acquirements.  The 
result  has  shown,  that  the  plan  promotes  economy,  no  less  than  improvement; 
and  renders  the  labors  of  tlie  instructor  more  efficient,  as  well  as  less  severe,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils.  It  was  organized  in  1810 ;  and  was  brought 
nearly  to  its  present  state,  by  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Talcott,  who 
were  principals  during  the  first  seventeen  years  of  its  existence.  It  has  been 
improved  in  some  respects,  duriiig  the  four  years  past,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  Olney,  its  present  principal,  and  the  very  able  assistant  teachers,  some  of 
whom  have  been  in  the  institution,  from  ten  to  fifleen  years,  and  have  thus  ac- 
quired that  experience,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  departments,  each  occupying  one  story  of 
the  building.  The  whole  school  contains  from  500  to  (iOO  pupils,  from  three 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  under  the  care  of  the  principal,  and  ten  assistant' teach- 
«r8,  eight  of  whom  are  females.  We' cannot  suffer  the  occasion  to  pass  with- 
out speaking^  of  the  strong  evidence  of  the  importance  of  employing  females 
more  extensively  in  the  business  of  instruction,  afforded  by  the  character  of 
this  school,  in  connection  with  the  fact,  stated  by  Mr  Alcott,  that  most  o£  the 
recitations  are  heard  by  female  teachers.  While  we  know  not  but  masculine 
energy,  (we  mean  that  which  is  not  usually  possessed  by  females)  may  be  neces- 
sary in  (lirectinff  a  large  school,  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  feminine 
mildness  and  patience,  are  most  efficient  with  young  children,  in  the  details  of 
instruction  and  government. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  Writing,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  and 
Orainmir,  appear  to  have  nothing  peculiar.  In  Reading,  some  improvements 
have  been  introduced,  designed  to  render  it  loss  mechanical.  History  is  made 
more  interesting  by  the  study  of  newtipapcrs,  (among  which  is  the  Juvenile 
Rambler,)  and  a  reference  to  the  passing  events  of  the  day.  Geography  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  taught  substantially  on  the  improved  plan  now  adopted,  for 
ten  years  past.  Music  has  been  introduced  as  a  branch  of  instruction  with 
happy  effect,  and  the  school  is  opened  and  closed  with  singing.  Natural  Phi- 
losophy is  studied,  but,  as  Mr  Alcott  observes,  with  little  interest,  for  want 
of  apparatus. 

We  cannot  pas.^  by  one  defect,  which  has  been  strongly  impressed  upon  us 
in  visiting  this  school,  because  we  believe  it  is  not  a  solitary  case ; — we  mean, 
the  confinement  of  one  hundred  little  children,  in  a  low  basement  roomy  poorly 
lighted  and  aired,  with  only  six  square  feet  to  each  individual  pupil,  in  place  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,— the  least  quantity  which  ought  to  be  furnished.  W*e  hope 
the  sani"  r^nui  of  cntorpriso  and  perseverance  by  the  author,  which  founded 
this  schoul,  will  remove  this  .serious  evil. 

The  work  is  iutorspersod  with  valuable  and  practical  remarks,  which  ww 
evidently  the  result  of  reflection  and  experience ;  and  we  can  cordially  re- 
commend it  to  all  who  are  concernrd  with  common  schools. 
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Art.  I. — ^Definitions  of  Education. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Annal*  of  Education.] 

Mk  Editor — In  the  title  page  of  the  ^  Annals  you  distinguish 
Education  from  Instruction  ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  Edu- 
cation seems  to  be  too  little  settled  in  the  minds  of  most  persons 
to  justify  the  separation. 

This  term  suggests  to  some,  merely  the  idea  of  a  liberal  course  oj 
isutruciion  such  as  that  of  Universities  and  Colleges.  Any  other 
instruction  they  scarcely  consider  as  having  any  claim  to  the  name 
of  Education.  With  this  idea,  a  person  in  the  common  walks  of 
life  will  tell  you  that  there  are  three  educated  men  in  his  village ; 
the  minister,  the  lawyer,  and  the  physician. 

Others  consider  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Academy  as  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  Education ;  and  would  enumerate  ten  or 
twenty  educated  persons  in  the  same  village.  But  not  a  few  of 
the  less  informed  will  denounce  education  under  these  views  of  it, 
as  tending  '  to  make  people,  Idle,  and  conceited,  and  unfit  for 
business.' 

Others  regard  all  instruction  in  general  knowledge,  as  Education, 
whether  obtained  at  the  Infant  School  or  the  University.  They 
have  no  idea,  however,  that  physical  or  moral  improvement  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  subject. 

Anodher,  and  a  much   larger  class,   include   Sunday  School 
instruction  among  the  means  of  educating  children.     With  them, 
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reply  briefly ^  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himselfy  and  has  therefore 
embodied  his  views  in  the  following  article,  to  which  he  begs  leave  to 
refer  ^  One  of  his  readers.'  To  this  correspondent,  and  to  many 
other  readers,  it  will  probably  present  nothing  new.  He  can  only 
say,  that  could  he  have  found  a  similar  development  of  the  subject 
elsewhere,  he  would  not  have  undertaken  the  preparation  of  diis. 

The  Editob. 


Art.  il. — What  is  Education? 

It  is  a  trite  maxim,  which  needs  to  be  incessantly  repeated,  that 
'  nothing  is  more  important  to  the  distinctness  of  our  ti/easj  than  a 
careful  discrimination  of  our  words.^  Errors  have  often  been  in- 
culcated, and  adopted,  and' perpetuated,  by  the  improper  use  of 
an  important  term.  Liberty  has  been  the  watchword  of  the  most 
tyrannical  oppressors ;  and  the  basest  crimes  have  been  excused 
and  imitated  under  the  name  of  religion.  There  is  not  a  little 
danger  of  falling  into  this  ei*ror,  on  the  great  subject  to  which  this 
work  is  devoted.  Education  is  justly  represented  as  the  greatest 
blessing  which  the  parent  can  bestow  upon  his  child,  or  the  state 
upon  its  subjects,  as  the  great  means  of  preventing  poverty  and 
crime,  and  securing  public  and  private  prosperity.  But  the  term 
Education  is  then  applied  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or 
even  of  the  elements  and  keys  of  knowledge,  and  in  this  way  is 
made  synonymous  with  Instruction.  It  is  entirely  forgotten  that  any 
thing  more  is  needed ;  and  all  the  eulogies  so  justly  bestowed  upon 
it,  all  the  benefits  supposed  to  be  derived  from  it,  are  attributed  to 
a  course  of  mere  Instruction,  in  a  few  branches  of  knowledge. 

BCit  no  deception  can  be  more  dangerous.  Nothing  is  more 
evident  upon  reflection,  than  that  the  mere  communication  of 
knowledge  does  no  more  than  lo  give  ilie  power  to  act,  while  the 
question  whether  it  will  be  a  source  of  good  or  evil,  of  happiness 
or  misery,  will  he  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  the  char- 
acter and  disposition  of  the  individual  lead  him  to  employ  it.  Teach 
the  art  of  Reading  to  the  profligate  and  licentious,  and  he  will  revel 
in  all  tliat  our  libraries  present,  of  the  gross  and  debasing  kind. 
Communicate  this  same  art  to  the  savage,  on  whose  mind  the  light 
of  Christianity  has  begun  to  dawn,  and  he  will  search  eage^  the 
page  of  inspiration,  and  drink  deeply  of  the  fountain  of  life.  Teach 
the  aflfectionate  child  the  art  of  Writing,  and  he  will  use  it  in  ex- 
pressing his  attachment  to  his  absent  father.  Give  it  to  the  man 
in  whose  heart  every  other  consideration  is  absorbed  by  the  love  of 
money,  and  he  will  apply  it  in  counterfeiting  the  name  of  his 
neighbor.  Arithmetic  will  be  used  as  a  means  of  security  by  the 
honest,  and  as  an  instrument  of  fraud  by  the  dislionest.     Tlie 
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philanthropist  wiU  employ  his  knowledge  of  Geography  in  discov- 
ering and  supplying  the  wants  of  his  fellow  men ;  and  the  pirate  and 
the  slave  dealer  will  avail  themselves  of  its  aid,  to  guide  them  to 
their  work  of  destruction. 

The  same  course  of  Instruction,  in  the  same  school,  will  fur- 
nish one  with  the  means  of  usefulness,  and  supply  another  with  in- 
struments for  doing  evil.  It  is  the  character  which  decides  the 
question,  whether  knowledge  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community ;  and  this  character  is  determmed,  not 
by  the  amount  of  knowledge  communicated,  but  by  the  influence 
exerted  on  the  pupil,  by  the  circumstances,  the  examples,  tlie  dis- 
cipline under  whose  operation  he  is  placed.  To  this  mass  of 
influences  alone,  can  the  term  Education  properly  be  applied.  It 
includes  instruction — but  it  implies  vastly  more,  if  it  possesses 
thepower  and  importance  which  are  ascribed  to  it. 

To  confound  these  terms,  is  to  mislead  those  whose  du^  it  is  to 

Erovide  for  the  Education  of  others.  The  parent  will  feel,  that  when 
€  has  placed  his  children  under  the  instruction  of  an  able  teacher,  he 
has  provided  for  their  Education.  The  founders  of  public  institutions 
nay  suppose  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  communication  of  knowledge ;  and  the  rulers  of  a  State 
will  be  left  to  act  as  if  its  citizens  were  to  be  rendered  obedient 
and  happy,  by  securing  to  them  the  possession  of  the  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  and  computation.  Nay,  we  fear  some  of  the  most  noble  and  ^ 
philanthropic  spirits  of  the  age  are  led  astray  by  this  confusion  of 
terms.  It  is  too  often  announced  from  the  halls  of  legislation,  and 
the  chair  of  state,  and  even  the  platform  of  the  benevolent  institu- 
tion, that  ignorance  is  the  great  evil  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend— that  laiowledge  is  the  grand  panacea  for  human  misery.  It 
is  too  often  imagined,  that  if  the  low  and  degraded  portion  of 
society,  could  only  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  science  and  the 
prmciples  of  art,  vice  and  misery  would  be  banished  from  among 
them.  But  does  experience  prove  this  true?  Have  the  most 
atrocious  and  persevering  criminals  been  found  among  the  igno- 
rant ?  Have  the  worst  men  been  the  weakest  ?  We  believe  not ; 
and  when  we  look  at  Byron  and  Voltaire,  do  we  not  see  the  most 
incontrovertible  evidence,  that  knowledge  is  but  an  engine  of  des- 
truction in  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled,  more  dangerous,  as  it  is 
more  perfect ;  and  that  the  immediate  welfare  of  society  at  least, 
would  rather  be  promoted  by  its  extinction,  than  by  placing  it  in 
improper  hands. 

Education,  therefore,  we  consider  as  consisting  in  the  formation 
of  the  character,  and  a  good  Education,  in  the  preparation  of  man 
for  usefulness  and  happiness. 

It  involves  the  right  development,  and  cultivation,  and  direction, 
of  all  his  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.     It  implies  In- 
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slruction  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  necessary  to 
useful  and  efficient  action  in  the  sphere  of  the  individual.  But  it 
must  also  include  the  physical  training  which  is  to  render  the  body 
capable  of  executing  the  purposes  of  the  soul,  the  skill  which  is 
requisite  in  order  to  apply  our  knowledge  and  strength  to  the  very 
best  advantage  ;  and  above  all,  the  moral  discipline^  by  which  the 
character  and  direction  of  our  efforts  is  to  be  decided.  Each  of 
these  branches  includes  an  extensive  list  of  particulars ;  and  the 
means  of  education  comprise  all  those  circumstances  and  influences 
by  which  the  human  character  is  formed  and  modified. 

In  this  view,  Education  does  not  begin  with  the  school ;  nor 
does  it  terminate  with  the  university.  It  is  not  confined  to  the 
nursery,  or  tlie  family,  or  the  public  institution. 

It  begins  with  the  first  moment  of  consciousness.  Every  being, 
every  object,  every  event,  forms  a  part  of  it.  The  first  lessons  are 
given  in  the  arms  of  the  mother.  The  parent  by  her  looks  and 
movements,  and  the  sun  by  its  varying  light,  are  educating  the  eye. 
Tlie  songs  of  the  birds,  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  are  cultivating 
the  ear,  no  less  truly  than  the  voice  of  the  mother,  or  the  instrument 
of  music.  The  air  and  the  temperature  of  the  room,  are  fitting 
the  body  to  enjoy  or  to  suffer.  Every  look,  and  tone,  and  action, 
of  the  mother,  or  the  nurse,  or  the  visitor,  makes  an  impression, 
exerts  an  influence,  on  the  little  recipient  of  ideas.  The  food 
'which  is  given  him  calls  forth  his  appetite,  and  forms  him  to  habits 
of  temperance  or  sensuality.  The  clothing  which  he  wears,  begins 
to  inspire  the  taste  for  simplicit}',  or  the  love  of  finery.  In  the 
progress  of  childhood,  the  daily  and  hourly  treatment  he  receives, 
the  conduct  he  witnesses,  and  the  language  he  hears,  in  the  family 
circle,  in  the  company  of  domestics,  in  the  little  society  of  his 
school  fellows  and  playmates,  all  exert  an  influence  upon  him,  no 
less  decided,  and  often  more  powerful  than  the  instructions  of  the 
school,  or  the  exhortations  of  the  parent,  or  the  worship  of  the 
church  ;  and  all,  therefore,  make  an  essential  part  of  his  education. 

As  he  advances  into  youth  and  manhood,  the  number  of  the 
educators  who  thus  surround  him,  and  the  variety  of  influences  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  are  greatly  increased.  Society  at  length 
begins  to  act  upon  him,  and  he  feels  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
The  church  presents  its  weekly  school  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
which  may  oxert  the  most  eflicient  and  salutary  influence  ;  and  the 
State  employs  its  power  in  directing  and  restraining,  and  thus  edu- 
cating tlic  man,  by  means  of  laws,  and  institutions,  whose  operation 
terminates  only  in  the  grave. 

But  does  Edubation  terminate  here  ?  Nature — Reason— cast  no 
light  upon  the  '  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.'  But  Revelation 
points  us  to  a  higher  world,  and  enables  us  to  discern,  through  the 
cloud  which  rests  u[>on  the  grave,  that  state,  in  which  tliose  who 
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have  improved  the  privileges  already  enjoyed  on  earth,  shall  be 
allowed  higher  and  nobler  means  of  advancement. 

There,  the  immediate  perception  of  all  tliat  is  excellent  and 
glorious  in  the  Creator,  and  in  the  most  exalted  of  the  rational  cre- 
ation, shall  take  the  place  of  imperfect  descriptions.  There,  that 
knowledge,  which  is  here  the  result  of  painful  study,  wilt  be  seen  as 
intuitively  as  the  visible  objects  which  now  surround  us;  and  there 
the  mind  will  no  longer  have  to  struggle  witli  those  gross  defects, 
that  painful  weakness  of  its  material  organs,  which  now  obscure 
its  perceptions,  and  arrest  and  retard  its  progress,  in  trutii  and  ex- 
cellence. But  such  a  state — such  progress — it  is  now  incapable 
even  of  conceiving ;  and  we  can  only  rejoice  in  the  distant  glim- 
merings of  that  liglit  whose  full  glory  like  the  beams  of  some  of 
those  orbs  whose  remoteness  reduces  them  to  stars,  would  overpower 
our  minds.  Nor  can  we  suppose  any  termination  to  tliis  glorious 
course.  At  every  pciiod  oi  enlargement  in  the  faculties,  the  field 
of  vision  will  be  extended.  Unlike  the  mountain  traveller,  who 
sees  'Alps  on  Alps  arise,'  but  knows  that  another  day  will  bring 
bim  to  the  summit,  where  all  will  be  beneath  him,  we  shall  only 
learn  at  every  step,  with  tlie  more  delightful  certainty,  that  tlie  ex- 
hibitions of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Goodness,  present  a  field 
tot  unending  occupation,  and  untiring  enjoyment. 

Education,  then,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  not  limited  to  time ;  it  is 
not  confined  to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  existence  which  we  can  dis- 
cern. We  have  said  tliat  its  first  lessons  are  given  in  the  mother's 
arms.  The  family  is  its  primary  school ;  the  series  of  public  institu- 
tions is  but  the  academy  of  tliis  great  course.  The  world  itself  is 
the  university,  in  which  man  is  to  make  his  final  preparation,  for  the 
employments  and  pleasures  of  that  future,  endless  state,  in  com- 
parison witli  which  the  period  of  our  residence  on  earth,  is  less 
than  the  hours  of  infancy,  in  die  life  of  a  century — for  that  true  life  of 
the  soulj  in  which  it  first  begins  its  free,  its  independent  existence. 

The  social,  the  religious,  tlie  political  institutions  of  the  world, 
are  the  principal  departments  of  this  great  school,  which  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  man.  But  tlie  Deity  himself  condescends  to 
assume  its  direction,  to  act  as  the  great  educator.  He  has  provided 
its  library  and  its  means  of  instruction,  and  he  presents  the  illustra- 
tions of  all  its  most  important  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  means  of  Physical  Education  are  provided  in  the  richest 
abundance.  Every  man  is  passing  through  that  incessant  course 
so  admirably  developed  in  the  work,  '  On  the  Constitution  of  Man.' 
Every  act  of  obedience  to  the  organic  laws  of  his  nature,  which  its 
Author  has  prescribed,  and  which  direct  the  manner  in  which  he 
can  best  exercise  his  bodily  powers,  is  followed  by  that  highest 
of  pleasures,  the  sensation  of  health,  the  full  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  faculties  and  powers,  which  results  from  regularity, 
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and  prudence,  and  temperance.  Whenerer  be  violates  these  salu- 
tary laws,  imperfection,  disorder,  pain  and  disease,  follow  in 
speedy  succession,  to  wai'n  and  to  punish  him.  Such  is  the 
regularity  and  distinctness  of  these  warnings,  that  in  the  ordinaij 
course  of  events,  we  have  to  charge  upon  ourselves,  or  upon  those 
who  have  been  the  instruments  of  forming  our  constituticxi,  a  large 
part  of  the  bodily  suffering  we  endure,  and  we  can  usuaUj  trace 
their  origin  to  our  neglect  of  the  laws  of  our  physical  nature.  On 
some  of  the  objects  which  affect  our  bodily  enjoyment  and  health, 
'  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,'  is  legibly  written  in  the  first 
sensations  they  produce.  The  first  touch  of  the  flame,  the  first  taste 
of  an  acrid  poison,  excites  all  our  powers  to  flight  or  resistance. 
The  effect  of  other  agents,  we  are  obliged  to  learn  by  a  course  of 
experiments ;  and  are  thus  taught  those  lessons  of  caution,  which 
are  indispensable  to  our  physical  existence  and  comfort. 

But  the  provision  for  Intellectual  Education  is  no  less  ample. 
In  this  school,  is  the  vast  museum  of  Nature  itself.  Its  stores 
of  minerals,  and  plants,  and  animals,  are  open  to  our  visits,  and 
its  most  magnificent  objects  are  obtruded  upon  our  notice.  Here, 
too,  we  learn  what  the  most  splendid  cabinets  cannot  teach  us, 
the  origin,  and  growth,  and  changes,  and  the  peculiar  character- 
istics and  habits,  of  all  that  have  life.  Here,  in  short,  is  the  itudy 
of  the  natural  historian,  the  mine  from  which  all  his  collections 
are  drawn,  the  magnificent  prototype  of  those  museums,  and 
delineations,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world,  open- 
ed by  the  great  author  of  nature,  and  accessible  to  all  men,  at 
all  times. 

But  we  have  here  also,  the  immense  laboratory  of  the  Creator. 
In  this,  a  series  of  experiments  is  going  on,  of  which  those  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  chemist  are  but  childlike  imitations,  with  an 
electrical  vial  to  mimic  the  thunder-cloud,  and  a  crucible  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  volcano.  The  effects  of  light,  and  heat,  and 
moisture,  the  phenomena  of  evaporation,  and  rarefaction,  and 
condensation,  the  laws  of  attraction,  and  motion,  of  mechanics,  and 
pneumatics,  and  optics,  are  presented  to  us  in  a  series  of  grand 
experiments,  repeated  every  day,  and  varying  with  almost  every 
hour.  The  movements  of  the  planets,  the  mfluence  of  the  sun, 
the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons, 
the  flood,  and  the  cataract,  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano, 
are  all  but  the  results  of  these  experiments,  far  more  striking  than 
any  which  the  puny  apparatus  of  the  philosopher  or  the  chemist 
can  produce.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  true  school  of  science,  the 
great  observatory  where  his  principles  must  be  examined,  and  the 
laboratory  in  which  all  his  experiments  must  finally  be  repeated, 
before  he  can  be  assured  of  their  practical  truth.  It  is  only  die 
feebleness  of  his  power,  and  the  imperfection  of  his  instnimencs 
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fir  disooveriog  and  maasurbg  the  results,  which  compels  hun  to 
adopt  the  toys  of  a  child,  and  represent  the  sun  by  a  taper,  and 
die  '  great  globe  itself'  by  a  bubble  of  glass,  or  a  two  inch  ball  of 
wood. 

The  libraries  of  human  institutions  are  crowded  with  volumes 
oo  the  history  of  man.  But  how  many  are  filled  with  imperfect 
details,  in  imperfect  language,  often  founded  upon  inaccurate  and 
•reB  eorrupted  statements  of  events,  which  occurred  in  other  coun- 
tms,  and  in  a  difierent  state  of  society.  They  afibrd  us  invaluable 
leMons  on  the  character  and  progress  of  man ;  but  their  errors 
may  often  mislead  us  in  our  estimates  of  human  nature,  and  their 
ohuacten  and  events,  are  too  unlike  those  of  our  own  day,  to 
ierve  as  safe  examples.  Instead  of  this,  the  library  of  the  great 
fehool  we  have  referred  to,  presents  us  with  a  living  picture  of 
man,  in  which  we  may  trace  the  springs  of  feeling,  and  the  motives 
of  action,  without  the  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  errors  of  others, 
Mid  thus  learn,  in  cbe  most  effectual  mode,  what  it  is  the  great  end 
of  history  to  teach,  the  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  human 
nature.  Theory  would  tell  us,  that  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
WQi^d  be  imperfect,  because  the  observer  must  rely  oki  his  own 
judgment  only,  in  a  limited  sphere  of  observation ;  but  experience 
abcm  us,  that  those  who  have  thus  obserred  for  themselves,  evince 
a  peculiar  tact  in  their  opinions  and  in  the^M:  management  of  men, 
Mid  wiU  predict  results,  and  accomplish  ^lans,  in  private ,  and  m 
public  lite,  where  the  studious  and  well  read  historian  is  entirely 
■tfauh. 

But  this  same  living  picture  of  the  animate  and  inanimate 
ereatioti,  furnishes  us  with  lessons  of  a  higher  order.  The  objects 
and  changes  of  the  universe  around  us,  are  so  many  witnesses  of 
die  existence  and  power  of  the  Creator,  who  made  all  things,  and 
alL  Passing  events  are  a  living  record  of  his  govemmodt 
standing  commentary  on  its  laws.  In  the  visitations  of 
Fkondenoe,  in  the  sunshine  and  the  shower,  the  earthquake,  the  br 
mioe,  and  the  pestilence,  the  results  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  the  rise 
and  ftn  of  empires,  and  mooarchs,  and  private  individuals,  we  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  these  laws,  and  the  agents  and  instruments  by 
which  they  are  executed. 

The  indications  of  the  being  and  character  of  the  first  cause, 
which  the  works  of  nature  and  providence  afford,  are  in  themselves 
indeed  obscure ;  and  some  of  the  most  profound  phibsophers,  who 
have  been  confined  to  these  alone,  have  doubted.  But  the  great 
Author  of  nature  has  condescended  to  furnish  us  a  written  com- 
flwotary  upon  his  works,  which,  in  oUr  country,  forms  a  part  of  the 
gnat  library,  open,  and  ^  read  of  all  n^en ;'  and  when  seen  in  the  light 
of  Revelation,  they  reflect  the  brightest  evidence  of  the  existence, 
and  powor,  and  moral  government  of  God. 
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All  these  means  of  instruction  serve,  at  the  same  time,  not  only 
as  means  of  intellectual  education,  by  developing  and  cultivating 
the  faculties  to  which  tliey  are  appropriate,  but  also  of  moral  edu- 
cation. 

We  are  the  constant  witnesses  of  mysterious  changes  in  the  air, 
tlie  earth,  and  the  world  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  whose  pro-^ 
gross  we  cannot  arrest,  and  whose  nature  we  can  scarcely  discern. 
Is  not  this  enough  to  teach  the  wisest  man  humility ;  and  in 
view  of  his  own  limited  and  imperfect  faculties,  to  make  him  feel 
the  necessity  of  an  Omniscient  Mind,  to  whose  direction  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  the  material  world  may  safely  be  entrusted  ?  And 
subject,  as  he  himself  is,  to  influences  which  he  can  neither  fore- 
see nor  control,  the  sport  of  every  clement,  and  every  disease,  and 
often  the  feeble  victim  of  his  own  experiments,  how  could  he  be 
taught  more  distinctly  his  dependence  upon  that  Supreme  Mind,  or 
led  more  directly  to  that  constant  look  of  expectation,  that  habitual 
breathing  of  desire,  towards  the  Great  First  Cause,  which  constitute 
the  essence  of  devotion  ? 

Unceasing  blessings,  mingled  at  times  with  the  tremendous  visi- 
tations of  Providence,  the  pleasures  which  attend  the  appropriate 
exercise  of  his  powers,  and  the  rebukes  of  pain,  and  tlie  chastise- 
ments of  disease,  which  follow  their  abuse,  form  a  combination  of 
persuasion  and  authority^  bf  influence  and  compulsion,  which  tend 
no  less  to  cultivate  virtue,  than  to  call  forth  that  personal  attach- 
ment to  the  Being  who  thus  watches  over  him,  which  forms  the 
ctssence  of  piety.  If  to  all  this  we  add  the  light  and  the  sanctions 
of  Revelation,  which  extertll  to  every  Christian  land,  surely  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  pupil,  when  the  lessons  and  discipline  of  this  great 
school,  do  not  lead  them  to  the  highest  moral  elevation. 

To  sum  up  all  our  views  then,  we  regard  Education  as  the  for- 
mation of  the  character,  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral ;  as  the 
process  by  which  our  faculties  are  developed,  and  cuhivated,  and 
directed,  and  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  our  future  station  and 
employments. 

As  to  its  period.  Education  commenclJes  with  the  first  moments  of 
existence — it  will  terminate  only  with  the  ages  of  eternity.  It  is  begun 
on  earth — it  will  never  be  completed,  even  in  heaven.  Its  residti 
are  virtue  and  happiness,  or  vice  and  misery  ;  results  to  whose  devel- 
opment neither  reason  nor  revelation  assigns  any  limits. 

We  consider  the  process  of  Education,  in  the  largest  sense,  as 
comprising  all  those  influences  which  accomplish  this  end,  whether 
from  within  or  from  without,  whether  from  earth  or  from  heaven. 
Its  agents,  are  the  Deity  and  all  his  creatures  ;  and  its  instruments — 
every  object  and  event,  every  truth,  and  every  precept,  and  every 
example,  by  which  knowledge  is  communicated,  or  impressions 
received,  whether  from  the  material  or  the   intellectual    world 
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wfaetber  it  i»fit>m  the  bench,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  or  the  social  cir- 
cle, or  from  the  institutions  of  learning. 

So  far  as  the  agency  of  man  is  concerned,  we  regard  the  world 
«s  the  great  school  for  Education,  of  which  every  other  is  but  a 
department,  or  a  branch.  It  was  in  this  school  that  Homer  became 
a  Poet,  and  Euclid  a  Mathematician ;  and  here,  Ptolemy,  and 
Galileo,  and  Newton,  and  Franklin,  and  Rittenhouse,  and  Pesta- 
.lozzi,  were  educated  as  Philosophers.  It  was  here  that  the 
flculptors  and  architects  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  Wests, 
and  Watts,  and  Whitney  s,  and  Brindleys  of  modem  times,  acquired 
iheir  art.  It  was  here  that  Patrick  Henry  became  an  Orator,  and 
Roger  Sherman  a  Statesman;  and  here  that  Washington  was 
trained  to  those  high  and  noble  qualities,  which  made  him  '  Father 
€f  hu  country.* 

Are  books  and  schools  then  to  be  abandoned — are  we  to  leave 
every  mind  to  teach  and  direct  itself?  Far  from  it.  It  is  not 
every  mind  which  is  capable  of  entering  the  '  university,'  without 
direction,  and  without  preparation,  or  of  studying  its  museum  and 
iibraiy  without  assistance  ;  and  if  it  were,  the  state  of  society  for- 
bids it.  A  large  number  of  human  beings  are  confined  to  the 
streets  of  towns  and  cities,  or  the  walls  of  workshops  and  manu- 
fiustories,  to  whom  nature  is  almost  a  sealed  book.  The  artificial 
eoodition  and  wants  of  civilized  nations,  compel  man  to  an  inces- 
sant, painful  struggle,  in  procuring  what  he  has  learned  to  regard  as 
the  means  of  existence  ;  and  he  is  forced  to  prepare  himself  with 
premature  haste,  for  some  one  of  those  occupations  by  which  he  is 
to  maintain  that  form  of  life  which  custom  has  prescribed.  The 
^  attempt  to  produce  equal  elevation  in  all,  would  therefore  be  use- 
leas,  even  if  it  were  desirable. 

What  then  have  we  to  do  ?  What  is  tlie  business  of  education, 
MB  confided  to  human  skill  ?  It  is  to  watch  over  every  individual  that 
rises  into  being,  to  ascertain  his  faculties  and  dispositions,  and  to  ap- 
fij  every  means  witliin  our  reach,  to  elevate  him  to  the  highest 
pobt  of  improvement  of  which  he.  is  capable,  to  direct  him  to  the 
best  objects,  and  thus  to  render  his  existence  a  blessing  to  himself, 
and  to  his  country,  and  to  the  world. 

Man  cannot  produce  the  human  being,  more  than  the  rolling 
planet.  But  he  may  guard  him  from  certain  extraneous  influ- 
ences ;  he  may  subject  him  to  others.  He  may  succeed  too  in  the 
vain-glorious  attempt  to  put  ^  his  image  and  superscription'  upon 
him;  but  he  cannot  efiace  all  those  characteristics  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  enstamped ;  and  if  the  copy  be  more  than  a  perverted, 
ruined  original,  it  will  only  be  a  tame  reflection  of  another's  imape, 
in  which  the  dignity  of  the  individual  is  lost,  or  a  mortifying 
caricature  of  the  feeblest  and  least  valuable  portions  of  the  model. 
We  d^recate  these  attempts   to  man^aeture  men.     It  is  the 
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man  who  in  common  language,  is  said  to  teach  himself,  does,  in  efiect, 
place  himself  in  tlie  school  of  the  Creator,  the  great  Educator  of 
-our  race.  He  attends  to  the  lessons  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  illustrated 
by  the  experiments  of  Almighty  Power,  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
universe.  He  is  subjected  to  the  severe  but  salutary  discipline 
by  which  Infinite  Groodness  compels  him  to  learn  and  to  exercise 
his  powers ;  and  where  tliese  have  been  exerted  to  the  utmost, 
and  his  own  sphere  or  powers  of  observation  prove  too  limited,  he 
is  taught  and  urged,  by  the  same  necessity,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
experience  of  others,  in  the  records  of  human  wisdom. 

No  wonder  that  we  find  such  men  rising  above  the  common 
level  of  mankind.  Sucli  were  the  men  of  former  days,  the  found- 
ers of  literature,  and  science,  and  art,  whose  works  excite  the 
admiration  and  astonishment  of  modern  scholars,  that  have  studied 
the  arts  in  models  and  pictures,  and  the  sciences  in  diagrams  and 
apparatus,  and  human  nature  in  the  portraits  which  others  have 
drawn,  while  they  shut  their  eyes  to  tlie  neglected  originals  and 
prototypes,  as  unworthy  their  attention,  or  beyond  their  reach. 

No  wonder  that  those  among  ourselves,  who  have  had  the  per- 
severance and  energy  of  character  to  seek  for  knowledge  at  its 
sources,  exhibit  a  clearness  of  perception,  a  freshness  of  thought, 
which  he  can  never  attain,  who  has  been  accustomed,  from  his  child- 
hood, to  receive  all  his  ideas  by  reflection  from  the  mirror  of  otlier 
minds,  who  has  been  taught  to  regard  books  as  the  fountain,  and 
the  stream,  and  the  very  ocean  of  knowledge,  and  who  scarcely 
values  tlie  light  of  heaven,  but  as  the  means  of  distinguishing  the 
mysterious  lines  and  curves  of  the  alphabetic  emblems,  by  which 
others  have  represented  in  feeble  outlines,  the  very  objects  wiiich 
this  light  is  sent  to  exhibit  to  his  own  mind,  in  their  original  char- 
acter, their  native  beauty.  The  seedling  of  the  hot-house  is  not 
more  distinguished  from  the  tall  pine  of  the  forest,  than  these  intel- 
lectual parasites,  from  tlie  oaks  from  which  they  derive  their  unnat- 
ural or  sickly  growth. 

It  is  widi  no  small  pleasure,  therefore,  diat  we  introduce  to  our 
readers  a  work  in  which  some  of  these  self  taught  men  are  de- 
scribed, and  die  secret  of  their  progress  and  success  illustrated,  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  familiar  with  many  that  are  now  strug- 
gling on  in  die  same  course. 

The  introductory  essay  of  Mr  Edwards  is  full  of  interesting, 
expansive  thought.  His  first  plea  is  for  his  country — a  call  upon 
all  who  desire  its  future  welfare,  who  dwell  witli  fond  delight  upon 
its  prospects  of  future  greatness,  and  believe  that  this  welfare,  and 
these  prospects,  all  depend  upon  moral  and  intellectual  elevation, 
to  unite  in  their  efforts  for  this  object.  He  complains,  that  we  are 
*  better  as  private  citizens,  than  as  members  of  a  commonwealth ;' 
that  tlie  state  of  public  morals  is  not  so  elevated  as  that  of  the  ui- 
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dividuah  of  the  community,  for  want  of  a  *  more  fervent  and  gen- 
eral co-operation  of  the  advocates  of  good  and  riglit.'  'When  a  great 
principle  is  at  stake,'  he  observes,  ^  we  must  learn  to  dismiss  aO 
minor  differences,  to  forget  all  local  attachments,  to  abjure  utterly 
every  selfish  consideration.  What  is  a  parly,  what  is  a  religious 
denomination,  when  a  fundamental  law  of  right  or  justice  is  at  issue9*^ 

If  we  understand  him,  he  would- persuade  us  to  maintain  princi" 
pies  with  undeviating  firmness  ;  but  to  leave  it  to  those  of  another 
age,  to  refuse  to  unite  in  a  deed  of  charity,  for  no  better  reason 
than  that '  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans/ 

He  next  urges  the  necessity  of  more  constant  reference  to  the 
Providence  and  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the  Scriptures  whush 
he  has  given  us,  to  direct  our  principles  and  practice  on  aU  sub- 
jects ;  to  make  it  our  standard  of  action  in  political,  as  well  as  social 
life,  in  literature  and  education,  no  less  than  in  religion ;  and  not 
to  wear  the  motley  garb,  in  which  men  so  often  appear  in  private 
life  as  Chrisdans,  in  literature  as  Pagans,  in  commerce  as  mere 
votaries  of  Mercury,  and  in  Politics,  as  the  disciples  of  Machiavelli* 

He  gives  a  just  rebuke  to  our  national  thirst  for  wealth,  one  of 
whose  results  is,  that  our  government  expends  its  resources  '  not 
in  extending  the  boundaries  of  science  and  of  civilization,  but  rather 
in  the  purchase  of  more  land^^  and  seems  more  anxious  that  the 
branches  of  our  national  greatness  should  spread  wider,  than  that 
its  top  should  rise  higher,  or  its  roots  strike  deeper  in  its  native  soil. 

Mr  Edwards  dreads,  and  we  tliink  with  good  reason,  ratlier  the 
excess  than  the  want  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  ^  Our 
country  is  ruined,'  he  observes,  '  if  it  becomes  too  prosperous. 
It  is  the  extension  of  the  empire  of  mind  which  we  need' — not  of 
mind  in  a  few  chosen  leaders,  but  of  the  whole  mass  of  mind — 
*the  due  ascendency  of  mind  over  matter' — and  the  elevation  and 
direction  of  that  mind  by  the  influence  of  Christianity — not  of  a 
sect  or  party,  but  of  the  Bible. 

*  But,'  observes  the  author,  *  in  order  to  fulfil  these  great  trusts, 
and  to  accomplish  these  high  purposes,  we  must  bring  some  new 
powers  into  the  field' — and  no  other  in  his  view  is  adequate,  but 
a  body  of  the  self  taught  men  to  whom  we  have  referred.  Of  these, 
he  remarks,  we  have  in  our  lyceums,  and  academies,  and  manual 
labor  schools,  and  colleges,  'at  least  100,000  young  men  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  in  a  course  of  self-education ;'  and  he  adds, 
*  no  other  x^aiion  on  earth  is  possessed  of  such  a  treasure.^  We 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  subject,  without  inserting  a  part  of  hisdes- 
crijiKi^Qr  of  men  of  lliis  character. 

*They  possess  some  peculiar  advantnges  over  all  other  classes  of  men. 
They  have  confidence  in  their  own  power.  Whatever  of  character  they 
possess  has  been  tried  in  the  school  of  severe  discipline.  They  have 
breasted  the  billows,  in  a  great  measure,  alone.    Others  have  bad  their 
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doubts  resolved  by  teachers.  In  the  final  resort,  they  have  depended  on 
foreign  and  auxiliary  aid.  Their  own  powers  have  been  tasked  for  a 
while,  but  the  last  weight  has  been  liiled  up  by  the  shoulders  of  others. 
A  clearer  eye  has  penetrated  the  dark  cloud  for  them.  It  is  sometimes 
the  fact,  that  an  individual  who  has  been  taught  by  others,  has  more  con- 
fidence  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  else,  than  in  his  own.  As  a  direct 
consequence,  he  is  wavering,  timid,  pliable.  His  character  is  not  com- 
pacted and  assimilated,  but  yioldmg  and  capricious.  His  usefulness  is  of 
course  greatly  diminished.  But  Uie  men,  of  whom  I  speak,  have  measur- 
ed their  powers.     They  have  depended  very  little  on  extraneous  aid. 

Another  attribute  of  this  class  of  individuals  is  independence  of  purpose* 
Thoy  are  accustomed  to  form  opinions  accoruingto  the  decisions  of  their 
own  judgments.  They  are  like  thut  description  of  lawyers,  wno  have 
deeply  studied  the  elementary  principles  of  their  profes:(ion,  who  have 
followed  out  these  principles  into  all  their  ramifications,  and  who  come  to 
conclusions,  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  irrespective  of  particular  facts 
— facts  which  may  coincide,  or  may  not,  with  an  original  principle.  Such 
lawyers  are  independent,  in  a  great  degree,  of  precedents,  or  of  the  opin- 
ion of  courts.  By  severe  thought,  and  well-directed  study,  they  have 
formed  an  independent  habit  of  judgment.  Such  is  the  fact  with  those 
individuals  who  have  been  self-instructers.  They  may  err  in  opinion,  and 
their  purposes  may  be  formed  on  insufficient  grounds;  but  they  ore  not 
accustomed  to  bow  to  human  autliority,  nor  yield  their  free  agency  at  the 
call  of  party  or  sect. 

Many  of  this  class  have,  moreover,  an  invincible  perseverance.  The 
resoluteness  with  which  they  resolve,  has  a  counterpart  in  the  untiring 
execution  of  their  schemes.  Difficulties  only  excite  a  more  ardent  desire 
to  overcome  them.  Defeat  awakens  new  courage.  Affliction  nourishes 
hope.  Disappointment  is  the  parent  and  precursor  of  success.  A  resolu- 
tion so  strong  is  sometimes  formed,  that  it  seems  to  enter  into  the  nature 
of  the  soul  itself.  It  swallows  up  the  whole  man,  and  produces  a  firmness 
of  determination,  an  iron  obstinacy  of  pursuit,  which  nothing  but  death 
can  break  down. 

I  have  seen  an  individual  commence  a  course  of  preparatory  studies  for 
a  liberal  education.  Weakness  of  sight  compelled  him  to  suspend  his 
labors.  Afler  a  season  of  relaxation  he  resumed  his  books,  but  the  recur- 
rence of  tlie  same  disorder  induced  him  to  abandon  the  pursuit.  He  then 
assumed  the  duties  of  a  merchant's  clerk ;  but  the  same  inexorable  neces- 
sity followed  him.  He  entered  into  the  engagements  of  a  third  profession, 
with  as  little  success  as  before.  But  he  was  not  discouraged.  An  uncon- 
querable determination  took  possession  of  his  soul,  that,  come  what  would, 
he  would  not  despair.  In  the  merciful  providence  of  that  Being  who 
'*  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  he  was  directed  to  the  manufacturinff 
of  a  certain  article  which  was  new  in  that  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  labors  were  rewarded  with  entire  success.  In  a  few  years,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  affluent  individuals  in  his  vicinity.' 

Mr  Edwards  then  presents  us  with  several  striking  illustrations 
of  these  remarks,  which  should  rouse  to  action,  or  put  to  shame, 
those  who  have  every  want  supplied,  and  every  privilege  furnished, 
and  every  thought  and  feeling  left  at  liberty  for  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  yet  slumber  in  com|iar- 
ative  inactivity,  or  complain  of  their  inability  to  accomplish  the 
great  purposes  of  life. 

Another  valuable  characteristic  of  self  taught  men^  Mr  Edwards 
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observes  that  they  usually  devoted  themselves  to  practical  objects ; 
among  which  instruction  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and  the  most 
important  in  our  country.  It  is  one  for  M(hich  they  are  peculiarly 
fitted,  because  they  have  learned  the  art  of  communicating  their 
knowledge  to  others  clearly. 

•Self  taught  men  have  also  the  faculty  of  clearly  communicating  their 
knowledge  to  others.  In  this  respect,  they  make  excellent  teachers. 
They  have  worked  their  own  way  up  the  steeps  of  knowledge,  and  they 
can  point  out  the  path  in  which  they  came.  Their  attention  was  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  movements  of  their  guide,  for  they  had  none.  The  various 
objects  which  they  met,  they  clearly  marked  and  detined.  Whatever  were 
the  general  principles  which  they  adopted,  they  were  not  taken  upon  trust, 
but  were  well  considered.  These  individuals  may  not  be  able  to  explain 
their  progress  logically,  or  scientifically,  but  they  can  do  it  intelligently 
and  to  good  purpose.  They  have  also,  in  a  striking  degree,  the  ability  to 
employ  familiar  illustrations.  For  the  sake  of  throwing  light  upon  their 
course,  they  have  not  searched  for  the  images  of  poetry,  nor  listened  to 
the  personifications  of  the  orator ;  they  have  collected  the  apposite  and 
graphic  illustrations  and  facts,  which  common  people  can  apprehend  and 
relish,  and  which  arc  gathered  from  the  rocks  and  the  fields,  and  from  all 
the  incidents  of  ordinary  life.  Arthur  Young,  the  self  taught  Knglish 
agriculturist,  was  distinguished  as  an  instructor,  insomuch,  that  La  Fay- 
ette, and  the  Russian  prince  Galitzin,  and  tlie  Russian  emperor  himself 
intrusted  lads  to  his  guidance  and  care.' 

After  thus  describing  the  valuable  traits  of  self-taught  men,  Mr 
Edwards  notices  some  of  the  defects  which  are  almost  inseparable 
from  a  plan  of  self-education.  Among  these  he  mentions,  a  want  of 
comprehensiveness  of  mind ;  liability  to  exclusive  attachment  to 
pursuits  followed  by  immediate  practical  results,  without  appre- 
ciating sufficiently  the  value  of  personal  knowledge  ;  rigidness  of 
character ;  and  over  estimation  of  their  attainments,  arising  from  the 
want  of  comparison  and  contact  with  others.  These  are  defects 
which  often  diminish  their  usefulness  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
so  serious  defects,  as  the  indolence,  or  feebleness  of  purpose, 
or  ignorance  of  practical  life,  which  are  too  often  found  in  those 
who  have  never  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  have  spent  their  time  exclusively  in  studi/,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  life  of  action. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  introductory  essay,  Mr  Edwards  presents 
a  few  striking  examples  of  men  who  succeeded  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  every  embarrassment,  some  after  the  loss  of  sight 
and  hearing,  as  the  ground  of  an  earnest  call  upon  all  who  have  the 
disposition,  to  undertake  without  fear,  the  task  of  self-instruction. 
He  sets  forth  the  high  responsibility  devolving  upon  a  generation, 
which  like  the  present,  is  preparing  the  welfare  or  woe  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  human  beings,  who  will  inhabit  the  United  States  ; 
and  he  again  makes  the  appeal  to  those  who  are  living  as  insulated 
beings,  or  as  mere  combatants  for  minor  interests — *  We  are  the 
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representatives  of  millions.'  'To  provide  intellectual  and  moral 
sustenance  for  sucli  an  amazing  population  recjuires  an  enlargement 
of  thought,  and  an  cxpansiveness  of  philanthropliy,  such  as  has  never 
yet  been  exliibiied  on  our  earth.' — '  How  pitiable,  how  deplorable 
are  the  contests  between  political  parties,  and  benevolent  societies, 
and  religious  denominations.  Wiiile  thus  contending  with  one 
another,  we  arc  losing  forever  the  favorable  moment  for  effort.' 

We  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass,  without  again  urging  upon 
those  who  are  anxious  to  do  good  to  their  country,  the  importance 
of  an  American  Teaciiek's  Education  Sociity,  to  search 
out,  and  to  aid — not  wholly  to  support — the  valuable  class  of  men 
whom  Mr  Edwards  describes.  What  institution  is  more  needed, 
or  could  diffuse  blessings  more  widely,  than  one  w-hich  should 
supply  our  vacant  or  ill-taught  schools,  and  the  thousands  of  children 
daily  added  to  our  population,  with  able  and  faithful  instructors  ? 

Mr  Edwards  then  presents  us  with  a  scries  of  highly  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  principles  he  has  advanced,  in  brief  sketches  of 
the  life,  and  struggles,  and  success  of  some  of  the  self-taught  men 
of  our  own  and  of  other  countries,  both  living  and  dead,  among 
whom  we  find  Murray,  Gifford,  McLean,  King,  Gary,  Young, 
Davy,  ScoU,  &c. 

Perhaps  a  more  striking  example  could  not  be  found,  to  ex- 
hibit the  results  of  self-instruction,  than  in  a  subsequent  article  on 
tlie  labors  of  Srqvoynh,  the  Gherokce  Gadmus,  illustrated  as  it  is 
by  another,  in  which  our  own  writien  language,  the  pioduci  of  cen- 
turies of  civilization,  and  generations  of  learned  men,  appears  in 
striking  contrast  with  that  which  has  been  devised  by  a  single  sdf 
tavsrht  man, 

Wc  have  neither  time,  nor  disposition,  to  remark  upon  occasional 
defects  of  style  in  this  interesting  \oluu!e.  Indeed,  Iherary  criti- 
cism is  r.ot  the  object  of  the  '  Annals  ;'  and  with  so  vast  a  field  before 
us  as  the  subject  of  education  presents,  we  should  scarcely  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  turning  aside  to  dwell  upon  mere  rhetorical 
blemishes,  where  they  do  not  form  an  essential  obstacle  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  author. 

We  recommend  this  work  as  a  cordial  to  those  who  are  now 
struggling  in  a  coin'se  of  self-instruction,  as  a  reproof  to  those,  who, 
with  th 3  highest  privileges,  are  sleeping  in  comparative  inaction,  and 
as  a  more  valuable  gift  than  any  which  could  be  bestowed,  to  those 
in  whom  benevolence  may  discover  latent  power — a  gift  which  may 
rouse  to  action  a  spirit  whose  influence  shall  be  felt  in  other  con- 
tinents, and  in  future  ages. 

In  closing  this  article  we  would  again  revert  to  the  necessity 
which  exists,  that  every  rtunu  however  great  his  privileges,  however 
numerous  his  instructors,  should  be  also  se/f-tavsiht ;  nor  can  we 
present  our  own  views  better,  than  in  the  following  extracts  from 
an  interesting  article  on  self-education,  in  a  recent  publication. 
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"-' Without  thif  Mlf-labor,  telf-diacipline,  telf-edncation,  all  direot  inttraotion 
■nwt  be  anmTailine  and  useless.  And  is  not  this  obvious  ?  For  what  is  th6  na« 
tare  and  extent  of  all  the  ordinary  processes  of  direct  instruction  ?  Tbey  are  at 
btet  but  means,  facilities,  and  aids,  which  presuppose  in  the  mind  to  which  thej 
■re  applied,  an  active,  self-moving  co-operation.  Without  this,  they  can  effi»ct 
BOthiBg.  They  are  efficacious  just  so  Oir  as  the  individual  bv  bis  own  enerffies, 
■eeonds  their  application,  and  no  further.  They  cannot  advance  him  a  Binele 
step,  unless  he  makes  correspondinffefforts  to  go.  As  means,  facilities,  and  aids, 
Ifaey  are  of  immense  importance.  They  may  put  us  in  a  condition  for  improve- 
aMnt;  they  may  afford  us  the  light  of  experience  to  direct  our  efforts;  they  may 
temove  unnecessary  obstacles  from  our  path ;  they  may  point  out  our  deiects,  and 
■how  us  the  method  of  correcting  them .;  they  may  enable  us  to  strengthen  what 
is  weak  and  to  use  well  what  is  strong ;  they  may  instruct  us  in  the  best  em- 
ployment of  our  faculties ;  they  may  teach  us  how  to  study,  when  to  study, 
what  to  study,  and  wherefore  to  study ; — but  ailer  all,  study  we  must,  and 
■tody  is  self-work,  and  incomparably  the  hardest  work  that  is  accomplished  be- 
neatn  the  sun.* 

*  All  this,  thus  stated,  is  very  plain,  and  will  be  readily  admitted.  And  yet 
there  is  nothioe',  in  point  of  fact,  more  frequently  forgotten.  There  is  a  vague 
■otion,  as  has  Seen  justly  remarked,  widely  prevalent,  that  schools,  and  ampler 
■eminaries  are  able,  by  a  power  inherent  in  themselves,  to  fill  the  mind  with 
learning ;  or  that  it  is  to  be  received  inertly,  like  the  influences  of  the  atmos- 
phere, by  a  mere  residence  at  the  places  of  instruction.    But  this  is  a  sad  mistake/ 

*The  truth,  after  all,  is,,  that  the  most  elaborate  and  manifold  apparatus  of  in- 
tlnietion  can  imiMut  nothing  of  importance  to  the  passive  and  inert  mind.  It  is 
ahnoet  as  unavailing  as  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  sweet  influ- 
onces  of  the  heavens,  shed  upon  the  desert  sands.  "The  school  master/'  we  are 
told  bv  one,  who,  be  it  observed,  is  himself  a  pit>digy  of  self-education,  "  the 
•ehool  master  is  abroad."  The  word  has  been  caught  up  by  the  nations-as  pro- 
phetical of  mighty  changes.  But  the  school  master  is  abroad  to  little  purpose, 
aalets  his  pupus  stand  ready  in  their  places  to  receive  him  with  open  and  active 
Bunds,  and  to  labor  with  him  for  their  own  benefit.  And  it  would  be  a  happier 
Avepice  still,  for  the  great  cause  of  human  improvement,  if  it  could  be  said  that 
were  bent  on  becoming,  each  in  his  several  station,  their  own  instmetoni.'* 


Art.  IV. — ^Enolish  Orthogbapht 

[For  Hm  Annals  of  Education.] 

Mr  Editor — The  English  language  is  to  exert  an  impcHtant  in- 
flaeiice  in  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world.  It  may  be  a  conceit  of 
Anglo-American  vanity,  but  when  I  look  at  the  attitude  the  British 
nation  and  our  own  have  assumed,  in  regard  to  civil  and  religious 
libertj,  at  the  incessant  and  increasing  intercourse  of  their  mer- 
cbants  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  their  political  relations  with  the 
southern  portions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  at  the  moral  pow^ 
which  their  civilization  and  religion  give  them,  I  regard  them  as  the 
channel,  through  which  the  blessings  of  a  bounteous  Providence  shall 
flow  to  this  now  degraded  world. 

We  are  to  affect  the  world  by  moral  influence.  If  we  war  against 
its  darkness,  our  weapons  are  the  mild  radiance  of  goodness  and 
troth.     Our  example  must  exhibit  the  first ;  the  last  shines  upon  the 

*  Ohristian  Examiner,  Jan.  1832, 
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mind  through  the  medium  of  language.     Language  is  nothing  bat 
as  it  is  understood.    A  word  understood,  may  move  a  continent. 

Our  language  is  the  repository  of  political,  moral,  and  religious 
truth,  immense  in  amount — inestimable  in  value.  Is  there  any  thing, 
which  prevents  the  easy  acquisition  of  it  by  foreigners  ?  Does  the 
obstacle  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  language,  or  in  our  arbitrary  and 
whimsical  manner  of  representing  it?  Is  the  labyrinth  oi  pure  Eng' 
lish  an  Ethiopia,  guarded  against  all  access  by  natural  obstructions,  or 
rather  a  China  or  Paraguay  to  which  foreigners  are  denied  access 
by  the  arbitrary  law  of  his  Colestial  Majesty,  or  the  Dictator  Francia  t 

While  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  task,  to  learn  a  language  compris- 
ing 40,000  words,  the  anomalous  and  incongruous  manner  of  repre- 
senting it  by  letters  which  has  obtained,  is,  I  apprehend,  the  obsta- 
cle which  the  foreigner,  whether  European  or  Asiatic,  finds  it  most 
difficult  to  surmount.  One  who  would  learn  English,  must  learn,  not 
one  peculiar  and  copious  language,  but  two — a  spoken  dialect,  the 
more  difficult,  because  he  looks  for  help  to  the  written — and  a  written 
language,  the  more  intricate  and  perplexing  because  of  its  presumed 
correspondence  with  the  spoken.  The  anomalies  of  English  orthog- 
raphy are  so  numerous,  that  neither  is  the  mode  of  writing  any  guide 
to  the  actual  sounds  of  the  oral  language,  nor  are  these  a  clue  to  the 
mode  of  spelling.  Not  a  single  elementary  sound  is  represented  uni- 
formly, and  only  by  any  one  alphabetic  character  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  these  stand  for  six  or  eight  sounds  each.  I  might 
amuse  your  readers  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  deformities  of  our 
orthography.  To  occasion  wonder,  they  '  need  but  to  be  seen.*  Not 
however  to  select  individual  words  from  the  ten  thousand  liable  to 
the  same  reproach,  I  wish  to  present  to  your  readers  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  manner,  in  which  we  use,  or  rather  abuse,  the  choice 
gift  of  Cadmus. 

No  one  who  attempts  to  learn  a  language  is  willing  to  be  long  ig- 
norant of  his  a  be.  Having  learned  them  perfectly,  he  should  be 
able  to  read  with  fluency,  and  commit  to  writing  any  word,  that  he 
may  hear.  For  a  letter  is  defined  to  be  *  a  mark  of  a  sound  or  of  an 
articulation  of  sound.'  An  alphabet  is  a  catalogue  of  these  marks. 
If  there  are  combinations  of  letters,  (as  we  have  many  in  English) 
(ng  th  ch  tie,)  to  represent  the  elementary  sounds,  these  are  learned 
also,  as  composing  a  part  of  the  alphabet.  We  cannot  show  how  a 
complete  knowledge  of  our  letters  and  their  powers  qualifies  for  read- 
ing, better  than  by  the  following  anecdote  of  a  foreigner,  beginning 
to  apply  his  alphabetical  attainments.  The  words  wrought  iron  were 
before  him.  He  attempted  to  articulate  them,  and  after  a  painful 
effort  he  uttered  oo-ro-ug-ht  i-ron.  '  Oh  !  no,'  said  his  teacher,  *  rawt 
uem.*     *  Ah,  sir,'  he  replied,  *  I  cannot  learn  your  language.* 

Dr  Barber,  who  has  reduced  to  a  popular  form  the  results  of  Dr 
Rush's  inquiries  concerning  the  human  voice,  gives  17  tonic,  (i.  e. 
vowel)  elements  of  our  articulate  sounds.  To  these  should  be  added  an 
eighteenth,  viz.  e  in  there,  or  ai  in  air.  The  following  are  the  sounds , 
Ist  e  in  paper ;  2nd.  a  in  all ;  3d.  o  in  not ;  4th.  a  in  hate ;  5th.  e 
in  met ;  6th.   a  in  father ;  7th.   a  in  at ;  8th.  o  in   no;  9th.   o  in 


hime ;  10th.  cm  in  loud  ;  11th.  e  In  me ;  12th.  t  in  ptt ;  13th.  u  in  nda ; 
14th.  tf  in  ptill ;  15th.  oi  in  toil ;  16th.  t  in  ttle ;  17th.  u  in  niiiie ; 
16th.  a  *  in  more.  Besides  these  modes  of  marking  the  ssTeral 
KMinds,  there  is  an  unguessed  variety  of  others.  Of  these  I  will  now 
giTB  a  list,  with  an  example  to  each. 

The  first  elementary  sound,  represented  by  e  in  paper,  is  also  repre- 
■enled  by  tweniy  dUHnd  charaeterSf  as  follows ;  a  in  sugar,  m'  Britoiii,  m 
pearl,  ee  cheerful  or  treenail,  (pron.  trunnel ;)  to  surgeon,  eou  gorgeotis,  en 
Messieurs,  or  thereupon,  %  fir,  io  religion,  urn  religious,  o  son,  oo  blood, 
••  eaplKKn*d,  oe  does,  <m  rough,  u  cur,  «e  guerdon,  y  niyrrh,  and  tse  in 


Of  the  second  sound,  there  are  eight  distinct  representations ;  aii»  maidy 
mw  owlf  awB  awe,  to  georgics,  o  nor,  oa  brood,  ou  cough. 

Of  the  thkd,  six ;  a  alter,  au  laurel,  e  encore ;  ou  hough,  ow  kntiel- 
•dire. 

Of  the  fourth,  eleven ;  at  hail,  ao  gaol,  ay  he^,  ayt  aye,  (ever)  am 
tp^tgl^*  oa  hoak,  ea  break,  e  tete-a-tete,  ei  veil,  ey  they,  oei  coup  d'oeiL  Of 
w»  iflh,  fourteen  ;  a  many,  ae  Michaelmas,  ai  said,  ay  amfs ;  ta  dead,  et 
(■nd  been  in  N.  E.)  ei  heifer,  to  feoff,  ia  parliament,  i  squirrel,  ie  keelsoiii 
siend,  u^bury,  ue  guess. 

Of  the  sixth,  there  are  six  ;  au  launch,  aa  haa ;  e  clerk,  (Eng.  Diet's)  ea 
heart,  ua  guard.  Of  the  seventh,  five ;  ai  plaid,  aa  Isaac,  ea  pageantry^ 
ma  guaranty.  Of  the  eighth,  twelve ;  au  hautboy,  ttni  beau,  to  yeoman, 
eis  Mieie,  oa  boat,  oe  hoe,  oo  door,  ou  soul,  ow  tou^,  otee  owe,  too  suwrd.  Of 
the  ninth,  two ;  oa  coat 

or  the  tenth,  five ;  to  M'Leod,  (pr.  name)  oie  now,  mot  Hotee,  e  accompt 

Of  the  eleventh,  there  are  fifteen ;  at  aegis,  ea  seal,  ee  peel,  et  eqnceft, 
m  peofde,  ey  key,  %  marine,  ia  ratifia,  ie  mien ;  a  oecumenical,  ot  Torkoii } 
may  quoy,  mi  palanquin,  uoi  Turquoise ;  and  of  the  twelfth ;  the  same  nnn- 
her ;  at  oroison  or  certain ;  ea  guinea,  ee  threepence,  coflTee,  et  forfe^  ly 
money,  e  Ungland ;  ia  marriage,  it  sieve ;  o  women ;  oi  chamois,  (sea 
Webster,)  ui  guilt,  u  busy,  uy  plaguy,  y  Smyrna . 

Of  the  thirteenth,  there  are  seven ;  o  move,  <eu  manouvre,  ou  you,  ao 
pool,  oe  shoe ;  wo  two.  Of  the  fourteenth,  four ;  oo  stood,  ou  coidd ;  w 
tMt  Of  the  fifteenth,  four ;  awy  stroiey,  oy  boy ;  uoy  buoy  (in  common 
life  at  least). 

Of  the  sixteenth,  three  are  ten ;  m*  aisle ;  ei  heighten,  ey  eyas,  eye  eye ; 
11  lie,  HI  guile,  uy  buy,  y  by,  ve  lye ;  Of  the  seventeenth,  twelve ;  eon 
h«Mty,  eo  feod,  eu  rheum,  eto  tew,  ewt  ewe ;  itu  lieu,  iew  vieie ;  ou  yoirth ; 
tie  blue,  lit  suit,  ueut  queue.  Of  the  eighteenth,  there  are  nine ;  ai  omTi 
oy  •%res,  (pr.  name)  ayt  prayer ;  e  there,  ee  eVr  (everj  ea  bear,  et  htu^ 
igr  eyre. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  the  words  merootr,  connoisseicr,  because 
diere  is  little  uniformity  in  pronouncing  them ;  and  also  one,  whose 
initial  letter  stands  for  two  elements.  We  shall  see  similar  cases 
among  the  consonants. 

*  Bee  Preftce  to  Webster*!  8vo.  Dictionary,  and  Cammings'SpeDing  Book. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  condensed  view  of  the  same  facts,  the 
examples  being  omitted. 

Table  of  letters  and  combinations  of  letters,  used  to  represent  the  tonic 

elements. 


1.  e  in  paper 

2.  a  in  all 
^  0  in  not 

4.  a  in  hate 

5.  e  in  met 

6.  a  in  father 
7  a  in  at 

8.  0  in  no 

9.  o  in  home 

10.  ou  in  loud 

11.  e  in  me 

12.  t  in  pit 

13.  u  in  rule 

14.  u  in  pull 

15.  01  in  totl 
16. 1  in  ttle 

17.  u  in  mute 

18.  a  in  more. 


elements. 

a,  ai ;  ca,  ce,  co,  eou,  eu ;  i,  io,  iou ;  o,  oa,  e,  oo,  ou 

u,  ue ;  y ;  wc. 

au,  aw,  aue  ;  eo,  au ;  o,  oa,  ou. 

e,  60 ;  ou,  ow. 

aa,  ai,  ao,  au,  ay,  aye ;  e,  ea,  ei,  ey ;  oei. 

a,  ac,  ai,   ay  ;  ea,  ee,  ei,  eo  ;  i,  ia,  ie ;  u,  ue. 

aa,  au, ;  e,  ea ;  ua. 

aa,  ai ;  ea ;  ua. 

au  ;  eau,  eo,  ew ;  oa,  oe,  oo,  ou,  ow,  owe ;  wo. 

oa. 

eo ;  o,  ow,  owe. 

e ;  ea,  ee,  ei,  co,  cy ;  i,  ia,  ic ;  oe,  oi ;  uay,  ui,  uoi. 

ai ;  e,  ea,  ee,  ei,  ey ;  ia,  ie  ;  o,  oi ;  u,  ui,  uy ;  y. 

o,  cp,  oeu,  00,  ou ;  wo. 

00,  ou ;  w. 

awy  ;  oy  ;  uoy. 


o,  cp,  oeu,  00,  ou ;  wo. 

00,  ou ;  w. 

awy  ;  oy  ;  uoy. 

ai ;  ei,  ey,  eye  ;  ie  ;  ui,  uy ;  y,  ye. 

eau,  eo,  eu,  ew,  ewe  ;  ieu,  iew ;  ou ;  ue, 

ai,  ay,  aye ;  e,  ea,  ee,  ei,  ey. 


ueue,  ui. 


20 
8 
6 
12 
14 
6 
5 

12 

2 

5 

15 

15 

7 

4 

4 

10 

12 

_9 

166 

From  a  careful  inspection  of  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  there 
are  fiftyfour  letters  and  combinations  in  use  to  express  18  elementary 
tonic  sounds.  Of  course  no  account  is  made  here  of  the  proper 
diphthongs,  as  ua  persuade,  oe,  poet,  &c.  The  54  letters  and  com- 
binations are  employed  to  express,  on  an  average,  a  little  more  than 
three  elements  each.  The  task  of  learning  perfectly  this  portion  of 
the  alphabet  is  equal  to  learning  an  alphabet  of  166  characters. 
For  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  learn  three  letters,  each  having  its  own 
power,  as  to  learn  one,  which  has  three  powers.  Suppose  the  Greek 
letter  x,  to  denote  the  articulations  «- »  r  indiscriminately.  Would  it 
not  be  as  easy  to  learn  the  three  letters  at  once,  as  one  with  the  pow- 
ers of  the  three?  We  shall  be  convinced  that  it  would,  if  we  re- 
member, that,  in  the  latter  case,  we  must  learn,  with  no  general  prin- 
ciple to  guide  us,  which  of  its  powers  it  has,  in  any  given  instance. 
Our  knowledge  must  embrace  every  word  of  the  language  in  which 
the  letter  occurs,  before  the  alphabet  is  fully  known.  Just  so  it  is  in 
Elnglish.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty,  at  first  sight,  how  any 
one  of  our  vowels  is  sounded. 

We  turn  now  to  the  consonants.  The  following  list  embraces  aU 
the  subtonic  and  atonic  elements ;  and  indeed  there  are  four  articula- 
tions, that  are  not  strictly  elements.  Yet  they  either  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  characters  appropriated  to  them. 

1.  B.  in  beg  ;  marked  also  by  p  in  cupboard  ;  2. 

2.  2>.  in  aid;  1. 

3.  F.  in  fee  ;  p  sapphire ;  ph  in  seraph,  gh  in  lauy^A ;  4. 
4    G,  in  ga^  ;  gh  ghost ;  2. 

5.  H.  m  he;  1 . 
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6.  K.  in  baAre  ;  c  in  art,  q  qniW,  ch  chord,  ck  sacAr,  gh  hough,  g  in 
strength,  Kh  Khnn  ;  8. 

7.  L.  in  /imb ;  ^/  sera^/io  ;  2. 

8.  ilf.  in  me;  1. 

9.  N.  no;  m  accomptant ;  2. 

10.  P.  pui,ph  dijwAthong  (Walker;)  2. 

11.  R.  in  read  ;  rA  r/ieturic,  /  colonel ;  3. 

12.  S.  in  d'et ;  c  rciling,  t  nation,  sc  srene;  4. 

13.  T,  in  a/;  h  su6tle,  c  vutuals,  d  in  all  words  aflcr  p,  k,  t, 
8,  and  c,  in  the  same  syllable,  as  wip'e/,  chasW;  z  mezzotiuto,  th 
thyme ;  5. 

14.  F.  in  haroc  ;  fof,ph  Step/«en  ;  3. 

15.  y.  in  ye  ;  h  Aumor  (yumor,)j  halleliyah,  e  JSurope,  i  odiod;  5. 

16.  Z,  in  dozen  ;  s  ha5,  x  A^erxes,  c  discern  ;  4. 

17.  NG,  in  i\\\ng  ;  n  tha/ik  ;  2. 

18.  TH.  in  thm  ;    1. 

19.  TH;  in  thee;  1. 

The  remaining  letters  are  capable  of  analysis,  but  in  practice,  it  is 
better  to  regard  them  as  elements.  I  have  yet  seen  no  accurate  de- 
scription of  them. 

20.  Sh,  in  ^Ainc  ;  s  in  sure,  ch  cAicane,  c  enunciate,  i  partiality  :  5. 

21.  Z,  azure  ;  5  pleasure,  2. 

22.  CH.  in  cAarm  ;  I  virtue,  c  vermifclli ;  3. 

23.  /.  in  join  ;  ff  \n  ^em//  erfucate,  fig  edg;  4. 

Addinfi^  the  number  of  the  modes  of  marking  the  several  letters, 
we  have  68  ways  of  representing  the  twentythree  atonic  and  sub- 
tor  ic  elements.  For  tliis  there  are  32  distinct  letters  or  combina- 
tions. B,  d,  f,  g,  1,  m,  p,  r,  s,  t,  and  z,  are  doubled  at  the  end  of 
words.  X  is  used  for  ks,  and  gz.  Many  words  beginning  with  u 
(e.  g.  union,)  have  a  consiMiant  i/  articulated  before  the  u.  We  uni- 
formly insert  a  t  in  uttering  the  word  eighth — (ait-th.)  On  the  con- 
trary, of  the  representatives  of  the  articulate  sounds,  eighteen  of 
Ibc  consonant  and  six  ot  the  vowel  letters,  or  combinations,  are  oft- 
ant,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  borrow  an  expressive  word  from  He- 
brew Grammar.  They  are  perfectly  at  rest.  Thus  the  g  in  gnaw, 
k  in  know,  ue  in  dialogi/e  and  their  countless  fellows,  stand  *  for 
ornament — not  use. '  If  we  retain  our  usual  definition  of  a  letter, 
they  are  no  more  letters,  than  the  suttlers,  women,  and  boys, 
that  followed  Xerxes,  were  his  sr)ldiers. 

Not  to  be  tedious  upon  the  minutia:,  when  the  whole  system  is  as 
bad  as  any  of  ito  parts,  1  wish  to  turn  the  minds  of  your  readers  to 
a  few  of  the  considerations,  which  a  glance  at  the  subject  naturally 
awakens.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  in  use,  to  denote  our  18 
Fowel  sounds,  54  characters,  or  groups  of  these.  They  are  a,  aa,  ae, 
ai,  ao,  aUf  aw,  awe,  'Jfw^y,  «y,  fyc  i  f  ca,  eau,  re,  ex,  eo,  eou,  no,  ewe,  ey, 
tye ;  I,  ifl,  ie,  ieu,  itw,  to,  iou ;  o,  oa,  oc,  oei,  oeu,  oi,  oo,  ou,  ow,  oioe  , 
V,  ua,  uay,  ue,  vtue^  vi,  uoi,  uoy,  uy  ;  y,  ye;  w,  we,  and  wo.  To  learn 
these  with  their  triple  uses  and  their  particular  application,  we  believe  is 
anquestiouably  more  difficult,  than  to  fix  in  mind  an  alphat)et  of  166 
characters.     So  our  32  consonant  representatives,  for  like  reasons, 
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are  worse  than  70  distinct  characters  would  be,  if  distributed  equally 
among  the  23  consonant  sounds.  How  then  does  our  language  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  foreigner?  His  first  task  is,  if  he  would  know  his 
a  6  c,  to  learn  230  letters,  or,  what  is  a  task  of  no  less  difficulty  cer* 
tainly,  twentysix  letters  with  236  sounds !  We  will  suppose  him  to 
have  learned  them,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  our  tables.  He  knows 
the  letter  a  with  its  eight  distinct  sounds ;  e  and  o  with  the  same 
number  of  each  ;  the  combinations  at,  ea,  and  ou,  and  all  of  the 
seven  sounds,  which  each  of  them  marks  ;  and  so  throughout. 

To  make  the  case  simple,  we  will  imagine  him  to  know  by  intui- 
tion, whetner  any  letters  in  the  words  before  him  are  otiant,  t.  s. 
silent,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  whether  in  such  cases  as 
aloes,  poet,  coin,  coincide,  co-operate,  &c.  the  vowels  form  one,  or  two 
syllables ;  to  know  likewise  whether  any  consonant  is  to  be  under- 
stood before,  or  inserted  in  a  word,  in  case  he  is  to  read  ; — for  we 
must  look  at  him  as  cither  translaiifig  written  language  into  oral,  that 
is,  reading;  or  oral  into  written,  that  is,  writing  down  what  he 
hears.  We  will  likewise  suppose  him,  if  engaged  in  this  last  duty, 
to  know  when  to  omit  a  consonant  that  is  articulated,  and  to  supply 
one,  which  is  not.  In  these  circumstances,  we  will  suppose  him  to 
look  at  a  word,  and  attempt  to  discover  by  reasoning  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  powers  of  the  letters,  what  sound  he  must  utter.  Let 
any  common  word,  say  discovery ^  attract  his  eye.  He  sees  five  con- 
sonants and  four  vowels.  True,  the  e,  i,  and  y  often  mark  a  conso- 
nant articulation.  But  let  him  know  by  instinct,  if  he  cannot  other- 
wise, that  here  they  are  vowels.  Since  the  consonants  in  general 
have  two  uses  each,  he  sees  it  is  but  an  even  chance  whether  he  shall 
be  right  in  regard  to  them ;  while  with  respect  to  the  vowels,  ten  to 
one,  he  will  be  wrong.  But  he  must  come  to  particulars.  He  must 
apply  the  minutire  of  his  attainments.  D  has  two  sounds,  5,  four,  c 
as  many,  v  one,  and  r,  but  one.  Hcnc«  there  are  but  seven  possible 
errors  in  uttering  the  consonants  merely  !  Of  the  vowels,  i  has  five 
authorized  sound.s,  o  eight,  e  eight,  and  y  three.  He  may  therefore 
give  to  each  vowel  one  of  its  own  sounds,  and  yet  err  in  twenty  dil^ 
ferent  modes.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet,  which,  if  it  were  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  would  guide  him 
infallibly,  gives  but  one  chance  in  twentyeight,  of  pronouncing  the 
word  accurately. 

But  children  and  others,  likewise  Icarn  words  by  heajring,  and  it 
is  to  this  sense,  that  language  is  first  addressed.  In  translating  the 
oral  language  into  written,  the  evils  of  an  irregular  orthography  are 
most  felt.  Many  a  person  trained  to  the  spelling  lessons  of  our  schools, 
through  the  dozen  years  in  which  spelling  is  a  daily  task,  finds  him- 
self, or  is  found,  a  bad  speller.  I  have  seen  the  manuscripts  of  boys 
and  young  men  in  our  Academies,  of  undergraduates  in  our  Colleges, 
of  graduates,  and  of  professional  men,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
disproportionate  time  devoted  to  orthography,  I  have  noticed  so  many 
orthographic  errors,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  one  half  of  these 
persons  were  bad  spellers,  while  a  majority  of  the  remainder,  were 
more  or  less  deficient  in  accuracy. 
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We  shall  see  whence  this  arises,  by  supposing  that  our  learner, 
knowing  the  alphabet  in  its  length  and  breadth,  is  now  endeavor- 
ing to  record  a  *  winged  word/  ih.it  lights  upon  his  ear.  Let  it  be 
the  same  word  discovery.  That  we  may  not  be  detained  with  the 
consonants,  let  hiin  be  guided  to  these  instinctively.  With  theirs* 
tonic  element  he  is  familiar,  and  he  knows  the  fifteen  ways  of  repre- 
senting it  by  letters.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty  ways,  by  which 
usage,  the  *jus  et  norma  scribendi,*  authorises  us  to  mark  the  second 
▼owel.  The  same  sound  occurs  in  the  third  syllable.  Lastly,  the  final 
▼owel  is  the  twelfth  in  our  list  and  may  be  denoted  by  fifleen  differ- 
ent letters  or  combinations.  If  then,  as  we  have  supposed  he  may,  ho 
kits  the  consonants,  he  may  misspell  the  first  syllable  in  fourteen  modes, 
the  second  and  third  in  nineteen  each,  and  the  last  in  fourteen,  and 
jet,  use  in  each  case^  an  authorized  representative  of  the  sound  that 
strikes  his  ear. 

He  may  therefore  write  the  word  wrong  in  66  different  ways, 
and  still,  with  respect  to  the  marks  of  the  sounds,  keep  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  indulgent  genius  of  English  orthography. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  see  why  adults  so  oAen  find  the  task 
of  learning  to  read  and  write  with  accuracy,  one  of  hopeless 
magnitude.  We  are  probably  making  daily  advances  in  acquisitions 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  uses  of  our  letters,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  our  education  The  adult  expects  to  attain  in 
a  few  weeks,  what  has  cost  us  a  daily  exoense  of  labor,  for  years. 

If  it  is  true,  that  so  long  as  wc  clmg  with  intense  fondness  to  the 
deformities  of  our  orthography — with  a  fondness  like  the  mother's  love 
to  her  ofiapring,  enhanced  by  deformity — much  time  is,  and  must  be, 
wasted  over  the  ele.nentary  books  of  reading  and  spelling.  It  becomes 
the  friends  of  education  to  examine  the  facts,  and  act  with  energy, 
as  men  living  in  the  age  of  reform.  We  hive  laid  aside  the  wigs 
and  queues  and  hoops  of  our  ancestors;  what  harm  if  we  clip  a 
iMr/i  of  some  of  its  supernumerary  letters?  We  will  not  balance 
the  wheat  on  the  horse's  back  with  a  stone  ;*  why  continue  to  give 
balance  and  symmetry  (!)  to  though  and  the  hundreds  of  words  that 
reteroble  it,  by  as  useless  an  appendage  ?  Yet  we  laugh  at  others 
for  retaining  the  stone  and  ourselves  cling  to  the  other  with  a  pertina- 
cious contempt  of  him  who  is  not  equally  zealous  for  the  orthographic 
*  traditions'  of  the  men  of  olden  time.  Let  him  who  wishes  to  learn 
the  importance  of  reform,  here  examine  its  probable  effects,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  time  spent  by  children  in  acquiring  the  arts  of  reading 
and  spelling — to  the  acquisition  of  our  literature  by  foreig'iers,  and  its 
influence  over  them, — particularly  to  the  mentil  and  moral  im- 
provement of  English  and  American  colonies;  and  to  name  a  single 
case,  to  the  infant  settlements  of  Liberia  and  the  adjacent  Afri- 
can tribes.  It  were  easy  to  illustrate  its  bearing  on  each  of  ttiese, 
but  my  communication  is  already  long. 

*  It  ii  Mid  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  Dutch,  in  some  of  the  more  obscure  lettle- 
ments  of  our  country,  still  carry  their  grain  in  one  end  of  a  bag  thrown  over  a 
horte*a  back,  with  a  stone  in  the  other  end  to  balance  it. 
▼OL.    11. APRIL.  20 
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Art.  V. — Invention  or  a  new  Alphabet. 

[Tho  man  who  invents  a  valuable  machine,  to  diminish  labor,  or  increa«e 
wealth,  is  deemed  worthy  of  public  honors  and  rewards.  If  it  facilitates  the 
intercourse  of  men,  and  the  means  of  improvement,  he  is  ranked  still  higher; 
and  he  who  produces  something  original,  whether  it  be  an  instrument,  or  a  book, 
or  a  plan,  or  even  a  single  truth,  which  contributes  directly  and  in  a  high  degree 
to  the  promotion  of  intellectual  light,  is  placed  upon  the  calendar  of  public  Ben- 
efactors, to  whom  we  pay  a  never  ceasing  tribute  ofgratitude  and  respect. 
Watt,  and  Whitney,  and  Fulton,  and  Arkwright,  and  franklin,  and  Harvey, 
are  claimed  as  an  honor  to  their  country  on  such  grounds ;  and  the  birtlidaj  of 
Robert  Raikes,  is  a  jubilee  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

But  a  Cadmus  is  so  rarely  seen,  and  the  invention  of  a  written  language  is  an 
effort  of  genius  and  perseverance  so  unlike  auy  combination  of  wheels  and  levers 
and  movmff  powers, — so  dittinct  from  any  new  arrangement  of  words  and  ideas, 
or  any  of  those  plans  and  systems  which  genius  has  devised,  or  benevolence  exo- 
cutedf,  to  employ  written  Knguage  as  a  means  of  improving  mankind — that  we 
have  no  standard  by  which  to  estimate  at  once,  the  value  ol  the  original  discov- 
ery of  the  instrument f  by  means  of  wliich  all  these  operations  of  beneficence  are 
performed. 

Let  us,  however,  imagine  every  book  in  our  language  to  be  blotted  oat,  let  at 
sappose  ourselves  unable  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  the  absent,  or  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  past,  or  to  preserve  our  knowledge  ?br  the  future,  with  no  other 
evidence  of  our  rights  and  property  but  beads,  and  wampum,  and  landmarks,  and 
oral  testimony,  and  we  may  approximate  the  value  which  should  be  placed  upon 
tlie  labors  of  Sequoyah,  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet  which  serves  as  the  medium 
of  intercourse  to  the  Cherokee  nation.  Let  us  examine  the  moltitode  of  efibrts 
which  have  been  made  to  devise  a  perfect  alphabet  for  our  own  language,  bj 
the  most  learned  men,  and  we  can  better  estimate  the  honor  due  to  an  untutored 
Indian,  who  has  produced  an  alphabet  by  which  a  Cherokee  boy  mav  learn  to 
read  his  native  lan^ua^e  in  two  or  three  days,  as  readily  as  we  coufd  read  oar 
own,  afler  months  of  instruction.  We  are  persuaded  that  we  shall  gratify  oar 
readers  in  presenting  them  the  following  account  of  this  remarkable  inventioo, 
which  we  requested  from  Mr  Elias  iioudinot,  himself  a  Cherokee,  and  the 
editor  of  the  national  paper,  the  Cherokee  Phenix,  as  prepared  and  corrected  by 
himself] 

To  TUE  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Educatiom. 

Many  of  your  readers  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Cherokee 
Alphabet ;  but  few^  perhaps,  have  had  access  to  a  history  of  its  in- 
vention, and  hardly  any  have  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Alphabet 
itself.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  remarkable  display  of  genius  has 
not  been  more  generally  noticed  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  a 
proper  tribute  paid  to  the  untutored  inventor.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  do  justice  to  this  great  benefactor  of  the  Cherokees,  who,  by  his 
inventive  powers,  has  raised  them  to  an  elevation  unattained  by  any 
other  Indian  nation,  and  made  them  a  reading  and  intellectual  people. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  therefore  thought  proper 
to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  *  Annals  of  Education,'  a  short  ac- 
count of  this  invention,  and  some  particulars  relatinor  to  the  nature  of 
the  Alphabet.  In  cjiving  the  former,  I  shnll  take  occasion  to  use  the 
account  given  by  Mr  Knapp,  in  his  first  lecture  on  *  American  Lit- 
erature.' The  facts  stated  by  him  can  be  relied  upon,  as  they  were 
derived  from  Sequoyah  himself,  through  the  interpretation  of  intelli- 
gent Cherokees.     Mr  Knapp  prefaces  his  account  thus  : 
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*  The  Indians  themselves  are  becoming  philologists  and  grammarians,  and 
•zciting  the  wonder  of  the  world,  by  the  invention  of  leltrtrs.  The  invention  of 
the  Cherokee  alphabet,  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  pliilosopher  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  ;  but  as  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  any  satisfactory  account 
of  the  progress  and  history  of  this  (rreatest  effort  of  genius  of  the  present  day,  I 
will  state  what  I  know  of  it,  from  the  lips  of  the  inventor  himself 

Mr  Knapp  then  relates  the  manner  in  which  his  interview  with 
Sequoyah  was  conducted. 

*  In  the  winter  of  LS2--I,  a  delegation  of  the  Cherokees  visited  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  order  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  among  them 
was  Se-quo-yah',*  the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet.  His  English  name 
was  George  Guess  ;  he  was  a  half-blood  ;  but  had  never,  from  his  own  account, 
spoken  a  single  word  of  English  up  to  the  time  of  his  invention,  nor  since. 
Prompted  by  my  own  curii^sity,  and  urged  by  several  literary  friends,  I  applied 
to  Sequoyah,  throuirh  Ihe  medium  of  two  interpreters,  one  a  half-blood, 
Capt.  Rogers,  and  the  other  a  full-blood  chief,  whose  assumed  English  name  wae 
John  Maw,  to  relate  to  me,  as  minutely  as  possible,  the  mental  operations  and 
all  the  facts  in  his  discovery.  lie  cheerfully  complied  with  my  request,  and 
gave  very  deliberate  and  satisfactory  answers  to  every  question ;  and  was  at  the 
same  time  careful  to  know  from  the  interpreters  if  1  distinctly  understood  his 
answers.  No  stoick  could  have  been  more  grave  in  his  demeanor  than  was 
Sequoyah;  he  pondered,  according  to  tlie  Indian  custom,  for  a  considerable 
time  af\er  each  question  was  put,  before  he  made  his  reply,  and  oflen  took  a 
whiffof  his  calumet,  while  reflfcUng  on  an  answer.' 

The  appearance  and  habits  of  Sequoyah  are  those  of  a  full-blooded 
Cherokee,  though  his  grandfather,  on  the  father's  side,  was  a  white 
man.  He  was  educated  in  all  the  customs  of  his  nation,  and,  as  Mr 
K.  says,  was  and  is  to  this  day  ignorant  of  any  language  but  his  own. 

*The  details  of  the  examination  arc  loo  long  for  the  closing  paragraph  of  this 
lecture ;  but  the  substance  of  it  was  this :  That  he,  SequoyaTi,  was  now 
about  Bixty-6ve  years  old,  but  could  not  precisely  say  ;  that  in  early  life  he  was 
gay  and  talkative  ;  and  although  he  never  attempted  to  speak  in  Council  but 
once,  yet  was  oflen,  from  the  strength  of  his  memory,  his  easy  collo<^uiaI  pow- 
ers, and  ready  command  of  his  vernacular,  story-teller  of  the  convivial  party. 
His  reputation  for  talents  of  every  kind  gave  him  some  distinction  when  he  was 
qnite  young,  so  long  ago  as  St  Clair's  defeat.  In  this  campaign,  or  some  one 
taat  soon  followed  it,  a  Tetter  was  found  on  the  person  of  a  prisoner,  which  was 
wrongly  read  by  him  to  the  Indians.  In  some  of  their  deliberations  on  this 
■object j  the  question  arose  among  them,  whether  tliis  mysterious  power  of  the 
talking  leaf^  was  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  the  white  man,  or  the  discovery 
of  the  white  man  himself?  Most  of  his  companions  were  of  the  former  opinion, 
while  he  as  strenuously  maintained  the  latter.  This  frequently  became  a  subject 
of  contemplation  with  him  afterwards,  as  well  as  many  oUier  things  which  he 
knew,  or  nad  heard,  that  the  white  man  could  do  ;  but  he  never  sat  down  seri- 
ously to  reflect  on  the  subject,  until  a  swelling  on  his  knee  confined  him  to  his 
cabin,  and  which  at  length  made  him  a  cripple  for  life,  by  shortening  tlie  diseased 
leg.  Deprived  of  the  excitements  of  war,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  in  the 
long  nights  of  his  confinement,  his  mind  was  again  directed  to  the  mystery  of 
tho  power  of  speaking  by  letters ;  the  very  name  of  which,  of  course,  was  not 
to  be  found  in  nis  language.' 

The  immediate  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  the  great  un- 
dertaking, are  not  stated  by  Mr  Knapp.  It  appears  that  he  wa.s  led 
to  think  on  the  subject  of  writing  the  Cherokee  language  by  a  con- 
versation which  took  place  at  a  certain  town  called  Sauta.  Some 
young  men  were  remarking  on  the  wonderful  and  superior  talents  of 
the  white  people.     One  of  the  company  said  that  white  men  could  put 

•The  spelling  of  the  name  is  conformed  to  the  Cherokee  standard. 
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a  talk  upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  send  it  at  any  distance,  and  it  would 
be  peifectly  understood  by  thooe  who  would  receive  it.  All  admitted 
that  this  was  indeed  an  art  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indian,  and 
they  were  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  way  it  was  doLe. 
Sequoyah,  after  listening  for  a  while  in  silence  to  the  conversatioa, 
raii^ed  himself,  and  putting  on  an  air  of  great  importance,  observed, 
'  You  are  all  tools;  why  the  thing  is  very  easy ;  1  can  do  it  myself:* 
And  takhig  up  a  flat  stone  which  lay  near  him,  he  commenced 
making  words  on  it  with  a  pin.  After  a  few  minutes  he  told  them 
what  he  had  written,  hy  making  a  mark  for  each  word.  This  produ- 
ced a  laugh  and  the  conversation  on  that  suhject  ended.  The  inven- 
tive powers  of  Sequoyah  were  however  now  put  in  active  operation, 
although  It  would  seem  from  the  narrative  of  Mr  K.  that  he  had 
thought  on  the  subject  long  before,  and  had  to  contend  with  the 
prejudices  of  some  of  his  nation,  who  believed  that  the  knowledge  of 
letters  belonged  only  to  the  white  man.  Some  of  this  portion  of  bii 
countrymen  attempted  to  convince  him  that  God  had  made  that  great 
distinction  between  the  white  and  red  man,  by  relating  to  him  the 
following  tradition : 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  Yv^  we  yah  e,  a  term  applied  to  an 
Indian,  signifying  a  real  or  genuine  man;  and  the  yv  we  na  go^  or 
white  man.  The  Indian  was  the  elder,  and  in  his  hands  the  Creator 
placed  a  book;  in  the  handsof  the  other  he  placed  a  bow  and  arrow^ 
with  a  command  that  they  should  both  make  a  good  use  of  them. 
The  Indian  was  very  slow  in  receiving  the  book,  and  appeared  so 
indifferent  about  it  that  the  white  man  came  and  stole  it  from  him 
when  his  attention  was  directed  another  way.  He  was  then  com- 
pelled to  take  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  gain  his  subsistence  by  pursu- 
ing the  chase.  He  had  thus  forfeited  the  book  which  his  Crea((>r  had 
g laced  in  his  hands,  and  which  now  of  right  belonged  to  his  wliite 
rot  her. 
The  narration  of  such  a  story  was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  con- 
Tincc  Sequoyah,  and  to  divert  him  from  his  great  purpose.  After  the 
interview  at  Sauta  alluded  to  above,  he  went  home,  purchased  mate- 
rials, and  in  earnest  began  '  to  paint  the  Cherokee  lan^rua^e  on  paper.' 
The  process  of  his  labors  is  properly  detailed  by  Mr  Knapp  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

'From  the  cries  of  wild  beasts,  from  the  talents  of  the  mocking-bird,  fVom  tba 
Toices  of  his  children  and  his  companions,  he  knew  that  feelings  and  panioot 
were  conveyed  b^  different  sounds,  from  one  intelligent  being  to  another.  TIm 
thought  struck  him  to  try  to  ascertain  all  the  sounds  in  the  Cnerokee  langnag*. 
His  own  ear  was  not  remarkably  discriminating,  and  he  called  to  his  aid  Ui« 
more  acute  ears  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  found  great  assistance  from  them. 
When  he  thought  that  he  had  distinguished  all  the  different  sounds  in  their 
language,  he  attempted  to  use  pictorial  signs,  images  of  birds  and  beastf ,  to 
convey  these  sounds  to  others,  or  to  mark  uiem  in  his  own  mind.  He  soon 
dropped  this  method,  as  difficult  or  impossible,  and  tried  arbitrary  signs,  withoat 
any  regard  to  appearances,  except  such  as  might  assist  him  in  recollecting  them, 
and  distinguishing  them  from  each  other.* 

Sequoyah,  at  first,  thought  of  no  way  but  to  make  a  character  fer 
*Th»  ehaiaeter  dtnoting  tht  ChtrokM  msal  touad  of « in 
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Mch  word.  He  pursued  this  plan  for  about  a  year,  in  which  ti.ne  he 
had  put  down  several  thousand  characters.  He  was  then  convinced 
that  the  object  was  not  to  be  attained  in  that  way.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  discouraged.  He  firmly  believed  there  was  some  way  in  which 
the  Cherokee  language  could  be  expressed  on  paper,  and  alter  trying 
several  other  met  (tods,  he  at  length  hit  upon  the  idea  of  dividing  the 
words  into  parts  or  syllables.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  on  this  plan, 
when  he  found  to  his  great  satisfaction,  that  the  same  characters  would 
apply  in  different  wtirds,  and  that  the  number  would  be  comparatively 
few.  After  putting;  down  and  learning  all  the  syllables  that  he  could 
think  of,  he  would  listen  to  speeches,  and  the  conversation  of  strang- 
ers, and  whenever  a  word  occurred  which  had  a  part  or  syllable  in 
it,  which  he  had  not  before  thought  of,  he  would  recollect  it  until  he 
had  made  a  character  for  it.  In  this  way  he  soon  discovered  all  the 
■yllabJes  in  the  language.  After  commencing  upon  the  last  plm,  it 
is  believed  he  completed  his  system  in  about  a  month.  He  adopted 
a  number  of  English  letters  which  he  took  from  a  spelling  book  then 
in  his  possession.     Mr  Knapp  then  goes  on  to  state : 

'  At  firft,  these  signs  were  very  numerous  ;  and  when  he  got  so  far  as  to  think 
his  invention  was  nearly  accomplished,  he  had  about  two  hundred  characters  in 
his  AlphatHit.  By  the  aid  of  his  daughter,  who  seemed  tu  enter  in  the  genius 
of  hi«  labors,  h  •  reduced  them,  at  Int*!,  to  eighty -six,  the  number  he  now  uses. 
H«  then  set  to  work  to  make  these  charactem  more  comely  to  the  eye,  and  suc- 
ceeded. As  yet  he  had  not  the  knowledge  of  the  pen  as  an  instrument,  but 
made  bis  characters  on  a  piece  of  bark,  with  a  knife  or  nail.  At  this  time  he 
■eni  to  the  Indian  agent,  or  some  trader  in  the  nation,  for  paper  and  pen.  His 
ink  was  easily  made  from  some  of  the  bark  of  tlie  forettt  trees,  whose  coloring 
properties  be  had  previously  known  ;  and  afler  seeing  the  construction  of  the 
Mn,  he  soon  learned  to  make  one  ;  but  at  first  he  made  it  without  a  slit;  tbis 
meonvenieDce  was,  however,  quickly  removed  by  his  sagacity.' 

During  the  time  he  was  occupied  in  inventinT  the  alphabet,  he 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  all  his  friends  and  neighbors.  He  was 
frequently  told  that  he  was  throwing  away  his  time  and  labor,  and 
that  none  but  a  delirious  person,  or  an  idiot,  would  do  as  he  did. 
But  this  did  not  discourage  him.  He  would  listen  to  the  expostula* 
tions  of  hid  friends,  and  then  deliberately  light  his  pipe,  pull  his  spec- 
tacles over  his  eyes,  and  sit  down  to  his  work,  without  attempting  to 
Tindicate  his  conduct.  Af\cr  completing  his  system,  he  found  much 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  people  to  learn  it.  Nor  could  he  succeed 
until  he  went  to  the  Arkansas  and  taught  a  few  persons  there,  one 
of  whom  wrote  a  letter  to  some  of  his  friends  in  the  Cherokee  nation, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  sent  it  by  Sequoyah,  who  read  it  to  the 
people. 

So  contemptible  were  his  efforts  considered  by  the  Cherokees  gen- 
erally, that  he  was  laughed  at  as  a  '  fool.'  I  recollect  very  well,  the 
first  intimation  I  had  of  the  attempt  of  Sequoyah  to  invent  an  alpha- 
bet for  the  Cherokee  language.  In  the  winter  of  1822,  '23,  I  was 
travelling  with  an  intelligent  Cherokee,  who  is  now  the  principal 
Chief  of  the  nation,  on  a  road  leading  by  the  residence  of  Sequoyah. 
I  had  never  heard  of  him  until  my  companion  pointed  to  a  certain 
eabin  on  the  waj-aidef  and  observed,  '  there,  in  that  house  resides 
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George  Guess,  who  lias  been  for  the  last  year  attempting  to  invent 
an  alphabet.  He  his  been  so  iriKMisely  eniragcd  in  this  1oolii*h  un- 
dertaking, th'it  he  his  iiotjicctod  to  do  other  labor,  and  permitted  his 
farm  to  l)C  overrun  with  weeds  and  !)rinrs.*  We  rode  on,  and  I 
thought  no  more  of  Scquoyiih  and  his  alphabet,  until  a  portion  of  the 
Cherokees  had  nrtunlly  become  a  reading  people.  The  first  evidence 
I  received  of  the  existence  of  the  alphabet,  was  at  a  General  Council 
held  in  New  Echoia  in  1824,  when  1  saw  a  number  of  the  Cherokees 
readiu'/  and  writing  in  their  own  lanijuajje,  and  in  the  new  characters 
invented  by  one  of  their  untutored  citizens. 

The  mode  by  which   Sequoyah    introduced   his  alphabet   to  the 
notice  of  his  Arkansis  brethren,  is  minutely  described  by  Mr  Knapp. 

*  His  next,  dilficulfy  was  to   make  his  invention  known  to  his  countrymen ; 
for  by  this  time  he  had  become  so  abstracted  frun  his  tribe  and  thoir  usual  pur- 
suits, that  he   was  viewed   with  an  eye  of  8iis|)icion.     His  former  companions 
passed  his  wigwam   witliout  entering;   it,  and  mentioned  his  name  as  one  who 
was  practisincr  improper  spells,  for  notoriety   or  mischievous  purposes;  and  he 
seems  to  think  that  he   should   have  been   hardly  dealt  with,  if  his  docile  and 
unambitious  di.sposition  hid   not  been  so  irpnernlly  acknowledged  by  his  tribe. 
At  length  he  summoned  soitie  of  the  most  distiniruished  of  his  nation,  in   order 
to  make  his  communication  to  them — and  after  ^ivinortbem  the  best  explanation 
of  his  discovery  that  he  could,  strippinir  it  of  all  s(i|>ernatural  influence,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  to  them,  in  jrood  earnest,  that  he  had  made  a  discovery. 
His  daughter,  who  wa;?  nf)\v  his  only  pupil,  was  ordered  to  gro  out  of  hearing, 
while  he  requested  his  friends  to  name  a  word  or  sentiment  which  he  put  down, 
and  then  she  was  called  in  and  read  it  to  them  ;  then  the  father  retired,  and  the 
daughter  wrote ;  the   Indians  were   wonder  struck  ;  but  not  entirely  satisfied. 
Sequoyah  then   proposed,  that    the  tribe    should    select  several    youths  from 
among  their  brightest  young  men,  that  he  miffht  communicate  the  mystery  to 
them.     This  was  at  length  agreed  to,  although  theie  was  .^ome  lurking  suspicion 
of  necromancy  in  the  >%MU)le  business.     John   Maw,  (his  Indian  name  I  hare 
forgotten,)  a  full-blood,  with  several  others,  were  selected  for  this  purfmse.     The 
trilM}    watched  the  youths  for  several  months  with  anxietv  ;  and  when  they 
offered  themselves  foi  examination,  the  feelings  of  all  were  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch.     The  youths  were  separated  from  their  master,  and  from  each 
oilier,  and  watched  with  great  care.     The  uninitiated  directed  what  the  master 
and  pupil  shuuid  write  to  each  other,  and  these  tests  were  varied  in  such  a 
manner,  as  not  only  to  destroy  their  infidelity,  but  most  firmly  to  fix  their  faith. 
The  Indians,  on  this,  ordered    a  great  feast,  and  made  Sequoyaii  conspicuous 
at  it.     How  nearly  is  man  alike  in  every  age  !     Pythagoras  did  the  same  on  the 
discovery  of  an  important   principle  in  geometry.     Sequoyah  became  at  once 
■chool -master,  professor,  philosopher,  and  a  chief.     Flis  countrymen  were  proud 
of  his  talents,  and  held  him  in  reverence  as  one  favored  by  the  Great  Spirit.* 

Mr  Knapp  then  goes  on  to  describe  his  efforts  as  to  numbers,  of 
which  I  have  no  knowledge  than  what  is  contained  in  this  account. 

*  He  did  not  stop  here,  but  carried  his  discoveries  to  numbers.  He  of  course 
knew  nothing  of  the  Arabick  digits,  nor  of  the  power  of  Roman  letters  in  the 
science.  The  Cherokees  had  mental  numerals  to  one  hundred,  and  had  words 
for  all  numbers  up  to  that ;  but  they  had  no  signs  or  characters  to  assist  them  in 
enumerating,  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  or  dividing.  He  reflected  upon 
this  until  he  had  created  their  elementary  principle  in  his  mind ;  but  he  was  at 
first  obliged  to  make  words  to  express  his  meaning,  and  tlien  signs  to  explain  it. 
By  this  process  he  soon  had  a  clear  conception  of  numbers  up  to  a  million.  His 
mat  difficulty  was  at  the  threshold,  to  fix  the  powers  of  his  siffns  according  to 
tneir  places.  When  this  was  overcome,  his  next  step  was  in  adding  up  his  dif- 
ferent  numbers  in  ordei  to  put  down  the  fraction  of  the  decimal,  and  give  the 
whole  number  to  his  next  place.  But  when  I  knew  him.  he  had  overcome  all 
these  difficulties,  and  was  quite  a  ready  arithmetician  in  the  fiindaniental  rules.* 
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I  ought  to  add,  that  the  figures  in  use  among  the  Cherokees,  are 
the  Arabic  figures. 

After  having  narrated  the  result  of  his  interview  with  Sequoyah^ 
Mr  Knapp  states  further  particulars  relating  to  the  genius  and  talents 
of  this  *  American  Caduius.' 

'This  waa  Ihn  resul  of  my  interview  ;  and  I  can  safely  say.  that  I  have  sel- 
dom met  a  man  of  more  siirewdness  than  Sequoyah,  lie  adhered  to  all  the 
eustoiiis  of  ills  countiy  ;  and  when  Ills  assrciate  ehiefH  on  the  uiission  assaiiied 
our  cr>Btume,  he  was  dressed  in  nil  respects  like  an  Indian.  Sequoyah  is  a 
man  ol  diversified  talents ;  he  passes  from  metaphysical  and  philosophical 
investigfation  to  meclianirai  occupations,  with  the  ffreatest  ease.  The  only 
practical  mechanics  he  was  acquainted  with,  were  a  few  bundling  blacksmiths, 
who  could  make  a  routri)  tomahawk,  or  tinker  the  lock  of  a  rine  ;  yet  he  became 
a  white  and  silver  smith,  without  any  instruction,  and  made  spurs  and  silver 
spoons  w^ith  neatness  ami  skill,  to  the  trreat  admiration  of  people  of  the  Cherokee 
nation.  Seqnoyah  has  also  a  ^reat  taste  for  painting.  He  mixes  his  colors 
with  skill :  takinir  all  tiie  art  and  science  of  his  trilie  upon  the  subject,  he  added 
to  it  many  ciieniical  f  x)>eriments  of  his  own.  and  some  of  them  were  very  suc- 
cessful, and  would  b»*  worth  beinir  known  to  our  painters.  For  hie  drawings  he 
had  no  model  but  what  nature  furnislied.  and  he  often  copied  them  with  aston- 
ishinsr  faithfulness.  His  resemblances  of  the  human  form,  it  is  true,  are  coarse, 
but  ofVen  spirited  and  correct ;  and  he  ^ave  action,  and  sometimes  jriuce.  tf>  his 
representations  of  animals.  He  had  nnvt-r  sreii  a  camel  hair  pencil,  when  he 
made  use  of  the  hair  of  wild  animals  for  his  l)ru^hes.  Some  of  his  productions 
discover  a  considerable  jiractical  knowledire  of  pers})ective  ;  but  he  could  not 
have  formed  rules  for  this.  The  painters  in  the  early  ajr^s  were  many  years 
coming  to  a  knowledge  of  this  part  of  their  art ;  and  even  now  they  are  more 
successful  in  the  art  than  perfect  in  the  rules  of  it.  The  manners  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cadmus  are  the  moi^t  easy,  and  his  habits  those  of  the  most  assiduous 
scholar;  and  his  disposition  is  more  lively  than  that  of  any  Indian  I  ever  saw. 
He  understood  and  felt  the  advantairrs  the  white  man  had  hmg  enjoyed,  of 
having  the  accumulations  of  every  branch  of  kiiowh-dije,  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  means  of  a  written  lanijuacre,  while  the  red  man  could  only  com- 
mit his  thoughts  to  uncertain  tradition.  He  reasoned  correctly,  when  he  urged 
this  to  his  friends  as  the  cause  why  the  red  man  had  made  so  few  advances  in 
knowledge  in  comparison  with  us  ;  and  to  remedy  this  was  one  of  his  great  aims, 
and  one  which  he  lias  accomplished  beyond  that  of  any  other  man  living,  or 
perhaps,  any  other  who  ever  existed  in  a  rude  state  of  nature.' 

Mr  Knapp  closes  by  obscrvinsf  thnt  *  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  a  lbu!it  of  types  c;i.Ht  for  his  alph  ihet,'  6lc.  which,  however, 
u  a  mistake.  The  types  no.v  u.-*ed  at  New  Kchota  in  printing  the 
Cherokee  Phcnix,  were  paid  for  by  the  Cherokee  Government  and 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  their  friends  in  the  United  States,  and 
procured  through  the  kind  ai^ency  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Boaid  of  Commissir)ners  for  loreign  mi.*<sion.s. 

As  to  the  nature  and  characteri.'*tics  of  the  Alphabet,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  you  to  a  vvjy  satisfactory  and  correct  account  fur- 
nished by  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  a  missionary  among  the 
Cherokees,  and  inserted  in  the  first  number  of  the  Cherokee  Phenix. 

When  the  usefulness  of  the  Cherokee  Alphabet  became  fully  de- 
veloped, it  spread  through  the  nation  in  a  manner  unprecedented. 
Heading  and  writing  very  soon  became  common,  for  within  a  few 
months  after  its  introduction,  there  were  Chcrokees  in  various  parts 
of  the  nation  who  could  use  the  '  talking  leaf.'  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  it  was  at  first  confined  to  the  more  obscure  individuals  of 
the  Cherokees,  nor  did  the  most  intelligent  portion  consider  it  of  any 
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importance  until  their  senses  gave  evidence  of  the  existence  and 
utility  of  this  reinarknble  invention,  when  they  saw  them  read  and 
l^rite  in  their  own  l<-uig;inge. 

To  increase  its  utility,  the  Council  of  the  Cherokee  nation  had  a 
fount  of  types  cast,  as  hns  lieeu  already  ob.<efved,  and  a  newspiper 
established,  printed  in  the  Engljsh  and  Cherokee  languages.  About 
200  copies  of  this  newspaper  are  circulated  weekly,  in  the  nation, 
and  read  by  hundreds  in  every  section  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
pre.*:s  hive  also  been  published  in  Cherokee,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
and  a  Hymn  book  ;  and  a  tract  containing  portions  of  Scripture.  It 
is  found  that  these  publications  are  read  with  great  interest,  and 
weekly  meetings  are  held  in  some  neighborhoods,  to  read  the  Chero- 
kee Phenix. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  *o  say  what  proportion  of  the  Cherokees  may 
be  called  a  reading  people.  At  a  convention  of  gentlemen,  well  ca- 
pable of  forming;  a  correct  judorment,  held  at  New  Echota  in  1830, 
six  years  after  the  invention  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  adult  males  could  read  and  write 
in  their  own  language.  I  am  convinced  there  is  nothing  exaggeiated 
in  this  calculation.  And  if  they  are  suffered  to  go  on  as  they  have 
done,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  reading  and  writing  will  h% 
universal  among  them.  E.  Boudinot. 


Note.  The  following  account,  given  by  Sequoyah  to  the  late  la- 
mented Mr  Evarts,  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  nar- 
rative, and  gives  some  additional  facts. 

Mr  Evarts  asked  Guess,  by  David  Brown  as  an  interpreter,  to  toll 
what  induced  him  to  form  an  alphabet,  and  how  he  proceeded  in 
doincf  it.     His  reply,  as  written  by  Mr  Evarts,  was  as  follows : 

'  He  had  observed  that  many  things  were  found  out  by  men,  and 
known  in  the  world,  but  that  this  knowledge  escaped  and  was  lost, 
for  want  of  some  way  to  preserve  it.  He  had  also  observed  white 
people  write  things  on  paper,  and  he  had  seen  books ;  and  he  know 
that  what  was  written  down,  remained,  and  was  not  forgotten.  He 
had  attempted,  therefore,  to  fix  certain  marks  for  sounds,  and  thought 
that  if  he  could  make  things  fast  on  paper,  it  would  be  like  catching 
a  wild  animal  and  taming  jt.  He  had  found  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
ceeding with  this  alphabet,  as  he  forgot  che  sounds  which  he  had 
assigned  to  marks,  and  he  was  much  puzzled  about  a  character  of 
the  hissing  sound,  but  when  this  point  was  settled,  he  proceeded 
easily  and  rapidly.  This  alphabet  (af^er  surmounting  the  first  diffi- 
culties) cost  him  a  month's  study.  lie  afterwards  made  an  alphabet 
for  the  pen,  (that  is,  for  speedy  writing)  the  characters  of  which  he 
wrote  under  the  corresponding  characters  of  the  other. 

'Guess  is  ab(»ut  fifty  years  old,  modest  in  appearance,  and  was,  at 
th?  interview  abovementioned,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  his  couotrj. 
He  speaks  only  the  Cherokee  language.' 
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Art.  VI. — ^Description  op  the  Cherokee  Alphabet. 

niit  f  llowing  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Rev  Samuel  A  Worceiter,  to  the 
£aitor  of  the  Cherokee  Pheniz,  is  copied  from  the  first  number  of  that  P^pory 
mud  presents  an  account  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet  by  a  gentleman  qualined  to 
ieompare  it  witli  the  alphabets  of  cultivatea  nations.  The  letteiv  as  amjigtd 
In  the  order  used  by  Sequoyah,  are  omitted.] 

.  The  number  of  characters  (in  the  Cherokee  Alphabet  of  Gaess)  is 
86.  The  origiual  number  was  86,  one  of  which  has  since  been  omitted, 
o  being  too  little  distinct  in  the  sound  represented  by  it  from  another 
eharacter. 

The  arrangement,  like  that  of  all  other  alphabets  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge,  is  entirely  without  system.  The  characters  appear  to 
bare  been  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  presented  themiel?es 
to  the  mind  or  to  the  eye  of  the  inventor,  when  he  was  patting  the 
fnisbing  stroke  to  his  work,  by  embodying  his  signs  of  sounds,  after 
having  found  his  number  sufficient  for  writing  all  the  words  of  the 
tanguage. 

A  systematic  arrangement  of  the  characters,  with  the  sound*  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  the  Roman  letters,  will  be  attempted  below.  Bat 
il  is  necessary  first  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  Ro- 
man letters  are  used. 

The  vowels  have  the  following  sounds  : — 

a  as  a  in  father,  or  short,  as  a  in  rival ; 

e  as  a  in  hate,  or  short,  as  e  in  net ; 

i  as  i  in  pique,  or  short,  as  i  in  pit ; 

o  as  aw  in  law,  or  short,  as  o  in  not ; 

t(  as  00  in  fool,  or  short,  as  u  in  full. 

To  t^ese  add  v  as  u  in  but,  made  nasal ;  nearly  as  if  followed  by 
the  French  nasal  n. 

This  sound  is  not  found  in  the  English  language.  I  have  ased  the 
latter  v  as  a  vowel,  because  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  representa- 
tive  of  the  sound,  and  this  letter,  when  the  use  of  it  is  explained,  will 
answer  the  design  as  well  as  another. 

The  consonants  are  used  as  fdlows : — 

D  represents  nearly  the  same  sound  as  in  English,  hot  approiimat- 
jog  to  t;  g,  nearly  the  same  as  its  hard  sound  in  English,  bat  ap- 
pioumating  to  k;  h,  k,  lytn,  ft,  g,  5,  t,  tr,  v,  as  in  English.  The  letter 
f ,  as  in  English,  is  invariably  followed  by  u,  with  the  same  powers 
aquivalent  to  ho.  The  sounds  of  the  other  Roman  consonants 
never  occur. 

The  following  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  alphabet  proposed. 
Those  syllables  which  are  written  with  the  consonant  g,  except  t 
ga,  sometimes  have  the  sound  of  jt. — A  do,  s  du,  0*  dv,  are  sometimes 
aoonded  to,  tu,  tv.  Those  written  with  tl,  except  £  tla,  sometimea 
vary  to  dl.  Instead  of  ts,  might  be  written  ds,  but  the  distinctioo  is 
not  very  perceptible.  A  German  would  write  with  sofficient  accuraey 
sa»  ze,  6^.  Each  character  expresses  a  syllable  by  itself,  with  d» 
exception  of  tf^^which  has  precisely  the  power  of  the  Roman  s,  and 
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is  never  used  but  as  a  prefix  to  a  syllable  beginning  with  the  sound  of 
g,  q,  or  d,  unless,  occasionally,  before  ©  ka,  w  ta,  *&  te,  and  a  tih. — 
To  dispense  with  this  character,  and  substitute  in  its  stead  a  separate 
character  for  each  of  its  combinations,  would  require  the  addition  of 
17  new  characters.  This  would  make  the  whole  amount  to  102,  and 
would  render  the  alphabet  entirely  syllabic. 

CHARACTERS  SYSTEMATICALLY  ARRANGED,  WITH  THE   SOUNDS. 

Da  Re  Ti  iftoo^uiv 

#  ga  ©  ka  K  ge  y  gi  a  go  j  gu  e  gv 

<*  ha  ?  Ikj  Ji  hi  i«  ho  r  hii  dr  hv 

w  la  tf  le  F  li  (s  lo  m  Iu  •*  Iv 

?•  ma  Of  me  n  mi  ^  mo  y  mu 

e  na  ir  hna  a  naii  ji  ne  n  ni  z  no  ^  nu  ch  nv 

X  qua  tO  que  rp  qui  •v^  quo  *«)  quu  8  quv 

<yd  s  V  sa  4  se  £  si  •(  so  v»  su  R  sv 

^  da  w  ta  f  (le  ^  te         .i  di  vi  lib      a  do  s  du  tf*  dv 

A  dla  £  tia  L  tie  g  tli  '^  tlo  ^  tlu  p  tlv 

a  tsa  T  tsc  !p  tsi  k  tso  J  tsu  cs  tsv 

Cu  wa  d5  we  ©  \vi  c?  wo  ^  wu  ^  wv 

«»  ya  V?  yc  »5  yi  fi  yo  cr  yu  b  yv 

This  circumstance  of  the  Alphabet  being  syllabic,  and  the  number 
of  syllables  so  small,  is  the  greatest  reason  why  the  task  of  learning  to 
read  the  Cherokee  language  is  so  vastly  easier  than  that  of  learning  to 
read  English. 

When  an  English  scholar  recollects  the  tedious  months  occupied  in 
his  spelling-book,  ho  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  astonishment,  and  nearly 
incredible,  that  an  active  Cherokee  boy  may  learn  to  read  his  own  lan- 
guage in  a  day,  and  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  is  ordinarily 
requisite.  Yet  such  is  believed  to  be  the  fact.  Nor  is  it  so  great  a 
mystery  to  one  who  has  learned  to  read  both  languages,  and  who 
reflects  a  little  on  the  subject.  When  an  English  child  has  learned 
the  names  of  his  letters,  he  has  just  bffirun  learning  to  read.  The 
main  thing  is  to  learn  the  fombi nations  of  sounds  ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  a  still  more  difficult  task,  to  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  must 
pronounce  the  name  of  each  successive  lettfcr  in  order  to  read.  If,  for 
illustration,  ba,  were  to  be  pronounced  be-a,  he  would  soon  learn. 
But  afler  once  learning  to  pronounce  the  letter  be,  then  to  detach 
from  the  consonant  sound  that  of  the  vowel  r, — and  attach  to  it  that 
of  a  in  one  instance,  i  iu  another,  and  so  on,  and  in  the  same  manner 
to  learn  a  thousand  other,  and  some  of  them  extremely  complicated 
combinations,  is  a  task  indeed.  But  tlie  Cherokee  boy  has  not  a 
single  combination  to  learn,  except  that  of  s  with  a  succeeding  con- 
sonant ;  and  the  name  of  each  character  is  the  syllable  which  it  rep- 
resents. To  read  is  only  to  repeat  successively  tlic  namcrj  of  the  several 
letters.  When,  therefore,  he  has  learned  two  characters,  he  can  read 
a  word  composed  of  those  two ;  when  he  has  learned  three,  he  can 
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read  anj  word  WTitten  with  those  three,  and  when  he  has  learned  his 
ilphabet,  he  can  read  his  language.  I  say  he  can  read,  not  perfect- 
ly* but  he  can  spell  out  the  meaning,  and,  by  practice,  may  become 
perfect 

But  another  very  important  advantage  which  this  alphabet  has  over 
the  Roman,  as  applied  to  the  writing  of  the  English  language,  is,  that 
excepting  the  variations  of  longer  or  shorter,  harder  or  sofler,  as  from 
j[d  to  t,)  and  more  or  less  aspirated  sounds,  each  character  is  the 
inyariable  representative  of  the  same  sound ;  while  in  English,  the 
same  sound  may  have  half  a  dozen  different  signs,  or  the  same  sign 
may  represent  as  many  different  sounds. 

The  alphabet  used  by  Mr  Pickering  in  his  Cherokee  Grammar, 
and  some  other  modifications  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  as  applied  to 
languages  till  lately  unwritten,  possess  the  same  advantage.  Hence 
it  is,  that  a  Sandwich  Islander,  though,  as  I  suppose,  he  cannot  equal 
the  Cherokee  with  his  syllabic  alphabet,  will  yet,  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  acquires  the  art  of  reading,  leave  every  English  scholar  far 
behind. 

Another  source  of  wonder  in  regard  to  the  Cherokee  alphabet  is, 
that  so  few  syllabic  characters  are  sufficient  to  write  a  language. 
They  are  certainly  sufficient  to  write  it,  and  that,  for  the  reason  im- 
plied in  the  last  paragraph,  in  a  manner  vastly  more  perfect  than  the 
English  language  is  written  by  means  of  the  Roman  alphabet  of 
letters. 

Two  things  account  for  the  fewness  of  the  requisite  syllabic  char- 
acters. First  the  fewness  of  consonant  sounds  in  the  language. 
Secondly,  and  chiefly,  the  circumstance  that  every  syllable  in  the 
language  ends  with  a  vowel  sound.  A  little  calculation  will  shew 
what  a  vast  difference  the  latter  circumstance  makes  in  the  number 
of  possible  syllables. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  number  of  simple  and  compound  conso- 
nant sounds  in  each  of  two  languages  to  be  15,  and  the  number  of 
vowel  sounds  six :  in  either  language  a  vowel  standing  alone  may 
constitute  a  syllable ;  but  in  one,  every  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel 
sound,  (as  in  Cherokee,) — in  the  other,  (as  in  English,)  a  syllable 
may  either  begin  or  end,  or  both,  with  a  consonant.  Now,  though 
the  number  of  consonants  and  of  vowels  is  the  same  in  each  language, 
yet,  if  my  arithmetic  is  correct,  the  number  of  possible  syllables  in 
the  latter  is  153(3 — while  in  the  former  it  is  only  96.  On  this  account 
the  syllabic  method  of  writing  would  be  readily  applicable  to  ther 
languages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands;  while  to  some  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, as  the  Choctaw,  for  example,  its  application  would  be  next  to 
iin  impossibility.  The  attempt  has  been  made  in  reference  to  the 
last  mentioned  language,  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  that  country, 
who,  having  swelled  the  number  of  bis  characters  to  more,  I  believe, 
than  600,  was  still  uncertain  whether  his  task  was  accomplished.  To 
the  Cherokee  language  the  system  is  proved  to  be  applicable ;  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  result  of  its  application,  will  be  such  as  to  be 
the  just  occasion  of  many  thanksgivings  to  God. 
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In  succeeding  letters,  Mr  Worcester  makes  the  following  additional 
remarks  upon  the  <ilpliabct,  and  its  reception  among  the  Cherokces. 

*  In  no  language,  probably,  can  the  art  of  reading  be  acquired  with 
nearly  the  same  I'acility.  Young  Cherok*?es  travel  a  great  distance 
to  be  instructed  in  this  easy  method  of  writing  and  reading.  In  three 
days  they  are  able  to  commence  letter  writing,  and  return  home  to 
their  native  villages,  prepared  to  teach  others/ 

*  Their  enthusiasm  is  kindled  ;  great  numbers  have  learned  to  read; 
they  are  circulating  hymns  and  portions  of  Scripture,  and  writing 
letters  every  day  ;  and  have  given  a  medal  to  the  inventor  of  the  won- 
derful method  of  writintj  their  own  lanijuacre/ 

*Thcy  have  talked  much  of  printing  in  the  new  and  famous  charac- 
ter ;  and  have  appropriated  money  to  procure  a  press  and  types,  and 
taken  measures  to  ascertain  the  cost.  Some  are  eagerly  anticipating 
the  printing  of  the  w^ord  of  God,  in  a  manner  in  which  they  can  read 
and  understand  it.' 

The  following  extract  from  a  conununication  frotn  a  gentleman  who 
visited  the  Cherokee  country  in  18*28,  will  shew  the  progress  of  al- 
phabetical instruction  at  that  time. 

*  When  I  travelled  through  the  Cherokee  Nation,  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  18*28,  before  the  press  was  set  up,  or  any 
printing  had  been  executed  in  the  alphabet  of  Guess,  I  was  in- 
formed in  many  parts  of  the  nation,  that  almost  all  the  young  and 
middle  aged  men  could  read  in  that  alpha}>et,  with  many  of  the  old 
men,  and  of  the  women,  and  of  the  children.  One  very  old  Cherokee 
man  came  to  a  place  where  I  spent  a  night,  to  obtain  a  sheet  of  paper, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend,  residing  among  that 
portion  of  the  tribe  wer?tof  the  Mississippi.  When  asked  if  he  could 
write,  he  replied  that  he  could  not,  but  that  his  son  had  learned  the 
new  letters  and  could  write  what  he  told  him.  A  small  full-Cherokee 
boy,  who  had  been  received  into  one  of  the  schools  from  a  very  ignor- 
ant part  of  the  nation,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  English  language, 
except  that  he  was  begirming  to  learn  the  nlj)habet,  was  requested  to 
read  a  few  lines  in  the  characters  of  Guess,  that  were  printed  in  Bos- 
ton merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  language,  lie  read  it  correctly,  and 
without  hesitation.' 

'  I  frequently  saw,  as  I  rode  from  place  to  place,  Cherokee  leMers 
painted  or  cut  on  the  trees  by  the  rop.d  ^ide,  on  fences,  houses,  and 
oflen  on  pieces  of  bark  or  l)oard,  lying  about  the  houses.  The  alpha- 
bet of  Guess  had  never  been  taught  in  schools.  The  people  have 
learned  it  from  one  another;  and  that  too  without btx)ks,  or  paper,  or 
any  of  the  common  facilities  for  writing  or  teaching.  They  cut  the 
letters,  or  drew  them  with  a  piece  of  coal,  or  with  i>aint.  Bark, 
trees,  fences,  the  walls  of  houses,  &.c.  answered  the  purjKise  of  paper 
or  slates.' 

'That  the  mass  of  a  people,  without  schools  or  book.s,  should  by 
mutual  assistance,  without  extraneous  impulse  or  aid,  acquire  the  art 
of  reading,  and  that  in  a  character  wholly  original,  is,  I  believe,  a 
phenomenon  unexampled  in  modern  times.' 
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Art.  VTII. — Language  of  Infancy. — No.  III. 

By  T.  H.  Gallaudkt. 

In  the  two  former  essays,  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  modes  in  which  the  expressions  of  the  countenance^  and  espe- 
raJly  of  the  mother's,  may  be  employed  in  the  elementary  stages 
of  the  education  of  the  child.  This  is,  indeed,  the  true  language 
dT  infancy, — a  language  which  Nature  inspires,  and  without  which, 
in  connection  with  signs  and  gestures,  oral  language  would  be  of 
very  difficult  attainment,  if  it  could  be  acquired  at  all,  with  com- 
{dele  precision  and  accuracy. 

It  19  to  this  latter  pomt,  diat  I  wish,  at  present,  particularly  to 
invite  the  attention  oi  my  readers. 

The  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made,  to  account  for  all  the 
pleasurable  and  painful  emotions  which  we  feel  on  hearing  certain 
sounds,  on  the  mere  principles  of  association.  That  this  is  true 
with  regard  to  a  very  great  number  of  sounds,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  But  it  seems  to  me  equally  true,  that  there  are  certain 
noiple  sounds  which  are  originally  eidier  pleasant  or  painful  to  the 
human  ear  ;  which  are  universally  so  ;  and  which  always  continue 
to.  be  80,  unless  modified  or  changed  by  some  peculiar  associations 
affecting  ]!)articular  individuals,  or  classes  of  men. 

This  is  certainly  true  with  regard  to  many  of  the  objects  of  taste^ 
which  are  originally  and  every  where,  if  the  organs  of  taste  are  in 
a  natural  and  healdiy  state,  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  with  regard  to  tlie  other  senses? 

Besides,  it  is  well  known,  that  many  of  the  cries  of  animals  are 
understood  by  their  young  at  so  early  an  age  diat  it  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  principle  of  association.  Can  the  human  ear 
be  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  brute  in  this  respect  ?  And 
sorely  the  melodies  of  a  succession  of  sweet  tones,  or  the  harmony 
of  combined  ones,  and  the  contrary  harsh  and  discordant  tones, 
depend  on  6xed  and  invai-iable  principles,  recognized  by  all  who 
have  an  ear  for  music,  and  among  all  nations.  But  if  all  this  de- 
pends on  the  mere  association  of  perceptions,  and  ideas,  and  emo- 
tions, it  takes  place  at  so  early  a  period,  and  so  completely  eludes 
aD  attempts  at  analysis,  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  not  to 
be  taken  into  tlie  account. 

I  assume  it,  then,  as  a  &ct,  tliat  there  are  many  inarticulate 
sounds  of  the  human  voice  which  when  heard  by  the  infant,  are 
accompanied,  in  its  breast,  with  either  pleasant  or  painful  emotions, 
and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  indicate  good-will  or  disapprobation, 
OD  the  part  of  the  one  who  utters  them.  And  when  such  sounds 
are  accompanied  with  certain  expressions  of  the  countenance,  and 
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motions  of  the  body,  they  become  still  more  afTectiug  and  intelligi- 
ble. 

These  inarticulate  sounds,  varying  in  tone,  in  force,  and  in  in- 
flection, prepare  the  way  for  the  child's  being  aidea  to  understand 
somewhat  of  the  import  of  articulate  sounds,  from  the  tones,  the 
force,  and  the  inflections  with  which  they  are  uttered.  But  tliis 
assistance  is  of  very  limited  extent.  It  gives  a  general  character 
to  the  whole  phrase  or  sentence  which  is  uttered,  more  especially 
with  regard  to  the  emotions  that  exist  in  the  breast  of  the  speaker^ 
or  those  wliich  he  wishes  to  produce  in  the  hearer.  With  regard 
to  the  precise  import  of  individual  words,  (with  one  exception,)  or 
of  the  phrase,  it  is  wholly  unmeaning. 

This  exception  is,  when  tlie  sounds  of  animals  are  imitated,  or 
when  some  ot  the  qualities  of  sound,  as  high  and  low,  loud  and 
soft,  are  explained  by  actual  examples. 

In  all  other  respects,  then,  when  a  child  hears  single  words,  for 
the  first  time,  or  the  combination  of  words  into  phrases,  these  words 
and  plirases,  are  quito  unintelligible,  unless  accompanied  with  a 
reference  to  objects  addressed  to  some  one  of  the  other  senses. 
If  the  words  relate  to  smell,  that  sense  must  be  addressed  by  an 
object  to  which  tlie  worils  refer ;  if  to  taste,  to  touch,  or  to  sight, 
these  respective  senses  must  be  addressed  in  the  same  manner. 

Now  the  words  in  our  language  which  relate  to  objects  of  sight, 
and  dieir  qualities ;  or  to  relations,  and  analogies,  and  comparisons, 
derived  from  this  sense,  form  the  most  numerous  class.  It  is 
through  tliis  sense,  peculiarly,  that  mind  has  intercourse  with  mind. 
The  soul  speaks  through  the  eye,  the  features,  the  ten  tliousand 
varied  expressions  of  the  countenance,  the  signs,  gestures,  and 
attitudes  of  the  body,  with  a  distinctness  and  force,  of  which  none 
of  tlie  other  senses  participate  in  any  thing  like  an  equal  degree. 

The  little  words  and  phrases  whicii  are  fii-st  addressed  to  the 
child,  would  not  be  understood,  if  they  were  not  accompanied  with 
certain  expressions  of  countenance,  and  motions  of  the  hands  and 
pointing  to  the  objects  referred  to. 

Every  body  knows  how  tiie  hands  are  alluringly  moved  towards 
the  speaker,  and  how  his  very  face  also  invites  approach,  when  the 
words  *  come  to  me,'  are  addressed  to  tlie  ciiild ;  and  how  the 
expression  of  countenance  varies,  and  tlic  movement  of  the  hand 
also,  when  'go  away'  is  uttered. 

Sometimes,  these  expressions  of  countenance,  or  motions  of  the 
hands,  and  pointing  with  them,  are  so  faint  and  indistinct,  that  the 
child  is  at  a  loss  to  undoi^sland  what  is  said,  and  continues  to  scru 
tinize  the  face  of  the  s])eaker,  and  to  look  around  for  some  more 
definite  allusion,  until  an  efiiirt  is  made  to  relieve  it  from  this  un- 
certainty, by  a  more  distinct  look  and  motioii. 

If  these  principles  are  correct;  it  shows  the  importance  of  attcn- 
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tkm  to  two  objects,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  education  of  the 
ebild,  and  especially  at  that  period,  when  he  begins  to  under$tand 
ike  import  of  words.  The  tones  of  the  voice  and  its  inflections, 
should  be  cultivated,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  care  of  the 
child,  so  as  togive  them  pleasantness,  distinctness,  and  a  natural 
expression.  The  countenance  and  the  motions  of  the  limbs  and 
body,  and  its  attitudes,  should  be,  to  the  highest  degree  possible,  a 
Uoing  exposition  of  the  oral  language^  which  the  child  is  beginning 
to  acquire. 

Only  notice  the  deep  interest,  the  intense  gaze,  the  delighted 
attenticm  with  which  the  little  learner  regards  the  speaker,  whose 
look  and  gesture  are  marked  by  life,  and  expression,  and  force ; 
the  ease  with  which  he  seems  to  understand  what  is  said  to  him  ; 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  listens  for  still  further  conversa- 
tion ;  and  no  further  illustration  is  necessary  to  show  how  much 
m^  be  accomplished,  by  cultivating  this  part  of  the  language  of 
infancy. 

In  confirmation  of  the  principles  advanced  in  this,  and  the  pre- 
ceding essays,  I  would  refer  such  of  my  readers  as  can  procure  it, 
to  the  deeply  philosophical  and  ingenious  work  of  Charles  BeU, 
entitled  '  Essays  on  the  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expressiixip' 
I  believe  there  are  very  few  copies  in  our  country,  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  cannot  get  access  to  the  work,  I  propose,  as  a 
ocmclusbn  to  this  essay,  to  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  its 
leading  views,  especially  as  they  go  to  establish,  from  physiological 
principles,  from  the  very  structure  and  organization  of  our  bodies, 
the  truth  of  the  sentiments  which  I  am  advocating  in  these  essays. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  consider  myself  as  at  all  doing  justice  to  my 
subject,  without  a  distinct  reference  to  them. 

It  seems,  that  this  very  distinguislied  surgeon,  discovered,  that 
there  is  a  system  of  nerves,  distinguishable  by  structure  and  endow- 
ments, which  had  hitherto  been  confounded  with  the  common 
nerves ;  and,  having  traced  them  through  the  face,  and  neck,  and 
body,  and  compared  them  in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  he 
finaUy  ascertamed  that  these  nerves  were  the  sole  agents  in  express^ 
ton,  when  the  frame  was  under  the  influence  of  passion. 

He  also  ascertained,  and  shows  abundantly  in  his  Essays,  that 
.  the  marks  of  passion,  and  of  bodily  suffering  are  the  same,  and 
that  lAe  respiratory  organs  are  the  source  of  all  expression. 

Independent  of  the  common  nerves  which  bestow  sensibility,  and 
tiso  of  the  branches  of  the  sympntlietic  nerve,  tliere  is  a  nerve 
which  comes  out  before  the  ear,  and  extends,  from  one  point  over 
the  whole  face,  possessed  of  totally  different  powers.  The  mo- 
tions of  breathing  and  speaking,  as  far  as  they  regard  the  face,  and 
all  die  indicatbns  of  emotion  in  the  countenance  of  man,  or  of 
passion  in  bmtes,  are  produced  solely  through  tlie  influence  of  this 
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nerve.  Its  singular  course,  apart  from  the  common  nerves  of  the 
face  (a  circumstance  always  known,  but  not  hitherto  explained,)  is 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  associated  with  a  set  of  nerves  of  the 
same  class  and  function  with  itself;  so  that  the  whole  extended  ap~ 
paraius  of  respiration  is  the  instrument  of  expression,  as  it  is  of 
voice  and  speech. 

When  the  nerve  of  expression,  that  is  spread  over  the  face,  is 
cut  across,  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  not  diminished,  but  the 
motions  of  the  nostrils  which  accompany  the  act  of  breathing,  im- 
mediately cease.  On  tlie  contrary,  if  tlie  other  nerves  which  are 
spread  over  the  face,  (branches  of  the  fifili  pair,)  are  divided,  sensi- 
bility is  destroyed ;  but  the  fine  motions  of  the  face,  those  which 
are  concerned  in  expression,  and  which  keep  time  with  the  motions 
of  the  chest  in  breathing,  continue  unimpaired. 

The  nerves  of  expression  exhibit  profusion  and  seeming  intrica- 
cy, in  proportion  to  the  animal's  power  of  expression.  The  monkey 
approaches  nearest  to  man,  in  this  respect.  On  cutting  the  respi- 
ratory nerve,  on  one  side  of  a  monkey's  face,  the  expression  on 
that  side  was  utterly  extinguished,  while  the  chattering  and  mewing, 
the  scowl  of  ^he  eyebrow,  and  the  grinning  of  the  lips  and  check, 
remained  on  the  other  side.  His  skin,  too,  was  sensible,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  jaws  and  tongue  were  capable  of  tlie  actions  of 
chewing  and  swallowing. 

All  the  expression  in  a  dog's  face  disappears,  the  instant  that  the 
nerve  of  respiration  is  divided.  He  will  fight  as  bitterly,  but  with 
no  retraction  of  his  lips,  or  sparkling  of  his  eye,  or  drawing  back 
of  his  ears. 

If  disease  injures  the  respirator}-  nerve,  on  one  side,  the  individ- 
ual can  neither  laugh  nor  weep  with  that  side  of  the  face.  The 
slightest  smile  deforms  the  countenance,  by  the  unequal  action  of 
the  muscles ;  on  that  side  where  the  nerve  is  entire,  -the  act  of 
smiling  takes  place,  while  the  muscles  of  the  otlier  remain  inactive, 
and  are  drawn  into  distortion. 

This  nerve  of  expression  is  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  the 
respiratory  nerves ;  and,  thus,  what  the  eye,  tlie  ear,  or  the  figure 
are  to  the  mind,  as  exciting  those  conceptions  which  have  been 
appointed  to  correspond  with  the  qualities  of  the  material  world, 
the  organs  of  the  breast  are  to  the  development  of  our  affections  ; 
and  without  which  we  might  sec,  hear,  and  smell,  but  we  should 
walk  the  earth  coldly  indifferent  to  all  these  emotions,  which  may 
be  said  in  an  especial  manner  to  actuate  us,  and  give  interest  and 
grace  to  human  thoughts  and  actions. 

Connected  with  the  heart,  and  depending  upon  its  peculiar  and 
excessive  sensibility,  there  is  an  extensive  apparatus  of  muscles 
and  nerves.  These  constitute  the  organs  of  breathing  and  of 
speech  ;   and  they  are,  also,  the  organs  of  expression,  and  neces- 
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sary  to  the  development  of  emotions,  of  which,  by  their  activity, 
they  become  the  outward  signs.  Certain  states  of  the  mind  produce 
sensation  in  the  heart,  and  through  that  corporeal  influence,  directly 
from  the  heart,  indirectly  from  the  mind,  an  extensive  class  of 
agents  is  put  in  motion. 

This  influence  has  sway,  at  so  early  a  period  of  our  existence, 
that  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  operation  of  the  organs  of  ex- 
pression precede  the  mental  emotions  with  which  they  are  to  be 
joined,  accompany  them  in  their  first  dawn,  strengthen  them,  and 
direct  them  ;  and  thus,  we  may  conclude  that  the  organs  of  the 
body,  which  move  in  sympathy  with  the  mind,  produce  the  same 
uniformity  among  men  in  their  internal  feelings  and  emotions,  or 
passions,  as  there  is  in  their  ideas  of  external  nature,  through  the 
uniform  operations  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

I  cannot  forbear  interrupting  the  sketch  of  Mr  Bell's  views,  for 
one  moment,  to  remark  that  the  opinions  which  he  here  advances 
are  most  singularly  confirmed  by  that  wonderful  uniformity  of  the 
language  of  natural  signs,  which  prevails  among  the  uneducated 
deaf  and  dumb,  not  only  with  regard  to  external,  material  objects, 
but,  also,  with  regard  to  the  internal  operations  and  emotions  of 
the  mind.     But  to  proceed  with  our  author. 

Many  of  the  outward  signs  of  the  passions  cannot  be  traced  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the   mind.     It  is  to  the  heart,  and  lungs 
and  all  the  extended  instruments  of  breathing,  that  we  must  trace 
these  effects. 

From  this  we  see,  how  that  grief  which  strikes  the  heart  should 
affect  the  re2;ularity  of  breathing — why  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
should  be  affected  with  spasm — why  slight  quivering  motions  pass 
from  time  to  lime  over  the  face,  the  lips,  the  cheeks,  and  nostrils ; 
because  these  are  organs  of  respiration,  organs  which  have  their 
muscles  united  to  the  sensibility  of  the  heart,  and  moved  under  its 
influence.  Now  we  comprehend  how  the  passion  of  rage  or  terror 
binds  and  tightens  the  chest,  why  the  features  are  so  singularly 
agitated  by  the  indirect  as  well  as  by  the  direct  influence  of  the 
passions — how  the  words  are  cut — how  the  voice  sticks  in  the 
throat — how  the  paralysed  lips  refuse  the  commands  of  the  will, 
so  that  they  are  held  in  a  mixed  state  of  violence  and  weakness, 
which,  more  than  any  fixed  expression,  characterizes  the  influence 
of  the  passion. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  while  the  muscles  used  in  speak- 
ing, are,  also,  those  of  expression,  there  are,  besides,  peculiar 
muscles  of  expression  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  voice,  but 
are  purely  indicative,  by  signs,  of  the  operations  of  the  mind.  It 
is  also  found,  that  the  countenance  of  man  is  not  merely  pre- 
eminent, by  the  possession  of  powers  of  expression,  peculiar  to 
him,  but  also  by  this,  that  he  stands  intermediate  between  the  two 
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great  classes  of  animals,  the  carnivorous,  and  the  graroinivorouSy 
(each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  organs  of  expression,  which  the 
other  has  not,) — possessing  the  muscular  system  of  both  combined. 
I  regret  that  my  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  give  my  readers  still 
more  copious  illustrations  of  my  subject,  from  this  profound  and 
ingenious  author.  What  a  new  light  his  discoveries  have  thrown 
over  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind ;  and  how  sU-ange  it  is,  that 
tliose  who  have  written  on  the  human  mind,  seem  to  have  paid  so 
little  attention,  if,  indeed,  they  have  any,  to  this  wonderful  action 
and  reaction  that  the  mind,  and  the  systems  of  nerves  and  muscles, 
as  concerned  in  expression,  have  upon  each  other. 


Art.  V. — Sketches  op  Hopwyl. 

IiirLUEircK  or  Agriculture  in  Education. — Lettkr  I. 

Influence  on  the  body — Effects  of  a  city  ediuation  on  the  mind  and  on 
the  moral  sentiments — of  an  agricvUural  education — Special  importance  of 
agricultural  education  to  the  poor  in  rtference  to  health — to  intellectual  and 
moral  developement. 

My  Dear  Friend — Tn  seeking  to  combine  physical  and  intel- 
lectual education,  Fellenberg  became  persuaded  Uiat  no  employ- 
ment was  so  conducive  to  the  harmonious  development  of  our 
powers,  as  Agriculture. 

The  remark  is  familiar  to  all,  that  the  pure  air,  the  influence  oi 
vegetable  life,  the  regular  habits  and  salutary  exercise  connected 
with  a  country  life,  produce  a  vigor  of  constitution,  an  energy  of 
character,  in  an  agricuhnral  population,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
mass  of  those  who  are  educated  in  the  confined  and  corrupt  at- 
mosphere of  a  city.  These  are  sufficient  grounds  in  his  view 
for  deciding  that  the  city  ought  not  to  be  selected  as  the  seat  of 
an  institution  for  early  education,  and  that  agricultural  employ- 
ments are  far  preferable  to  mechanical,  as  means  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Indeed,  these  points  are  so  generally  conceded,  that  it 
seems  only  necessary  to  state  them,  and  if  poets  have  sometimes 
painted  the  enjoyments  of  a  country  life  in  brilliant  colors,  philo- 
sophers will  generally  admii,  that  they  have  not  estimated  its  bene- 
Jicial  inflvences  too  highly. 

But  Fellenberg  is  also  persuaded,  that  an  agricultural  life  is 
most  favorable  to  a  soimd  and  hcahhy  development  of  the  mind. 
That  the  intellectual  development  of  the  citizen  is  most  rapid,  is 
beyond  all  doubt ;  but  precocity,  either  in  the  natural  or  the  intel- 
lectual woild,  is  no  evidence  of  superior  vigor ;  and  it  is  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  physical  power  and  the  moral  purity.     Fellenberg 
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believes,  that  it  is  generally  too  rapid  to  be  solid,  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  it  must  in  a  large  number  of  instances  be 
partial  and  imperfect. 

The  child  educated  in  a  city  acquires  the  habit  of  talking  upon 
all  subjects,  without  always  understanding  them  ;  and  gains  attention 
and  praise,  by  employing  the  words  and  phrases  he  has  heard  from 
others,  before  he  has  acquired  the  ideas  they  express.  He  sees 
objects,  and  witnesses  events  perpetually,  which  his  age  does  not 
enable  him  to  comprehend,  or  which  those  around  him  have  not 
time  or  capacity  fully  to  explain.  He  learns,  in  this  manner,  to 
content  himself  with  superficial  knowledge — to  see,  to  hear,  and  to 
speak,  without  fully  understanding  the  subject  before  him.  Nothing 
is  more  prejudicial  to  intellectual  vigor — nothing  so  certain  to  make 
him  think  superficially,  and  to  act  mechanically,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  and  habits  of  those  around  him. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  is  in  a  great  measure  shut  out  by  his  cir- 
cumstances or  habits,  from  those  objects  of  nature  in  which  the 
Creator's  power  is  exhibited.  He  is  continually  surrounded  with 
the  productions  of  human  skill,  with  the  ait  and  science  which  are 
at  once  the  work  of  man  and  the  sceptre  of  his  power,  and  with 
which  he  seems  to  hold  all  things  under  his  command.  It  is  these 
which  supply  his  wants,  which  provide  his  pleasures.  It  is  on 
men  that  his  happiness  or  misery  chiefly  depends.  It  is  on  them 
that  his  hopes  and  fears  are  chiefly  fixed  ;  and  it  is  with  men  only 
that  he  seems  to  be  in  relation.  The  daily  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing,  come  to  him  as  the  production  of  human  labor  and  skill ; 
and  if  they  fail,  he  discerns  no  cause  but  in  his  fellow  men. 
Hence  the  importance,  the  power  of  man,  are  the  objects  contin- 
ually presented  to  his  view,  while  scarcely  any  thing  in  his  daily 
life  calls  his  attention  directly  to  the  works  or  the  providence  of 
the  Author  of  all,  and  to  his  dependence  on  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  surrounded  and  occupied  with  the  objects  of  Nature,  he 
perceives  continually  such  luxuriant  richness,  such  varying  and 
inimitable  beauty,  such  immense  operations,  as  put  to  shame  all 
the  efforts  of  man — as  surpass  even  his  powers  of  comprehension  ; 
and  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  reflection,  human  weakness  is 
placed  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  infinite  and  unsearchable 
power.  In  an  agricultural  life,  he  almost  necessarily  perceives 
nis  immediate  dependence  on  some  higher  cause,  which  prospers 
or  blasts  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  with  a  power  beyond  his  foresight 
or  control,  and  with  the  aid  of  Revelation,  is  more  likely  to  feel 
that  dependence.  Every  object  with  which  he  is  conversant 
is  fitted  to  lead  his  mind  towards  God,  instead  of  towards  man,  if  a 
proper  direction  is  given  to  it.  Here,  then,  is  to  be  found  the  best 
school  for  inculcating  the  lessons  of  humility  and  piety  which  the 
scriptures  present,  aside  from  all  other  considerations. 

But  when  we  reflect  on  the  comparative  purity  of  the  sphere  of 
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observation  around  him,  the  difference  is  immense.  The  col- 
lections of  men  drawn  together  by  indusir) ,  and  commerce  in  our 
cities,  usually  attract  the  worst  materials  of  the  country.  The  in- 
crease of  population,  the  necessity  and  facility  of  promiscuous  in- 
tercourse, lead  to  tlie  rapid  development  of  vices  which  cannot  be 
concealed  from  view,  and  which  cannot  but  leave  upon  the  lender 
mind  the  most  indelible  and  dangerous  impressions. 

All  tliese  arguments  apply  with  double  Ibrce,  where  the  educa- 
tion or  reformation  of  the  poor  is  proposed.  To  them,  especially, 
health  and  slrenglli  of  body  are  of  prime  importance.  One  of  the 
most  important  means  of  preserving  them  from  the  temptation 
which  necessity  presents,  or  which  vice  may  offer,  is  to  give  them 
a  degree  of  vigor  which  shall  enable  them  lo  endure  the  neces- 
sary toils  and  vicissitudes  of  a  life  of  labor,  without  sinking  ;  and 
which  shall  give  tlicin  confidence  in  their  own  power  of  gaining  an 
honest  livelihood.  There  are  few  countries  where  a  greater  num- 
ber of  agricultural  laborers  might  not  be  usefully  employed  in  cul- 
tivating neglected  ground,  or  in  increasing  the  produce  of  that 
already  cultivated.  But  if  youth  arc  destined  to  sedentary  em- 
ployments, or  to  those  which  demand  confinement  in  manufac- 
tories or  large  cities,  they  have  even  more  need  of  a  sound  con- 
stitution, and  it  is  more  desirable  that  they  should  lead  an  agricul- 
tural life,  until  tlie  development  of  the  body  is  complete.  If  the 
greater  part  of  their  Ufe  must  be  passed  in  the  close,  uniiealthy  air 
of  the  manufactory'  or  the  workshop — above  all  in  those  of  dele- 
terious arts,  or  in  the  confined  prison-like  dwellings  of  the  poor  in 
large  cities — it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  them,  to  their  em- 
ployers, and  lo  the  country  which  their  labours  should  benefit,  to 
pass  their  youth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  llieir  constitution  all 
the  vigor  of  which  it  is  capable.  To  place  them  in  these  circum- 
stances, while  the  organs  and  limbs  are  developing  themselves,  is 
lo  render  them  imperfect  beings  for  life. 

In  an  intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view  also,  these  remarks 
are  of  g;reater  importance,  as  applied  to  the  poor.  They  have 
none  of  those  means  of  elevating  their  conceptions  above  the 
spinning  machine  or  the  work  bench,  which  journeys,  visits,  ex- 
tended intercourse  with  well  taught  men  and  reading,  furnish  to 
the  wealthy  ;  and  they  are  doubly  exposed  to  the  torrents  of  corrupt- 
ion which  flow  ihnu2:h  the  streets,  and  to  the  exhalations  of  vice 
which  arise  from  crowded  shops  and  manufactories,  or  the  still  more 
infectious  atmosphere  of  those  wretched  habiiations,  into  which  so 
many  of  the  laboring  classes  are  thrust  together,  and  where  they 
learn  to  regard  vice  as  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  even  temporary 
enjoyment.  How  e\  ident  is  it,  that  a  mere  change  of  residence 
from  the  cifv  to  the  countrv,  in  many  cases  of  tliis  kind,  would 
remove  half  the  sources  of  temptation  and  crime. 

Yotirs,  &o. 
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l!frLUX2rc£  OF  Agriculture  iv  Education. — Letter  II. 

■Different  views  of  ^Agriculture. — Influence  of  Agricultural  life  at  Hofwyl 
on  the  improvement  of  the  mind — its  reference  to  geometry — arithmetic — tid- 
iyrat  philosophy — natural  history — to  moral  cultivation — Influence  of  the 
improved  system  of  agriculture  on  the  mind — on  the  habits. 

My  Dear  Fuiend — In  addition  to  the  indirect  influence  of  an 
agricultural  life  upon  the  mind,  to  which  [  referred  in  a  preceding 
letter.     Agriculture,  as  it   is  pursued  at  Hofwyl,  and  as  it  may  be 

{lursued  in  any  institution,  furnishes  many  means  for  direct  intel- 
ectual  instruction  and  moral  improvement. 

Agricuhure  may  be  considered  as  a  handicraft,  an  art,  or  a 
science. 

As  a  handicraft,  it  contributes  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  body, 
by  giving  active  employment,  in  the  open  air,  where  it  is  in  its 
purest  state. 

It  should  be  known  also  as  an  art,  and  its  principal  rules  should 
be  communicated  to  all ;  for  he  who  labors  only  mechanically, 
often  commits  serious  errors.  Pursued  in  this  manner,  as  it  is  at 
Hofwyl,  it  tends  to  cuhivaie  the  spirit  of  observation  and  of  sys- 
tematic effort,  to  exercise  the  judgment,  and  to  produce  habits 
of  foresight  and  prudence. 

The  science  of  agriculture  can  generally  be  pursued  only  by 
those  who  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  uf  day-labor,  and  is 
therefore  taught  at  Hofwyl  only  to  those  who  are  expected  to  be 
proprietors  or  overseers. 

But  the  employment  itself,  as  pursued  at  Hofwyl,  leads  to  the 
acquisition  and  practice  of  important  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
laying  out  the  ground  for  different  crops,  for  planting,  or  for  spread- 
ing manure,  care  is  taken  in  determining  the  points,  in  drawing  the 
lines  parallel,  in  measuring  the  distances  and  the  intervals  of  the 
plants  with  the  eye,  or  by  paces.  The  number  of  plants  or  heaps 
of  manure  is  calculated,  and  the  whole  is  a  lesson  in  geometry  and 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  an  exercise  of  accuracy  and  foresight. 

In  cutting  the  trenches  for  watering  an  artificial  meadow,  the 
level  of  different  portions  is  observed  by  some ;  others  trace  the 
lines  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  shall  perform  the  circuitous 
route  necessary  to  supply  the  whole  of  a  given  space,  without  des- 
cending belov/  its  level — and  others  still  place  the  sluices  neces- 
sary to  prevent  excess  in  one  part,  or  deficiency  in  another.  All 
these  operations  are  practical  lessons  upon  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
and  are  often  employed  to  lead  the  pupils  in  the  most  striking 
manner  to  the  existence  and  influence  of  this  universal  agent.  If 
the  pupils  are  engaged  gathering  the  stones  out  of  the  fields,  these 
become  the  subjects  of  examination,  first  in  reference  to  their 
color,  hardness,  and  texture,  then  the  uses  to  which  they  are  res- 
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pectively  applicable,  and  finally  their  name,  either  in  the  moments 
of  rest,  or  in  some  of  tlie  lessons  of  the  day.  The  instructions 
thus  received  are  recalled,  almost  involuntarily,  at  every  fresh  oj)e- 
ration  of  the  same  sort,  and  such  associations  serve  to  divest  this 
lowest  of  agricultural  occupations  of  its  purely  mechanical  character. 
The  pupil  is  tlius  constantly  led  to  seek  for  new  subjects  of  obser- 
vation, and  to  consider  how  those  he  sees  may  be  best  employed. 

If  they  are  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  the  name,  character- 
istics, and  qualities  of  each  one  are  made  the  subject  of  remark. 
The  relative  effect  of  sun  and  air  and  moisture,  and  cultivation, 
upon  these  plants,  and  those  of  a  useful  nature,  is  necessarily 
brought  to  view  by  the  observation  of  the  pupil,  and  by  the  instruc- 
tions given  him ;  and  inferences  are  then  drawn,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  exterminating  them.  The  passage  is  very  easy  to  the 
operation  and  importance  of  those  general  laws,  which  produce 
weeds  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest,  and  to  the  design  of  Providence 
in  subjecting  all  to  the  same  laws  as  a  means  of  calling  into  action 
jlhe  intellectual  and  physical  powers  of  man. 

The  difficulties,  the  disappointments,  the  losses  which  are  en- 
countered from  events  beyond  the  control  of  man,  serve  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  teacher,  as  so  many  lessons  of  submission  to 
tlie  will  of  Him  who  orders  them,  and  of  patience  and  courage  in 
endeavoring  to  surmount  or  repair  them. 

The  labor  necessary  for  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of 
property,  serve  to  show  them  its  value,  and  to  inspire  a  respect  for 
that  of  others.  This  feeling  is  more  strongly  impressed  by  the 
arrangement  at  Hofwyl,  which  gives  to  every  one  his  garden,  a  tree 
and  its  fruits,  the  produce  of  his  gleanings,  and  his  own  tools.  A 
part  of  what  they  are  capable  of  earning  is  put  aside  also,  as  a 
fund  in  case  of  necessity. 

A  well  regulated  system  of  agriculture,  where  every  individual 
has  a  certain  occupation,  where  every  duty  has  its  place  assigned, 
and  every  moment  a  duty,  produces  habits  of  regularity  and  indus- 
try, which  are  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  in  securing  the  -world- 
ly prosperity,  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  their  discipline,  but  in 
excluding  the  opportunities  and  the  inducements  to  evil. 

The  improved  instruments  and  methods  of  cultivation  at  Hofwyl, 
also  furnish  continual  and  important  lessons.  They  inspire  the 
taste  for  performing  everything  they  do  in  the  best  manner,  and  do 
not  permit  the  pupil  to  acquire  imperfect  or  slovenly  habits  of  labor. 

The  admirable  system  of  a  rotation  of  crops  which  is  pursued, 
furnishes  valuable  lessons  of  foresight  and  prudence,  and  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  power  which  system  and  skill  place  in  the  hands 
of  man.  Order,  and  constant  industry,  are  indispensable  to  gather 
and  secure  their  regular  returns.  Equal  regularity  of  arrangements 
is  required  m  preparing  for  them  by  a  connected  series  of  calcula* 
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tion,  extending  through  several  years.  The  pupil  learns  the  method 
of  exposing  the  soil  of  his  little  garden  spot,  during  the  winter,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  must  derive  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment 
from  the  air.  He  is  taught  the  mode  of  destroying  noxious  weeds 
and  animals,  and  of  increasing  or  preserving  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
He  is  thus  encouraged  to  act,  by  discovering  the  power  with  which 
Providence  has  invested  him  over  the  earth. 

All  these  improvements  also  serve  an  important  purpose,  in 
showing  the  difference  between  the  man  who  is  a  mere  slave  to 
die  soil,  and  him  whose  foresight  enables  him  to  subdue  it,  to 
change  its  character  and  productions,  and  to  render  it  subservient 
to  his  purposes.  They  are,  in  short,  so  many  lessons  on  tlie  supe- 
riority of  mind  over  matter,  which  may  be  applied  with  happy  effect. 

The  care  with  which  the  whole  series  of  measures  in  an  improv- 
ed system  is  devised  and  executed,  is  used  as  a  lesson  to  impress 
upon  the  heart  the  importance  of  neglecting  no.  means,  by  which 
the  labors  of  men  and  animals  may  be  diminished,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  ground,  which  are  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  increased. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  amount  and  the  results  of  labor 
are  measured  and  recorded  at  Hofwyl,  has  not  less  influence  on  die 
habits  of  the  pupils.  Every  portion  of  land  is  measured,  the 
amount  of  the  seed  and  that  of  the  products  compared,  and  the 
expenses  rigidly  placed  in  the  balance  with  the  proceeds.  An 
account  is  opened  in  the  same  manner  with  every  individual,  with 
every  anitnal,  and  with  the  manure  carried  out,  and  the  weight  of 
the  crops  brought  in  ;  and  thus  the  necessity  of  constant  and  ac- 
curate observation  is  imposed  upon  every  individual,  and  the  habit 
is  formed  of  estimating  the  results  of  all  their  eflbrts. 

It  will  not  escape  you,  that  in  all  these  methods,  the  surest  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  that  self-instruction  and  self-education^  as  we  call 
them  for  want  of  a  better  term,  without  which  the  acquisitions  of 
early  years,  are  lost  in  the  cares  and  labors  of  life.  You  will  per- 
ceive also,  that  I  consider  other  influences,  as  mere  aids  to  the 
indispensable  lessons  of  Revelation. 

Yours,  &c. 


We  have  interrupted  the  course  of  letters  on  the  Intellecttial 
Education  of  Hofwyl,  to  give  place  to  these,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  applications  in  reference  to  the  establishment  ot  agricul- 
tural schools,  and  especially  in  reference  to  Uiat  which  is  about  to 
be  established  near  Boston,  under  the  name  of  the  *  Farm  SchooV 
We  have  already  described  its  general  object — ^the  education  and 
rescue  of  *the  morally  exposed,'  especially  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
Our  impression  of  the  important  character  and  influence  which  the 
school  may  assume,  is  strengthened  by  every  consideration  of  the 
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subject.  Founded  in  a  State  \vhich  we  believe  has  no  rival  in 
agricultural  improvements  except  Pennsylvania,  to  be  situated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  an  enlightened  and  wealthy  metropolis,  which 
will  furnish  at  once,  all  the  facilities  for  obtaining  information  to 
direct  its  operation,  and  for  disposing  of  the  products  of  industry, 
what  should  prevent  its  being  rendered,  like  Hofwyl,  at  once  tlie 
seat  of  an  improved  system  of  education  and  of  agriculture — a 
model  school  and  a  model  farm — whose  influence  may  be  felt 
throughout  our  continent.  We  trust  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  either,  will  not  suffer  so  favorable  an  op|K)rtunity  to  pass  unim- 
proved. 


Art.  IX. — Common  School  System  op  Connecticut. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvemeni  of  Common 

Schools  in  Connecticut,     1828. 
Report  to  the  School  Convention^  May,  1831. 

Early  in  the  year  1827,  a  Society  was  formed  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, with  a  view  to  the  im]>rovement  of  Common  Schools.  At 
one  of  their  meetings  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  procure  infor- 
mation and  prepare  a  report.  This  committee  opened  a  correspon- 
dence on  the  suhject  with  the  friends  of  education  in  every  to.vn  in 
the  state,  through  the  medium  and  aid  of  the  representatives,  and  a 
report  was  accordingly  prepared  and  laid  before  the  Legislature,  in 
May  1^'29.  From  a  manuscript  copy  of  that  interesting  document, 
which  we  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  state,  and  from 
the  report  of  a  Committee  of  a  School  Convention  held  in  Hartford,  in 
May  1831,  together  with  other  authentic  documents,  we  present  our 
readers  with  some  of  the  results  of  the  Common  School  System 
of  Connecticut.  We  have  prefaced  it  with  the  accurate  description 
of  the  system,  by  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Sherman  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  Committee  on  Education,  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

**  At  a  very  early  period,  the  State  of  Connecticut  was  divided  into 
parochial  societies,  whose  limits  sometimes  comprised  the  whole  of  a 
town  (township)  and  sometimes  only  a  part  of  it. 

In  May  1717,  these  societies  were  empowered  by  the  Legislature, 
to  levy  taxes  on  their  own  inhabitants,  and  make  the  regulations  for 
the  support  of  schools.  Considerable  appropriation  was  made  from 
the  public  treasury  to  aid  in  this  object,  except  a  small  discount  from 
the  jreneral  state  tax,  which  each  town  was  authorized  to. reserve, 
nutil  May  1795,  when  the  avails  of  certain  lands  (now  forming  a  part 
of  the  state  of  Ohio)  and  amounting  to  81,200,001)  were  appropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  Schools  throujjhout  the  State,  and  the  annual 
product  made  liable  to  a  perpetual  distribution  for  the  purpose  "  In 
variou.s  ways  it  has  gradually  increased  to  upwards  of  1? 1, 700,000; 
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aod   about   $70,000   arc  annually    distributed   for  the  support  of 
schools.'' 

*  Previous  to  the  appropriation,  no  general  system  eusted,  but 
every  society  adopted  its  own  method  of  instruction,  rarely  resorting 
to  the  power  of  taxation,  except  for  the  erection  of  school-houses. 
In  the  country  towns,  the  employment  of  the  citizens  was  chiefly 
agriculture.  In  the  warm  season,  the  children  who  were  of  sufficient 
age,  were  employed  in  the  labors  of  husbandry,  and  in  winter  were 
generally  kept  at  school.  For  one  third,  or  half  the  year,  teachers 
were  employed  in  almost  every  neighborhood  in  the  State  ;  and  read- 
ing, writing,  and  the  rules  of  arithmetic  adapted  to  ordinary  use,  were 
understood  by  almost  every  child  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  through- 
out the  State.  In  these  schools,  morning  and  evening  prayers  and 
religious  instruction  were  almost  universal,  and  conduced  not  a  little 
to  inspire  an  early  respect  for  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 

*  When  the  appropriation  was  made  in  1795,  the  territories  compos- 
ing ecclesiastical  societies,  were  formed  into  school  societies,  and  when 
convened  in  that  capacity,  possessed  no  power,  except  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  common  schools.  This  change  became  very  proper^ 
and  even  necessary.  Originally,  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  were 
of  one  religious  denomination,  and  the  same  individuals  had  a  com- 
mon interest  in  all  its  concerns,  both  religious  and  secular ;  but  at 
that  period  the  great  diversity  which  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  time, 
gave  rise  to  a  new  corporation,  of  the  same  territorial  limits,  for  the 
regulation  of  schools.  As  early  as  1766,  the  several  societies  in  the 
state  were  authorized  to  divide  their  territory  into  school  districts ; 
and  when  the  act  of  1795  was  passed,  that  power  had  been  exerted^ 
and  districts  formed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State. 

*  The  outline  of  the  system  now  existing  is  briefly  this ; — Every 
school  society  is  required  to  hold  an  annual  meeting,  and  elect  a 
clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  committee  to  direct  and  manage  their  concerns ; 
a  committee  for  each  school  district  within  their  limits ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  not  exceeding  nine,  of  '  competent  skill  in  letters,'  to 
be  overseers  or  visitors  of  the  several  district  schools.  The  districts 
are  legal  corporations,  with  power  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  erection  or 
repair  of  a  school-house,  furnishing  it  with  all  proper  accommodations, 
and  supplying  the  school  with  fuel ; — the  teacher  is  elected  by  the 
committee  for  the  district  appointed  by  the  society,  with  the  assent 
of  the  district;  but  is  not  allowed  {by  the  statute)  to  commence  his 
duties  until  he  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  visitors.  The 
visitors  have  a  general  discretionary  power  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions, and  they  may  at  any  time,  displace  the  teacher.  It  is  made 
their  duty  to  visit  the  schools  at  certain  periods,  to  exact  such  exer- 
cises and  exhibitions,  as  may  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  superintend  and  direct  the  general  course  of  in- 
struction. 

'  Each  society  may  institute,  within  its  limits,  a  school  of  higher 
order,  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature.  This  ap- 
pertains to  no  district,  hut  its  privileges  are  common  to  the  whole  so- 
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cicty  ;  and  it  derives  a  proportional  yhare,  according  to  ils  number 
of  pupils,  of  the  revenues  of  the  school  fund,  payable  to  the  society.' 

'  The  school  fund  is  managed  by  a  single  commissioner,  who  pays 
lo  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  its  annual  nott  proceeds. — Twice  in 
each  year  the  treasurer  transmits  to  the  several  societies  in  the  State, 
which  have  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  sums  then 
in  the  treasury,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  society 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  as  ascertained  by  actual  enu- 
meration ;  but  not  until  the  society's  comnjittee  have  tirst  certified, 
that  the  monies  previously  received  from  the  treasury,  lor  the  like 
purpose,  have  been  irhotlt/  expended  in  paying  and  boarding  teach- 
ers, who  were  duly  examined  and  approved,  and  whose  schools  have 
been  kept  in  all  respects  according  to  law.  The  monies  are  also  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  districts  in  each  society  by  a  similar  pro- 
portion.' 

A  system,  so  excellent  as  tli:it  which  u  here  faithfully  described  by 
Mr  S.,  sustained  by  funds  more  ample  we  suspect,  than  are  provided 
for  any  other  con) munity  of  the  same  number,  would  very  naturally 
be  expected  to  produce  the  most  happy  results.  But  we  have  more 
than  once  expressed  our  conviction,  that  the  condition  of  education, 
in  this  State,  when  compared  with  improvement  in  other  respects,  is  no 
better  than  it  was  before  the  fund  was  provided,  nor  even  as  good. 
Instruction  had,  indeed,  been  in  a  very  excellent  condition  for  along 
period.  For  sixty  years,  not  an  individual  was  known  to  appear  be- 
fore the  courts  of  justice,  who  could  not  write  his  name.  But  we 
are  assured  that  in  one  town,  at  least  one  member  of  a  School  Com- 
mittee was  recently  found,  who  could  not  write  ;  and  there  have  been 
very  many  whose  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  was  limited  to  Addition 
and  Subtraction  of  simple  numbers.  The  effect  of  this  fund  has 
been  that  which  may  always  be  expected,  where  he  who  is  able  and 
habituated  to  earn  his  own  subsistence,  is  supplied  with  the  means 
of  living  without  exertion.  The  Slate  by  its  bounty  has  virtually 
declared  that  parents  need  no  longer  pay  for  the  instructicm  of  their 
children,  (that  is,  for  their  tuition) ;  and  the  habit,  and  the  sense  of 
obligation  to  do  this  duty,  uere  destroyed  together.  The  State  has 
l)een  made  exclnsivcly  responsible,  and  it  luis,  too  extensively,  l)een 
deemed  suHicienl  to  provide  such  teachers  as  the  fiind  would  pay  for. 

We  beg  our  ro.iders  to  understand,  that  in  these,  and  the  following 
statements,  we  refer  to  thr  wnjoriiy  of  the  \(S{\\^  school  districts  of 
Connecticut,  and  not  to  all.  Wo  knov  that  there  are  many — we 
hope  several  hnulnd^  honorable  cfeejytiors  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  (other  thin;fs  being  equal)  thos<»  districts,  which  either  from 
necessity  or  choice,  cle|)ond  irio*t  on  their  own  exertions,  have  the 
best  schools. 

The  letter  otihii  s^ystem,  is,  in  u\us\  instances.  complitMi  with,  but 
its  spirit  is  often  disregarded.  The  districts  into  which  each  school 
society  is  subdivided,  aie  usually  of  a  convenient  size  ;  but  in 
some  cases,  party  feelings  and  other  local  causes,  havt*  |ir*)dur.ed  so 
minute  a  division  that  although  the  sc}u>ol  is  brought  nearer  to  the  pu- 
pils, yet  the  means  of  supporting  it  are  greatl\   diminished  :  and  the 
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trifling  advantage  derived,  is  greatly  outweighed  by  the  loss  which  haa 
actually  been  found  to  result.  Several  societies,  embracing  a  terri- 
tory of*  not  more  than  five  miles  square,  contain  no  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  districts,  while  from  six  to  eight  would  be  a  far  more  useful 
division.  In  some  parts  of  the  state,  the  inhabitants  have  recently 
made  the  districts  larger,  by  adopting  a  new  arrangement. 

The  number  of  visitors,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  not  to  exceed 
nine.  Most  societies  appoint  precisely  that  number,  whether  their 
limits  embrace  two  or  twenty  schools.  Where  the  number  of  schools 
in  a  society  is  very  great,  nine  visitors  may  be  necessary  ;  but  where 
it  is  small,  we  tliink  the  duties  would  be  more  thoroughly  and  effec- 
tually performed  by  three  ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  where  the  res- 
ponsibility is  shared  by  so  many,  no  one  feels  its  weight.  As  a  na- 
tural consequence,  their  duties  are  by  no  means  well  performed. 

There  are,  however,  a  variety  of  causes  which  contribute  to  pro- 
duce neglect.  The  visitors  receive  no  compensation  for  their  servi- 
ces. Those  who  are  most  '  competent,'  after  a  few  years  of  labori- 
ous, and  sometitncs  thankless  service,  generally  decline  a  re-appoint- 
ment ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  board  is  often  composed  in  part  of 
men,  whose  want  of  knowledge,  or  ignorance  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  unfits  them  for  the  employment.  Of  course,  the  du- 
ties of  school  visitors  are  either  neglected,  or  attended  to  as  a  mere 
formality.  There  are  however  exceptions,  for  in  many  societies  the 
board  embraces  one  or  more  spirited  members,  whose  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  education  prevents  such  consequences. 

In  those  societies  where  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  beginning  to 
prevail,  the  visitors  meet  soon  after  their  appointment,  organize  them- 
selves, and  adopt  certain  rules  to  regulate  their  proceedings.  They 
determine  the  standard  of  qualifications  of  instructors,  and  give  notice 
of  the  times  and  places  of  meeting  for  examinations.  At  those  meet- 
ings, the  candidate  undergoes  a  thorough  examination  in  the  various 
branches  of  an  English  education  which  their  rules  require  him  to 
understand.  But  these  examinations  are  wholly  of  a  //icorc^icaZ  char- 
acter. The  object  is  merely  to  ascertain  what  the  candidate  knows^ 
not  whether  he  can  cowmunicate  his  knowledge.  We  are  acquainted 
with  one  society,  however,  in  which  the  visitors  make  it  their  prac- 
tice to  require  a  candidate  whom  they  are  disposed  to  approve,  to 
teach  one  month  upon  trial ;  when,  if  found  competent  to  his  task, 
they  license  him  ;  if  not,  he  is  rejected. 

But  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  the  visitors  hold  no  regular 
meetings  for  examining  teachers,  nor  Jidopt  any  rules  for  their  own 
conduct.  If  the  candidate,  either  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  the  com- 
mittee who  employs  i»im,  can  collect  two  or  throe  of  their  number, 
they  proceed  to  examine  him,  but  their  examinations  are  often  a  mere 
formality  ;  for  if  he  is  a  favorite  frieud  or  acquaintance,  either  of  the 
district  committee  or  the  visitors,  or  if  he  has  ever  taught  l>efore,  he 
is  licensed  almost  of  course.  At  most,  he  is  only  questioned  on  the 
spelling  book  and  the  ground  rules  in  arithmetic,  and  required  to 
read  and  write  a  few  sentences.  Where  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications,  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  old, 
but  less  informed  instructors,  the  clamors  of  those  who  had  employed 
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kin  from  it  If  he  finds  his  way  into  the  best  social  or  domestic  cir* 
des,  it  is  either  becanfie  he  possesses  a  natural  talent  to  shine  in  so- 
oietyy  or  from  some  other  claim  than  his  station  as  a  schoolmaster ; 
ier  that  would  ne? er  procure  for  him  this  prif  ilege.  We  speak  of 
tlus,  by  the  way,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  general  rules,  many  exceptions. 

Schools  are  kept  up  about  eight  months  in  the  year  upon  an  aver- 
age, or  about  three  to  four  months  in  the  winter,  and  four  to  fife  in 
the  summer.  Summer  schools  are  usually  opened  in  May,  those  for 
the  winter  in  November.  But  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  the  winter 
school  does  not  commence  before  about  the  first  of  December ;  and 
the  summer  schools  are  often  either  suspended,  because  the  public 
money  is  exhausted  on  the  previous  winter  school,  or  established  by  a 
feeble  and  stinted  contribution,  for  a  short  time  only.. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  evinces  the  paralyzing  effect  of  a  large 
fiind,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  applied^  than  the  indifference  which  pre- 
vails almost  universally  in  regard  to  setting  up  schools.  When  the 
district  committee  warn  a  meeting,  only  a  small  proportion  of  those 
eoncemed  can,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  induced  to  attend ;  and  within  a 
few  years  it  has  often  happened  that  a  sufficient  number  could  not  be 
collected  to  transact  business  in  a  proper  and  legal  manner.  When, 
however,  the  people  of  a  district  are  collected,  their  inquiries,  so  far 
aa  regards  a  teacher,  are  not  generally, '  Is  he  qualified  V — but  *  What 
ive  luiB  terms?'  and  '  Can  he  get  a  certificate?'  It  is  usually  under- 
■jtood  that  the  Committee,  in  selecting  the  candidate,  will  keep  priii- 
eipally  in  view  the  amount  of  money  likely  to  be  received  firom  the 
State  treasury  and  the  Society  fund,  (when  one  exists)  and  employ  an 
instmctor  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  on  such  terms,  as  will  jost 
absorb  that  sum  and  no  more.  Indeed  they  are  often  directed  to  this 
elfect  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting.  If  a  small  sum  is  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  expenses  at  the  cloee  of  the 
term,  it  is  usually  paid  with  far  greater  reluctance  than  the  whole 
expenses  were  paid  before  the  year  1795,  when  no  fund  existed.  It 
is  also  a  well  known  fiu^t,  that  before  that  period,  it  was  customary  to 
eootinoe  the  schools  nearly  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  year  as  at 
present;  and  the  interest  which  parents  and  the  public  at  large  mani- 
fested in  their  welfare,  was  incomparably  greater.  We  once  more 
htg  to  be  understood,  as  speaking  genertdly ;  for  there  are,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  State  many  honorable  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  these 
remarks. 

The  long  vacations  of  spring  and  autumn,  besides  occupying  for 
the  most  part  those  portions  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  most  pleasant 
and  agreeaUe  for  children  to  attend  school,  have  a  very  unfortunate 
effect.  Children  lose  much  of  the  knowledge  which  they  had  ac- 
ipired  during  the  previous  term  ;  and  several  weeks  are  taken  up  at 
ib%  least,  in  regaining  what  they  had  lost  But  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  if  a  month  is  lost  at  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  two  terms 
in  a  year,  it  costs  the  parent  just  as  much  to  support  the  school  on  the 
present  plan,  as  it  would  if  a  month  more  were  added  to  each  term. 
But  placing  this  connderatioii  out  of  the  question,  it  is  certainly  bad 
Mooomy  10  have  the  racations  oocopj  the  most  pleasant  and  biealtli- 
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them,  have  generally  compelled  the  visitors  to  relinquish  the  stand 
they  had  taken.     We  have  known,  however,  a  few  exceptions. 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  particularly  to  arrangements  for 
winter  schools ;  for  there  is  still  less  attention  paid  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  female  teachers  of  summer  schools.  It  often  happens,  that 
they  are  not  examined  at  all ;  and  they  are  still  more  rarely  visited 
as  the  law  requires.  At  the  same  time,  the  teacher  is  paid  from  the 
public  fund,  to  obtain  a  share  of  which  the  Society's  committee  are 
accustomed  to  certify  that  the  schools  have  been  kept  in  all  respects 
according  to  law  ! 

But  the  visits  even  to  the  winter  schools,  though  less  fi-cquently 
omitted,  are  rarely  of  much  consequence.  Although  invested  with 
power  almost  unlimited,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  seldom  exer- 
cise any  considerable  influence  over  the  concerns  of  the  school,  either 
to  aid  in  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  in  the  direction  of  their  stu- 
dies, or  in  recommending  proper  books,  or  modes  of  instruction. 
They  merely  enter  the  school,  spend  a  short  time  in  hearing  brief 
recitations  in  the  various  branches,  and  just  glancing  at  the  writing 
books,  slates,  &c.  ;  then,  ailer  making  a  few  common  place  remarks, 
they  retire.  This  duty  is  also  sometimes  performed  by  a  single  visi- 
tor, although  the  law  expressly  requires  at  least  two.  However  defi- 
cient the  instructor  may  be  found,  we  have  known  but  one  instance 
of  displacement  at  these  visits ;  and  that  was  not  justified  by  public 
opinion.  Besides,  these  visits  seldom  occupy  more  than  one  fourth 
of  a  day,  while  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  most  schools 
in  so  short  a  time.  In  some  instances,  the  visitors  make  it  a  point  to 
vbit  three  schools  in  half  a  day  ! 

Not  only  are  those,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  oversee  and  direct 
the  schools,  justly  chargeable  with  ncgleet ;  but  parents  manifest  a 
great  want  of  interest  in  the  subject.  Months  sometimes  pass  with- 
out a  single  parent's  entering  the  school.  Or  if  he  enters,  he  retreats 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  if  it  were  a  burden  to  remain.  Parents  sel- 
dom have  any  intercourse  with  the  instructor,  except  while  he  is 
boarding  in  their  families.  They  may  sometimes  be  induced  to  visit 
the  school,  if  the  instructor  gives  a  special  and  general  invitation. 
Even  these  invitations  arc  however  almost  wholly  disregarded  in  a 
majority  of  the  districts  in  the  State,  unless  notice  is  given  that  dia- 
logues will  be  spoken,  or  other  extra  performances  take  place.  In 
such  cases  a  considerable  number  attend.  A  gentleman  who 
has  often  obtained  permission  of  teachers  to  inquire  of  their  scholars 
whether  their  parents  ever  converse  with  them  at  home  on  the 
subject  of  their  studies,  says  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  whole  school 
to  answer  in  the  negative.  The  consequences  of  this  neglect  of  pa- 
rents to  cultivate  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  instructor  of  their 
children  are  deplorable ;  for  the  children  arc  led  from  this  circum- 
stance, to  regard  the  teacher  as  a  sort  of  useful  servant,  rather  than 
the  companion,  friend,  or  substitute  of  their  parents.  He  also  occu- 
pies a  kind  of  insulated  position  in  society.  His  arduous  duties  for- 
bid him  to  mingle  in  its  usual  scenes  of  enjoyment;  and  the 
coolness  and  indifference  of  those  around  him,  tend  also  to  dissuade 
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him  from  it.  If  he  finds  his  way  into  the  best  social  or  domestic  cir- 
cles, it  is  either  because  he  possesses  a  natural  talent  to  shine  in  so- 
ciety, or  from  some  other  claim  than  his  station  as  a  schoolmaster  ; 
for  that  would  never  procure  for  him  this  privilege.  We  speak  of 
this,  by  the  way,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  general  rules,  many  exceptions. 

Schools  are  kept  up  about  eight  months  in  the  year  upon  an  aver- 
age, or  about  three  to  four  months  in  the  winter,  and  four  to  five  in 
the  summer.  Summer  schools  arc  usually  opened  in  May,  those  for 
the  winter  in  November.  But  in  ma!iy  parts  of  the  State,  the  winter 
school  does  not  commence  before  about  the  first  of  December  ;  and 
the  summer  schools  are  often  either  suspended,  because  the  public 
money  is  exhausted  on  the  previous  winter  school,  or  established  by  a 
feeble  and  stinted  contribution,  for  a  short  time  only. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  evinces  the  paralyzing  effect  of  a  large 
fund,  05  it  has  been  hitherto  applied^  than  the  indifference  which  pre- 
vails almost  universally  in  regard  to  setting  up  schools.  When  the 
district  committee  warn  a  meeting,  only  a  small  proportion  of  those 
concerned  can,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  induced  to  attend  ;  and  within  a 
few  years  it  has  oflen  happened  that  a  sufficient  number  could  not  be 
colJected  to  transact  business  in  a  proper  and  legal  manner.  When, 
howerer,  the  people  of  a  district  are  collected,  their  inquiries,  so  far 
as  regards  a  teacher,  are  not  generally,  *  Is  he  qualified  V — but  *  What 
are  his  terms  V  and  '  Can  he  get  a  certificate  V  It  is  usually  under- 
stood that  the  Committee,  in  selecting  the  candidate,  will  keep  prin- 
cipally in  view  the  amount  of  money  likely  to  be  received  from  the 
State  treasury  and  the  Society  fund,  (when  one  exists)  and  employ  an 
instructor  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  on  such  terms,  as  will  just 
absorb  that  sum  and  no  more.  Indeed  they  are  of\en  directed  to  this 
effect  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting.  If  a  small  sum  is  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  expenses  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  it  is  usually  paid  with  far  greater  reluctance  than  the  whole 
expenses  were  paid  before  the  year  1795,  when  no  fund  existed.  It 
is  also  a  well  known  fact,  that  before  that  period,  it  was  customary  to 
continue  the  schools  nearly  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  year  as  at 
present;  and  the  interest  which  parents  and  the  public  at  large  mani- 
fested in  their  welfare,  was  incomparably  greater.  We  once  more 
beg  to  be  understood,  as  speaking  generally  ;  for  there  arc,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  State  many  honorable  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  these 
remarks. 

The  long  vacations  of  spring  and  autumn,  besides  occupying  for 
the  most  part  those  portions  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  most  pleasant 
and  agreeable  for  children  to  attend  school,  have  a  very  unfortunate 
effect.  Children  lose  much  of  the  knowledge  which  they  had  ac- 
quired during  the  previous  term  ;  and  several  weeks  are  taken  up  at 
the  least,  in  regaining  what  they  had  lost.  But  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  if  a  month  is  lost  at  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  two  terms 
in  a  year,  it  costs  the  parent  just  as  much  to  support  the  school  on  the 
present  plan,  as  it  would  if  a  month  more  were  added  to  each  term. 
But  placing  this  consideration  out  of  the  question,  it  is  certainly  bad 
ecoDoiny  to  have  the  vacations  occupy  the  most  pleasant  and  health- 
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ful  parts  of  the  year,  and  continue  the  school  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  summer  and  the  severest  portion  of  the  winter. 

Male  instructors  are  usually  employed  in  the  winter,  and  females 
in  the  summer.  They  generally  board  in  the  families  of  the  district, 
by  rotation.  This  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming  partially 
acquainted  with  the  parents  of  the  children  committed  to  their  charge, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  exposes  them  to  many  inconveniences ; 
and  even  in  some  cases,  endangers  their  health.  Besides,  it  often 
happens,  that  they  are  in  this  way,lefl  destitute  of  a  regular  boarding 
house,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  no  one  is  prepared  to  receive  them — in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  forced  to  repair  to  the  house  of  the 
district  committee,  or,  if  extremely  sensitive  on  this  point,  to  their 
own  home  or  the  house  of  some  friend. 

The  average  compensation,  in  addition  to  board,  is  about  $11  a 
month  for  male  teachers,  and  a  dollar  a  week  for  females.  Many 
females,  however,  of  considerable  experience,  teach  at  75  cents  a 
week  ;  and  some  whose  experience  is  less,  at  GQ  1-2,  or  even  50. 
Many  board  themselves  and  teach  for  one  dollar ;  as  it  is  very  gener- 
ally supposed  that  a  female  instructor  can  earn  enough  at  some  other 
employment,  during  the  intervals  between  school  hours,  to  pay  for 
her  board.  It  seems  scarcely  understood  by  parents,  or  even  by  some 
teachers,  that  duty  requires  them  to  devote  any  greater  part  of  their 
time  to  their  school,  than  the  six  hours  usually  allotted  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  even  regarded  as  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  see  an  instructor, 
as  occasionally  happens,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  interests  of 
his  school.  We  have  indeed  known  one  teacher  of  unusual  qual- 
ifications, who  for  the  sum  of  100  dollars  a  year  and  board,  devoted 
himself  wiiolly  to  the  duties  of  a  large  school ;  and  in  one  instance 
at  even  a  smaller  price.  Another,  made  a  still  greater  sacrifice,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  expended  about  half  his  wages  in  improving  his 
school,  furnishing  books  for  his  pupil::),  &c.  But  such  instances  are 
very  rare. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  exists  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Connecticut,  is  ii  perpetual  change  of  teachers.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  general  belief  in  the  country  towns,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
that  it  is  better  for  the  school  to  exchange  oflen.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  this  opinion,  has,  till  recently,  been  extending  in  that  State ; 
for  30  years  ago,  it  was  more  common  for  an  instructor  to  be  em- 
ployed two  successive  fseasons  in  the  same  school  than  now. 

Where  there  is  no  motive  to  improve  in  their  profession,  mankind 
cannot  be  expected  to  derive  much  benefit  from  experience.  The 
compensation  for  teaching  is  so  small,  that  few  are  employed  as  teach- 
ers, except  those  who  happen  for  a  short  time  to  be  destitute  of  any 
regular  employment.  So  soon  as  constant  employment,  with  increased 
wages,  is  offered  them,  they  usually  abandon  school  keeping.  ThuA 
it  happens,  that  few  teachers  of  tried  experience,  are  to  be  found.  The 
profession  is  generally  filled  by  young  persons  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
6ve  years  of  age,  and  many  of  them  strangers  in  the  town  where  thej 
are  employed.  As  they  are  not  expecting  to  gain  their  reputation  or 
livelihood  by  teaching,  there  is  little  motive  to  exertion  or  improve- 
roeot.     That  there  is  a  less  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  exchanguig 
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such  teachers,  than  those  of  lon/r experience,  is  obvious;  still  there  is 
an  immense  loss.  Every  new  teacher,  on  being  introduced  into  a 
school,  brings  with  him  new  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline ; 
and  much  time  is  spent  in  making  the  pupils  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  them.  But  it  often  occurs  too,  that  from  motives  of  some  kind, 
the  new  teacher  follows  different  rules  in  regard  to  pronunciation,  &/C. 
and  demands  different  school  books;  or  if  they  are  not  furnished, 
perpetually  complains  of  the  old  ;  and  thus  by  destroying  his  pupil's 
coufidence  in  them,  prevents  his  deriving  the  little  benefit  from  their 
use,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  Thus,  much  of  the  early 
part  of  the  school  is  lost  in  undoing  what  was  done  the  previous  sea- 
son, by  a  teacher  whose  qualifications  were  perhaps  superior  to  those 
of  his  successor. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  This  arises  from  various  sources.  One 
principal  cause  is  the  neglect  or  parsimony  of  parents.  Another  is 
their  ignorance  of  the  loss  which  the  pupil  actually  sustains  by  late 
attendance  or  by  absence,  and  the  inconvenience  to  which  it  subjects 
the  teacher  and  the  class  to  which  the  pupil  belongs.  The  want  of 
punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  has  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
producing  the  same  results  in  the  pupils  ;  and  the  want  of  that  em- 
ployment, which,  by  keeping  them  constantly  interested,  might  serve 
to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of  school,  is  another  fruhful  source  of 
late  and  even  irregular  attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  attend  the  winter  schools,  is  upon 
the  average,  about  40  to  each  school ;  the  number  in  attendance  in 
summer  is  much  less.  In  one  society,  containing  499  pupils,  between 
4  and  16  years  of  age,  only  200  were  in  attendance  during  the  sum- 
mer. However  great  the  number  of  pupils — and  there  are  sometimes 
80  or  100, — only  one  teacher  is  allowed.  There  are  a  few  excep- 
tions in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  where  a  female  assistant  has  been 
employed,  especially  during  the  winter.  The  great  benefits  which 
have  resulted  from  this  arrangement,  and  even  its  economy^  seem 
however  to  have  attracted  but  little  attention  —  There  are  a  few 
children  in  the  State,  who  receive  no  instruction  at  all ;  but  their 
number  is  by  no  means  considerable. 

The  size  of  school  houses  is  generally  much  too  small.  We  often 
find  59  or  60  pupils  crowded  into  a  room,  twenty  feet  square,  or 
twenty  by  eighteen  feet,  of  which  nufiibcr,  30  write,  20  study  arithme- 
tic, and  a  few,  grammar  and  geography  ;  and  within  these  narrow  di- 
mensions, all  the  evolutions  of  the  school,  or  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
banding of  classes,  are  to  be  performed,  and  room  found  for  that  dis- 
play of  rules,  and  inkstands,  and  slntei,  and  j>encils,  and  maps,  which 
those  studies  commonly  involve.  Added  to  all  this,  the  iu'^tructorS 
table  or  desk,  and  a  stove,  when  a  fireplace  is  not  used,  are  all  com- 
prehended in  the  same  space ;  an<l  to  crown  the  whole,  the  outer 
clothes,  hats,  &.C.  of  half  a  hundred  pupils,  with  their  baskets  of  food 
and  drink,  are  sometimes  deposited  in  various  parts  of  the  school 
room.  How  is  it  possible  to  proce«^d  with  the  appropriate  exercises 
of  the  school,  encaged  in  this  manner  ? 

Again,  school  houses  are  generally  very  jKXjrly  lighted.     Wc  have 
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ful  parts  of  the  year,  and  continue  the  school  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  summer  and  the  severest  portion  of  the  winter. 

Male  instructors  are  usually  employed  in  the  winter,  and  females 
in  the  summer.  They  generally  board  in  the  families  of  the  district, 
by  rotation.  This  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming  partially 
acquainted  with  the  parents  of  the  children  committed  to  their  charge, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  exposes  them  to  many  inconveniences; 
and  even  in  some  cases,  endangers  their  health.  Besides,  it  often 
happens,  that  they  are  in  this  way,  left  destitute  of  a  regular  boarding 
house,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  no  one  is  prepared  to  receive  them — in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  forced  to  repair  to  the  house  of  the 
district  committee,  or,  if  extremely  sensitive  on  this  point,  to  their 
own  home  or  the  house  of  some  friend. 

The  average  compensation,  in  addition  to  board,  is  about  $11  a 
month  for  male  teachers,  and  a  dollar  a  week  for  females.  Many 
females,  however,  of  considerable  experience,  teach  at  75  cents  a 
week ;  and  some  whose  experience  is  less,  at  62  1-2,  or  even  50. 
Many  board  themselves  and  teach  for  one  dollar ;  as  it  is  very  gener- 
ally supposed  that  a  female  instructor  can  earn  enough  at  some  other 
employment,  during  the  intervals  between  school  hours,  to  pay  for 
her  board.  It  seems  scarcely  understood  by  parents,  or  even  by  some 
teachers,  that  duty  requires  them  to  devote  any  greater  part  of  their 
time  to  their  school,  than  the  six  hours  usually  allotted  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  even  regarded  as  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  see  an  instructor, 
as  occasionally  happens,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  interests  of 
his  school.  We  have  indeed  known  one  teacher  of  unusual  qual- 
ifications, who  for  the  sum  of  100  dollars  a  year  and  board,  devoted 
himself  wiiolly  to  the  duties  of  a  large  school ;  and  in  one  instance 
at  even  a  smaller  price.  Another,  made  a  still  greater  sacrifice,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  expended  about  half  his  wages  in  improving  his 
school,  furnishing  books  for  his  pupil:ii,  6ic.  But  such  instances  are 
very  rare. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  exists  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Connecticut,  is  a  perpetual  change  of  teachers.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  general  belief  in  the  country  towns,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
that  it  is  better  for  the  school  to  exchange  often.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  this  opinion,  has,  till  recently,  been  extending  in  that  State  ; 
for  30  years  ago,  it  was  more  common  for  an  instructor  to  be  em- 
ployed two  successive  seasons  in  the  same  school  than  now. 

Where  there  is  no  motive  to  improve  in  their  profession,  mankind 
cannot  be  expected  to  derive  much  benefit  from  experience.  The 
compensation  for  teaching  is  so  small,  that  few  are  employed  as  teach- 
ers, except  those  who  happen  for  a  short  time  to  be  destitute  of  any 
regular  employment.  So  soon  as  constant  employment,  with  increased 
wages,  is  offered  them,  they  u.<«ually  abandon  school  keeping.  Thu8 
it  happens,  that  few  teachers  of  tried  experience,  are  to  be  found.  The 
profession  is  generally  filled  by  young  persons  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
6vo  years  of  age,  and  many  of  them  strangers  in  the  town  where  thej 
are  employed.  As  they  are  not  ex|>ecting  to  gain  their  reputation  or 
livelihood  by  teaching,  there  is  little  motive  to  exertion  or  improve- 
roeot.     That  there  is  a  less  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  exchinging 
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such  teachers,  than  those  of  long  experience,  is  obvious;  still  there  is 
an  immense  loss.  Every  new  teacher,  on  being  introduced  into  a 
school,  brings  with  him  new  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline; 
and  much  time  is  spent  in  making  the  pupils  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  them.  But  it  often  occurs  too,  that  from  motives  of  some  kind, 
the  new  teacher  follows  different  rules  in  regard  to  pronunciation,  &/C. 
and  demands  different  school  booki»;  or  if  they  are  not  furnished, 
perpetually  complains  of  the  old  ;  and  thus  by  destroying  his  pupiPs 
confidence  in  them,  prevents  his  deriving  the  little  benefit  from  their 
use,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  Thus,  much  of  the  early 
part  of  the  school  is  lost  in  undoing  wli;it  was  done  the  previous  sea- 
son, by  a  teacher  whose  qualifications  were  perhaps  superior  to  those 
of  his  successor. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  This  arises  from  various  sources.  One 
principal  cause  is  the  neglect  or  parsimony  of  parents.  Another  is 
their  ignorance  of  the  loss  which  the  pupil  actually  sustains  by  late 
attendance  or  by  absence,  and  the  inconvenience  to  which  it  subjects 
the  teacher  and  the  class  to  which  the  pupil  belongs.  The  want  of 
punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  has  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
producing  the  same  results  in  the  pupils  ;  and  the  want  of  that  em- 
ployment, which,  by  keeping  them  constantly  interested,  might  serve 
to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of  school,  is  another  fruhful  source  of 
late  and  even  irregular  attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  attend  the  winter  schools,  is  upon 
the  average,  about  40  to  each  school ;  the  number  in  attendance  in 
summer  is  much  less.  In  one  society,  containing  499  pupils,  between 
4  and  16  years  of  age,  only  200  were  in  attendance  during  the  sum- 
mer. However  great  the  number  of  pupils — and  there  are  sometimes 
80  or  100, — only  one  teacher  is  allowed.  There  are  a  few  excep- 
tions in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  where  a  female  assistant  has  been 
employed,  especially  during  the  winter.  The  great  benefits  which 
have  resulted  from  this  arrangement,  and  even  its  economy^  seem 
however  to  have  attracted  but  little  attention  —  There  are  a  few 
children  in  the  State,  who  receive  no  instruction  at  all ;  but  their 
number  is  by  no  means  considerable. 

The  size  of  school  houses  is  generally  mucli  too  small.  We  often 
find  59  or  60  pupils  crowded  into  a  room,  twenty  feet  square,  or 
twenty  by  eighteen  feet,  of  which  number,  30  write,  20  study  arithme- 
tic, and  a  few,  grammar  and  geography  :  and  within  these  narrow  di- 
mensions, all  the  evolutions  of  the  school,  or  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
banding of  classes,  are  to  be  performed,  and  room  found  for  that  dis- 
play of  rules,  and  inkstands,  and  slater,  and  j>encils,  and  maps,  which 
those  studies  commonly  involve.  Added  to  all  this,  the  in-^tructor^s 
table  or  desk,  and  a  stove,  when  a  fireplace  is  not  used,  are  all  coni- 
prehended  in  the  same  space ;  an<l  to  crown  the  whole,  the  outer 
clothes,  hats,  &.c.  of  half  a  hundred  })upils,  with  their  baskets  of  food 
and  drink,  are  sometimes  deposited  in  various  parts  of  the  school 
room.  How  is  it  possible  to  proce«^d  with  the  appropriate  exerciso^ 
of  the  school,  encaged  in  this  manner  ? 

Again,  school  houses  are  generally  very  po^irly  lighte<l.     Wc  have 
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pectively  applicable,  and  finally  their  name,  either  in  the  moments 
of  rest,  or  in  some  of  ilie  lessons  of  the  day.  The  instructions 
thus  received  are  recalled,  almost  involuntarily,  at  every  fresh  ope- 
ration of  the  same  sort,  and  such  associations  serve  to  divest  this 
lowest  of  agricultural  occupations  of  its  purely  mechanical  character. 
The  pupil  is  tlius  constantly  led  to  seek  for  new  subjects  of  obser- 
vation, and  to  consider  how  tliose  he  sees  may  be  best  employed. 

If  they  are  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  the  name,  character- 
istics, and  qualities  of  each  one  are  made  the  subject  of  remark. 
The  relative  effect  of  sun  and  air  and  moisture,  and  cultivation, 
upon  these  plants,  and  those  of  a  useful  nature,  is  necessarily 
brought  to  view  by  the  observation  of  the  pupil,  and  by  the  instruc- 
tions given  him ;  and  inferences  are  then  drawn,  as  to  the  best 
xnode  of  exterminating  them.  The  passage  is  very  easy  to  the 
operation  and  importance  of  those  general  laws,  which  produce 
weeds  in  the  midst  of  tlie  harvest,  and  to  the  design  of  Providence 
in  subjecting  all  to  the  same  laws  as  a  means  of  calling  into  action 
the  intellectual  and  physical  powers  of  man. 

The  difficulties,  the  disappointments,  the  losses  which  are  en- 
countered from  events  beyond  the  control  of  man,  serve  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Christian  teacher,  as  so  many  lessons  of  submission  to 
tlie  will  of  Him  who  orders  them,  and  of  patience  and  courage  in 
endeavoring  to  surmount  or  repair  them. 

The  labor  necessary  for  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of 
property,  serve  to  show  them  its  value,  and  to  inspire  a  respect  for 
that  of  others.  This  feeling  is  more  strongly  impressed  by  the 
arrangement  at  Hofwyl,  which  gives  to  every  one  his  garden,  a  tree 
and  hs  fruits,  the  produce  of  his  gleanings,  and  his  own  tools.  A 
part  of  what  they  are  capable  of  earning  is  put  aside  also,  as  a 
fund  in  case  of  necessity. 

A  well  regulated  system  of  agriculture,  where  every  individual 
has  a  certain  occupation,  where  every  duty  has  its  place  assigned, 
and  every  moment  a  duly,  produces  habits  of  regularity  and  indus- 
try, which  are  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  in  securing  the  -world- 
ly prosperity,  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  their  discipline,  but  in 
excluding  the  opportunities  and  the  inducements  to  evil. 

The  improved  instruments  and  methods  of  cultivation  at  Hofwyl, 
also  furnish  continual  and  important  lessons.  They  inspire  the 
taste  for  performing  everything  they  do  in  the  best  manner,  and  do 
not  permit  the  pupil  to  acquire  imperfect  or  slovenly  habits  of  labor. 

The  admirable  system  of  a  rotation  of  crops  which  is  pursued, 
furnislies  valuable  lessons  of  foresight  and  prudence,  and  a  sU'ik- 
ing  evidence  of  the  power  which  system  and  skill  place  in  the  hands 
of  man.  Order,  and  constant  industry,  are  indispensable  to  gather 
and  secure  their  regular  returns.  Equal  regularity  of  arrangements 
is  required  in  preparing  for  them  by  a  connected  series  of  calcula* 
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tioD,  extending  through  several  years.  The  pupil  learns  the  method 
of  exposing  the  soil  of  his  little  garden  spot,  during  the  winter,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  must  derive  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment 
from  the  air.  He  is  taught  the  mode  of  destroying  noxious  weeds 
and  animals,  and  of  increasing  or  preserving  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
He  is  thus  encouraged  to  act,  by  discovering  the  power  with  which 
Providence  has  invested  him  over  the  earth. 

All  these  improvements  also  serve  an  important  purpose,  in 
showing  the  difference  between  the  man  who  is  a  mere  slave  to 
the  soil,  and  him  whose  foresight  enables  him  to  subdue  it,  to 
change  its  character  and  productions,  and  to  render  it  subservient 
to  his  purposes.  They  are,  in  short,  so  many  lessons  on  the  supe- 
riority of  mind  over  matter,  which  may  be  applied  with  happy  effect. 

The  care  with  which  the  whole  series  oi  measures  in  an  improv- 
ed system  is  devised  and  executed,  is  used  as  a  lesson  to  impress 
upon  the  heart  the  importance  of  neglecting  no.  means,  by  which 
the  labors  of  men  and  animals  may  be  diminished,  and  the  fruits  oi 
the  ground,  which  are  necessary  lor  their  subsistence,  increased. 

The  accuracy  widi  which  the  amount  and  the  results  of  labor 
are  measured  and  recorded  at  Hofwyl,  has  not  less  influence  on  tlie 
habits  of  the  pupils.  Every  portion  of  land  is  measured,  tho 
amount  of  the  seed  and  that  of  the  products  compared,  and  the 
expenses  rigidly  placed  in  the  balance  with  the  proceeds.  An 
account  is  opened  in  the  same  manner  with  every  individual,  with 
every  animal,  and  with  the  manure  carried  out,  and  the  weight  of 
the  crops  brought  in ;  and  thus  the  necessity  of  constant  and  ac- 
curate observation  is  imposed  upon  every  individual,  and  the  habit 
is  formed  of  estimating  the  results  of  all  their  eflbrts. 

It  will  not  escape  you,  that  in  all  these  methods,  the  surest  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  that  self-instruction  and  self-educationy  as  we  call 
them  for  want  of  a  better  term,  without  which  the  acquisitions  of 
early  years,  are  lost  in  the  cares  and  labors  of  life.  You  will  per- 
ceive also,  that  I  consider  other  influences,  as  mere  aids  to  the 
indispensable  lessons  of  Revelation. 

Yours,  &c. 


We  have  interrupted  the  course  of  letters  on  the  Intellectual 
Education  of  Hofwyl,  to  give  place  to  these,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  applications  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural schools,  and  especially  in  reference  to  diat  which  is  about  to 
be  established  near  Boston,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Farm  SchooV 
We  have  already  described  its  general  object — the  education  and 
rescue  of  '  the  morally  exposed,'  especially  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
Our  impression  of  the  important  character  and  influence  which  the 
school  may  assume,  is  strengthened  by  every  consideration  of  the 
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subject.  Founded  in  a  State  wliich  we  believe  has  no  rival  in 
agricultural  improvements  except  Pennsylvania,  to  be  situated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  an  enlightened  and  wealthy  metropolis,  which 
will  furnish  at  once,  all  the  facilities  for  obtaining  information  to 
direct  its  operation,  and  for  disposing  of  the  products  of  industry, 
what  should  prevent  its  being  rendered,  like  Hofwyl,  at  once  ilie 
seat  of  an  improved  system  of  education  and  of  agriculture — a 
model  school  and  a  model  farm — whose  influence  may  be  felt 
throughout  our  continent.  We  tmst  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  cither,  will  not  suffer  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  pass  unim- 
proved. 


Art.  IX. — Common  School  System  op  Connecticut. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Common 

Schools  in  Connecticut,     1828. 
Report  to  tht  School  Convention,  May,  1831. 

Early  in  the  year  1827,  a  Society  wag  formed  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  Common  Scliools.  At 
one  of  their  meetings  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  procure  infor- 
mation and  prepare  a  report.  This  committee  opened  a  correspon- 
dence on  the  suhject  with  the  friends  of  education  in  every  to.vn  in 
the  state,  through  the  medium  and  aid  of  the  representatives,  and  a 
report  was  accordingly  prepared  and  laid  before  the  Legi^^lature,  in 
May  l^"23.  From  a  manuscript  copy  of  that  interesting  document, 
which  we  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  state,  and  from 
the  report  of  a  Committee  of  a  School  Convention  held  in  Hartford,  in 
May  1831,  together  with  other  authentic  documents,  we  present  our 
readers  with  some  of  the  results  of  the  Common  School  Sy^^tem 
of  Connecticut.  We  have  prefnccd  it  with  the  accurate  description 
of  the  syj^tem,  by  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Sherman  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  Committee  on  Education,  in  the  State  of  Mew 
Jersey. 

**  At  a  very  early  period,  the  Stale  of  Connecticut  was  divided  into 
parochial  societies,  whose  limits  sometimes  comprised  the  whole  of  a 
town  (township)  and  sometimes  only  a  part  of  it. 

In  May  1717,  these  societies  were  empowered  by  the  Lctrislature, 
to  levy  taxes  on  their  own  inhabitants,  and  make  the  regulations  for 
the  support  of  schools.  Considerable  appropriation  was  made  from 
the  public  treasury  to  aid  in  this  object,  except  a  small  discount  from 
the  general  state  tax,  which  each  town  was  authorized  to  .reserve, 
nutil  May  1795,  when  the  avails  of  certain  lands  (now  forming  a  part 
of  the  state  of  Ohio)  and  amounting  to  $1,200,000  were  appropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  Schools  throuuhout  the  State,  and  the  annual 
product  made  liable  to  a  perpetual  distribution  for  the  purpose  "  In 
various  ways  it  has  gradually  increased  to  upwards  of  81,700,000; 
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aod  about  $70,000  are  annually  distributed  for  the  support  of 
schools." 

'  Previous  to  the  appropriation,  no  general  system  existed,  but 
every  society  adopted  its  own  method  of  instruction,  rarely  resorting 
to  the  power  of  taxation,  except  for  the  erection  of  school-houses. 
In  the  country  towns,  the  employment  of  the  citizens  was  chiefly 
agriculture.  In  the  warm  season,  the  children  who  were  of  sufficient 
age,  were  employed  in  the  labors  of  husbandry,  and  in  winter  were 
generally  kept  at  school.  For  one  third,  or  half  the  year,  teachers 
were  employed  in  almost  every  neighborhood  in  the  State  ;  and  read- 
ing, writing,  and  the  rules  of  arithmetic  adapted  to  ordinary  use,  were 
understood  by  almost  every  child  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  through- 
out the  State,  in  these  schools,  morning  and  evening  prayers  and 
religious  instruction  were  almost  universal,  and  conduced  not  a  little 
to  inspire  an  early  respect  for  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 

'  When  the  appropriation  was  made  in  1795,  the  territories  compos- 
ing ecclesiastical  societies,  were  formed  inXo  school  societies ,  and  when 
convened  in  that  capacity,  possessed  no  power,  except  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  common  schools.  This  change  became  very  proper^ 
and  even  necessary.  Originally,  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  were 
of  one  religious  denomination,  and  the  same  individuals  had  a  com- 
mon interest  in  all  its  concerns,  both  religious  and  secular ;  but  at 
that  period  the  great  diversity  which  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  time, 
gave  rise  to  a  new  corporation,  of  the  same  territorial  limits,  for  the 
regulation  of  schools.  As  early  as  1766,  the  several  societies  in  the 
state  were  authorized  to  divide  their  territory  into  school  districts ; 
and  when  the  act  of  1795  was  passed,  that  power  had  been  exerted^ 
and  districts  formed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State. 

*  The  outline  of  the  system  now  existing  is  briefly  this ; — Every 
school  society  is  required  to  hold  an  annual  meeting,  and  elect  a 
clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  committee  to  direct  and  manage  their  concerns  ; 
a  committee  for  each  school  district  within  their  limits ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  not  exceeding  nine,  of  '  competent  skill  in  letters,'  to 
be  overseers  or  visitors  of  the  several  district  schools.  The  districts 
are  legal  corporations,  with  power  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  erection  or 
repair  of  a  school-house,  furnishing  it  with  all  proper  accommodations, 
and  supplying  the  school  with  fuel ; — the  teacher  is  elected  by  the 
committee  for  the  district  appointed  by  the  society,  with  the  assent 
of  the  district;  but  is  not  allowed  (6y  the  statute)  to  commence  his 
duties  until  he  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  visitors.  The 
visitors  have  a  general  discretionary  power  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions, and  they  may  at  any  time,  displace  the  teacher.  It  is  made 
their  duty  to  visit  the  schools  at  certain  periods,  to  exact  such  exer- 
cises and  exhibitions,  as  may  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  superintend  and  direct  the  general  course  of  in- 
struction. 

'  Each  society  may  institute,  within  its  limits,  a  school  of  higher 
order,  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature.  This  ap- 
pertains to  no  district,  but  its  privileges  are  common  to  the  whole  so- 
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ciety  ;  and  it  derives  a  proportional  i^hare,  uccording  to  its  number 
of  pupils,  of  the  revenues  of  the  sch(K)l  fund,  payable  to  the  society.' 

•  The  school  fund  is  managed  by  a  single  commissioner,  who  pays 
lo  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  its  annual  n<Ht  proceeds. — Twice  in 
each  year  the  treasurer  transmits  lo  the  several  societies  in  the  State, 
which  have  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  sums  then 
in  the  treasury,  proportioned  to  the  numb(jr  of  children  in  each  society 
between  the  aj^esof  ibur  and  sixteen,  a.s  ascertained  by  actual  enu- 
meration ;  but  not  until  the  society's  committee  have  first  certified, 
that  the  monies  previously  received  from  tlie  treasury,  for  the  like 
purpose,  have  been  irhoUy  expended  in  paying  and  boarding  teach- 
ers, who  were  duly  examined  and  approved,  and  whose  schools  have 
been  kept  in  all  respects  according  to  law.  The  monies  are  also  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  districts  in  each  society  by  a  similar  pro- 
portion.' 

A  system,  so  excellent  as  that  which  ir  here  faithfully  described  by 
Mr  S.,  sustained  by  funds  more  ample  we  suspect,  than  are  provided 
for  any  other  community  of  the  same  number,  would  very  naturally 
be  expected  to  produce  the  most  happy  results.  But  we  have  more 
than  once  expressed  our  conviction,  that  the  condition  of  education, 
in  this  State,  when  compared  with  improvement  in  other  respects,  is  no 
better  than  it  was  before  the  fund  was  provided,  nor  even  as  good. 
Instruction  had,  indeed,  been  in  a  very  excellent  condition  for  a  long 
period.  For  sixty  years,  not  an  individual  was  known  to  appear  be- 
fore the  courts  of  justice,  who  could  not  write  his  name.  But  we 
are  assured  that  in  one  town,  at  least  one  member  of  a  School  Com- 
mittee was  recently  found,  who  could  not  write  ;  and  there  have  been 
very  many  whose  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  was  limited  to  Addition 
and  Subtraction  of  simple  numbers.  The  effect  of  this  fund  has 
been  that  which  may  always  be  expected,  where  he  who  is  able  and 
habituated  to  earn  his  own  subsistence,  i:?  supplied  with  the  means 
of  living  without  exertion.  The  State  by  its  bounty  has  virtually 
declared  that  parents  need  no  longer  pay  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  (that  is,  for  their  tuition)  ;  and  the  habit,  and  the  sense  of 
obligation  to  do  this  duty,  v»er6  dostroyei!  lo^etlier.  The  Stale  has 
been  made  exchiffivrly  re.sponsible,  and  it  Ihjs,  too  extensively,  !)een 
deemed  sunicienl  to  provide  such  lonchers  as  the  fund  would  pay  for. 

We  beg  our  rciders  to  understand,  thut  in  these,  and  the  following 
statements,  we  refer  to  tl,r  mnjoriiy  of  the  KJOU  school  districts  of 
Connecticut,  and  vot  lo  uU.  We  know  that  lliere  are  muny — we 
hope  srvcral  htnulnrf,  hofinrabic  (frf2)twt!.< ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  (other  tiiin;r.s  being  e«|ual)  ilioso  districts,  \<'hich  either  from 
neces.sity  or  choice,  depend  ino*t  on  their  own  cxertion<,  have  the 
best  schools. 

The  iff ler  o\'  ihv  .system,  is,  in  njosl  invlances.  complied  with,  but 
its  spirit  is  often  disregarded.  The  districts  into  whivh  each  school 
society  is  subdivided,  aie  u>ually  of  a  convenient  size ;  but  in 
some  cases,  party  feelinirs  and  other  local  cau^e.>,  have  pniduced  so 
minute  a  division  that  although  the  .sc1kk)1  is  brought  nearer  to  the  pu- 
pils, yet  the  means  of  supporting  it  are  greatl)   diminished  :  and  the 
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trifling  advantage  derived,  is  greatly  outweighed  by  the  loss  which  has 
actually  been  found  to  result.  Several  societies,  embracing  a  terri- 
tory of  not  more  than  five  miles  square,  contain  no  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  districts,  while  from  six  to  eight  would  be  a  far  more  useful 
division.  In  some  parts  of  the  state,  the  inhabitants  have  recently 
made  the  districts  larger,  by  adopting  a  new  arrangement. 

The  number  of  visitors,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  not  to  exceed 
nine.  Most  societies  appoint  precisely  that  number,  whether  their 
limits  embrace  two  or  twentt/  schools.  Where  the  number  of  schools 
in  a  society  is  very  great,  nine  visitors  may  be  necessary  ;  but  where 
it  is  small,  we  tiiink  the  duties  would  be  more  thoroughly  and  effec- 
tually performed  by  three ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  where  the  res- 
ponsibility is  shared  by  so  many,  no  one  feels,  its  weight.  As  a  na- 
tural consequence,  their  duties  are  by  no  means  well  performed. 

There  are,  however,  a  variety  of  causes  which  contribute  to  pro- 
duce neglect.  The  visitors  receive  no  compensation  for  their  servi- 
ces. Those  who  are  most  *  competent,'  after  a  few  years  of  labori- 
ous, and  sometimes  thankless  service,  generally  decline  a  re-appoint- 
ment ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  board  is  often  composed  in  part  of 
men,  whose  want  of  knowledge,  or  ignorance  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  unfits  them  for  the  employment.  Of  course,  the  du- 
ties of  school  visitors  are  either  neglected,  or  attended  to  as  a  mere 
formality.  There  are  however  exceptions,  for  in  many  societies  the 
board  embraces  one  or  more  spirited  members,  whose  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  education  prevents  such  consequences. 

In  those  societies  where  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  beginning  to 
prevail,  the  visitors  meet  soon  after  their  appointment,  organize  them- 
Belves,  and  adopt  certain  rules  to  regulate  their  proceedings.  They 
determine  the  standard  of  qualifications  of  instructors,  and  give  notice 
of  the  times  and  places  of  meeting  for  examinations.  At  those  meet- 
ings, the  candidate  undergoes  a  thorough  examination  in  the  various 
branches  of  an  English  education  which  their  rules  require  him  to 
understand.  But  these  examinations  are  wholly  of  a  theoretical  chvLT- 
acter.  The  object  is  merely  to  ascertain  what  the  candidate  knows, 
not  whether  he  can  communicate  his  knowledge.  We  are  acquainted 
with  one  society,  however,  in  which  the  visitors  make  it  their  prac- 
tice to  require  a  candidate  whom  they  are  disposed  to  approve,  to 
teach  one  month  upon  trial ;  when,  if  found  competent  to  his  task, 
they  license  him  ;  if  not,  he  is  rejected. 

But  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  the  visitors  hold  no  regular 
meetings  for  examining  teachers,  nor  adopt  any  rules  for  their  own 
conduct.  If  the  candidate,  either  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  the  com- 
mittee who  employs  him,  can  collect  two  or  throe  of  their  number, 
they  proceed  to  examine  him,  but  their  examinations  are  often  a  mere 
formality  ;  for  if  he  is  a  favorite  friend  or  acquaintance,  either  of  the 
district  committee  or  the  visitor.*",  or  if  he  has  ever  taught  before,  he 
is  licensed  almost  of  course.  At  most,  he  is  only  questioned  on  the 
spelling  book  and  the  ground  rules  in  arithmetic,  and  required  to 
read  and  write  a  few  sentences.  Where  an  attemjit  has  been  made 
to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications,  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  old, 
but  less  informed  instructors,  the  clamors  of  those  who  had  employed 
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tbem,  have  generally  compelled  the  visitors  to  relinquish  the  stand 
they  had  taken.     We  have  known,  however,  a  few  exceptions. 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  particularly  to  arrangements  for 
winter  schools  ;  for  there  is  still  less  attention  paid  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  female  teachers  of  summer  schools.  It  often  happens,  that 
they  are  not  examined  at  all ;  and  they  are  still  more  rarely  visited 
as  the  law  requires.  At  the  same  time,  the  teacher  is  paid  from  the 
public  fund,  to  obtain  a  share  of  which  the  Society's  committee  are 
accustomed  to  certify  that  the  schools  have  been  kept  in  all  respects 
according  to  law  ! 

But  the  visits  even  to  the  winter  schools,  though  less  frequently 
omitted,  are  rarely  of  much  consequence.  Although  invested  with 
power  almost  unlimited,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  seldom  exer- 
cise any  considerable  influence  over  the  concerns  of  the  school,  either 
to  aid  in  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  in  the  direction  of  their  stu- 
dies, or  in  recommending  proper  books,  or  modes  of  instruction. 
They  merely  enter  the  school,  spend  a  short  time  in  hearing  brief 
recitations  in  the  various  branches,  and  just  glancing  at  the  writing 
books,  slates,  &c.  ;  then,  afler  making  a  few  common  place  remarks, 
they  retire.  This  duty  is  also  sometimes  performed  by  a  single  visi- 
tor, although  the  law  expressly  requires  at  least  two.  However  defi- 
cient the  instructor  may  be  found,  we  have  known  but  one  instance 
of  displacement  at  these  visits ;  and  that  was  not  justified  by  public 
opinion.  Besides,  these  visits  seldom  occupy  more  than  one  fourth 
of  a  day,  while  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  most  schools 
in  so  short  a  time.  In  some  instances,  the  visitors  make  it  a  point  to 
visit  three  schools  in  half  a  day  ! 

Not  only  are  those,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  oversee  and  direct 
the  schools,  justly  chargeable  with  negleet ;  but  parents  manifest  i 
great  want  of  interest  in  the  subject.  Months  sometimes  pass  with- 
out a  single  parent's  entering  the  school.  Or  if  he  enters,  he  retreats 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  if  it  were  a  burden  to  remain.  Parents  sel- 
dom have  any  intercourse  with  the  instructor,  except  while  he  is 
boarding  in  their  families.  They  may  sometimes  be  induced  to  visit 
the  school,  if  the  instructor  gives  a  special  and  general  invitation. 
Even  these  invitations  arc  however  almost  wholly  disregarded  in  i 
majority  of  the  districts  in  the  State,  unless  notice  is  given  that  dia- 
logues will  be  spoken,  or  other  extra  performances  take  place.  In 
such  cases  a  considerable  number  attend.  A  gentleman  who 
has  oflen  obtained  permission  of  teachers  to  inquire  of  their  scholars 
whether  their  parents  ever  converse  with  them  at  home  on  the 
subject  of  their  studies,  says  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  whole  school 
to  answer  in  the  negative.  The  consequences  of  this  neglect  of  pa- 
rents to  cultivate  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  instructor  of  their 
children  are  deplorable ;  for  the  children  are  led  from  this  circum- 
stance, to  regard  the  teacher  as  a  sort  of  useful  servant,  rather  than 
the  companion,  friend,  or  substitute  of  their  parents.  He  also  occu- 
pies a  kind  of  insulated  position  in  society.  His  arduous  duties  for- 
bid him  to  mingle  in  its  usual  scenes  of  enjoyment;  and  th« 
coolness  and  indifference  of  those  around  him,  tend  also  to  diasnide 
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him  from  it.  If  he  finds  his  way  into  the  best  social  or  domestic  cir-> 
cles,  it  is  either  because  he  possesses  a  natural  talent  to  shine  in  so- 
ciety, or  from  some  other  claim  than  his  station  as  a  schoolmaster  ; 
for  that  would  never  procure  for  him  this  privilege.  We  speak  of 
this,  by  the  way,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  general  rules,  many  exceptions. 

Schools  are  kept  up  about  eight  months  in  the  year  upon  an  aver- 
age, or  about  three  to  four  months  in  the  winter,  and  four  to  five  in 
the  summer.  Summer  schools  are  usually  opened  in  May,  those  for 
the  winter  in  November.  But  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  the  winter 
school  does  not  commence  before  about  the  first  of  December  ;  and 
the  summer  schools  are  oflen  either  suspended,  because  the  public 
money  is  exhausted  on  the  previous  winter  school,  or  established  by  a 
ieeble  and  stinted  contribution,  for  a  short  time  only. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  evinces  the  paralyzing  effect  of  a  large 
fund,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  applied ^  than  the  indifference  which  pre- 
vails almost  universally  in  regard  to  setting  up  schools.  When  the 
district  committee  warn  a  meeting,  only  a  small  proportion  of  those 
concerned  can,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  induced  to  attend  ;  and  within  a 
few  years  it  has  oflen  happened  that  a  sufficient  number  could  not  be 
colJected  to  transact  business  in  a  proper  and  legal  manner.  When, 
however,  the  people  of  a  district  are  collected,  their  inquiries,  so  far 
as  regards  a  teacher,  are  not  generally,  '  Is  he  qualified  V — but  *  What 
are  his  terms  V  and  *  Can  he  get  a  certificate  V  It  is  usually  under- 
stood that  the  Committee,  in  selecting  the  candidate,  will  keep  prin- 
cipally in  view  the  amount  of  money  likely  to  be  received  from  the 
State  treasury  and  the  Society  fund,  (when  one  exists)  and  employ  an 
instructor  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  on  such  terms,  as  will  just 
absorb  that  sum  and  no  more.  Indeed  they  are  oflen  directed  to  this 
effect  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting.  If  a  small  sum  is  1o  be  raised  by 
taxation  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  expenses  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  it  is  usually  paid  with  far  greater  reluctance  than  the  whole 
expenses  were  paid  before  the  year  1795,  when  no  fund  existed.  It 
is  also  a  well  known  fact,  that  before  that  period,  it  was  customary  to 
continue  the  schools  nearly  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  year  as  at 
present;  and  the  interest  which  parents  and  the  public  at  large  mani- 
fested in  their  welfare,  was  incomparably  greater.  We  once  more 
beg  to  be  understood,  as  speaking  generally  ;  for  there  are,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  State  many  honorable  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  these 
remarks. 

The  long  vacations  of  spring  and  autumn,  besides  occupying  for 
the  most  part  those  portions  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  most  pleasant 
and  agreeable  for  children  to  attend  school,  have  a  very  unfortunate 
effect.  Children  lose  much  of  the  knowledge  which  they  had  ac- 
quired during  the  previous  term  ;  and  several  weeks  are  taken  up  at 
the  least,  in  regaining  what  they  had  lost.  But  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  if  a  month  is  lost  at  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  two  terms 
in  a  year,  it  costs  the  parent  just  as  much  to  support  the  school  on  the 
present  plan,  as  it  would  if  a  month  more  were  added  to  each  term. 
Bat  placing  this  consideration  out  of  the  question,  it  is  certainly  bad 
ecoooroy  to  have  the  vacations  occupy  the  most  pleasant  and  health- 
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ful  parts  of  the  year,  and  continue  the  school  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  summer  and  the  severest  portion  of  the  winter. 

Male  instructors  are  usually  employed  in  the  winter,  and  females 
in  the  summer.  Tliey  generally  lx)ard  in  the  families  of  the  district, 
by  rotation.  This  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming  partially 
acquainted  with  the  parents  of  the  children  committed  to  their  charge, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  exposes  them  to  many  inconveniences ; 
and  even  in  some  cases,  endangers  their  health.  Besides,  it  often 
hap|)ens,  that  they  are  in  this  way,  left  destitute  of  a  regular  boarding 
house,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  no  one  is  prepared  to  receive  them — in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  forced  to  repair  to  the  house  of  the 
district  committee,  or,  if  extremely  sensitive  on  this  point,  to  their 
own  home  or  the  house  of  some  friend. 

The  average  compensation,  in  addition  to  board,  is  about  $11  a 
month  for  male  teachers,  and  a  <ioiiar  a  week  for  females.  Many 
females,  however,  of  considerable  experience,  teach  at  75  cents  a 
week  ;  and  some  whose  experience  is  less,  at  02  1-2,  or  even  50. 
Many  board  themselves  and  teach  for  one  dollar ;  as  it  is  very  gener- 
ally supposed  that  a  female  instructor  can  earn  enough  at  some  other 
employment,  during  the  intervals  between  school  hours,  to  pay  for 
her  board.  It  seems  scarcely  understood  by  parents,  or  even  by  some 
teachers,  that  duty  requires  them  to  devote  any  greater  part  of  their 
time  to  their  school,  than  the  six  hours  usually  allotted  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  even  regarded  as  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  see  an  instructor, 
as  occasionally  happens,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  interests  of 
his  school.  We  have  indeed  known  one  teacher  of  unusual  qual- 
ifications, who  for  the  sum  of  100  dollars  a  year  and  board,  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  a  large  school ;  and  in  one  instance 
at  even  a  smaller  price.  Another,  made  a  still  greater  sacrifice,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  expended  about  half  his  wages  in  improving  his 
school,  furnishing  books  for  his  pupils,  &c.  But  such  instances  are 
very  rare. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  exists  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Connecticut,  is  ^perpetual  change  of  teachers.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  general  belief  in  the  country  towns,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
that  it  is  better  for  the  school  to  exchange  oflen.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  this  opinion,  has,  till  recently,  been  extending  in  that  State ; 
for  30  years  ago,  it  was  more  common  for  an  instructor  to  be  em- 
ployed two  successive  seasons  in  the  same  school  than  now. 

Where  there  is  no  motive  to  ini]>rove  in  their  profession,  mankind 
cannot  be  expected  to  derive  much  benefit  from  experience.  The 
compensation  for  teaching  is  so  small,  that  few  are  employed  as  teach- 
ers, except  those  who  happen  for  a  short  time  to  be  destitute  of  any 
regular  employment.  So  soon  as  constant  employment,  with  increased 
wages,  is  offered  them,  they  usually  abandon  school  keeping.  ThuA 
it  happens,  that  few  teachers  of  tried  experience,  are  to  be  found.  The 
profession  is  generally  filled  by  young  persons  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
6ve  years  of  age,  and  many  of  them  strangers  in  the  town  where  thej 
are  employed.  As  they  are  not  expecting  to  gain  their  reputation  or 
livelihood  by  teaching,  there  is  little  motive  to  exertion  or  improve- 
roeot.     That  there  is  a  less  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  exchingiiig 
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soch  teachers,  than  those  of  long  experience,  is  obvious;  still  there  is 
an  immense  loss.  Every  new  teacher,  on  being  introduced  into  a 
Rchool,  brings  with  him  new  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline; 
and  much  time  is  spent  in  making  the  pupils  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  them.  But  it  often  occurs  too,  that  from  motives  of  some  kind, 
the  new  teacher  follows  different  rules  in  regard  to  pronunciation,  &/C. 
and  demands  different  school  hooky;  or  if  they  are  not  furnished, 
perpetually  complains  of  the  old  ;  and  thus  by  destroying  his  pupiPs 
confidence  in  them,  prevents  his  deriving  the  little  benefit  from  their 
use,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  Thus,  much  of  the  early 
part  of  the  school  is  lost  in  undoing  what  wa?  done  the  previous  sea- 
son, by  a  teacher  whose  qualifications  were  perhaps  superior  to  those 
of  his  successor. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  This  arises  from  various  sources.  One 
principal  cause  is  the  neglect  or  parsimony  of  parents.  Another  is 
their  ignorance  of  the  loss  which  the  pupil  actually  sustains  by  late 
attendance  or  by  absence,  and  the  inconvenience  to  which  it  subjects 
the  teacher  and  the  class  to  which  the  pupil  belongs.  The  want  of 
punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  has  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
producing  the  same  results  in  the  pupils  ;  and  the  want  of  that  em- 
ployment, which,  by  keeping  them  constantly  interested,  might  serve 
to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of  school,  is  another  fruitful  source  of 
late  and  even  irregular  attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  attend  the  winter  schools,  is  upon 
the  average,  about  40  to  each  school ;  the  number  in  attendance  in 
summer  is  much  less.  In  one  society,  containing  499  pupils,  between 
4  and  16  years  of  age,  only  200  were  in  attendance  during  the  sum- 
mer. However  great  the  number  of  pupils — and  there  are  sometimes 
80  or  100, — only  one  teacher  is  allowed.  There  are  a  few  excep- 
tions in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  where  a  female  assistant  has  been 
employed,  especially  during  the  winter.  The  great  benefits  which 
have  resulted  from  this  arrangement,  and  even  its  economy,  seem 
however  to  have  attracted  but  little  attention  —  There  are  a  few 
children  in  the  State,  who  receive  no  instruction  at  all ;  but  their 
number  is  by  no  means  considerable. 

The  size  of  school  houses  is  generally  much  too  small.  We  often 
find  59  or  60  pupils  crowded  into  a  room,  twenty  feet  square,  or 
twenty  by  eighteen  feet,  of  which  number,  30  write,  20  study  arithme- 
tic, and  a  few,  grammar  and  geography  :  and  within  these  narrow  di- 
mensions, all  the  evolutions  of  the  school,  or  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
banding of  classes,  are  to  be  performed,  and  room  found  for  that  dis- 
play of  rules,  and  inkstands,  and  sinter,  and  pencils,  and  maps,  which 
those  .studies  commonly  involve.  Added  to  all  this,  the  instructor's 
table  or  desk,  and  a  stove,  when  a  fireplace  is  not  used,  are  all  com- 
prehended in  the  same  space ;  an<l  to  crown  the  whole,  the  outer 
clothes,  hats,  &.c.  of  half  a  hundred  })upils,  with  their  baskets  of  food 
and  drink,  are  sometimes  deposited  in  viirious  parts  of  the  .school 
room.  How  is  it  po.ssible  to  proceed  with  the  appropriate  exercises 
of  the  school,  encaged  in  this  manner  ? 

Again,  school  houses  are  generally  very  po^»rly  lighte<l.     We  have 
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seen  many  school  rooms  occupied  by  40  to  60  pupils,  lighted  by  only 
60  to  72  panes  of  glass,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  only  6  by  8 
inches.  The  amount  in  superficial  feet  is  thus  less  than  two  thirds 
as  great  as  the  amount  of  glass  in  two  mndows  of  a  chamber.  The 
windows  are  also  placed  too  low  in  the  walls  of  the  building,  as  they 
are  thus  exposed  to  frequent  injury,  and  permit  the  pupils  to  be  di- 
verted from  their  studies  by  every  little  movement  which  takes  place 
near  the  school  house. 

For  want  of  due  attention  to  temperature,  the  pupils  are  often  an- 
noyed by  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  wood  is  not  commonly 
kept  under  a  covering,  but  is  led  in  the  open  air,  and  is  frequently 
encrusted  with  ice,  wet  with  rain,  or  buried  in  snow.  Sometimes  it  is 
quite  green.  At  other  times,  it  is  cut  too  long.  The  latter  is  a  very 
common  evil.  But  it  is  an  evil  which  resolute  teachers  and  scholars 
know  how  to  overcome  more  readily  than  that  of  having  no  wood  at 
all,  which  sometimes  occurs.  In  some  cases,  schools  have  been  dbcon- 
tinued  several  days  for  want  of  fuel.  Another  considerable  evil  is,  the 
building  of  fires  too  late  in  the  morning.  They  ought,  by  all  means, 
to  be  built  from  one  to  two  hours  before  the  time  of  opening  the 
school.  But  all  these  evils,  however  great,  are  small  in  comparison 
to  that  of  confining  the  teacher  and  pupils  for  two  or  three  hours  to- 
gether in  crowded  and  ill  ventilated  apartments,  where  the  impure 
and  poisoned  air  is  slowly  but  surely  undermining  the  health. 

Greater  attention  ought  also  to  be  paid  to  the  location  and  external 
arrangement  of  school-houses.  They  are  usually  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  centre  of  the  district.  Stagnant  marshes  and  ponds, 
or  what  is  scarcely  less  injurious,  sandbanks,  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Some  are  even  placed  in 
close  contact  with  pounds  and  prisons,  whose  moral  influence  on  little 
children,  cannot  but  be  unfavorable.  There  is  another  evil,  whose 
immediate  results  are  of  still  greater  magnitude.  Standing  as  a  ma- 
jority of  school-houses  do,  contiguous  to  dwelling  houses,  and  bams, 
and  enclosures,  and  fruit  trees,  and  gardens,  serious  difficulties  are 
apt  to  arise  between  the  scholars  and  the  owners.  Fences  are  apt  to 
be  thrown  down,  herds  or  flocks  frightened,  fruits  purloined,  &.c.  In 
jsecking  to  avoid  or  prevent  these  and  other  kindred  sources  of  evil, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  locate  our  school 
houses  in  a  wilderness  or  desert.  But  we  cannot  avoid  insisting  on 
the  indis()ensable  necessity  of  selecting  airy,  shady,  healthy  situations; 
and  avoiding  villages  and  public  roads,  which  expose  to  noise  and 
dust,  as  well  as  to  scenes  of  immoral  and  sometimes  indecent  example, 
whether  in  the  centre  of  the  district  or  not. 

A  few  districts  in  the  State  are,  even  now  destitute  of  any  school 
houses  at  all.  In  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns, 
there  were  in  18^)0  several  instances  of  the  kind.  One  of  the  schools 
occupied  a  chamber  in  a  dwelling  house;  another  a  very  small  shoe- 
maker's shop,  badly  constructed,  and  poorly  lighted. 

The  want  of  any  proper  play  ground  is,  it  is  believed,  a  universal 
evil.  The  pupils  are  compelled  to  exercise  in  the  school  room,  or  in 
the  oprn  public  road  or  highway.     In  the  former  case,  frequent  injury 
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arises  to  the  books,  the  benches,  the  desks,  and  the  windows.  In  the 
latter,  the  iitinost  possible  vigilance  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  teacher  is 
scarcely  siifHcient  to  keep  thoin  Tiom  beiu;^  covered  with  mud  or  sand, 
or  from  getting  into  tields,  and  exciting  the  prejudices  and  even  hos- 
tility of  the  neighbors.  No  fact  can  be  better  proved  than  that  half 
of  the  difficulties,  in  many  schools,  between  parents,  and  teach- 
ers, and  th'^ir  pupils,  havi^  tlieir  origin  in  these  circumstances ; 
— and  that  consequently  half  the  threats,  and  punishments,  and 
painful  fuelings,  and  Latred  of  books  and  study,  which  exist,  might 
easily  be  prevented  by  a  pr</per  attention  to  this  subject,  and  without 
involving  much  additional  expense.  We  are  evea  of  opinion  that  in 
country  towns,  where  land  is  cheap,  a  play  ground  of  suitable  size, 
would  cost  less  than  the  additional  repairs  of  windows  and  furniture, 
for  the  school  room,  and  the  additional  books  and  washing  of  clothes, 
which  are  otherwise  demanded.  In  these,  and  in  all  points  relating 
to  the  education  of  the  young,  no  maxim  is  more  important  than  that 
prevention  is  better  than  renudif,  and  that  the  greatest  economy  con- 
sists in  providing  every  thing  which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  in  the 
best  manner,  the  great  objects  we  have  in  view. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  expressing  our  earnest  wish 
that  other  States  might  be  investigated  with  equal  care ;  and  our 
conviction  that  deficiencies  equally  unlooked  for  woiUd  be  found. 


Art.  X. — Emulation. 

[Tor  the  Aiinub  oi  Education.] 

Mr  Editor — I  am  gratified  to  perceive  among  teachers,  a  dis- 
positon  to  inquire,  whether  llie  principle  of  emulation  ought  to  be 
used  as  a  motive  to  induce  the  young  to  application  in  acquiring 
knowledge.  Once,  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  opinions 
or  practices  of  instructors  with  reference  to  this  subject.  If  any 
means  could  be  used,  to  *  make  children  ambitious,'  it  was  not  a 
question  whether  these  should  be  resorted  to.  In  the  village,  the 
academy,  and  the  primary  school,  one  was  urged  to  try  to  excel 
another.  Classes  in  the  latter,  must  have  a  *head'  and  of  course 
a  '  foot.'  Preferments  or  '  appointments,'  prizes  or  medals,  in  the 
former,  had  sufficient  power  to  induce  scholars  to  constant  compe- 
tition. 

But  there  has  been  a  change :  many  schools  are  conducted  on 
principles  widely  different.  An  examination  of  results,  attendant 
on  tlie  different  causes  pursued,  may  lead  to  beneficial  conclusions; 
and  having  been  engaged  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  in  conduct- 
ing the  studies  of  the  young,  I  crave  a  little  space  in  your  pages  to 
state  some  of  the  results  I  have  observed  and  the  opinions  I  havt 
formed  from  these  results. 
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During  several  of  the  first  years  devoted  to  teaching  school,  1 
had  recourse  to  the  common  means  of  making  scholars  'ambitious.' 
Classes  in  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography,  as  well  as 
spelling,  were  permitted  to  have  a '  head,'  and  to  take  rank  according 
to  their  ability  to  repeat  the  lessons  assigned.  I  often  directed 
one  to  study  his  lessons,  till  able  to  recite  it  with  as  much  ease  as 
another  had  done.  I  gave  tickets  and  rewards  to  the  successful 
competitors. 

The  following  were  the  usual,  I  may  add,  the  invariable  results. 

1 .  A  small  part  of  the  scholars  applied  tliemselves  to  their  les- 
sons with  great  correctness. 

2.  Tliey  aimed  to  get  the  lessons  for  recitations,  but  thought 
little  of  learning  them  for  the  purpose  of  applying  knowledge  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  life. 

3.  Efforts  were  relaxed,  whenever  the  prospect  of  'beating'  be- 
came faint. 

4.  Those  near  the  head  were  usually  jealous  of  each  other  and 
not  unfrequently  exhibited  envy  and  ill-will. 

5.  Those  often  obtained  the  prize,  who  were  the  least  deserving 
of  it ;  for,  while  one  could  recite  a  lesson  by  an  hour's  application, 
and  another  must  devote  two  or  three  hours  to  it,  the  former  was 
frequently  idle  a  part  of  the  time,  and  studied  less  than  the  latter. 

6.  Those  who  had  become  considerably  acquainted  with  a  study, 
had  greatly  the  advantage  of  others,  in  their  class,  who  had  enjoyed 
less  opportunity.  Such  competitors  were,  therefore,  placed  on  un* 
equal  grounds. 

7.  Parents  were  frequently  led  to  take  the  part  of  their  children, 
and  to  believe  they  were  treated  unfairly.  In  this  way,  difficulties 
originated,  which  extended  through  the  neighborhood. 

After  observing  such  results  in  different  schools,  and  different 
states,  I  was  also  satisfied  that  it  involved  moral  evil,  a  conclusion 
for  which  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  the  following  reasons,  which 
I  have  given  elsewhere. 

*  The  meaning  of  emulation,'  says  Parkhurst,*  ^  is  a  desire  to  excd^  for 
the  sake  of  the  gratification  of  being  superior  to  others.'  This  gratifica- 
tion includes  both  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  on  our  own  superiority,  and 
also  that  of  seeing  and  Uiinking  that  this  superiority  is  known  to  our  com- 
panions and  the  world.  This  principle  of  action  seems  sometimes  to  be- 
come so  strong,  as  to  swallow  up  all  others.  Of  this  a  striking  instance 
is  offered  in  the  language  which  Milton  ascribes  to  Satan  : 

''  Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven." 

*  He  who  is  actuated  by  a  principle  of  emulation,  chooses  to  obtain  a 
superiority  to  others,  ratlier  by  elevating  himself,  than  by  depressing  t^em ; 
First,  because  he  will  in  this  way  not  only  become  superior  to  his  compe- 
titors, but  also  to  others  at  a  greater  distance,  and  will  thus  hold  a  more 
elevated  station  in  the  view  of  the  world ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  will 

"*  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  149. 
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ftiin  more  applause  and  admiration,  if  he  raises  himself  by  fair  means,  than 
if  he  retards  or  sinks  others,  in  order  to  get  above  them.' 

In  order  more  fully  to  answer  the  question,  whether  it  is  proper  to 
have  recourse  to  emulation  in  exciting  attention  to  study,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider  with  what  it  is  connected  ;  and  also,  from  what  it  is 
distinct. 

1.  It  is  very  evident  that  it  is  intimately  associated  with  both  pride  and 
vanity.  Here  Mr  Parkhurst  speaks  my  own  sentiments.  *  Pride  is  the 
thinking  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think.'  Emulation, 
by  leading  a  person  to  think  frequently  of  his  own  attainments  and  excel- 
lences, cherishes  pride.  Vanity  is  a  desire  of  admiration,  and  this  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  emulation.  The  votary  of  emulation  usually  re- 
ceives his  chief  pleasure  from  being  admired  and  commended.  Here  and 
there  an  individual  maybe  satisfied  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority ;  but  there  are  few  who  would  desire  any  great  superiority  to  others, 
unless  their  superiority  were  known  and  noticed. 

2.  '  Emulation  is  intimately  connected  with  hatred  and  envy.'  *•  Plato 
makes  emulation  the  daughter  of  envy ;'  but  I  would  rather  say,  she  is 
the  mother  of  envy,  since  it  appears  to  be  a  desire  to  possess  the  superi- 
ority and  advantages  which  we  see  another  possess,  that  leads  us  to  envy 
him  these  advantages.  Envy  appears  not  to  be  a  simple  principle,  but 
compounded  of  a  desire  to  deprive  some  other  of  a  good  which  he  posses- 
ses, because  we  do  nut  possess  the  same  ourselves,  and  hatred  of  that 
other  because  he  enjoys  something  which  we  do  not.  The  connexion 
between  emulation  and  envy  is,  therefore,  that  of  cause  and  efiect. 

Emulation  is  entirely  distinct  from  some  other  principles,  which  are  vir- 
tuous, or  at  least  innocent,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded. 

1.  *It  is  distinct  from  a  desire  to  make  great  attainments  in  virtue 
and  knowledge.  A  person  may  desire  knowledge  and  make  great  efforts 
to  attain  it,  because  he  loves  it ;  because  every  new  idea  which  the  mind 
acquires  is  a  source  of  pleasure;  and  because  he  derives  satisfaction 
from  the  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties  in  acquiring  ideas,  and  in  after- 
wards recollecting  and  comparing  them.  Again,  he  may  desire  knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  becoming  more  useful  in  the  world,  of  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  others  in  a  greater  degree.  This  is  a  virtuous  motive.  In  the 
same  manner  he  may  desire  any  virtuous  endowment  whatever,  of  body  or 
mind,  not  because  it  will  render  him  superior  to  others,  but  because  it  is 
valuable  in  itself,  and  may  promote  his  own  good,  or  that  of  the  public. 

2.  ^  Emulation  is  also  distinct  from  a  comparison  of  ourselves  with  oth- 
ers, for  the  sake  of  judging  more  correctly  what  progress  we  have  made 
in  knowledge  and  improvement.  If  emulation  exists,  a  comparison  of 
ourselves  with  others  is  sure  to  fan  the  flame,  and  if  it  does  not  yet  exist, 
such  a  comparison  is  likely  to  enkindle  it.  But  this  comparison  is  not 
emulation  itself,  and  may  be  made  without  exciting  it.  Suppose  that  a 
youth  is  pursuing  his  studies,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  good.  He  ob- 
serves that  he  makes  greater  progress  than  his  fellows.  This  gives  him 
pleasure,  not  because  he  excels,  but  because  his  prospect  of  being  useful 
m  the  world  is  brightened.  If,  however,  he  believes  their  object  the  same 
as  his  own,  and  reflects  that  their  inferiority  in  talents  and  learning  will 
render  them  less  useful  than  they  might  otherwise  be,  this  reflection  will 
give  him  more  pain,  than  he  will  derive  pleasure  from  the  prospect  of  his 
own  superior  usefulness.  But  after  all,  a  frequent  comparison  of  our  own 
talents  and  attainments  with  those  of  others,  is  a  dangerous  experiment ; 
and  a  disposition,  frequently  to  make  it,  is  almost  a  sure  sign  of  a  spirit  of 
emulation. 

3.  *  Emulation  is  distinct  from  a  desire  to  do  much  good  in  the  world. 
Distinguished  activity  to  do  good,  let  it  proceed  from  one  in  a  station  ever 
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During  several  of  the  first  years  devoted  to  teaching  school,  1 
had  recourse  to  the  common  means  of  making  scholars  'ambitious.' 
Classes  in  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography,  as  well  as 
spelling,  were  permitted  to  have  a '  head,'  and  to  take  rank  according 
to  their  ability  to  repeat  the  lessons  assigned.  I  often  directed 
one  to  study  his  lessons,  till  able  to  recite  it  with  as  much  ease  as 
another  had  done.  I  gave  tickets  and  rewards  to  the  successful 
competitors. 

The  following  were  the  usual,  I  may  add,  the  invariable  results. 

1.  A  small  part  of  the  scholars  applied  tliemselves  to  their  les- 
sons with  great  correctness. 

2.  They  aimed  to  get  the  lessons  for  recitations,  but  thought 
little  of  learning  them  for  the  purpose  of  applying  knowledge  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  life. 

3.  Efforts  were  relaxed,  whenever  the  prospect  of  'beating'  be- 
came faint. 

4.  Those  near  the  head  were  usually  jealous  of  each  other  and 
not  unfrequently  exhibited  envy  and  ill-will. 

6.  Those  often  obtained  the  prize,  who  were  the  least  deserving 
of  it ;  for,  while  one  could  recite  a  lesson  by  an  hour's  application, 
and  another  must  devote  two  or  three  hours  to  it,  the  former  was 
frequently  idle  a  part  of  the  time,  and  studied  less  than  the  latter. 

6.  Those  who  had  become  considerably  acquainted  with  a  study, 
had  greatly  the  advantage  of  others,  in  their  class,  who  had  enjoyed 
less  opportunity.  Such  competitors  were,  therefore,  placed  on  un- 
equal grounds. 

7.  Parents  were  frequently  led  to  take  the  part  of  their  children, 
and  to  believe  they  were  treated  unfairly.  In  this  way,  difficulties 
originated,  which  extended  through  the  neighborhood. 

After  observing  such  results  in  different  schools,  and  different 
states,  I  was  also  satisfied  that  it  involved  moral  evil,  a  conclusion 
for  which  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  the  following  reasons,  which 
I  have  given  elsewhere. 

*  The  meaning  of  emulation,'  says  Parkhurst,*  *  is  a  desire  to  excel,  for 
the  sake  of  the  gratification  of  being  superior  to  others.'  This  gratifica- 
tion includes  both  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  on  our  own  superiority,  and 
also  that  of  seeing  and  thinking  that  this  superiority  is  known  to  our  com- 
panions and  the  world.  This  principle  of  action  seems  sometimes  to  be- 
come so  strong,  as  to  swallow  up  all  otliers.  Of  this  a  striking  instance 
is  offered  in  the  language  which  Milton  ascribes  to  Satan  : 

"  Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven.** 

*  He  who  is  actuated  by  a  principle  of  emulation,  chooses  to  obtain  a 
superiority  to  others,  rather  by  elevating  himself,  than  by  depressing  fAem : 
First,  because  he  will  in  this  way  not  only  become  superior  to  his  compe- 
titors, but  also  to  others  at  a  greater  distance,  and  will  thus  hold  a  more 
elevated  station  in  the  view  of  the  world ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  will 

*  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  149. 
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fBin  more  applause  and  admiration,  if  he  raises  himself  by  fair  means,  than 
if  he  retards  or  sinks  others,  in  order  to  get  above  them.' 

In  order  more  fully  to  answer  the  question,  whether  it  is  proper  to 
have  recourse  to  emulation  in  exciting  attention  to  study,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider  with  what  it  is  connected  ;  and  also,  from  what  it  is 
distinct. 

1.  It  is  very  evident  that  it  is  intimately  associated  with  both  pride  and 
vanity.  Here  Mr  Parkhurst  speaks  my  own  sentiments.  '  Pride  is  the 
thinking  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think.'  Emulation, 
by  leading  a  person  to  think  frequently  of  his  own  attainments  and  excel- 
lences, cherishes  pride.  Vanity  is  a  desire  of  admiration,  and  this  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  emulation.  The  votary  of  emulation  usually  re- 
ceives his  chief  pleasure  from  being  admired  and  commended.  Here  and 
there  an  individual  may  be  satisfied  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority ;  but  there  are  few  who  would  desire  any  great  superiority  to  others, 
unless  their  superiority  were  known  and  noticed. 

2.  '  Emulation  is  intimately  connected  with  hatred  and  envy.'  *  Plato 
nukes  emulation  the  daughter  of  envy ;'  but  I  would  rather  say,  she  is 
the  mother  of  envy,  since  it  appears  to  be  a  desire  to  possess  the  superi- 
ority and  advantages  which  we  see  another  possess,  that  leads  us  to  envy 
him  these  advantages.  Envy  appears  not  to  be  a  simple  principle,  but 
compounded  of  a  desire  to  deprive  some  other  of  a  good  which  he  posses- 
ses, because  we  do  not  possess  the  same  ourselves,  and  hatred  of  that 
other  because  he  enjoys  something  which  we  do  not.  The  connexion 
between  emulation  and  envy  is,  therefore,  that  of  cause  and  efiect. 

Emulation  is  entirely  distinct  from  some  other  principles,  which  are  vir- 
tttoos,  or  at  least  innocent,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded. 

1.  Mt  is  distinct  from  a  desire  to  make  great  attainments  in  virtue 
uid  knowledge.  A  person  may  desire  knowledge  and  make  great  efforts 
to  attain  it,  because  he  loves  it ;  because  every  new  idea  which  the  mind 
acquires  is  a  source  of  pleasure ;  and  because  he  derives  satisfaction 
from  the  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties  in  acquiring  ideas,  and  in  after- 
wards recollecting  and  comparing  them.  Again,  he  may  desire  knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  becoming  more  useful  in  the  world,  of  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  others  in  a  greater  degree.  This  is  a  virtuous  motive.  In  the 
same  manner  he  may  desire  any  virtuous  endowment  whatever,  of  body  or 
mind,  not  because  it  will  render  him  superior  to  others,  but  because  it  is 
valuable  in  itself,  and  may  promote  his  own  good,  or  that  of  the  public. 

2.  *  Emulation  is  also  distinct  from  a  comparison  of  ourselves  with  oth- 
ers, for  the  sake  of  judging  more  correctly  what  progress  we  have  made 
in  knowledge  and  improvement.  If  emulation  exists,  a  comparison  of 
ourselves  with  others  is  sure  to  fan  the  flame,  and  if  it  does  not  yet  exist, 
such  a  comparison  is  likely  to  enkindle  it.  But  this  comparison  is  not 
emulation  itself,  and  may  be  made  without  exciting  it.  Suppose  that  a 
youth  is  pursuing  his  studies,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  good.  He  ob- 
serves that  he  makes  greater  progress  than  his  fellows.  This  gives  him 
ideasure,  not  because  he  excels,  but  because  his  prospect  of  being  useful 
in  the  world  is  brightened.  If,  however,  he  believes  their  object  the  same 
as  his  own,  and  reflects  that  their  inferiority  in  talents  and  learning  will 
render  them  less  useful  than  they  might  otherwise  be,  this  reflection  will 
give  him  more  pain,  than  he  will  derive  pleasure  from  the  prospect  of  his 
own  superior  usefulness.  But  after  all,  a  frequent  comparison  of  our  own 
talents  and  attainments  with  those  of  others,  is  a  dangerous  experiment ; 
and  a  disposition,  frequently  to  make  it,  is  almost  a  sure  sign  of  a  spirit  of 
emulation. 

3.  *  Emulation  is  distinct  from  a  desire  to  do  much  good  in  the  world. 
Distinguished  activity  to  do  good,  let  it  proceed  from  one  in  a  station  ever 
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■o  liigh,  may  spring  from  the  purest  benevolence,  and  is  therefore  no  evi- 
dence of  a  spirit  of  emulation,  or  an  ambitious  principle.     A  man  who 
thus  distinguishes  himself  is  not  to  be  called  ambitious,  unless  he  appears 
fond  of  being  known  to  be  eminently  useful,  and  gives  evidence  of  love,  of 
fame  and  applause. 

4.  *  Emulation  is  distinct  from  a  desire  to  iniitnte  the  virtuous  deeds  of 
another,  or  rMt Wife/ c  him  in  virtuous  character.  "Virtue  appears  more 
amiable,  when  it  is  exhibited  in  a  living  chara<;ter,  and  when  its  happy 
fruits  are  actually  seen,  than  it  can  Bpj)ear,  when  viewed  in  the  abstract. 
Whoever  loves  virtue,  therefore,  will  feel  a  stronger  desire  to  possess  and 
practise  it,  in  proportion  us  hid  perceptions  of  it>  excellence  ore  njore  dis- 
tinct and  lively."**  A  desire  to  imitute  the  wise  and  good  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  emulation,  because  it  involves  no  desire  of  superiority. 
There  is  an  instance  in  scripture  where  this  desire  to  imitate  the  virtues 
of  another,  is  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  emulation.  But  in  this  place, 
Rom.  xi.  14.  the  term  is  evidently  used  in  a  good  sense,  for  it  was  Paul's 
object  to  persuade  the  Jews  to  imitate  the  Gc'itiles  by  believing  in  Christ. 
The  appropriate  use  of  the  word  may  be  seen  in  (ial.  v.  till,  where  it  is 
classed  with  "hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  envyings,  murders,"  &c. 

5.  *  Emulation  is  distinct  from  the  desire  of  having  a  good  name  and 
enjoying  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good.  A  good  name  is  to  be  de- 
sired for  the  sake  of  increasing  our  influence  and  usefulness  in  the  world. 
The  approbation  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  is  to  be  desired  for  the  same 
reason,  and  also  because  it  assures  us  of  the  friendly  regard  of  those  whose 
approbation  we  enjoy.  There  is  an  innocent  and  lively  pleasure  in  being 
beloved  by  those  we  love;  and  some  degree  of  this  pleasure  is  fell,  when 
we  learn  that  we  have  gained  the  approbation  of  good  men,  even  though 
we  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  them.  This  is  totally  distinct 
from  the  love  of  praise  and  the  desire  of  admiration  and  applause.' 

Such  being  the  character  of  emulation,  the  conclusi(»n  must  be  obvious, 
that  its  tendency  is  injurious.  "  The  encouragement  of  emulation,  cannot 
fail  to  strengthen  the  selfish  principles  of  our  nature."  ' 

The  next  inquiry  was,  wliether  some  other  motives  might  not 
be  presented,  which  would  subserve  my  purpose  better;  and  the 
experiment  was  first  made  with  the  same  scholars,  among  whom  1 
had  previously  attempted  to  excite  emulation. 

My  finst  endeavor  was  to  make  the  studies  more  interesting. 

2.  To  show  the  value  of  knowledge. 

3.  To  excite  a  wis^h  to  gratify  parents  and  instructor. 

4.  To  show  the  value  of  time,  the  responsibility  of  scholars  to 
themselves,  their  |)arents,  and  especially  to  God. 

5.  1  urged  them  to  improve  time,  as  a  means  of  securing  their 
own  happiness,  and  a  preparation  for  usefulness  in  the  world. 

Among  the  resuhs  immediately  witnessed,  were  the  following. 

1.  Far  better  lessons. 

2.  A  much  more  regular  and  pimctual  attendance  at  school. 

3.  Much  more  affection  and  kindness  among  tlie  scholars. 

4.  The  scholars  were  more  easily  governed. 

5.  My  pleasure  in  teaching  was  increased. 

6.  Parents  were  pleased,  and  led  to  wonder  what  had  taken 

•  See  Kame's  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  i.  p.  Go. 
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place  at  school,  which  made  their  children  so  much  interested  in 
being  there. 

7.  Punishments  were  considered  almost  unnecessary. 

Similar  results  have  been  uniform,  and  very  seldom  have  I  found 
any  one  who  is  not  pleased  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
wBling  to  make  commendable  efforts  from  that  motive  simply,  in 
order  to  obtain  it. 

1  hope,  Mr  Editor,  instructors,  who  have  pursued  both  of  these 
modes,  at  different  periods  of  their  labors,  will  furnish  the  public 
with  tlie  results  of  their  experience.  If  by  banisiiing  the  principle 
of  emulation  from  our  schools,  many  evils  may  be  averted,  and 
much  benefit  secured,  it  is  highly  important  that  it  should  be 
known  and  believed.  My  own  convictions  are,  that  emulation  is 
always  evil  i'l  its  effects — ^tliat  it  does  no  real  good,  and  much  evil, 

S.  R.  Hall. 


Art.  XI. — Account  op  a  Female  School. 

[We  have  repeatedly  solicited  accounts  of  the  actual  course  pursued  in  insti- 
tations  for  education,  nnd  tiie  resuItH  which  have  followed.  For  the  two  follow- 
ing valuable  articles,  we  are  indebted  to  instructors  who  have  received  public 
approbation.  We  think  it  is  obvious,  that  in  givingr  such  statements,  justice 
cannot  be  done  to  the  subject,  or  to  the  instructor,  without  staling  all  the  essen- 
tial means  adopted  ;  and  we  hope  our  correspr>ndents  will  adopt  this  plan ; 
while  we  of  course  cannot  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  their  opinions,  nor  yet 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  in  all  cases  to  express  our  dissent.] 

First  Annual  Report  of  a  Female  School. 
Advaxckd  Department.* 

I.    PllEFATORY    ExiT.ANATIONS. 

The  instruction  of  this  hranch  of  the  school,  has  been  conducted 
on  the  folloivinfr  jreneral  principles  ;  a  proliniiiiary  statement  of  which 
seemed  essential  to  an  exposition  of  the  plan  of  inMruciion,  in  the 
details  of  methods  and  exorciser^i. 

I.  Educ'itiori  is  re«;ardcd  as  the  iiiHucnce  exerted  on  the  human 
beinrr,  with  a  view  to  the  [lerfect  development  of  ^///  his  capabilities. — 
2.  The  con.*^unimation  of  man's  capabilities  con**ists  in  the  completion 
of  iharnctcr. — 3.  The  completion  of  human  character  depends  on 
llift  due  cultivation  of  man's  whole  ronstitittion — 4.  The  cirlusivc 
cultivation  of  the  physical  or  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  leaves  char- 
acter impprfert  and  drfcrtivc;  as  it  infriniires  the  unity  of  man's  na- 
ture, and  leaves  him  destitute  either  of  physical  or  of  intellectual 
power;  while  it  incapacitates  him,  likewise,  lor  moral  progress. — 5. 
Education,  if  true  to  its  design,  unites  the  human   powers  in  liarmo- 

•  The  report  of  the  elementary  department  was  presented  separately,  and  may 
be  offered  lor  a  future  number. 
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nioas  operation,  tending  to  consentaneous  development,  and  concen* 
trated  vigor. — 6.  The  process  of  education  should  therefore  consist  of 
a  due  proportion  and  combination  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
exercise. — 7.  In  the  early  stages  of  education,  the  condition  of  the 
human  being  requires  a  liberal  provision  for  the  acquisition  of  physi- 
cal vigor,  as  the  basis  of  energy  of  character. — 8.  The  successful 
formation  of  character,  involving  the  beginnings  of  habit,  requires  an 
early  attention  to  the  tendencies  and  dispositions  of  the  juvenile  mind, 
while  yet  in  their  pliant  and  susceptible  state. — 9.  The  development 
ofinteilect  is  necessarily  a  consideration  of  subordinate  importance, 
dnring  the  earliest  period  of  life ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  progress  of 
years  has  confirmed  the  vigor  of  the  physical  constitution,  and  given 
a  determination  to  the  affections  and  dispositions,  (thus  securing 
these  nK>re  important  means  of  human  progress,)  that  this  department 
of  education  claims  equal  attention  with  either  of  the  others. — 10. 
The  education  of  the  female  sex  has  comparatively  the  strongest 
claim  on  human  attention ;  since  the  condition  of  the  female  mind 
decides  the  ultimate  character  of  society ,  by  the  influence  exerted  on 
the  early  and  impressible  period  of  life,  when  the  formation  of  habit 

is  commencing. 

II.  Physical  Education. 

In  accordance  with  the  preceding  principles,  the  arrangements  of 
the  school  have,  as  far  as  practicable,  been  rendered  conducive  to  the 
seasonable  and  effectual  preservation  of  health,  as  an  indispensable 
element  of  happiness,  and  a  powerful  influence  on  mental  character. 

To  the  female  sex  in  particular,  this  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  intel- 
lectual progress.  The  local  situation  of  the  school  was  selected  with 
reference  to  this  purpose  ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  is 
regularly  assigned  to  recreation.  The  results,  as  observed  in  the 
pupils  thus  far,  seem  to  have  been  habitual  health,  uniform  cheerful- 
ness  of  temper,  and  the  ability  to  undergo  sustained  and  vigorous 
application  of  the  mind,  without  exhaustion. 

III.  Moral  Influence. 

The  most  arduous  part  of  all  mental  progress,  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
attainment  of  the  power  of  Self-Guidance,  involving  that  of  self- 
control,  the  formation,  also,  of  a  high  standard  of  intrinsic  excellence, 
and  the  power  of  appreciating  and  forming  character.  The  usual 
influence  of  'school'  education,  modified  as  it  is,  by  habits  of  me- 
chanical routine,  or  of  emulous  feeling,  is  unfavorable  to  the  exercise 
of  reflection,  unfriendly  to  the  habit  of  spontaneous  decision,  and 
uncongenial  to  the  purity  of  self-originating  virtue.  School  duties  too 
generally  take  the  form  of  tasks ;  and  the  strong  incitements  of  emu- 
lation and  of  degradation,  arc  too  commonly  resorted  to,  as  influen- 
ces. A  'school  character  is  thus  formed,  of  a  much  lower  order 
than  that  of  the  domestic  circle,  or  of  individual  tendency  and  dispo- 
sition. The  influence  of  previous  habits  derived  from  such  sources, 
has,  in  the  present  instance,  been,  to  some  extent,  felt  as  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  mind, — the  most  important 
end  of  education.  But  a  good  degree  of  success,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  followed  the  constant  endeavors  used  to  bring  back  juvenile 
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character  to  its  uncorrupted  state,  to  preserve  the  essential  purity  of 
motlTes,  and  to  aid  the  natural  development  of  moral  principle,  by 
avoiding  all  appeals  to  extraneous  influences,  and  seeking  to  cherish 
in  the  mind  of  each  individual,  the  sacred  principle  of  self-responsi' 
hUiiy, — the  only  security  for  entire  simplicity  and  rectitude  of  habit, 
§  or  of  integrity  and  elevation  of  character.* 

JV.  Mannkrs. 

On  the  subject  of  manners,  or  exterior  deportment,  little  express 
exertion  has  been  used ;  the  result  of  such  a  course,  in  its  influence 
on  the  young,  being  generally  an  anxiety  about  external  effect,  and  a 
mechanical  compliance  with  conventional  forms, — a  consequence 
still  more  injurious  in  this  relation  than  in  that  of  intellect ;  since  it 
implicates  the  sincerity  of  the  heart,  and  deadens  the  natural  sensi- 
bility to  truth.  The  chief  anxiety  felt  in  regard  to  the  formation  )f 
habit,  as  connected  with  exterior  manner,  has  been  to  avoid  the 
causes  of  formality  and  affectation,  to  which  the  susceptible  nature 
of  youth  is  so  much  exposed,  if  brought  under  the  influence  of  arbi- 
trary example.  True  grace  and  symmetry  of  action  must  spring  from 
the  feelings  and  perceptions  of  the  mind.  The  solicitude  felt  on  this 
subject,  therefore,  has  been  directed  to  the  formation  of  those  princi- 
ples of  taste  and  sensibility ,  and  that  genuine  sense  of  propriety, 
whidh  alone  can  exert  a  true  influence  on  manner. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school  have  been  generally  planned  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  order  and  neatness,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  and  decency  of  life,  and  as  forming  the  natural 
expression  pf  a  well-regulated  mind.  The  usual  degree  of  juvenile 
thoughtlessness,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  has  been  manifested,  on  the 
part,  especially,  of  the  younger  pupils ;  but  there  has  been  obvious 
improvement  as  regards  the  majority.  The  arbitrary  contrast  be- 
tween family  and  school  habits,  in  this  respect,  will,  ere  long,  it  is 
hoped,  have  entirely  ceased. 

V.  Intellkctdal  Eodcatiox. 

The  specific  culture  of  intellect  has  been  conducted  with  reference 
to  the  following  principles:  1.  Intellectual  education  is  regarded  as 
the  influence  exerted  on  mind,  with  a  view  to  the  complete  devel- 
opment of  its  various  poioers  and  capacities. — 2.  The  mind  being  an 
intelligent  and  voluntary  agent,  its  own  spontctneous  activity  roust  be 
the  chief  means  of  its  cultivation. — 3.  The  appropriate  exercise  of 
each  faculty  or  class  of  faculties,  prescribes  the  details  of  education, 
18  regards  the  selection  of  subjects  of  instruction,  the  methods  of 

*  I'he  tame  limitation  must  of  course  be  made  in  using  the  term  *  self-rMspon- 
stbUity,'  as  we  view  it,  that  we  have  already  mentioned  in  regard  to  *  self-educa- 
tion,' and  perhaps  even  more.  For  while  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should 
regard  our  responsibility  to  man,  as  secondary^  it  is  as  universally  admitted,  that 
we  are  retponsible  to  our  fellow  men  for  our  conduct  towards  them,  as  it  is,  that 
oor  self-responsibility  is  merged  in  our  responsibility  to  the  Deity.  A  similar 
rafltriction  must  obviously  be  made  in  the  exclusion  of '  extraneous  influences  ;* 
or  we  exclude  the  Supreme  Governor  and  his  law.  We  consider  these  expla- 
nationi  a*  due  to  oar  readers,  in  regard  to  terms  which  some  are  accustomed  to 
ioiploy  in  a  sense  subversive  of  all  religious  obligation. — Editor. 
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teaching,  and  the  forms  of  exercise. — 4.  The  original  and  appropriate 
sources  of  mental  action,  are  to  be  found  in  the  objects  by  which  every 
human  being  is  surrounded,  and  within  the  mind  itself. — o.  The 
materials  of  thought  contributed  by  teachers,  and  drawn  from  books, 
though  fiids  of  an  important  nature,  are  entirely  secondary  to  those 
accumulated  by  tlie  minds  own  actiofi  in  the  primary  spheres  of  06- 
servatlon  and  njicction. — 0.  The  end  of  the  various  exercises  which 
constitute  the  practical  part  of  education,  is  the  discipline  of  the 
mental  facultie.^. — 7.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  though  a  useful 
result,  in  relation  to  the  wants  and  purposes  of  life,  is  a  consideration 
altogeth(;r  subordinate,  to  that  of  discipline^  which  secures  the  power 
of  acquisition. — 8.  Those  subject.^  of  application,  and  those  forms  of 
instruction  and  exercise,  are  to  be  preferred,  which  are  most  condu- 
cive to  the  ends  of  mental  discipline, — 9.  The  f//f/ of  discipline  is  the 
formation  of  Ar//>/7;  and  the  result  of  habit  is  the  determination  of 
character. — 10.  The  oriffinal  action  of  the  faculties  is  indispensable 
to  the  production  of  thought, — consequently  to  the  advancement  of 
the  mind,  or  the  elevation  of  character. — 11.  The  mere  reception  of 
ideas,  being  a  process  in  which  the  mind  is  chiefly  passive,  can  exert 
but  a  very  limited  influence  on  mental  progress. — 12.  The  preference 
given  to  any  class  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  subjects  of  exercise, 
should  depend  on  their  comparative  influence  on  other  faculties. — 13. 
Attention,  comparison,  reflection,  and  judgment,  from  the  command 
which  they  exercise  over  most  others  of  the  mental  powers,  should  be 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  process  of  education. — 14.  The  faculty 
oi  memory,  though  it  holds  an  important  place  in  relation  to  the  ac- 
quisition ami  retention  of  knowledge,  is  but  o{  secondary  value,  as  an 
aid  to  mental  progress,  and  requires  a  less  specific  attention  than 
other  powers  ;  since  its  exercise  and  discipline  are  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  all  other  faculties. — 15.  The  successive  order  in 
which  the  faculties  are  cultivated,  should  be  planned  with  reference 
to  a  natural,  progressive,  and  full  devdopmtnt  of  the  whole  mind. — 
16.  Sensation  l)eing  the  elementary  and  primary  mode  of  mental 
action,  the  exercise  of  the  senses  and  the  discipline  of  the  perceptive 
powers,  should  form  the  first  stage  of  intellectual  education  ;  subse- 
quently to  which,  comes  the  action  of  those  faculties  which  are  chiefly 
conversant  with  iho  forms  of  thought  and  expression  ;  and  lastly,  the 
exercise  of  the  reflective  powers,  by  which  the  mind  acts  on  materials 
accumulated  within  itself. — 17.  The  intellectual  education  of  the 
female  sex,  is  prescribed  by  the  sphere  of  female  character  and  influ- 
ence :  it  should  therefore  be  lil)eral  and  elevated;  embracing  what- 
ever  knowledge  mid  discipline  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  human 
beings  as  such,  but  esj)ecially  to  those  whose  conditio  i  devolves  on 
them  the  great  duty  of  guiding  the  mind  in  its  early  progress,  and 
implies  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  required  for  such  an  influ- 
ence. 

The  endeavors  used  to  impart  intellectual  instruction  to  the  pupils, 
have,  in  conformity  to  these  views,  been  addressed  directly  to  the 
mental  faculties  themselves,  as  subjected  to  a  process  of  discipline. 
The  attention  bestowed  on  any  branch  of  science  or  departmenl  of 
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knowledge,  as  contributing  to  the  stock  of  ideas,  replenishing  the 
stores  of  memory,  or  furnishing  apparent  acquirements,  has  uniformly 
been  regarded  as  a  matter  ot  inferior  moment.  The  main  object  of 
solicitude  has  been  to  elicit  the  active  powers  of  thought ;  and  whilst 
a  methodical  progress  has  been  sedulously  studied,  as  indispensable 
to  true  advancement ;  a  formal  routine  of  exercise  has  been  anxiously 
avoided,  as  tending  to  produce  mechanical  rather  than  intellectual 
results. 

The  faculty  of  Attention^  as  the  great  basis  of  the  intellectual  su- 
perstructure, has  been  the  principal  object  of  regard  ;  and  elementary 
exercises,  designed  to  strengthen  and  improve  this  primary  power, 
have  been  selected  chiefly  from  the  departments  of  language,  arith- 
metic, and  drawing.  The  result,  so  far  as  the  pupils  have  been 
faithful  to  their  capacities  and  abilities,  has  been  satisfactory  and 
encouraging.  But  the  growth  of  mental  habits  is  a  gradual  and 
comparatively  slow  process,  and  does  not  easily  admit  of  external 
measurement.  Something,  however,  it  is  thought,  has  been  effected, 
by  avoiding  a  mechanical  round  of  lessons,  and  the  superficial  and 
inefficient  exercise  of  attention  naturally  consequent  upon  it.  A 
principal  cause  of  hindrance  to  the  pupil's  progress  in  this  and  all 
other  departments  of  exercise,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  eradicating 
habits  acquired  under  such  iulluences. 

The  power  of  forming  clear,  distinct,  and  accurate  Conceptions, — 
one  of  the  most  valuable  attainments  of  which  the  mind  is  capable, — 
has  been  deemed  nert  in  importance  to  that  of  attention ;  and  exer- 
cises intended  to  strengthen  and  discipline  this  faculty,  have  been 
derived  chiefly  from  the  study  of  language.  The  practice  of  defining 
and  of  composing  in  English,  and  of  translating  from  the  Latin  and 
French  languages,  has  b<;en  the  chief  means  employed  to  secure  this 
end.  A  very  considerable  impediment  to  progress,  in  this  form,  has 
been  experienced  from  previous  habit:^  of  reading  without  thought^ 
and  of  committin,rr  mechanically  to  .nemory  ;  added  to  which  haa 
been  the  influence  arising  from  a  very  limited  scope  of  juvenile  read- 
ing, a  form  of  exercise  which,  if  judiciously  directed,  does  more^ 
perhaps,  for  the  trnr»  purpoM*s  of  education,  than  any  course  of  exer- 
cise beside. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Rtusoning  Potrers,  though  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  all  education,  has  been,  as  yet,  greatly  retarded,  in  the  present 
instance,  from  a  want  of  progress  in  the  preliminary  habits  of  atten- 
tion and  conception.  Understandings  judgment,  and  the  power  of 
abstraction^  and  deduction,  are,  it  is  true,  comparatively  late  in  their 
development.  Yet  the  elementary  exercise  of  these  faculties  comes 
properly  within  the  scope  of  early  education  ;  and  their  cultivation  is 
necessarily  an  important  part  of  mental  discipline.  Exercises  designed 
to  elicit  and  cherish  these  powers,  have  been  drawn  from  the  depart- 
ments of  language  and  arithmetic,  and  from  express  attention  to  the 
primary  faculties  of  the  mind  itself,  their  various  operations,  and  their 
respective  offices  and  results. 

Imagination  and  Taste,,  as  important  elements  in  the  formation  of 
character^  have  received  a  proportion  of  attention.     The  principal 
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manners ;  forming  an  introdaction  to  some  of  the  most  finished  models 
of  thought  and  expression,  which  are  derived  from  antiquity,  being 
also  the  proper  basis  of  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  most  of  the  mod- 
ern languages  ;  and  securing  at  the  same  time,  the  benefits  resulting 
from  a  vigorous  discipline  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  general — the 
study  of  this  language  has  been  introduced  ns  a  regular  branch  of 
education. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  Latin,  has  been,  to  make  use  of  a 
translated  author,  as  an  initiatory  vocabulary  of  words  and  phrases, 
on  which  the  pupils  have  immediately  applied  the  principles  drawn 
from  the  study  of  the  grammar,  as  fast  as  a  thorough  progress  in  the 
rudiments  would  permit.  The  advance  of  the  pupils  has  not  been 
rapid,  in  this  department ;  as  the  instructor's  chief  aim  was  to  secure 
a  vigorous  discipline  of  the  mind,  along  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  the  language.  About  nine  months  have  elaps- 
ed since  the  study  of  Latin  was  commenced  ;  and  the  pupils  are,  in 
general,  nearly  competent  to  read,  at  sight,  any  of  the  common  intro- 
ductory books  used  for  first  lessons,  and  to  apply  the  principles  of 
etymology  and  of  syntax,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  intricate 
anomalies. 

The  usual  form  of  the  exercises  in  this  language,  has  been,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  practice  of  recitation,  the  transcribing  of  each 
lesson,  or  the  committing  of  it  to  memory.  In  the  first  lessons,  all 
three  of  these  methods  were  adopted,  but  subsequently  the  last  was 
found  sufficient.  Much  vigilance,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  has 
been  requisite  to  obtain  all  the  results  desired  in  this  department. 
But  the  immediate  eflfects  have  been  so  decided,  and  so  valuable,  that 
roost  of  the  pupils  themselves  begin  to  be  Jiware  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  this  course,  and  are  now  spontaneously  pursuing  the 
study  of  the  language  in  this  comparatively  arduous  but  effectual  way. 
The  habit  of  application  is,  in  several  instances,  fully  formed,  by  this 
means,  and  a  preparation  made  for  realising  its  benefits  and  plea- 
sures, along  with  the  vast  amount  of  intellectual  power  which  it 
ensures. 

The  method  of  teaching,  adopted  in  regard  to  the  elements  of  zffo^- 
raphy  and  history,  is  founded  on  the  belief,  that  in  these,  as  in  all 
other  subjects,  instruction  should  commence  with  what  is  accessible 
to  observation,  and  thence  extend,  by  a  just  and  progressive  general- 
ization, to  the  compass  of  science.  Topns^raphy^  biography,  and 
local  history y  are,  accordingly,  first  presented  to  the  minds  of  the 
pupils,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  wider  views  of  science,  in  general 
and  systematic  forms. 

The  study  of  history  has  been  taken  up  in  the  initiatory  form  of 
biography ;  and,  as  the  natural  commencement  of  American  history, 
the  life  of  Columbus,  by  Mr  Irving,  has  been  introduced  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  course  pursued  with  this  instructive  and  interesting  vol- 
ume, so  finely  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  feelings  of  the  youthful 
mind,  has  been  the  following.  The  teacher  reads  to  the  pupils  a 
given  number  of  pages,  with  the  requisite  references  and  explanations, 
to  render  the  whole  fully  intelligible,  and  to  aid  its  impression  on  the 
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mind.  He  then  recapitulates  the  leading  topics;  afler  which,  the 
pupils  proceed  to  express,  in  their  own  words,  the  substance  of  what 
has  been  read.  A  considerable  progress  seems,  in  this  way,  to  have 
been  made  in  the  discipline  of  attention,  in  the  cultivation  of  memory, 
and  in  the  command  of  expression.  The  first  efforts  of  the  pupils,  in 
this  department,  were  comparatively  laborious  and  imperfect,  fiut  a 
gradual  progress  has  been  made,  to  such  extent,  that  several  pages  in 
luccession,  can  now  be  written,  with  ease,  by  some  who  found  it,  at 
first,  a  difficult  matter  to  compose  but  a  part  of  one.  This  exercise, 
while  it  forms  a  lesson,  nominally,  in  biography  or  history,  serves  at 
the  same  time,  every  useful  purpose  of  an  effort  in  composition,  and 
the  conscious  pleasure  of  the  degree  of  originality  which  belongs  to 
it,  gives  it  an  additional  interest.  The  successive  books  formed  by 
the  exercises  of  some  of  the  pupils  in  this  department,  will  make  a 
manuscript  volume  of  some  extent,  and  of  a  neat  and  regular  appear- 
ance. The  main  purpose  of  the  attempt  at  expression,  in  this  exer- 
cise, and  in  that  on  topography, — in  which  a  similar  course  is  pursued, 
o^is  to  elicit  distinct  and  definite  conceptions,  by  the  effort  required 
in  reducing  them  to  writing.  The  youngest  of  the  pupils  are  thus 
benefitted  by  their  attempts  at  composition  ;  liowever  imperfect,  com- 
paratively, may  be  their  degree  of  success. 

VII.   Distribution  of  Time. 

The  occupations  which  fill  up  the  allotment  of  time  for  each  day, 
ire  arranged  so  as  to  secure  a  proportionate  attention  to  the  different 
departments  of  education,  and  a  due  succession  and  variety  of  mental 
exercise.  The  daili/  lessons  are,  reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
composition,  Rhetoric,  Latin,  and  French.  Topography,  and  biography, 
are  attended  to,  on  (dtcrnate  days.  Saturday  is  devoted  to  a  weekly  re^ 
view  of  whatever  is  intended  to  hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  mem- 
ory, and  to  a  lecture  or  conversation  on  an  elementary  topic  connect- 
ed with  the  study  of  intellect  or  of  morals.  Some  important  funda- 
mental ideas  seem  to  have  been  acquired  from  this  last  mentioned 
form  of  instruction,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pupils  are  enabled  to 
enter  more  intelligently  into  the  spirit  of  the  discipline,  imparted  by 
the  exercises  prescribed  in  the  various  departments  of  education,  and 
to  cultivate  early,  tlieir  ix>wcrs  of  reflection  and  self-observation. 

VIII.  Gevkral  Rf.si'lts. 
The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  all,  or  in  any  of  the  branches 
which  have  been  mentioned,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  comparative 
difficulties  of  a  commencing  year,  and  by  a  general  deficiency  of  pre- 
vious cultivation.  The  modes  of  instruction  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed, as  they  are  addressed  directly  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
are  purposely  divested  of  exterior  effect,  also  serve  to  explain  the 
smallness  of  the  amount  of  ostensible  acquirement.  But  on  adverting 
to  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  pupils,  an  important  change  of 
habit  seems  in  most  instances,  to  have  taken  place,  as  regards  activi- 
ty and  efficiency  of  thought,  and  general  power  of  mind.  Perfection, 
in  visible  detail,  will  probably  result  from  the  continntmcr  of  intellect 
tual  habit,  and  the  minuter  application  of  attention. 
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Art.  XII. — MoRiLL  Education 
IN  THE  Hartford  Female  Seminary, 

AS    CONDUCTED    BT   MlSS    BeECHER. 

[In  accordance  with  the  principle  expressed  in  introducing  a  preceding  arti- 
cle, that  it  is  important  to  prenent  tiie  actual  results  of  experiments,  in  education, 
with  all  4Jie  means  employed,  especially  in  institutions  which  have  gained  the 
public  confidence,  we  insert  an  account  received  from  the  late  Prhicipol  of  the 
Hartford  Female  Seminary,  of  the  methods  of  moral  education  adopted  in  that 
institution,  a  part  of  which  is  taken  from  the  report,  alluded  to  in  a  former 
number.] 

In  commencing  the  course  of  education,  in  the  Hartford  Fe- 
male Seminary,  the  principles  of  competition  and  emulation  were 
freely  employed,  with  the  belief  that  though  they  involved  evils, 
their  dismissal  would  involve  still  greater.  It  was  argued,  that  when 
pupils  were  throv/n  into  the  world,  they  would  be  beset  by  the  opeia- 
tion  of  such  principles,  and  that  all  tlint  teachers  could  do,  was  to 
strive  to  regulate  them,  and  to  teach  pupils  how  to  govern  themselves 
in  cases  where  they  were  tempted. 

But  the  experience  of  every  year  brought  fresh  evidence  of  the  evils 
of  allowing  such  cau$>cs  to  operate,  as  call  these  principles  into  exer- 
cise, and  the  practicability  of  substituting  other  and  better  ones.  At 
last,  it  was  determined  to  banish  tvcry  tinng  of  the  kind,  and  for  some 
time  past,  this  institution  has  been  conducted  entirely  without  appeal- 
ing to  any  such  dangerous  principles.  No  prizes  are  given  ;  no  re- 
ward is  offered  for  any  degree  of  comparative  merit;  no  emulation 
has  been  excited  in  any  department  of  the  school ;  and  yet,  it  never 
was  so  orderly,  so  regular,  so  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 
The  Principal  can  testify,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  govern  a  school  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  without  emulation  and  competition,  than  it  ever 
was,  by  their  aid,  to  control  one  of  twenty  or  thirty. 

In  maintaining  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  in  promoting 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  scholars,  the  follow- 
ing means  have  been  chiefly  relied  on. 

First ;  the  personal  influence  of  the  teachers.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term,  the  Principal  communicates  to  the  school  the  rules 
which  long  experience  has  proved  necessary  to  be  maintained,  shows 
iDhy  each  particular  is  necessary  lor  the  comfort  and  improvement  of 
the  school,  and  the  evils  which  have  resulted  when  no  such  rule  was 
enforced  ;  and  endeavors  to  make  the  pupils  understand  and  teel,  that 
it  will  be  for  their  happiness  and  improvement,  to  have  such  regula- 
tions adopted  and  strictly  maintained.  It  is  expected  that  all  the 
Teachers  of  the  school,  will  mingle  with  the  scholars  as  companions 
and  friends,  to  aid  them  in  their  duties,  to  join  them  in  their  amuse- 
ments, and  to  use  the  inducnce  thus  gained,  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  improvement  of  the  scholars.  It  is  by  constant  and 
unrestrained  intercourse  with  |)upils,  that  peculiarities  of  character 
are  to  be  discovered,  and  a  constant,  though  unseen  and  unnoticed 
moral  influinre,  is  to  be  diffused.  To  secure  this  more  readily,  the 
teachers  arc  located  at  different  boarding  houses ;  and  thus  a  great 
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part  of  the  school  are  under  the  care  of  the  teachers  out  of  school 
hours. 

The  teachers  meet  with  the  Principal,  asof\en  as  is  deemed  neces- 
sary, to  communicate  all  that  is  important  for  her  to  learn,  in  regard 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  the  school,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  and  executing  plans  for  the  benefit  and  improve- 
ment of  the  scholars.  It  is  always  desired  and  expected,  that  all  the 
teachers  will  co-operate  with  the  Principal,  in  urging  the  same  nio- 
tWes  and  forwarding  the  same  objects;  that  they  themselves  will  set 
a  good  example  to  those  whom  they  instruct ;  that  they  will  seek  their 
affection  and  confidence,  so  as  always  to  be  welcome  both  in  hours  of 
duty  and  amusement.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  a 
parent,  a  teacher,  or  a  friend  can  gain  such  influence,  as  to  be  the 
leader  and  associate  in  hours  of  relaxation  and  amusement.  It  is 
thus,  that  the  principle  of  assimilation^  which  so  powerfully  operates 
on  the  youthful  mind,  may  be  brought  into  constant  and  beneficial 
<^ration. 

Another  mode  pursued  is,  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  the  pi//>27i  who  are  most  matured,  and  of  those  who  can  have  most 
influence  among  the  scholars,  and  are  disposed  to  use  it  for  doing 
good.  Such  are  taught  wheriy  and  in  what  ways^  they  can  aid  the 
teachers,  and  do  good  to  the  scholars  ;  and  of\en,  particular  individ- 
uals are  selected  from  the  school,  committed  to  their  especial  charge, 
—to  be  watched  over, — to  be  saved  as  much  as  possible  from  tempta- 
tion,— and  to  be  aided  by  their  remonstrances,  their  example  and  their 
entreaties  to  '  follow  that  which  is  good.' 

Another  principle  greatly  depended  upon,  is  constant  faithfulness 
in  observing  every  dereliction  from  duty.  It  has  been  noticed,  and 
ia  recorded  as  the  result  of  experience,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  or  reward,  that  follows  the  neglect  or  perform- 
ance of  duty,  as  the  certainty  that  particular  results  will  follow.  If 
erery  scholar  knows  that  if  she  violates  a  rule,  or  neglects  her  studies, 
or  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  indiscretion,  a  teacher,  or  a  companion,  will 
remind  her  of  it ;  that  it  will  be  recorded,  and  that  the  repetition  of 
it  will  be  a  subject  of  remonstrance,  this  certainty  operates  as  a  much 
more  powerful  restraint  than  the  severest  penalties,  if  attended  by  the 
uncertainties  of  a  lax  administration.  It  is  always  found  that  the 
character  of  the  school,  in  the  faithful  performance  of  duty,  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  faithfulness  of  the  teachers^  in  noticing  all  the 
deviations  from  rectitude  and  order,  in  those  under  their  care. 

It  is  believed  there  arc  few  persons,  whatever  their  habits  may  have 
been,  who  will  persevere  in  any  wrong  course  of  conduct,  if  they  know 
certainly^  that  in  every  case,  the  neglect  of  duty  will  be  followed  by 
the  kind  and  affectionate,  yet  faithful  admonition  of  some  friend,  whom 
they  love  and  respect.  The  great  object  then  to  be  aimed  at,  is  a 
constant ^  untiring  faithfulness  in  noticing  all  that  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  restrained  ;  and  when  this  is  persevered  in  with  patience, 
forbearance,  kindness,  and  affectionate  interest,  good  results  will  never 
fail  to  ensue. 

The  last  thing  that  may  be  mentioned,  is  a  correct  tone  of  moral 
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sentiment,  pervading  the  whole  school.     It  is  well  known  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  collective  bodies  of  the  young,  that  almost  every 
thing  goes  by  fashion,  by  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  school.     If  a 
rule  is  ever  so  just  and  right,  or  a  regulation  ever  so  proper  and  im- 
portant, if  it  is  contrary  to  tlie  popular  sentiment,  it  certainly  never 
can  be  enforced.     If,  for  example,  it  is  thought  generous  and  proper 
for  the  scholars  to  tell  each  other  in  their  recitations,  no  penalties, 
not  even  the  severest,  will  entirely  banish  such  a  practice.     But, 
if  the  nature  of  this  species  of  deceit,  is  fully  exhibited,  if  the  pupils 
can  be  made  to  perceive,  that  it  is  a  method  by  which  pupils  contrive 
to  deceive  a  teacher,  and  to  deceive  companions ;  that  its  tendency  is 
to  make  the  indolent  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  the  more  industri- 
ous, and  gain  credit  for  what  they  do  not  possess ;  if  it  can  be  shown, 
that  it  is  mean  and  dishonorable  to  recite  afler  being  prompted  by  a 
companion  ;  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  insult,  for  a  companion  to 
suppose  her  friend  capable  of  this  weakness  and  fraud,  and  most  un- 
generous to  tempt  her  to  practice  it ;  if  these  views  are  fully  presented, 
and  oflen  repeated,  both  reason  and  conscience  are  enlightened,  and 
are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  rule,  which  forbids  this  practice  ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  such  a  rule  can  be  enforced.     Scholars  always 
need  to  have  the  rationality  and  rectitude  of  all  requirements  exhibi- 
ted, and   if  any  evil  practices  or  false  maxims  are  current,  they 
need  to  be  shown  their  bad  tendency,  before  attempts  are  made  to 
restrain  them  by  rules.     They  need  to  be  treated  like  rational  beings, 
endued  with  consciences  and  amiable  feelings,  and  as  those  that  are 
supposed  to  be  desirous  of  doing  all  that  is  right,  ladylike,  and  reas- 
onable, until  they  prove  the  contrary.     Arbitrary  rules,  may,  indeed, 
be  made,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure  enforced ;   but  the  obedience 
is  not  that  of  reason  and  conscience.     A  teacher  never  loses  any 
thing,  by  explaining  to  her  pupils  the  necessity  and  rectitude  of  re- 
quirements.    Scholars  can  be  made  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
general  rules,  and  the  evils  which  a  teacher  always  must  encounter,  if, 
for  the  sake  of  indulging  an  individual  pupil,  the  strictness  and  uni- 
formity of  such  rules  are  relaxed.     Pupils  can  be  led  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  often  sacrificing  personal  wishes  for  the  greater  good  of 
the  whole,  and  be  induced  to  do  it  cheerfully. 

To  establish  a  correct  tone  of  moral  feeling  in  a  school,  is  a  work 
of  time,  and  demands  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  and  of  the  leading 
scholars,  with  the  efforts  of  the  Principal,  whose  particular  business 
it  is,  to  present  all  subjects  of  importance  to  the  attention  of  the 
school. 

In  attempting  this,  the  Bible  must  be  the  foundation  of  all.  In  the 
first  place,  the  pupil  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  indeed  the  word 
of  God,  and  that  it  contains  his  revealed  will,  and  is  communicated 
to  them.  That  sort  of  vague  and  imperfect  belief  that  the  Bible  is 
true,  which  is  caused  by  hearing  it  so  said,  by  their  parents,  and 
ministers,  and  teachers,  should  be  formed  into  a  rational  and  fixed 
belief,  resting  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  evidences  of  its  divine  au- 
thority and  inspiration.  Thus,  every  child  can  be  made  to  understand, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  reaHzt  it  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  ! 
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Whea  this  firm  conviction  is  thus  rationally  fixed  in  the  mind  of  a 
child,  every  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  comes  with  a  greatly 
aogmented  power. 

In  all  cases  where  duty  is  enforced,  or  where  faults  are  disclosed 
or  reproved,  let  the  Bible  be  taken  as  the  standard  by  which  every 
thing  is  to  be  tested,  and  it  will  soon  be  found  that  there  is  little 
room  left  for  collision  between  teachers  and  scholars.  All  moral 
duties  can  be  firmly  maintained  by  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  none  will  be  found  so  daring  as  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  such 
decisions. 

And  in  cases  where  matters  of  mere  expediency  are  to  be  settled, 
tod  it  is  needful  for  the  will  of  the  teacher  to  control  that  of  the  schol- 
ar, the  same  foundation  exists  for  the  maintenance  of  authority. 

Here  then  is  the  place  where  government  ought  to  rest,  in  every 
assemblage  of  the  young,  and  we  believe,  that  those  who  have  made 
a  fair  experiment  oi  the  practicability  of  governing  by  reason,  by  q/*- 
foction,  and  by  the  Bible  only,  will  not  maintain  that  ambition,  emu- 
lation, and  competition,  are  necessary  principles  to  employ  in  conduct- 
ing the  education  of  youth. 

In  maintaining  order  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  in  pupils, 
there  will  be  constant  occasions  to  notice  deviations  from  rectitude. 
In  performing  this  duty,  the  following  maxims  have  been  adopted,  and 
ibund  indispensable. 

1.  Treat  pupils  as  if  it  was  supposed  that  they  wished  and  intended 
to  do  well,  and  that  their  failings  were  the  effects  of  thoughtlessness 
and  inattention,  rather  than  wilful  dereliction  from  duty. 

2.  Trust  the  word  of  pupils  implicitly  and  never  show  a  suspicion 
of  their  veracity.  Even  in  cases  where  there  is  evidence  of  evil  habits 
in  this  respect,  after  admonishing  them  of  the  danger,  and  using  all 
possible  infiucncc  to  convince  them  of  the  fatal  evils  of  a  habit  of  de- 
ceit, it  is  important  always  to  treat  them,  as  if  it  was  expected  that 
truth  ever  after  would  dwell  upon  their  lips.  Nothing  so  speedily 
removes  restraint,  as  perceiving  that  confidence  is  lost,  and  that  those 
who  watch  over  them,  always  expect  them  to  do  wrong. 

3.  Reprove  without  anger.  The  voice  of  kindness  and  affection 
needs  always  to  be  mingled  with  reproof,  and  the  pupil  should  feel 
that  the  evil  done,  is  a  cause  of  sorrow  to  a  sincere  friend.  Every 
mind  of  any  generosity,  feels  this  as  a  much  more  powerful  appeal, 
than  the  severest  upbraidings  of  anger.  The  world  has  little  realized 
liow  absolute  is  the  p>ower  of  friendship,  and  how  supreme  the  law 
of  love.  And  the  very  worst  cases  of  moral  aberration,  are  often 
those  who  can  most  readily  be  brought  under  such  influences.  Such 
minds  have  become  so  accustomed  to  upbraiding,  and  are  so  often 
made  to  feel,  that  in  regard  to  certain  faults  of  character,  they  are 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  reprobates,  that  when  they  come  among  those 
whom  they  can  respect,  and  find  that  in  spite  of  their  faults  they  are 
loved,  and  that  it  is  expected  they  will  do  well,  a  new  and  most  power- 
ful influence  is  applied  to  reform  and  restrain. 

4.  Always  notice  and  encourage  improvement,  especially  in  those 
rMpects  where  reproof  has  been  necessary.    If  this  is  not  done,  dis- 
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couragement  will  follow,  and  a  sense  of  injustice  be  experienced. 
The  pupil  will  feel  that  nothing  but  faults  are  noticed,  while  efforts 
at  improvement  are  neglected  and  forgotten.  A  teacher,  therefore, 
needs  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  occasions  to  commend,  and  especially 
in  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  reprove. 

5.  Another  maxim  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  consequence,  and 
that  is,  never  to  expose  the  faults  of  scholars  publicly.  All  reproof 
should  be  administered  in  private,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  an 
open  disregard  of  right,  exhibited  before  the  school.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  indispensable  to  notice  the  wrong  done,  but  still  to  put  the  most 
favorable  construction  upon  it,  which  truth  will  allow.  The  restraints 
of  character  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  never,  except  in  the 
most  extreme  cases,  should  a  pupil  be  exposed  to  the  mortification  of 
a  public  rebuke,  for  any  moral  delinquency. 

6.  Another  is,  that  the  teachers  never  allow  themselves  to  speak  of 
the  faults  of  scholars  to  others,  except  in  cases  where  it  can  be  made 
the  means  of  good.  Every  scholar  ought  to  be  enabled  to  feel,  that 
her  teachers,  in  this  respect ;  will  act  like  parents,  and  while  they 
freely  speak  to  them  of  their  defects,  strive  to  conceal  them  firom  every 
other  eye. 

All  systems  of  espionagCy  by  which  the  misconduct  of  pupils  is 
reported  by  companions,  that  penalties  may  be  inflicted,  have  been 
entirely  discarded,  because  other  methods  have  been  found  more 
successful,  which  do  not  involve  the  evils  as  are  consequent  on  such 
systems. 

It  has  been  found  practicable,  by  means  of  the  personal  intimacy 
and  intercourse  of  the  teachers  with  the  pupils,  and  by  means  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  more  influential  scholars,  to  secure  a  much  more 
powerful  amount  of  influence  than  is  gained^by  the  public  exposure  of 
pupils,  and  the  infliction  of  penalties. 

When  the  first  great  object  of  a  teacher  is  accomplished,  that  of 
gaining  the  confidence  of  his  pupils,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  to 
convince  an  assembly  of  youth,  that  they  all  have  faults,  which  need 
to  be  corrected ;  faults  that  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  partial 
friends ;  faults  that  may  prove  causes  of  sorrow  and  difficulty  through 
life  ;  that  their  teachers  are  judicious  and  sincere  friends,  whose  ex- 
press duty  it  is,  to  discover  these  deficiencies,  and  to  seek  to  remedy 
them  ;  that  in  a  certain  degree,  it  must  be  done  by  the  aid  of  their 
companions.  If  the  general  consent  is  then  obtained,  (which  it 
usually  can  be,)  that  when  asked  by  a  teacher  for  this  purpose^  their 
companions  may  freely  speak  of  their  faults,  it  is  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  unkind  or  dishonorable  in  doing  it,  while  much  good  will 
result  to  themselves.  When  this  conviction  is  formed,  the  popular 
sentiment  of  the  school  is  on  the  right  side.  The  teachers  are  re- 
garded as  common  friends,  who  seek  to  discover  the  faults  of  thoee 
committed  to  their  care,  not  to  expose  them,  and  impose  disgrace, 
but  to  correct  and  remove  the  evils.  The  more  nearly  a  community 
of  youth  can  be  brought  under  the  same  kind  of  discipline  which 
exists  in  the  family,  the  more  successful  will  the  method  of  govern- 
ment become.     And  the  farther  such  a  community  departs  from  this 
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state,  the  more  must  it  depend  upon  testimony^  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  exposure  and  penalties. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  <u  many  institutions  are  now  constituted^ 
it  is  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  order,  that  government  be 
maintained  by  means  of  penalties  inflicted  in  consequence  of  the 
testimony  of  those  who  are  witnesses  to  irregularities ;  but  it  is  a 
question  of  no  little  interest  and  importance,  to  determine  whether  it 
is  not  practicable  to  introduce  such  other  methods  as  will  entirely 
banish  this  necessity.  And  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  in 
this  institution,  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  some  con- 
sideration in  such  an  inquiry.  If  there  were  as  many  persons  in  our 
public  institutions,  as  anxiously  devoting  their  time  and  efforts  to  the 
jormation  of  the  habitB,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  social  and  moral 
feelings y  as  are  now  devoted  to  the  mere  communication  ofknowledge^ 
is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that  many  serious  difficulties  on  this 
subject  would  be  entirely  avoided  ? 

If  such  an  amount  of  moral  influence,  can  be  brought  to  operate 
in  an  institution,  that  the  infliction  of  any  degree  of  public  ignominy, 
by  means  of  the  testimony  of  companions,  can  be  avoided,  no  small 
object  will  be  gained.  For  every  feeling,  and  every  christian  mind, 
is  pained  to  see  the  young  and  generous  thrown  into  such  painful 
struggles,  either  against  the  authority  of  teachers,  or  the  impulses  of 
amiable  feelings,  as  must  oflen  result,  where  methods  of  government 
are  pursued,  founded  upon  the  faithfulness  of  companions  in  detect- 
ing evil,  and  the  certainty  of  their  testimony  in  inflicting  penalties. 
If  those  who  are  to  govern  and  those  who  are  to  be  governed  in  any 
institution  are  arrayed  as  two  contending  parties ^  striving  for  control, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  difficulties  and  collision  which  must  ensue. 
The  only  remedy  is,  so  to  unite  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  bonds  of 
personal  attachment,  strengthened  by  an  enlightened  reason  and  con- 
science, that  all  shaU  feel  a  common  interest  iu  promoting  order  and 
improvement 

But  there  is  nothing  upon  which  both  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  school  has  so  much  depended,  as  the  direct  re- 
Kgious  infiuence,  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  its  members. 

All  religious  instruction  has  been  based  upon  this  principle,  that 
the  mind  of  man  cannot  be  properly  prepared  for  duty  or  for  h^pi- 
ness  in  this  life,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come,  until  k  principle  of  piety 
is  implanted,  and  such  a  principle  as  does  not  exist  in  the  mind  as  one 
of  its  natural  properties. 

By  this  is  intended  that  such  is  the  strength  of  the  temptations  to 
which  the  appetites,  passions,  and  external  circumstances  of  mankind 
expose  them,  that  there  is  no  safety,  but  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
strmig  personal  attachment  to  the  Almighty  Parent  of  our  race,  as 
produces  a  habit  of  conforming  all  the  desires  and  actions  to  his  will, 
so  that  the  fulfilment  of  his  commands  becomes  the  leading  and  most 
prominent  object  of  all  desire.  This  feeling  and  habit  is  piety,  and 
the  formation  of  this  principle  has  been  the  object  of  religious  in- 
struction. The  experience  gained  in  this  Institution,  has  produced 
the  full  conviction,  that  there  are  methods  which  may  be  pursued  to 
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secure  the  existence  of  this  principle,  which  through  Dinne  aid,  are 
as  regularly  connected  with  success,  as  are  the  labors  of  the  husband-* 
man,  when  he  prepares  the  soil,  and  casts  the  seed  into  the  earth. 
And  it  is  believed,  that  if  any  institution  should  in  all  respects,  be  so 
regulated,  that  religion  should  have  its  proper  place  assigned  it,  there 
would  be  every  reason  to  expect  that  pupils  trained  in  such  an  insti- 
tution would  in  all  cases  go  forth  under  the  guidance  and  influence 
of  this  blessed  principle.  But  to  secure  this,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  than  ever  yet  could  be  effected  in  this  Institution.  It  would 
be  indispensable  that  several  persons  should  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  object  of  forming  the  habits,  correcting  the  /emits,  and 
forming  the  principles  of  the  pupils,  who  should  discharge  those 
duties  which,  in  the  Institution  of  Fellenberg,  are  assigned  to  the 
educators,  in  distinction  from  the  teachers.  Such  a  class  of  persons, 
themselves  possessed  of  true  piety,  would  by  the  promised  blessing  of 
Heaven,  secure  its  sacred  influence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
their  pupils. 

The  methods  adopted  in  this  institution  to  secure  such  results,  have 
been  frequent  religious  instruction  to  the  whole  school,  occasional 
meetings  of  the  teachers  with  any  who  were  willing  to  receive  more 
particular  instruction,  and  the  co-operation  of  those  among  the  pupils, 
who  were  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  religious  feelings. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  make  such  arrangements  in  the 
several  boarding  houses,  as  to  give  every  inmate  an  opportunity  each 
day  to  retire  to  study  the  word  of  God,  and  to  seek  his  guidance  and 
direction  through  the  day. 

\  This  has  been  done  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  positive  duty, 
to  see  that  the  members  of  every  household  receive  the  same  care  iu 
providing  for  them  the  food  of  eternal  life,  as  in  providing  that  which 
nourishes  the  body.  And  it  has  been  the  invariable  experience  of 
this  Institution,  that  the  progress  in  all  literary  and  scientific  pur* 
suits,  has  been  proportional  to  the  degree  of  prevalence  of  religious 
interest  and  responsibility  among  the  pupils.  It  has  also  been  a  lead- 
ing object,  ever  to  have  religiout  responsibility  the  mainspring  of 
influence,  both  among  teachers  and  pupils  ;  and  success  in  all  other 
objects,  has  invariably  been  proportioned  to  the  success  in  this. 

The  foregoing,  will  give  some  general  idea  of  the  plan  of  this  In- 
stitution, and  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
be  conducted.  In  stating  the  success  which  has  attended  past 
efforts,  the  writer  would  not  make  the  impression,  that  in  any 
department,  or  in  any  respect,  the  full  benefits  of  the  principles 
adopted,  and  of  the  methods  pursued,  have  been  secured.  How  im- 
perfectly these  principles  have  been  carried  into  operation  ;  how  of- 
ten the  right  method  has  been  discovered  by  finding  the  bad  effects 
of  the  wrong;  how  oflen  the  right  method  has  not  been  pursued, 
even  when  it  was  discovered,  none  can  know  or  realize  so  fully  aa 
those  who  have  had  the  care  and  responsibility  of  all.  Nor  is  it  in- 
tended to  imply  that  others  have  not  done  as  much,  in  securing  the 
same,  or  even  more  gratifying  success.  For  it  has  been  not  a  little 
cheering  to  the  writer  to  find,  that  in  various  departments,  where, 
for  a  time,  she  imagined  herself  almost  a  solitary  laborer,  many 
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others  were  as  faithfully  toiling,  and  as  successfully  obtaining  the 
saine  results.  And  it  is  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  personal 
encouragement,  and  benefits  derived  from  such  discoveries  of  co^ 
operation  and  success,  that  the  writer  has  been  induced  to  record 
the  results  of  past  experience,  with  the  hope  that  others  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  efforts  and  success  of 
a  fellow  laborer. 


Art.  XIII. — Introductory  Discourse  and  Lectures  delivered 

IN  Boston. 

[From  the  Loudon  Quarlcrly  Journal  of  Education.] 

[We  insert  the  followinff  review  of  the  Lecturei  before  the  American  Insti- 
tote  entire,  from  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  persuaded  that 
all  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  learning  the  opinions  of  so  able  a  forei^ 
Journal.] 

The  Introductory  Discourse  and  Lectures  delivered  in  Boston,  be- 
fore  the  Convention  of  Teachers  and  other  Friends  of  Education, 
assembled  to  form  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,     Au- 
gust, 1830.     Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Cen- 
sors.    Boston,  1831. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  this  volume  will  be  the 
best  explanation  of  the  title-page. 

*  On  the  15th  of  March,  1830,  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  other  friends  of 
education  was  held  at  the  Columbian  Hful,  in  Boston.  It  was  continued, 
by  adjournment,  from  day  to  day,  until  the  19th,  and  occupied  in  the  state- 
ments relative  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  New  England  States.  It  was  thought  that  advantages  would  arise 
from  future  meetings  of  a  similar  kind,  and  from  the  formation  of  a  society 
of  teachers.  A  committee  was  accordingly  chosen  on  the  18th,  to  prepare 
a  constitution  for  such  a  society,  and  to  take  measures  for  a  future  meet- 
ing. The  sketch  of  a  constitution  was  formed ;  and,  in  order  that  the  con- 
yention,  which  mi^ht  be  assembled  to  take  it  into  consideration,  might  be 
usefully  occupied  m  tlie  intervals  of  business,  it  was  determined  to  invite 
gentlemen  to  give  lectures  before  the  convention  upon  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  cause  of  education.  Such  are  the  origin  and  occasion  of  the  dis- 
courses which  form  the  present  volume.' 

The  convention,  which  met  on  the  19th  of  August,  1830,  in  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  at  Boston,  consisted  of  several  hundred 
persons,  principally  teachers,  from  eleven  different  Slates  in  the 
Union.  During  several  days  the  convention  was  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing the  constitution  (which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume), 
and  in  listening  to  the  lectures  in  the  intervals  of  discussion. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  we  drew  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  constitution  and  present  condition  of  the  New  Eog- 
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laod  free  Bchools,  aa  exhibiting  the  beneficial  effects  of  making  edu- 
cation a  part  of  the  State  polity.     The  formation  of  a  society  of 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  education,  is  an  idea  worthy  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries,  where  it  is  proclaimed  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  government, — that  the  continued  existence  of 
their  free  institutions  can  only  be  secured  by  the  universal  diffusion 
of  education.     We  have  shown  what  care  the  New  England  people 
have  taken,  in  their  public  or  political  capacity,  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  all  their  citizens ;  and  we  now  invite  attention  to  an 
association  of  individuals,  whose  objects  are  to  '  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  popular  instruction;  to  obtain,  by  co-operation,  a  knowledge 
of  its  actual  condition  ;  to  diffuse  it  still  more  widely,  and,'  what  we 
believe  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  ob- 
jects, '  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  qualification  of  instructers,*  so 
that  the  business  of  teaching  shall  not  be  the  last  resort  of  dulness 
and  indolence.'     The  political  condition  of  the  United  States  is  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  the  formation  of  such  societies,  and  to  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  improved  methods  of  teaching.     Religious  differ- 
ences, we  believe,  do  not  obstruct  the  free  communication  of  opinion 
80  much  as  in  our  own  country ;  while  distinctions  in  civil  life, 
similar  to  our  own,  being  entirely  unknown,  the  highest  functiona- 
ries of  government  and  the  humble  instructor  of  youth  may  meet  in 
social  and  friendly  intercourse.     The  Americans,  too,  are  early  ac- 
customed  to  public  meetings  and  public  speaking ;    hence  their 
teachers  and  professors,  in  general,  feel  none  of  that  awkwardness, 
when  they  address  a  large  assembly,  which  is  so  common  among 
really  profound  thinkers  and  students  in  our  own  country.     Those 
among  us  who  can  talk  have  seldom  anything  to  say  that  is  worth 
hearing ;  and  though  this  undoubtedly  is  oflen  the  case  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  also,  still  it  is  a  fact  that  the  body  of  their  teachers  is  in- 
finitely better  qualified  than  our  own  to  take  a  part  in  such  public 
deliberations  as  formed  the  subject  of  the  Boston  convention.  Could 
our  own  metropolis  ever  witness  such  an  assembly,  in  which  men  of 
talent  and  character  should  publicly  deliver  their  opinions  on  the 
end  and  objects  of  education,  on  the  modes  of  teaching  particular 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  their  own  experience  has  pointed  out, 
and  on  all  matters  belonging  to  the  important  subject  of  education, 
— we  feel  convinced  that  more  would  be  done  towards  the  destruc* 
tion  of  vicious  methods,  and  the  introduction  of  good  ones,  than  is 
likely  to  be  effected  in  half  a  century  under  the  present  circum- 
stances.    It  is  not  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  anything  of  the 
kind  realized  among  us  at  present,  that  we  make   this  remark ; 
many  things  must  change  before  such  a  time  can  come. 

We  intend  briefly  to  notice  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this 
convention,  that  our  readers  may  see  that  it  was  not  the  love  of 
mere  speech-making  and  declamation  that  brought  so  many  people 
together.  Several  of  the  discourses  contained  in  this  volume  pre- 
sent views  so  just  and  rational,  that  they  deserve  to  be  generally 

*  Hiis  is  the  Amcricaa  orthography,  which,  wc  believe,  is  universal  in  the  Uqitcd 
States  I  yet  they  write  '  monitor,"  *  orator/  *  professor/  as  we  do. 
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difibsed  ;  and  they  ought,  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  matter  of  inter- 
est to  us,  as  shewing  how  zealous  our  transatlantic  brethren  are  in 
improving  education, — ^the  real  and  only  solid  basis  of  all  civil 
polity. 

The  lecture  of  Dr.  Warren  '  on  the  Importance  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation,' is  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  consideration  of  parents, 
and  those  who  have  the  care  of  schools.  He  endeavours  to  show  in 
what  way  literary  pursuits  may  be  destructive  to  health,  and  also 
what  are  the  best  means  of  preventing  such  pernicious  consequent^es. 
The  distortion  of  the  spine  is  one  of  the  most  common  results  of 
sedentary  habits  and  want  of  exercise.  As  the  spine  begins  to  de- 
viate more  and  more  from  its  proper  position,  the  other  parts  of  the 
frame-work  of  the  body  also  change  their  position,  and  the  functions 
of  the  parts  inclosed  are  necessarily  impeded.  From  a  cause  so 
simple  as  a  bad  posture,  or  the  want  of  due  exercise  of  the  arms  and 
chest,  deformity  of  the  body  may  gradually  arise,  with  all  the  formi- 
dable accompaniments  of  indigestion,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  loss  of 
spirits,  &/C.  Females,  from  their  habits,  are  more  peculiarly  liable 
to  this  calamity.  Dr.  Warren  asserts,  '  that,  of  the  well-educated 
females  within  his  sphere  of  experience,  about  one  half  are  affected 
with  some  degree  of  distortion  of  the  spine.'  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  females  of  the  better  educated  classes  in  America  are 
more  subject  to  such  a  complaint  than  our  own  countrywomen,  who 
in  general  take  much  more  active  exercise  than  the  women  in  Ame- 
rica. But  that  our  females  are  by  no  means  free  from  this  deformity 
is  obvious  to  the  eye  of  every  common  observer.  Dr.  Warren  gives 
a  variety  of  very  judicious  directions  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of 
exercise  which  is  best  adapted  to  preserve  the  form  and  the  health 
of  young  persons  ;  they  consist  principally  of  recommendations  as  to 
the  shortening  the  time  of  confinement  in  schools, — the  postures  to 
be  assumed  or  avoided  during  studies,^-on  suitable  dress, — the  im- 
portance of  walking  in  the  open  air,— dancing  (not  in  crowded  par- 
ties),— playing  at  ball,  battledore,  &c.,  in  which  both  hands  should 
be  alternately  employed.  The  following  remark  is  well  worth  con- 
sideration : — '  The  ordinary  carriage  of  the  body  in  walking  should 
be  an  object  of  attention  to  every  instructor.  How  different  are  the 
impressions  made  on  us  by  a  man  whose  attitude  is  erect  and  com- 
manding, and  by  one  who  walks  with  his  face  directed  to  the  earth, 
as  if  fearful  of  encountering  the  glances  of  those  he  meets.  Such 
attentions  are  even  of  great  importance  to  the  female  sex,  where  we 
naturally  look  for  attraction  in  some  form  or  shape.  If  Nature  has 
not  given  beauty  of  face  to  all,  she  has  given  the  power  of  acquiring 
a  graceful  movement  and  upright  form,— qualities  more  valuable  and 
more  durable  than  the  other.'  Dr.  Warren's  lecture  contains  many 
other  useful  remarks  as  to  the  necessity  of  systematic  exercise  for 
youths  at  school  and  college,  to  which  important  subject  we  shall  be 
glad  if  we  can  succeed  in  directing  attention. 

Mr.  Carter's  lecture  on  the  Study  of  Geography  contains,  accord- 
ing to  our  views,  the  correct  principles  on  which  this  useful  and 
necessary  branch  of  knowledge  should   be  taught.     It  will  not  be 
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denied  that  nearly  all  that  is  learned  of  this  science,  at  ordinary 
schools,  consists  '  in  connecting  a  question  and  answer  by  some  arti- 
ficial association/  and  *  in  repeating  a  passage,  containing  important 
information,  with  verbal  accuracy/  The  consequence  is,  that  any 
questions  not  contained  in  the  book,  or  even  the  very  questions  of 
the  book,  if  slightly  modified,  completely  disconcert  the  young 
learner ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  in  the  least  were  we  to 
witness  such  a  specimen  of  precocious  talent  as  Mr.  Carter  quotes 
from  Miss  Hamilton  : — '  A  child,  after  answering  all  his  questions, 
and  giving  an  accurate  account  of  the  statistics  of  Turkey,  on  being 
asked,  "  Where  is  Turkey  ?" — a  question  not  in  the  book — replied, 
"  In  the  yard  with  the  poults."  ' 

Mr.  Carter  objects  decidedly  to  the  usual  plan  of  beginning  geog^ 
raphy  by  presenting  to  the  pupil  a  map  of  the  world,  in  connexion 
with  which  he  is  taught  something  about  its  artificial  divisions,  its 
mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  and  many  minute  particulars,  (not  always 
very  correct),  of  which  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  form  any  distinct 
notion  :  or  by  way  of  giving  him  still  more  general  views,  he  is  intro- 
duced at  once  to  the  solar  system,  from  which  he  descends  to  the 
earth  and  its  great  divisions.  China,  Tartary,  and  Africa  occupy  as 
much  of  his  attention  as  his  native  state,  or  rather  more.  Such  an 
absurd  system  never  has  but  one  result,  that  of  leaving  the  pupil  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  clear  conception  of  the  subject.  It  is  only  by 
comparing  what  he  reads  of  mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  in  other  coun- 
tries, with  the  mountains  and  rivers  which  he  sees  about  him,  that 
the  pupil  can  form  any  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  mountains  five 
thousand  feet  high,  or  rivers  whose  courses  are  several  thousand 
miles  in  length. 

*  The  correct  plan,'  says  Mr.  Carter,  *  for  an  elementary  work  on  geog- 
raphy, would  therefore  enable  the  learner  to  begin  at  homo,  with  a  descrip- 
tion, and,  if  practicable,  with  a  map,  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives.  Or,  if 
that  should  bo  found  too  particular,  the  instnictcr  must  supply  the  descrip- 
tion, and  the  map  begin  with  the  pupil's  own  county  or  state,  in  which  he 
will  of  course  be  most  interested.  From  thence  he  may  proceed  to  the 
whole  country  or  kin<^dora,  and  thence  to  the  more  general  divisions  of  the 
earth.  The  maps  will  of  course  be  reduced  in  their  scale,  and  the  descrip- 
tion grow  less  and  less  minute,  as  theplacos  are  furtlier  removed,  or  from 
any  cause  become  less  interesting.  This  presents  the  geography  of  the 
earth  in  perspective ;  and  it  should  be  so.  We  need  to  know  most,  other 
things  being  equal,  concerning  those  places  which  are  nearest  to  us.' 

Mr.  Carter  then  proceeds  to  give  some  very  useful  directions  for 
teaching  children  how  to  draw  maps  of  the  district  in  which  they 
live  on  a  small  black  board  or  a  slate.  A  very  few  exercises  of  this 
kind  will  show  them  the  meaning  of  plans  or  maps  on  different 
scales ;  they  will  be  taught  to  fix  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  then  to  define  one  place  with  refer- 
ence to  the  position  of  another,  and  thus,  from  forming  a  clear  notion 
of  the  relative  positions  and  distances  of  a  few  places  around  them, 
they  can  ascend  to  the  comprehension  of  maps  on  a  smaller  scale, 
including  a  greater  area  of  country.  We  consider  Mr.  Carter's 
view8  on  the  teaching  of  Geography  as  the  only  sound  and  rational 
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way  of  making  this  branch  of  knowledge  either  attractive  or  intelli- 
gible to  young  learners. 

Mr.  Thayer's  lecture  ^  On  the  Spelling  of  Words,  and  a  Rational 
Method  of  Teaching  their  Meaning '  is  an  humble  topic,  but  one  of 
the  very  first  importance,  particularly  in  those  schools  where  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  pupils  are  limited  to  the  common  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  How  much  time  is  wasted  in  that  most  tiresome  and 
ridiculous  practice  of  teaching  children  to  spell  by  committing  to 
memory  a  column  of  hard  words,  and  then  uttering  them  letter  by 
letter !  and  how  little  of  the  meaning  of  what  children  read  in  com- 
mon schools  is  ever  comprehended  !  Mr.  Thayer's  lecture  contains 
80  much  good  advice  on  this  subject,  derived  from  actual  experience, 
that  we  are  sorry  to  see  such  a  specimen  of  bad  taste  as  the  following 
sentence  in  the  third  paragraph  of  his  Introduction  :  '  I  shall  there- 
fore be  brief,  plain,  and  direct ;  and  not  aspiring  to  offer  a  single 
new  idea  on  this  branch — lying  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple 
of  education — to  those  who  have  ministered  any  long  time  at  its 
altar,  I  shall  hope  rather  to  aid  those  who  have  been  recently  in- 
vested with  its  robes.'  Such  attempts  at  fine  writing  usually  termi- 
nate in  bad  writing,  of  which  this  sentence  is  not  the  only  specimen 
which  we  could  select  from  these  discourses.  The  justness  of  the 
thought  and  the  effect  of  the  reasoning  are  not  unfrequently  impaired 
by  the  tinsel  ornaments  with  which  they  are  set  off. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Thayer's  advice  as  to  spelling  seems  to  us 
to  be  included  in  the  following  sentence  : — 

*  A  preferable  course  would  be  to  assign  a  portion  in  the  reading  book 
of  each  class,  to  be  written  on  slates  to  dictation,  and  subsequently  exam- 
ined by  the  teachers  or  monitors,  who,  after  checking  any  errors  that  miffht 
occur,  should  return  the  slates  to  their  respective  owners  for  correction  oy 
the  books  or  otherwise.' 

In  fact,  spelling,  or  the  orthography  of  a  language  should  be  taught 
by  writing,  an  opinion,  we  believe,  that  is  now  pretty  well  estab- 
lished, but  not  sufficiently  put  into  practice. 

As  to  defining  the  meanings  of  words,  Mr.  Thayer  proposes  sev- 
eral excellent  methods ;  first,  by  giving  orally  the  explanation  of 
words  as  they  occur  to  the  pupil  in  his  lesson  :  secondly,  the  pupil, 
alter  the  lesson,  should  be  required  to  explain  such  words  to  the 
teacher,  and  to  write  them  on  a  slate  as  a  spelling  lesson :  thirdly, 
a  paraphrase  of  the  story  or  lesson  in  the  pupil's  language,  written 
on  a  slate,  by  which  the  teacher  would  ascertain  how  far  the  pupil 
comprehended  what  he  read  :  fourthly,  the  student  to  be  required  to 
substitute  for  certain  words  marked  by  the  teacher,  other  words  which 
arc  synonymous ;  for  this  last  purpose  a  dictionary  is  to  be  used. 
We  do  not  feel  quite  so  sure  about  the  value  of  the  fourth  exercise, 
though  we  see  some  advantage  in  it ;  but  with  such  dictionaries  as 
are  in  common  use,  and  such  common  teachers  as  use  them,  we  are 
afraid  the  pupil  would  be  taught  to  consider  as  synonymous  many 
words  which  differ  widely  in  meaning. 

There  is  in  this  collection,  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Oliver,  *  On  the  Ad- 
vantages and  Defects  of  the  Monitorial  System/  which  we  think 
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contains  a  very  &ir  view  of  the  real  merits  of  this  mode  of  instruc- 
tion.    But  the  besetting  sin  of  Americans,  the  love  of  fine  writing, 
and  the  pedantic  display  of  classical  learning,  very  much  diminish 
the  value  of  Mr.  Oliver's  address.     The  real  good  sense  that  is  in  it, 
suffers  from  communion  with  such  sentences  as  the  following.     Mr. 
Oliver  is  speaking  of  false  quantities  passing  unnoticed  in  classes 
superintended  by  monitors,  and  he  adds,  '  let  it  suffice  merely  to  say, 
that  tliey  were  terrific  enough  to  make  the  bones  of  Porson  rattle 
beneath  the  incumbent  ground,  and  to  frighten  the  manes  of  Bentley 
into  annihilation.'     But  setting  aside  this  rant,  and  some  nonsense 
about  tlic  interminable  variety  of  Homer's  dialects,  Mr.  Oliver  has, 
in  our  opinion,  clearly  shown,  that  the  monitorial  system  can  only  be 
used  successfully  in  such  parts  of  education  as  are  of  the  more  sim- 
ple and  mechanical  kind.     Where  large  numbers  are  taught  in  a 
limited  time,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  very  simplest  elements 
of  knowledge  may  be  taught  in  an  inferior  degree  by  the  aid  of  the 
monitorial  system.     We  say  in  an  inferior  degree,  for  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  they  can  be  taught  as  well  as  by  an  experienced  teacher. 
The  advantages  of  the  system  are,  that  a  great  number  may  be  taught 
something  by  it,  who  otherwise  would  have  no  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing anything.     Again,  Mr.  Oliver  shows,  that   in   the   teaching  of 
arithmetic,  &c.,  monitors  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the  mechan- 
ical duties  of  inspecting,  checking  answers,  &.c.     But  to  suppose 
that  monitors  can  ever  expound  principles,  instruct  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  in  languages,  or  indeed  do  anything  beyond  tlie  duties 
of  inspection  and  such  as  wc  have  alluded  to,  we  believe  to  be  an 
absurdity.     And  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  man,  who  knows  any 
one  subject  well  and  has  been  accustomed  to  teach,  can  labor  to 
persuade  either  himself  or  others,  that  boys  can  teach  boys.     To 
teach  anything  well,  a  man  must  know  much  more  of  his  subject 
than  is  contained  in  text  books  or  required  by  his  pupils.     It  is  only 
from  the  completeness  of  his  own  knowledge  that  he  can  derive  that 
variety  of  illustration,  and  that  facility  of  Ending  suitable  compari- 
sons with  the  thing  to  be  explained,  which  constitute  a  great  part  of 
the  science  of  teaching ;  it  is  only  from  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
whole  matter  that  he  is  enabled  to  adapt  his  explanations  and  ques- 
tions to  the  capacity  and  progress  of  his  class.     The  difference  be- 
tween a  man  of  complete  knowledge  who  applies  himself  to  teaching, 
and  a  person  who,  as  the  phrase  is,  can  teach  up  to  a  certain  point, 
is  this, — the  former  will  certainly  teach  the  pupils  as  much  as  they 
are  capable  of  learning ;  the  latter  will  just  as  certainly  fall  short  of 
this  point,  and  teach  what  he  does  teach  with   less  accuracy  and 
completeness. 

Mr.  Johnson's  lecture  on  linear  drawing,  on  the  importance  of 
making  it  a  part  of  school  education,  and  the  mode  of  teaching  it, 
deserves  much  praise,  though  we  are  not  inclined  to  approve  alto- 
gether of  the  order  in  which  he  has  classed  his  lessons.  On  the 
advantage  of  accustoming  the  pupil  to  draw  plane  geometrical  figures 
in  their  due  proportions,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  gives  a  degree 
of  precision  to  the  hand  and  eye  which  is  the  very  foundation  of 
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dmrmg.  But  besides  drawing  trittiglas,  qaadnlaterals,  d&e.,  in  ft 
ciBrUiii  proportion  of  parts,  it  is  aseful  for  the  pupil  to  be  able  to 
draw  lines  of  a  definite  length ;  for  example,  one  inch,  two  inches. 

After  the  popil  has  made  some  pro(iciency  in  this  first  part,  Mr. 
J.  adds, '  the  simple  rules  of  pen^ieotive  are  to  be  explained  as  they 
Mfverallj  occur.'  We  wish  the  lectarer  had  been  more  explicit  on 
this  head,  because  there  are  great  difficulties  in  explaining  fiimiliarly 
Hm  nrinciples  and  practice  of  perspectite  to  young  learners.  Among 
the  best  methods,  we  think,  are  the  use  of  a  few  simple  solids,  (which 
Mr.  J.  afterwards  recommends)  placed  on  a  table  in  various  positions. 
The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  obserre  how  the  various  lines  are  pro- 
jeeted  on  the  flat  surface,  the  table ;  and  he  will  thus  readily  learn 
the  proper  mode  of  delineating  such  solids  on  paper.  It  is  a  good 
pkn,  perhaps,  for  the  teacher,  to  draw  a  specimen  for  the  pupils  nom 
tin  solid  which  is  before  him.  From  these  solids,  also,  the  pupil  will 
learn  something  of  the  principles  of  light  and  shade.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  light  come  only  in  one  direction,  or  from  one  side 
of  the  room,  and  for  this  purpose,  drawing  by  the  light  of  a  single 
eandle  is  oflen  a  good  exercise.  Mr.  Johnson  recommends  these 
models  to  be  perfectly  white,  in  which  recommendation  we  fully  con- 
eor.  But  we  differ  fi^xn  him  in  recommending  the  delineation  *  of 
the  different  human  features  and  limbs,  with  the  heads  or  whole  form 
of  animab,'  as  one  of  the  early  stages  in  his  lessons.  Besides  this, 
we  object  to  such  delineations  being  made  from  copies.  In  our 
opinion  the  human  form  should  never  be  delineated  except  firom  real 
objects,  and  as  it  is  infinitely  the  most  difficult  branch  of  thQ  art,  so 
afaio  it  should  be  the  last  practised  or  attempted.  Plaister  busts  and 
teures,  executed  often  with  great  accuracy,  can  now  be  bought  so 
eheap,  that  no  school  can  complain  of  want  of  proper  materials  for 
this  branch  of  the  art.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  there  are  many 
wefhl  suggestions  in  Mr.  Johnson's  lecture,  though  we  do  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  him,  nor  always  folly  comprehend  his  meaning. 

There  is  no  lecture  in  the  whole  volume  which  we  have  read  with 
10  much  pleasure,  as  Mr.  Col  bum's, '  On  the  Teaching  of  Arithme- 
tie.'  It  is  a  perfect  model  of  what  a  discourse  on  such  a  subject 
ooght  to  be, — plain,  clear,  and  convincing,  without  any  superfluous 
words,  and  without  the  least  attempt  at  fine  writing.  Most  of  the 
principles  which  he  endeavors  to  inculcate,  are  equally  applicable 
to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  similar  to  those  which  have 
heenienforced  in  various  articles  of  this  Journal.  The  following 
short  extract  will  explain  Mr.  C.'s  general  views,  and  also  serve  as  a 
qiecimen  of  his  style. 

<By  the  new  system  the  learner  commences  with  practical  examples,  in 
vhlcn  tiie  numbers  are  so  small  that  he  can  easily  reason  upon  them  j  and 
the  refbrenct  to  sensiblt  objects  gives  him  an  idea  at  once  of  the  kmd  of 
nsalt  which  he  ought  to  produce,  and  suggests  to  him  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding necessary  to  obtain  it  By  this  he  is  immediately  thrown  upon 
OS  own  resources,  and  is  compelled  to  exert  his  own  powers.  At  the  same 
time,  he  meets  with  no  greater  difficulties  than  he  feels  himself  competent 
to  overcome.    In  this  way,  every  step  is  accompanied  with  conqplete  de- 
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monstratioD.  Every  new  example  increases  his  powers  and  his  confidence  f 
and  most  scholars  soon  acquire  such  a  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves, 
that  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  which  they  do  not  understand, 
in  any  of  their  studies.' 

Besides  the  lectures  which  we  have  briefly  noticed,  this  volume 
contains  the  'Introductory  Discourse  of  President  Wayland  of 
Brown  University,  Rhode  Island;'  and  'Lectures  on  the  Infant 
School  System,  by  William  Russell ;'  on  *  Lyceums  and  Societies 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  by  Nehemiah  Cleaveland ;' 
on  *A  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  Rhetoric,  by  Samuel  Newman;* 
on  *  Geometry  and  Algebra,  by  F.  J.  Grund  ;'  on  *  Vocal  Music,  by 
W.  C.  Woodbridge  ;'  on  *  Classical  Learning,  by  Corn.  C.  Felton ; 
and  on  *  The  Construction  and  Furnishing  of  School  Rooms,  by  W. 
J.  Adams.' 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  remark  particularly  on  these  lec- 
tures, nor  do  we  pretend  to  be  competent  judges  of  all  the  various 
topics  discussed  in  them.  We  will  simply  remark,  that  in  those 
passages  of  the  lectures  included  in  this  volume,  which  touch  slightly 
(and  it  always  is  slightly)  on  the  highest  departments  of  science  and 
ancient  learning,  there  is  a  feebleness  of  thought,  a  seeking  of  shel- 
ter under  names  and  authorities,  and  often  a  kind  of  inaccuracy, 
which  though  not  very  great  in  degree,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  incom- 
plete knowledge.  In  making  this  remark,  we  wish  rather  to  point 
to  a  striking  difference  between  the  social  state  of  America  and  that 
of  old  countries,  than  to  say  anything  that  may  be  construed  as  a 
disparagement  of  American  talent.  Among  ourselves,  owing  to  the 
division  of  labor  being  so  widely  extended,  we  find  a  few  men  of  the 
profoundest  acquirements  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  ;  yet  such 
persons  arc  oflcn  very  limited  in  their  general  views,  unable  to  ap- 
preciate other  branches  of  learning,  and  oflen  totally  disqualified 
from  making  any  practical  use  of  what  they  know.  In  America,  on 
the  contrary,  among  a  people  naturally  acute,  and  unfettered  by 
many  of  the  most  unnecessary  restrictions  of  the  old  world,  versatility 
of  talent  and  variety  of  acquirement,  are  at  present  more  profitable 
than  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  a  small  part  of  one  subject.  From 
the  nature  of  the  political  condition  of  that  country,  a  man  is  likely 
to  be  called  on  to  perform  more  oflices  than  one  of  ourselves;  and 
the  American  is  in  general  infinitely  better  able  to  qualify  himself  to 
discharge  respectably  the  duties  of  a  new  function,  than  most  of  our 
own  countrymen.  With  these  opinions  about  some  parts  of  these 
lectures,  we  still  have  formed  a  very  favourable  judgment  of  them  in 
general,  and  we  much  doubt  if  an  assembly  of  teachers  in  this  coun- 
try, collected  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  would  produce  so  useful 
a  volume. 

The  Introductory  Discourse  of  President  Wayland,  on  The  obfeci 
of  InteUectual  Education,,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  object  is  to 
be  attained^  is  well  worth  a  careful  perusal.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject  it  is  not  easy  to  enter  on  an  examination  of  it  in  a  lim- 
ited space ;  but  we  can  safely  recommend  it  as  containing  many 
striking,  if  not  original,  remarks,  expressed  often  in  a  forcible  and 
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pteaung  manner.  The  part  which  we  most  object  to  is  p.  32,  where 
the  president  is  speaking  of  the  little  success  that  attends  Latin  and 
Greek  studies  in  America.  We  are  quite  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  president  as  to  the  classical  studies  of  America,  (and  we  may 
add  those  of  England  are  very  little  better,)  but  his  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  words  that  he  has  said,  is 
not  the  true  one ;  and  also,  we  have  to  complain  of  a  sentence  of 
fine  writing.  Indeed,  the  very  mention  of  the  classics^  as  they  are 
called,  or  of  an  ancient  name,  seems  to  lead  the  Americans  astray 
like  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  and  usually  conducts  them  into  some  disar 
greeable  quagmire.  We  feel  convinced,  that  as  Latin  and  Greek 
will  continue  to  be  taught  among  them,  there  is  no  remedy  for  the 
evil  which  we  complain  of,  but  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject 

We  sdect  from  President  Wayland's  discourse,  the  following  ex- 
cellent paragraph  for  the  consideration  of  persons  who  aspire  to  be 
teachers,  and  of  parents  who  have  children  to  be  taught 

'If  the  remarks  already  made  have  the  least  foundation  in  truth,  we  do 
not  err  in  claiming  for  eaucadon  the  rank  of  a  distinct  science.  It  has  its 
dirtinct  subject,  its  distiuct  object,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  laws.  And, 
moreover,  it  has,  like  other  sciences,  its  corresponding  art«— the  art  of 
teachinf[.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  we  would  ask  how  any  man  shocdd  under- 
stand this  science,  any  more  than  that  of  mathematics  or  astronomy,  with- 
out ever  having  studied  it,  or  having  ever  thought  about  it  ?  If  there  be 
any  such  art  as  the  art  of  teaching,  we  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that* 
a  man  shall  be  considered  folly  qualified  to  exercira  it,  without  a  day's 
practice,  when  a  similar  attempt  in  any  other  art  would  expose  him  to 
ridicole  ?  Henceforth  I  pray  you,  let  the  ridicule  be  somewhat  more 
justly  distributed.' 
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We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  venerable  Schwartz,  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Education,  and  professor  of  EUiucation  in 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  copy  of  the  Lectures  delivered  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  in  1830,  which  was  forwarded  by  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary.  We  have  only  room  to  state,  that  he  expressed 
deep  interest  in  the  volume,  and  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the 
seal  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  also  to  announce  the  second  volume  of  these  Lecturea, 
comprising  those  delivered  before  the  Institute  in  1830,  together 
with  the  Prize  Essay,  and  other  communications  on  the  Construction 
of  School  Houses.  Both  volumes,  we  think,  deserve  a  plaoe  in  tho 
library  of  the  teacher,  and  the  friend  of  educaticm. 
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The  following  course  of  exercises  for  the  next  meeting  is  an- 
nounced in  this  volume. 

THIRD   ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton, on  Thursday,  the  23d  day  of  August  next.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  members  will  not  only  be  present  themselves,  as  heretofore,  but 
that  they  will  also  make  others,  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
education,  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  thus  in- 
duce them  to  come  forward  and  assist  its  efforts,  with  their  influ- 
ence and  active  exertions. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  have  not  fully  com- 
pleted the  arrangements  for  the  next  anniversary ;  they  have  made 
such  progress,  however,  as  leads  them  to  believe  that  the  exercises 
will  be  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Introductory  Address  will  be  delivered  by  President  Quincy, 
of  Harvard  University. 

LECTURES. 

Lectures  on  the  following  subjects,  will  be  given  by  the  gentle- 
men whose  names  are  annexed. 

1.  Duties  of  School  Committees.    Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield. 

2.  Moral  Influence  of  the  Physical  Sciences.     John  Pierpont. 

3.  The  mode  of  teaching  Natural  Philosophy.  Prof.  Hale,  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

4.  Physical  Education.     Dr.  George  Hayward,  Boston. 

5.  The  best  mode  of  teaching  the  Learned  Languages.  Benja- 
min A.  Gould,  Boston. 

6.  Modern  Languages.     Prof  Ticknor,  of  Harvard  University, 

7.  The  best  mode  of  teaching  History.  Prof  Fiske,  of  Amherst 
College. 

8.  Geography.     William  C.  Woodbridge,  Boston. 

9.  Rewards  and  Punishments  in  Schools.  JonN  A.  Vaughan, 
Hallowell,  Maine. 

10.  Emulation.     John  Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  L 

11.  Defects  of  Common  Schools.     R.  I.  Howard,  Newburyport. 

12.  The  proper  mode  of  conducting  Recitations,  and  the  utility  of 
duestions  in  text-books.     William  H.  Spear,  Roxbury. 

13.  Discipline  of  Schools  for  Females.   James  Furbush,  Portland. 

14.  Elocution.     John  Barber,  Westchester,  Pa. 

15.  Mode  of  Teaching  Arithmetic.     Frederic  Emerson,  Boston. 

16.  Classification  of  Schools.     S.  M.  Burnside,  Worcester,  Mass. 

It  is  probable  that  Lectures  on  some,  if  not  on  most  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  will  be  delivered ;  but  the  lecturers  are  not  yet  en- 
gaged :— 

1 .  The  Philosophy  of  Language. 

2.  Greology  and  Mineralogy,  as  branches  of  popular  education. 
8.  Utility  and  proper  use  of  Visible  Illustrations. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  Powers  of  the  Mind  to  be  developed  in  Uie 
process  of  Education. 
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5.  The  teaching  of  Qrammar  and  Con^position. 

6.  The  influence  of  youthful  Sports  and  Games  upon  the  Forma- 
tion of  Character. 

7.  Legislative  aid  to  the  cause  of  Education. 

8.  Discipline  of  Schools  for  boys. 

9.  The  peculiar  Rights  and  Duties  of  American  citizens, — and 
the  best  method  of  teaching  them. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

The  Committee  having  been  directed  to  propose  questions,  to  be 
freely  discussed  during  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute,  they  beg 
leave  to  offer  the  following.  Other  questions  will  probably  be  intro- 
duced by  the  members  at  the  time. 

1.  Is  it  expedient  to  establish  modes  of  amusement,  during  the 
periods  which  may  be  allowed  for  relaxation,  in  school  hours  ? 

2.  Is  a  republican  mode  of  government  for  schools,  practicable 
and  expedient? 

3.  Should  children  be  required  to  commit  to  memory  what  they 
do  not  understand  ? 

4.  Is  it  best  to  attend  first  to  a  brief  outline  of  a  study,  and  then 
gradually  to  fill  up  that  outline  ? 

5.  Is  it  profitable  that  a  scholar  should  be  engaged  in  several 
Btodies  at  the  same  time  ? 

6.  Should  the  principle  of  emulation  be  resorted  to,  in  educa- 
tion ? 

7.  Could  the  time,  which  is  employed  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
and  foreign  languages,  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  the  English 
classics,  and  the  sciences  1 

DISSERTATIONS. 

It  is  hoped  the  members  of  the  Institute  will  be  mindful  of  the 
votes,*  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  requesting  them  to  communicate 
the  results  of  their  experience  for  the  general  good.  A  vast  amount 
of  useful  information  might  be  thus  collected.  Dissertations  on  the 
following  subjects  are  particularly  requested  : — 

1.  The  best  method  of  teaching  children  the  meaning  of  words. 

2.  Modes  of  teaching  the  alphabet  and  a  distinct  articulation. 

3.  The  measures  to  preserve  the  natural  form,  the  strength  and 
health  of  pupils,  while  engaged  in  their  studies  ;  especially  in  rela- 

*  Ifstitute,  Monday,  Aitgust  29. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbridge, 

Rttolvtdj  That  it  be  considered  the  duty  ofevcr^'  member  of  the  Institute,  as  his  cir- 
cumstances permit,  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  experience  and  observations  on  the 
subjects  discussed  or  proposed  by  the  Institute,  to  the  Uensors,  to  be  by  them  published, 
or  referred  to  appropriate  committees,  at  tlieir  discretion. 

^     Board  of  Directors,  Aug^itt  29. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bailet, 

Voted.  That  the  several  members  of  the  Institute  be  respectfully  invited  to  communi* 
cate  such  facts  relating  to  education,  and  such  practical  method  of  teaching  in  any  par- 
ticular department,  as  may  not  be  generally  known  or  practised  ;  such  communications 
lobe  directed  to  the  Recording  Secretary,  before  the  first  day  of  August,  1892,  and  by 
him  to  be  submitted  to  the  Directors. 
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lion  to  postures,  while  studying,  and  the  changes  which  may  take 
place  in  postures,  and  the  space  of  time  in  which  studying  may  be 
continued  without  intermission. 

4.  The  means  best  adapted  to  make  children  happy  in  school ; 
and  to  lead  them  to  regard  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a  pleas- 
ure, and  not  as  a  task. 

PRIZE    ESSAY. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  prize  of  twenty  dollars  is 
offered  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  teaching  of  penmanship ;  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  some  mode  by  which  the  loss  of  time,  incurred  by 
the  common  methods  of  teaching,  may  be  obviated. 

Competitors  are  requested  to  send  their  performances  to  Gideon 
F.  Thater,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  as 
early  as  the  first  of  August  next. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  Ladies,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
Instruction,  are  invited  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the  Institute  free 
of  expense. 

E.  BAILEY,  Chairman. 

Boston,  February  12,  1832. 

survey    of   the    commonwealth    of    MASSACHUSETTS. 

Two  surveys  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  have  been  some  titne 
in  progress, — a  Geological  Survey,  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Am- 
herst College ;  and  a  Trigonometrical  Survey  by  Colonel  Stevens, 
an  experienced  Engineer.  The  first  is  already  far  advanced, 
and  the  second  is  in  progress.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to  obtain 
a  correct  and  complete  map  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  learn  from 
the  printed  documents  of  the  Legislature,  embracing  a  message  of 
the  Executive  on  the  subject,  together  with  the  Reports  of  the  En- 
gineer, that,  for  these  surveys,  about  $10,000  have  been  expended, 
and  that  about  $5,000  more  is  necessary  for  their  completion  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  In  the  progress  of  his  labors,  the  Engi- 
neer has  already  established  a  Base  Line,  the  first  (as  he  claims) 
ever  measured  upon  strictly  scientific  principles  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  Report,  Col.  Stevens  urges  the  importance  of  completing 
the  work  on  the  same  principles,  and  with  the  same  energy,  with 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  prosecuted. 

REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON    TRUANT    ABSENCES    IN    BOSTON. 

H.   J.    OLIVER,   CHAIRMAir. 

The  attention  of  the  School  Committee  in  Boston,  has  been  re- 
cently called  to  the  subject  of  *  Truant  Absences'  from  the  public 
schools,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  such  offences.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  ix.  Committee  of  the  Board,  who  entered  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter.  From  their  *  Report,'  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Chairman,  we  derive  the  following  striking,  but  ap- 
palling facts. 

While  the  public  schools  of  Boston  have  been  the  objects  of  un- 
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cetsing  and  anxious  care,  especially  with  those  to  whom  their  in- 
terests have  been  more  immediately  entrusted,  it  is  to  be  resetted 
that  within  a  few  years,  the  number  of  truant  boys  has  been  increas- 
ing. This  appears  from  the  following  fScts.  Within  three  years, 
the  number  of  children  at  primary  schools,  has  risen  from  2,805  to 
3,513,  and  those  at  private  schools  from  3,392  to  4,016  ;  making  a 
total  increase  of  1,334  pupils.  But  the  number  at  public  schools 
(say  for  those  over  seven  years  of  age),  has  diminished  not  far  from 
500.'  The  daily  absences  at  some  of  the  latter  have  also  been  from 
30  to  40,  and  at  others  from  50  to  75,  while  at  the  private  schools 
the  number  has  been  very  trifling.  In  some  of  these  instances  about 
one  third  of  the  absent  scholars  are  truants.  In  one  school,  there 
were  64  truant  boys  during  the  thirteen  months  ending  Oct.  6, 1831. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  these  boys  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age. 

The  causes  of  the  evil  appeared  to  be  two, — a  want  of  domestic 
discipline,  and  the  enticement  of  vagrant,  vicious  boys,  not  connected 
with  any  school  whatever.  The  number  of  those  who  arc  enticed 
from  school  by  others,  is  very  considerable,  and  they  are  objects  of 
commiseration  rather  than  punishment.  The  report  contains  sev- 
eral interesting  letters  from  Instructors  on  this  subject.  In  view  of 
all  the  facts,  the  Committee  suggest  the  importance  of  appointing 
an  officer,  who  shall  '  take  cognizance  of  every  child  who  should  be 
found  out  of  school  in  school  hours ;  and  of  idle  boys  who  are  over 
ibarteen,'  not  belonging  to  any  school.  They  propose,  that  by  co- 
operating with  parents  and  instructors,  he  should  use  every  kind  and 
gentle  means  to  restore  them  to  their  respective  schools,  or  reclaim 
them ;  and  in  case  of  failure,  should  see  that  they  are  finally  removed 
to  the  House  of  Reformation  at  South  Boston.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  this  last  act  would,  by  the  means  suggested,  be  rendered  less 
necessary  than  formerly.  Since  the  House  of  Reformation  was 
opened  in  September,  1826,  no  less  than  53  truants  have  been  sent 
there  from  the  public  schools  alone.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
have  been  eflfecually  reformed.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  even 
this  species  of  reformation  may  be  chiefly  rendered  unnecessary,  by 
the  preventive  measures  recommended  by  the  Report,  and  by  the 
Farm  School,  now  contemplated  in  this  vicinity. 

PIIILADELPUIA    INSTITUTE. 

A  number  of  benevolent  individuals  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  formed  themselves  into  an  association, 
under  the  name  of  the  Philadelphia  Institute,  Their  object  was  to 
furnish  the  means  of  religious,  moral,  and  literary  improvement  to 
apprentices,  by  lectures  and  other  appropriate  means.  From  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  the  Association,  as  published  in  a  Philadel- 
phia paper,  we  obtain  the  following  facts : 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  Lectures  on  religious 
subjects,  a  Reading  Room  was  established.  The  terms  of  admis- 
sion to  this  reading  room  are  fifty  cents  a  year.  The  number  of 
members  is  already  247,  who  have  access  to  the  room  every  evening, 
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until  half  past  nine  o'clock,  except  Sundays  and  Wednesdays.  They 
are  furnished,  gratuitously,  with  nearly  all  the  daily  city  journals,  and 
with  several  out  of  the  city,  and  with  several  interesting  monthly  and 
quarterly  periodicals.  The  whole  number  of  these  is  34;  besides 
which  they  pay  for  two  more.  The  number  of  volumes,  some  of 
them  valuable  works,  which  have  been  gratuitously  placed  upon 
their  shelves  is  607. 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  improvement,  gratuitous  Lectures 
on  scientific  subjects,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  young  men,  with 
experiments,  have  been  delivered  every  Thursday  evening.  Great 
interest  has  been  taken  in  tliese  lectures,  but  it  was  found  necessary 
to  limit  the  attendance  to  400.  The  whole  plan  has  been  produc- 
tive of  great  good,  and  the  Institute,  though  chiefly  dependent  on 
benevolent  individuals  for  support,  promises  to  flourish. 

friends'  central  school,  near  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  managers  of  Friends'  Central  School  Association,  have  pur- 
chased an  eligible  site  for  the  institution  in  Haverford  Township, 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  near  the  line  of  the  Columbia 
rail-road,  and  expect  to  complete  the  necessary  buildings,  and  open 
the  school  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  following  are  in- 
tended to  be  the  leading  features  of  the  institution,  as  described  in 
'  T/ie  FViend,*  an  interesting  Literary  and  Religious  Journal  of 
Philadelphia. 

I.  The  students  of  this  institution  shall  be  Friends,  or  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends. 

II.  The  full  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  include  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  ancient  and 
modern  literature,  mental  and  moral  science,  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural philosophy. 

III.  No  student  will  be  admitted  into  the  school  for  less  than  one 
year. 

IV.  The  students  will  be  arranged  according  to  their  proficiency, 
into  four  classes,  and  previously  to  their  admission  into  either  of 
these,  they  shall  undergo  an  examination  by  the  teacher,  in  the  fol- 
lowing preparatory  studies,  to  wit,  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Gram- 
mar, Ciesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  the  original 
Greek,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  as  far  as  simple  equations 
inclusive. 

V.  For  the  accommodation  of  parents,  who  cannot  conveniently 
have  their  children  instructed  elsewhere  in  all  the  studies,  last  enume- 
rated, a  fiflh  or  preparatory  class  will  be  received,  in  order  that  such 
children,  may  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  requisite  attain- 
ments with  as  little  delay  as  practicable. 

VI.  The  students  will  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  held  by  our  religious  Society,  and  in  the 
nature  and  ground  of  our  Christian  testimonies,  and  their  deport- 
ment will  be  required  to  be  consistent  therewith. 
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LA  GttANGE  METHODIST  COLLEGE. 

This  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  Florence,  Ala.  at  the  head  of 
steam  boat  navigation,  on  the  Tennessee  river ;  and  its  location  is 
high  and  healthy.  It  has  been  two  years  in  operation.  The  faculty 
consists  of  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  a 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  and  a  Tutor.  There 
is  also  a  Superintendent. 

The  cost  of  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel,  &.c.  and  the 
extra  charges,  do  not  exceed  $58  50  a  session,  A  large  additional 
Building  has  been  recently  erected,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  Library, 
and  of  a  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus,  has  been  pro- 
cured. It  is  in  contemplation  to  enlarge  these,  and  to  furnish 
forthwith  a  Chemical  apparatus ;  but  the  Institution  is  suffering  for 
want  of  funds.  

EDUCATION    IN    MARYLAND. 

From  a  late  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Teackle,  we  derive  the  following  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  School  Fund  in  that  State, 
and  the  subject  of  Education  in  general. 

The  whole  amount  of  public  funds,  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  Dec.  1,  1831,  was  $142,063  76. 
This  sum,  however,  includes  $47,293  66,  which  belongs  to  different 
counties,  for  the  education  of  indigent  children,  and  is  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Free-school  fund. 

In  addition  to  this,  $5000  is  annually  appropriated  by  way  of  do- 
nation, to  the  University  of  Maryland,  $13,800  to  other  Colleges, 
Acadamies,  and  Schools,  and  $3500  for  the  support  of  the  Indigent 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  We  hope  that  in  this,  and  every  state  of  our  free 
country,  the  distinction,  in  public  school  laws,  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  will  be  abolished. 

FLORIDA    EDUCATION    SOCIETY. 

We  learn  from  a  kind  correspondent,  that  this  society,  of  whose 
formation  and  object  we  gave  an  account  several  months  ago,  has 
k>8t  several  of  its  most  active  and  influential  members.  Still,  the 
following  plan  is  intended  to  be  pursued.  Five  individuals  have 
agreed,  if  it  can  be  done  at  an  expense  within  their  means,  to  pur- 
chase a  small  tract  of  land,  and  form  a  small  Manual  Labor  School, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tallahassee.  A  teacher 
is  to  be  employed  to  take  charge  of  a  limited  number  of  pupils ;  suit^ 
able  buildings  are  to  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  who  are  to  board  together,  with  as  little  connection  as 
possible  with  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity.  The  pupils  will  be  re- 
quired to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily,  to  agricultural  and 
mechanical  employments  of  the  simplest  kinds.  No  pupil  will  be 
admitted  except  with  the  consent  of  the  teacher  and  each  of  the  pro- 
prietors ;  nor  suffered  to  remain  in  the  school,  unless  he  submits  to 
all  its  regulations.  The  studies  at  the  commencement,  are  to  be 
confined  to  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  includ- 
ing mechanics,  botany,  chemistry,  &c. 
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EDUCATION  OF  MECHANICS  AND  ClilLDllEN  IN  MANUFACTORIES. 

We  are  gratified  to  perceive  that  measures  have  taken  to  ascertaia 
what  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  numerous  children 
in  our  manufactories.  Without  great  vigilance  on  this  subject,  the 
next  generation  will  contain  a  large  number  of  mere  rational  ma" 
chines. 

It  is  no  less  gratifying  to  see  the  many  efforts  now  made,  to  pro- 
cure and  diffuse  information,  among  the  mechanics  and  artizans  of 
our  country,  both  by  themselves  and  their  friends.  Several  courses 
of  lectures  have  been  given  in  Boston,  during  the  last  winter,  partic- 
ularly for  their  benefit.  But  we  are  most  interested  in  the  eflfbrts  (or 
seif-edncation,  which  are  increasing,  of  which  we  were  kindly  invit- 
ed to  witness  an  example,  in  the  Boston  Mechanics'  Lyceum.  A 
lecture  was  given  on  the  properties  of  Air,  by  five  members  of  the 
Lyceum,  each  presenting  a  division  of  the  subject,  and  illustrating 
it  by  experiments,  with  a  simplicity  and  distinctness,  well  adapted 
to  the  object ;  and  this  we  consider  the  highest  praise.  Other  exer- 
cises in  composition  and  elocution  filled  up  the  evening  in  an  agree- 
able manner,  and  would  have  been  well  received  in  any  society  of 
the  kind. 

This  is  the  true  plan  for  improvement.  '  Teaching  we  learn;' 
and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  en- 
gaged as  a  volunteer  monitor  andpupii,  in  some  social  school  of  mu- 
tual instruction. 


NATIONAL    LYCEUM. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  will  be  held  in 
New  York  on  Friday,  May  4.  Delegations  are  expected  from  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  communications  from  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 


FOREIGN. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  LOWER  CANADA. 

A  bill  has  recently  passed  in  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  for 
the  promotion  of  Elementary  Education,  of  which  the  following  b 
an  abstract,  as  derived  from  the  Montreal  Gazette. 

'  Twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  be  allowed  to  one  School  in  each 
School  District,  as  laid  off  by  the  School  Visitors^  and  for  one  Fe- 
male School  in  each  District  in  which  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  or  chapel.  Five  Trustees  for  each  District  to  be  elected  on 
second  Monday  in  June  by  heads  of  families  for  two  years.  Trus- 
tees authorized  to  take  and  hold  property  for  Schools,  appoint 
teachers,  and  have  the  direction  of  the  Schools,  and  to  account  to 
Meetings  for  election  of  their  successors.  Teachers  to  be  qualified 
after  examination  before  the  curate  or  minister,  the  Senior  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  militia  of  the  place. 
The  Government  allowance  not  to  be  paid  unless  the  teacher  is 
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fouDd  qualified  by  the  County  Visitors,  and  have  kept  open  school 
from  nine  to  twelve  and  from  one  till  four  o'clock,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  days  in  the  year,  with  at  least  twenty  scholars  be- 
tween five  and  fifleen  years  old,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  2s.  per  month 
each ;  and  a  public  examination  have  been  had  afler  due  notice,  and 
the  school  been  visited  by  the  County  Visitors,  and  they  have  cer- 
tified that  the  school  is  properly  conducted.  School  Master  to  keep 
a  Journal  of  the  attendance  of  the  scholars,  according  to  a  form  fur- 
nished, and  a  Book  of  Entries  of  every  thing  that  regards  the  school, 
fbr  public  inspection.  Children  to  be  taught  in  classes,  and  none 
over  the  age  to  be  taught  in  the  school  during  the  school  hours. 
Trustees  may  place  in  each  school,  not  exceeding  ten  children  of 
poor  parents  having  more  than  one  child,  and  one  of  them  being  at 
school  and  paying  for  his  schooling.  The  members  of  the  legislative 
council  and  the  members  fbr  each  county,  the  resident  clergymen, 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  senior  officer  of  militia  of  the  place,  to 
be  school  Visitors,  and  to  report  the  best  site  for  a  superior  school  in 
each  county.  School  Returns,  signed  by  trustees  and  teacher,  and 
Visitor's  certificates,  to  be  sent  to  the  member  for  the  county,  who 
b  to  make  out  a  General  Return  for  the  county,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Governor's  Secretary,  who  is  to  issue  a  Pay  List  in  favor  of  the 
Trustees  of  each  School  District,  the  whole  according  to  forms  given 
in  the  Bill  and  to  be  furnished  in  blank.  Act  without  limitation  of 
duration,  but  the  allowance  is  made  only  for  the  two  ensuing  years. 

king's    college,    LONDON. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  but  in 
a  very  unostentatious  manner,  with  the  performance  of  the  aflernoon 
service,  a  discourse  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  an  address  from 
the  Principal  (the  Rev.  W.  Otter),  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  October 
last.  The  medical  school  was  opened  on  the  following  Monday ; 
and  the  senior  department  (the  courses  of  which  are  assimilated  to 
those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge),  as  well  as  the  school,  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month.  Up  to  the  present  time,  its  progress  has  been 
v^fy  gratifying ;  and  no  less  so  the  attention  of  the  students  to  their 
religious  duties,  an  acquaintance  with  which  forms  the  comer-stone 
of  the  design.  The  number  entered,  either  for  the  general  course 
of  education,  or  for  special  lectures,  already  amounts  to  nearly  five 
hundred. — London  Quarterly  Journal, 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   DURHAM. 

The  following  prospectus  has  been  issued : — The  government  to 
be  vested  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  Bishop  being  Visitor.  A 
chief  Officer  of  the  College  or  University  to  be  appointed,  with  the 
title  of  Warden  ;  to  whom  will  be  committed  the  ordinary  discipline. 

Professors — 1.  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  History  :  2.  Greek 
and  Classical  Literature  ;  3.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
Readers — L  Law;  2.  Medicine;  3.  History,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
cm. 

To  these  may  be  added.  Readers  in  other  branches  of  literature 
or  science,  as  opportunities  offer  or  circumstances  require. 
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Teachers  of  Modern  Languages,  especially  French  and  German. 
Tutors — 1.    Senior  Tutor  and   Censor;    2.  Junior  Tutor  and 
Censor. 
'      Each  to  superintend  the  studies  of  their  respective  pupils,  and  to 
have  the  care  of  their  general  conduct. — lb, 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  POOR  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Mr.  Vernet,  (late  Syndic)  of  Geneva,  hasalarge  estate  called  Carra, 
on  which  a  school  of  this  description  has  existed  for  the  last  ten 
years.  It  is  under  the  care  of  M.  Gerhard t,  who  founded  the  school 
for  the  poor  at  Hofwyl.*  None  but  entirely  destitute  children,  such 
as  would  not  have  received  any,  or,  if  any,  the  most  wretched  kind 
of  education,  are  admitted  into  it;  they  are  carefully  educated  until 
■  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty,  are  employed  constantly  in  various 
pursuits  connected  with  agriculture  and  mechanics,  and  are  thus 
fitted  for  filling  the  situations  of  workmen,  domestic  servants,  and 
agricultural  laborers.  There  are  forty  acres  of  meadows,  arable 
land,  and  garden  ground,  entirely  cultivated  by  them  ;  and  thirty  of 
the  children  belonging  to  the  school  arc  maintained  by  the  voluntary 
donations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and 
fifly  pounds  per  annum ;  though  it  should  be  observed,  the  labor  of 
the  children  themselves  produces  as  much  as  a  moiety  of  that  amount. 
Independently  of  the  value  of  the  food  raised  on  the  spot,  the  annual 
expense  of  their  maintenance  does  not  exceed  eighty  pounds !   ib. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


/ 


Journal  of  Instruction ;  conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Teachers.  4to.  pp.  8.  Published  semi-monthly  by  H.  H.  Porter.  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Teacher's  Manual  for  instructing  in  English  Grammar.  By  Asa 
Rand.  Re-published  from  the  Education  Reporter,  with  Amendments 
and  Additions.     Boston.    Richardson,  Lord  &  Holbrook.     ISmo.  pp.  90. 

Bible  Biography  for  Sunday  and  other  Schools,  and  Families.  Boston. 
Munroe  k^l  Francis.  ]8mo.  pp.  122. 

The  Child's  Own  Book  of  American  Geography.  By  the  Author  of 
Peter  Parley's  Tales ;  with  sixteen  En^vings  and  eighteen  Maps.  Bos- 
ton.   Carter  &  Hendee,  and  Waitt  &  Dow.     ISmo.  pp.  64. 

The  Younff  Mechanic ;  conducted  by  an  Association  of  Practical  Me- 
chanics.   Vol.  I.    Nos.  1  and  2.    Boston.    Light  &  Harris,  publishers. 

A  Historical  Description  of  the  First  Public  School  in  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
now  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  Olney,  A.  M. ;  with  a  particular  ac- 
count of  its  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Discipline  ;  accompanied  by  Gene- 
ral Remarks  on  Common  Schools.  By  Wm.  A.  Alcott  Haitfbr^  D.  F. 
Robinson  &  Co.    12mo.    pp.  102. 

*  Mr.  Gerhadt  was  a  pupil  in  the  Affricultoral  School  at  Hofwyl,  which 
wn»  founded  by  Fellenberg,  and  of  which  Vehrli  has  always  been  thcr  teacher. 
£d.  Annals. 
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Fint  Book  of  the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Ly- 
ceums. Compiled  by  Marshal  S.  Perry,  M.  D.  Boston.  Carter  d&  Hen- 
dee.    1833.    i2mo.  pp.  12a 

The  Grammatical  Assistant;  containing  Definitions  in  Etymology;^ 
Rules  of  Syntax,  and  Selections  for  Parsing.  By  S.  R.  HalL  Springfield.  ^ 
Published  by  Merriam,  Little  &  Co.    1833.     12ino.  pp.  132. 

Biography  of  Self  taught  Men ;  with  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  B.  B. 
Edwanls.  *  Per  augusta  ad  augusta.'  Boston.  Per^ns  &  Marvin.  1833. 
12mo.  pp.  313. 

The  Introductoiy  Discourse  and  the  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  Boston,  August,  1831.  To  which  is 
added,  an  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  School  Houses,  with  Plans.  Pub- 
lished under  the  Direction  of  the  Board  of  Censors.  Boston.  Hilliard, 
Gray,  Little  &  Wilkins,  and  Richardson,  Lord  &  Holbroc^c.     1833.    8vo. 

jipum 

English  Grammar  on  the  Productive  System ;  a  Method  of  Instruction,  j^ 
xecently  adopted  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  the  place  of  the  Indue-  ^ 
five  System.*    Designed  for  Schools  and  Academies.    Richardson,  Lord 
iL  Holbrook.    13mo.  pp.  304. 

Guy's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  and  an  Abridgement  of  Keith's  New 
Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes.    Philadelphia.    Key  &  Meikle. 

Syllabus  de  la  Grammaire  Italienne.  Par  H.  W.  Longfellow.  Boston* 
Gray  dt  Bowen.  13mo.  pp.  104. 

A  Manual  of  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  including  the  Biblical  Chal- 
dee ;  designed  particularly  for  Beginners.  By  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  A.  M. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  New-Haven.  H.  Howe.  8vo. 
pp.  336. 

The  Child's  Instructer,  or  Lessons  on  Common  Things.  By  S.  R. 
HalL    Andover.    Flagg  &  Gould.  18mo.  pp.  140. 

English  Grammar  in  Lectures.  By  L.  F.  Hamblin.  Boston.  Manroe 
&  Francis.  13mo.  pp.  108. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.  By '  Benjamin  Fiske.  Second 
Edition.    Boston.    Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  &  Wilkins.  13mo.  pp.  363. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  Charles  Follen,. 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Modem  Literature  in  Harvard 
University.  Second  Edition.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  &  Wilkins. 
13mo.  pp.378. 

Sequel  to  the  Spelling  Book.  By  S.  T.  Worcester.  Boston.  Hilliard, 
Gray,  Little  &  Wilkins.    13mo.  pp.  138. 

Decimi  Junii  Juvenalis  et  Auli  Persii  Flacci  Satirae  Expurgate  Notis 
niustrata}.  Curavit  F.  P.  LeveretL  Bostoniie.  *  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  et 
Wilkins.    13mo.  pp.  353. 

Jacob's  Latin  Reader.  Part  II.  With  Engllah  Notes ;  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Academies.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  &  WiUdns. 
Iftao.  pp.  184. 

Elements  of  Geometry.  By  A.  M.  Legendre.  Translated  from  the 
French,  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  at  Harvard  University.  By  John 
Farrar.    New  Edition.    Improved  and  Enlarged.    8vo.  pp.  335. 

l^ements  of  Algebra.  Bv  Bowdon.  Translated  firom  the  French,  for 
the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  Si>  Wil- 
kins.   8vo.  pp.  2K)4. 

American  Moral  Tales ;  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Author  of  <  Eve- 
ning Hours,'  <  Conversations  on  Common  Things,'  &c.  Boston.  L.  C. 
Bowles  and  B.  H.  Greene.    18mo.  pp.  381. 


*  This  is  by  no  means  correct.    The  Productive  System  of  Educalioa  inrolves  the 
tductive  Method  of  Ifutrueium,  ta  an  e        •»       -  •»•  '-   •»-        •      •  <5 

the  '  Annals/  pubfished  in  the  preface. 


htdtuetive  Method  of  Instruction,  as  an  ettential  part^—es  will  i^|>pear  in  the  extract  from 
Misl 
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Dayt  of  Childhood.  By  the  Author  of  'Sofdiia  Morton.*  Boeton. 
L.  C.  Bowles  and  B.  H.  Greene.    16mo.  pp.  121. 

The  Trials  of  a  School  Girl.  By  the  Author  of  « Days  of  Childhood.' 
Boston.    L.  C.  Bowles  and  B.  H.  Greene.    18mo.  pp.  134. 

The  Friends;  a  True  Tale  of  Woe  and  Joy;  from  the  East  Boston. 
Lincoln  &  Edxnands.    18mo.  pp.  178. 

The  Child's  Annual;  or  Stories  Instructive  and  Entertainingr •  with 
twelve  Plates.    By  a  Lady.  Philadelphia.    T.  T.  Ash.    18mo.  pp.  190. 

Chit-Chat;  or  Short  Stories  in  Short  Words.  By  the  Author  of 
*  Always  Happy.'    Philadelphia.    T.  T.  Ash.    16mo.  pp.  17a 

Memoir  or  Addison  Pinneo,  who  died  in  Hanover,  (N.  H.)  September 
17, 1831,  aged  ten  years.    Boston.    Perkins  &  Marvin.    18mo.  J>p.  79. 

Stories  rrom  Conmion  Life.  Boston.  Carter  &  Hendee.  Imno.  pp. 
197. 

Memoir  of  Mary  Lothrop.  Boston.  Perkins  &  Marvin.  ]8roo.  pp. 
103. 

Moral  Stories.  By  the  Author  of  <  Isabella.'  Boston.  Leonard  C. 
Bowles.    18ma  pp.  146. 

Isabella;  or  Filial  Affection.  A  Tale.  Second  Edition.  Boston. 
Leonard  C.  Bowles.    18mo.  pp.  119. 

Tales  for  Youth.  Bv  the  Author  of  *Days  of  Childhood.'  Boston. 
Leonard  C.  Bowles,    l&no.  pp.  96. 

The  Beatitudes.  By  the  Author  of  *  Lessons  without  Books.'  Se- 
cond Edition.    Boston.    Leonard  C.  Bowles.    ]8mo.  pp.  106. 

Encyclopedia  Americana ;  being  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Edited  by  Francis  Lieber,  assisted  by  E.  Wigglesworth  and 
T.  G.  Bradford.    Volume  IX.   Philadelphia.  Carey  &  Lea.    8vo.  pp.  592. 

A  New  Grammar  of  the  EInglish  Language.  New- York.  Collins  & 
Hannay.     12mo.  pp.  78. 

The  Naturalist;  containing  Treatises  on  Natural  Histon^,  Chemistry, 
Domestic  and  Rural  Economy,  &c.  &c.  Edited  by  D.  J.  Browne.  Bos- 
ton.   Pierce  &  Parker.    8vo.  pp.  389. 

Essay  on  the  Construction  of  School  Houses,  to  which  was  awarded 
the  Prize  offered  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Au^st,  l^L 
By  WiUiam  A.  Alcott  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  ^  Wilkins.  8vo. 
pp.  66. 

Knowledge  for  the  People,  or  the  Plain  Why  and  Because.  Nos.  2, 3, 
4,  5,  and  6.  Zoology,  Origins  and  Antiquities,  Birds,  Popular  Chemis- 
try, Sports,  Pastimes  and  Superstitions.  By  John  Timbs,  Editor  of  La- 
conics, &G.    Boston.    Lilly  o&  Waitt     18mo. 

Geological  Manual.  By  H.  T.  de  la  Bechc.  8vo.  With  numerous 
Wood  Cuts. 

A  Short  View  of  the  Whole  Scripture  History;  with  a  Continuation 
of  the  Jewish  Affidrs  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  Time  of  Christ, 
and  an  Account  of  the  Chief  Prophecies  relating  to  him.  By  Isaac 
Watts,  D.  D.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Thimeall.  New- 
York.    H.  C.  Sleight    12rao.  pp.  ^)6. 

Elements  of  the  Greek  Language,  exhibited  in  New  Rules  made 
Easy  to  the  Memory,  by  their  Brevity;  being  a  Translation  of  Dr. 
Moore's  Celebrated  Greek  Grammar;  with  large  Additions  and  Im- 
provements from  the  latest  Editions.  By  Rev.  Peter  Bullions.  New- 
York.    Collins  &  Hannay.    13mo.  pp.  408. 

American  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Volume  IV.  Containing  Dr. 
Lardner's  Treatise  on  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics ;  and  Lord  Broug- 
ham's Account  of  Lord  Bacon's  Novum  Organum.  Boston.  Stimpson 
&  Clapp.    ISmo.  pp.  334. 
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Art.  I. — ^CoHHON  Schools  of  Connectioct. 

In  a  former  article  we  have  ^ven  an  accoant  of  the  Common  School 
Bjnrtem  of  Connecticut.  In  examming  the  reports  there  alluded  to,  we  find 
very  ample  materials  for  a  description  of  th^  schools  themselves,  which  will 
ihew  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  system,  as  now  executed.  The  defects  men- 
tioned are  such  as  are  very  common, — as  stand  in  urgent  need  of  correction  in  a 
TCfj  large  number  of  our  schools  throughout  the  country.  We  do  not  know 
Uttt  those  who  are  concerned,  can  be  more  effectually  led  to  perceive  them 
•mong  themselves,  than  by  presenting  them,  as  these  and  other  documents  sat- 
idy  us  that  they  exist  in  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut^ 
and  as  they  are  stated  to  exist  elsewhere— earnestly  soliciting  every  teacher, 
and  school  visitor,  and  parent,  to  inquire  whether  the  same  or  equal  defects  are 
BOt  ibnnd  in  their  schools.  One  of  our  correspondents  m  a  county  of  Mas- 
■achasetts  leads  us  to  suppose  a  similar  state  of  tilings  there.  The  public  papers 
frequently  advert  to  the  same  subject,  and  in  the  same  spirit.  A  newspaper 
in  Maine,  speaks  of  their  schools  as  in  a  very  bad  condition.  The  New  York 
Convention  of  Teachers  in  1831, 'gave  a  similar  accoiint  of  the  schools  of  that 
itate.  Rhode  Island,  we  are  assured,  is  at  least  in  no  better  condition.  The 
report  of  the  school  societies  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  indicate  a  state 
oT things  certainly  no  more  encouraging;  and  the  '^  old  field  schools'*  of  the 
wmth,  and  the  loud  demands  of  the  west,  are  sad  indications  of  the  defects  which 
•ziat  in  those  regions  of  country. 

While  then  much  has  been  done — much  is  now  done — to  advance  the  cause 
of  education,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  great  and  serious  evils  yet 
to  be  remedied,  and  that  the  number  of  schools,  where  the  best  mode  of  instruc- 
tion and  education  are  adopted,  is  still  small.  We  publish  the  following 
•tatements,  prepared  by  our  request,  from  the  reports  by  a  ^ntleman  who  has 
•xtensive  opportunities  of  observation,  not  as  a  reproach  to  a  single  state,  but  as  an 
•zmmple  or  the  evils  which  do  exist  in  a  multitude  of  our  scnools,  and  which 
most  be  guarded  against  every  where,  in  order  to  accomplish  any  thing  impor- 
tant for  the  cause  of  common  education.  Blessed,  as  we  uiidoubtedly  are,  with 
means  of  instruction,  beyond  most  other  nations  of  the  earth,  we  have  more  to 
do,  in  order  to  maintain  the  character  we^have  acquired,  and  preserve  the  privi* 
leges  we  possess. 

Mr  Editor — In  complianoe  with  your  request,  I  now  present  yoa 
with  an  account  of  the  state  of  common  schools  in  Connecticut,  as 
derived  from  the  reports,  and  from  much  observation  and  inquiry  on 
these  subjects,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  examination  elsewhere, 
and  to  the  discovery  and  remedy  of  similar  defects,  which  1  have  seen 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  schools  of  other  states. 

An  Observer. 

The  usual  hours  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  are  from  nine  to 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  one  to  four  in  the  afleraooo, 
with  a  recess  of  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  during  each  half  day.  In 
80016  of  the  cities  and  large  towns,  this  arrangement  is  varied,  but  the 
whole  amount  of  time  devoted  to  study  is  the  same.  There  is  a  vaca- 
tion for  one  Saturday  afternoon  of  each  week,  or  for  a  whole  Saturday 
ooce  in  two  weeks,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  school  closes  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual  on  each  Wednesday. 

Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  are  taught  in  nearly 
ererj  school.    Geography  and  Grammar  have  within  a  few  yean  been 
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iDtroduced  very  extcnsi?ely,  but  in  many  places  not  without  great 
opposition.  Even  Arithmetic,  until  within  a  few  years,  was  excluded 
from  many  schools  during  the  day,  and  only  permitted  to  be 
taught  in  the  evening  schools.  Grammar,  and  Geography  were  op- 
posed, but  with  less  violence ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  an 
additional  higher  branch  can  now  be  introduced  into  a  school  with 
far  less  difficulty  than  formerly.  No  other  branch  has  been  admitted 
with  so  much  reluctance,  notwithstanding  it  obvious  utility,  as  Arith- 
metic. Some  approved  religious  catechism,  was  formerly  taught  at 
the  close  of  each  week,  but  since  the  introduction  of  Sunday  schools, 
this  practice  has  been  gradually  disappearing.  In  some  of  the  large 
towns,  or  at  least  in  their  central  schools,  Composition,  History, 
Rhetoric,  and  in  a  few  instances.  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Surveying,  Book  Keeping,  and  Ellocution  are  taught. 

When  the  report  was  made  to  the  Society  for  the  improvement  of 
common  schools,  there  were  in  use  in  Connecticut,  eight  kinds  of 
Spelling  Books,  ttoentynine  Reading  books,  eight  Arithmetics,  six 
Grammars,  ten  Geographies,  and^ve  Histories.  Those,  however,  in 
most  common  use  were  Webster's^  Spelling  Book,  Murray's  English 
Reader,  and  Bingham's  American  Preceptor,  and  Columbian  Orator, 
Daboll's  Arithmetic,  Murray's  Grammar,  Woodbridge's  and  Morse's 
Geography,  and  Goodrich's  and  Butler's  History.  The  number  of 
different  books  in  use,  has  probably  been  doubled  since  the  above 
report. 

The  selection  of  school  books,  is  sometimes  made  by  the  teachers, 
sometimes  by  the  board  of  visitors ;  but  more  commonly  by  chance, 
rather  than  the  choice  of  any  one.  The  parents  send  such  books  to 
school  as  they  happen  to  possess,  and  the  pupils  use  such  as  are  the 
roost  numerous.     Most  of  them  are  quite  beyond  their  capacities. 

The  Alphabet  is  usually  taught  in  course,  beginning,  at  each  lesson, 
with  the  capital  A,  and  proceeding  to  d&,  and  some  teachers  go 
through  with  the  row  of  small  ones,  and  also  the  double  letters  at  the 
same  time.  Others  make  it  a  part  of  their  plan  to  invert  this  order, 
beginning  with  the  bottom  of  each  row',  and  ending  at  the  top ;  and 
others  still,  teach  them  promiscuously.  The  teacher  points  to  each 
letter,  and  requires  the  child  to  repeat  its  name  after  him,  and  this  is 
done  from  day  to  day,  till  the  child  can  recollect  them  in  their  order 
and  place.  'There  are  two  lessons  in  each  half  day ;  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  time  the  child  is  compelled  to  sit  still  without  employment 

The  time  usually  spent  in  learning  the  alphabet  varies  from  two  to 
four  months.  A  few  learn  it  in  six  weeks,  and  a  small  number  are 
kept  on  it  fi^ro  six  months  to  a  year.  After  all  this,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  cannot  be  said  to  know  their  letters^  for  when 
they  come  to  see  them  arranged  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of 
the  alphabet,  that  is,  in  syllables,  they  are  unable  to  recollect  all  of  their 
names,  and  are  in  effect  compelled  to  learn  them  over  again. 

When  the  alphabet  is  acquired,  the  next  step  is  to  reading  words, 
and  Spelling  them.  Some  instructors  require  their  pupils  in  the  first 
place,  to  read  through  nearly  all  the  tables  of  words  in  the  spelling  book. 
Bat  in  a  majority  of  instances,  after  reading  a  few  words,  the  teacher 
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tikes  the  book,  pronounces  the  words,  and  the  pupil/  with  more  or 
less  aid,  spells  them.  In  either  case,  by  hearing  the  higher  classes 
in  the  school  spell  them  from  day  to  day,  and  by  having  his  attention 
less  directed  to  reading  than  spelling,  he  learns  to  spell  words  much 
faster  than  he  learns  to  read  them.  But  he  learns  mechanically ;  for 
he  rarely  connects  or  associates  a  single  idea  with  a  word,  any  more 
than  if  he  were  committing  to  memory  tables  of  Latin  or  Greek.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  on  visiting  a 
achool,  the  pupils  are  frequently  found  able  to  spell  by  column  nearly 
all  the  words  of  the  book,  while  the  best  of  them  will  misspell  a  great 
number  of  words,  when  they  attempt  to  compose  a  letter,  or  write 
from  dictation.  Defining  is  very  much  neglected  throughout  the 
BUte.  Few  schools  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  the  subject  A  cer- 
tain number  of  columns  is  usually  assigned  as  a  spelling  lesson,  which 
the  pupils  are  required  to  study  over  and  over  ;  and,  at  a  certain  hour, 
the  teacher  pronounces  them  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible.  The 
pupil  is  generally  allowed  to  spell  at  a  word  but  once ;  if  he  errSy 
the  one  who  is  next  in  the  class  spells  it  if  he  can,  and  '  goes  above 
JdrnJ  Where  any  attention  is  paid  to  definitions  it  is  merely  to  com- 
mit them  to  memory,  as  they  stand  in  the  definer  or  dictionary.  These 
definitions  themselves,  are  generally  quite  as  unintelligible  to  children 
as  the  original  word,  being  mere  synonymes. 

What  is  called  the  Introduction  to  the  Spelling  Book,  (Webster's) 
is  DOW  taught  in  a  majority  of  our  schools.  It  is  committed  to  mem- 
ory by  the  oldest  classes,  and  frequently  recited ;  but  it  is  seldom  un- 
derstood. During  each  vacation,  it  is  partly  or  wholly  forgotten,  and 
as  oflen  begun  anew.  Children  may  even  be  found  who  have  com- 
mitted to  memory  their  Grammar,  their  Geography  and  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Spelling  Book,  half  a  dozen  times  each,  who  are  yet  no 
wiser  for  practical  purposes  than  before.  The  pupil  is  indeed  taught 
to  '  key  the  words, ^  as  it  is  called,  but  this  merely  consists  in  telling 
what  sound  the  vowel  of  the  accented  syllable  has,  without  referring 
to  the  sounds  of  any  of  the  rest. 

Reading,  as  most  commonly  conducted,  consists  in  pronouncing 
correctly  the  words  of  a  given  sentence,  verse,  or  paragraph.  With 
larger  classes,  half  an  hour  is  sometimes  spent  in  this  manner.  In 
some  instances,  the  pupils  are  taught  to  observe,  with  a  measured  ac- 
curacy, the  pauses  which  occur,  and  still  more  rarely,  to  imitate  the 
inflections,  tones,  and  emphasis  of  the  teacher.  The  number  of  teach- 
^  era  who  make  any  considerable  effort  to  have  their  pupils  '  read  as 
they  talk'  is  but  small,  though  probably  increasing.  Leavitt's  Easy 
Lessons,  wherever  introduced,  has  afforded  valuable  hints  on  this 
subject  to  teachers.  This  with  one  or  two  other  reading  books  which 
children  can  in  part  understand,  has  already  done  much  good  in  the 
community,  and  is  destined  to  accomplish  much  more. 

Writing  is  much  neglected.  The  pupils  are  oflen  furnished  with 
paper  and  ink  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  generally  they  receive 
Tery  little  effective  instruction.  The  teacher  '  sets  a  copy,'  or  furnishes 
the  pupil  with  a  copynslip,  makes  him  a  pen,  and  then,  in  the  midst 
of  a  multiplicity  of  other  employments,  after  giving  him  a  few  general 
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directions,  is  obliged  to  leave  him  to  hold  his  pen  and  choose  the  posi- 
tion he  pleases.  A  few  schools  in  the  state  are  furnished  by  the 
Committee  with  paper,  quills,  and  ink,  of  the  best  quality,  (the  pa* 
per  carefully  ruled,)  and  with  the  most  obvious  advantage. 

Arithmetic  is  generally  taught  by  putting  DaboH's  Assistant  into 
the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  requiring  them  to  commit  the  rules  to 
memory,  and  perform  the  sums.  In  doing  this,  the  great  object  of 
the  pupil  soems  to  be  to  get  through  the  book,  rather  than  to  understand 
it ;  and  what  he  does  not  seek,  he  will  not  be  apt  to  obtain.  Colburn's 
Mental  Arithmetic  is  beginning  to  come  into  use,  but  it  has  usually 
been  taught  in  a  manner  by  far  too  mechanical. 

Chrammar  and  Geographic  are  committed  to  memory  rather  than 
taught,  for  afber  years  of  study  in  those  schools  where  they  are  per- 
mitted, the  pupils  often  have  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of  either, 
especially  the  former.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  books 
themselves  are  not  usually  adapted  to  the  pupil's  capacity,  partly  to 
the  ignorance  or  inexperience  of  the  teacher ;  but  it  partly  arises  (torn 
the  want  of  system.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  on  entering  a 
school,  to  find  the  instructor  attempting  to  hear  a  class  read,  to  set  copies, 
mend  pens,  examine  some  of  ihdr  slates,  and  preserve  order,  all  at 
a  time.  In  a  few  schools,  such  a  division  of  the  time  has  been  made, 
that  only  one  branch  is  taught  at  once.  This  change,  whenever 
adopted,  has  been  productive  of  the  most  satisfactory  results.    * 

In  the  study  of  geography,  maps  and  atlases  are  now  generally 
used ;  but  until  within  a  few  years,  there  were  numerous  exceptions. 
The  books  used,  as  above  stated,  are  generally  such  as  the  pupils 
happen  to  possess;  and  of  so  many  different  kinds,  and  editions,  as 
to  give  rise  to  much  trouble,  both  to  pupil  and  teacher. 

Globes,  blackboards,  and  apparatus,  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
district  schools  of  Connecticut.  In  the  few  instances  where  they 
have  been  introduced,  their  utility  and  economy  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved ;  but  of  the  few  who  have  seen  or  heard  of  them,  the  greater 
part  dread  expense,  and  fear  innovation.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  striking 
,  deficiency  of  books  of  any  kind.  In  a  few  of  the  schools,  not  more 
than  one  third,  or  one  fourth  of  the  scholars  have  even  spelling  books, 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  so  well  furnished  as  entirely  to  exclude  the 
necessity  of  borrowing. 

But  the  order  of  the  exercises  is  objectionable,  even  in  most  of  the 
best  schools.  The  morning  is  devoted  to  reading  and  writing,  which 
are  branches  by  no  means  demanding  (at  least,  as  they  are  now 
taught)  any  considerable  mental  effort ;  while  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  d^c,  which  require  much  hard  thinking,  are  deferred  to 
a  later  hour.  Another  evil  exists.  The  smaller  pupils  are  frequent- 
ly instructed  last ;  that  is,  not  until  they  have  been  in  the  school  an 
hour  or  two,  and  have  become  fatigued  and  impatient  of  restraint. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  to  provide  pupils  with  constant  and 
pleasant  employment.  If  they  are  not  usefully  employed,  they  will 
be  doing  mischief  almost  of  course ;  and  no  means  can  be  effective  in 
governing  a  school,  without  keeping  the  pupils  occupied. 

While,  however,  a  few  instructors  adopt  this  principle,  and  act  ac- 
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cordingly,  the  mass  of  the  smaller  pupils  in  the  schools  are  almost 
constantly  without  any  employment.  Ir  follows  that  much  of  the 
teacher's  time  must  be  wasted  in  keeping  them  out  of  mischief,  or 
punishing  them  for  doing  it ;  besides  involving  an  immense  loss  to 
the  pupil,  whose  time  might  be  spent  in  acquiring  knowledge. 

In  short,  the  great  object  seems  to  be  to  go  through  with  a  certain 
amount  of  processes,  and  commit  to  memory  a  certain  amount  of 
words  and  sentences,  in  the  various  branches,  with  a  kind  of  confus- 
ed idea  that  knowledge  will  be  the  necessary  result.  The  number  of 
children  who  are  trained  to  think, — to  teach  themselves,  and  to  study 
things,  rather  than  receive  into  their  minds  a  mass  of  words,  which 
they  cannot  understand,  or  ideas  which  they  know  not  how  to  use  or 
apply,  is  by  no  means  large. 

Although  mild  means  of  government  are  more  common  than  form- 
erly, yet  the  severer  measures  still  to  a  very  great  extent  prevail.  Of 
ten  schools  in  a  certain  society,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  rods  vi%te 
kept  in  view  in  seven,  and  a  ferule  in  one.  The  fear  of  punishment 
is  certainly  the  principal  motive  used  to  enforce  good  behaviour  ;  as 
the  rewards  which  are  offered  are  generally  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
but  a  few  of  the  best  minds.  As  motives  to  induce  attention  to 
study,  emulation  in  its  most  objectionable  forms,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, arc  most  commonly  employed.  A  few  instructors  appeal  to 
their  desire  of  pleasing  their  parents  and  teachers,  and  a  still  smaller  . 
number  endeavor  to  implant  the  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
and  present  no  other  motive.  I  have  known  one  or  two  instances  of 
the  latter  kind,  which  were  attended  with  the  most  complete  success; 
but  they  are  extremely  rare. 

Health  is  greatly  overlooked.  The  small  pupils  are  required  to' sit 
on  benches  without  backs,  and  those  who  write,  sit  at  desks  quite  too 
high.  Both  these  evils  result  in  great  injury  to  the  spine,  and  some 
of  the  internal  organs  of  the  body,  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  felt, 
even  if  the  cause  should  be  unknown  or  forgotten.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find,  however,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  these  evils  are  beginning 
to  be  remedied.  Scats  with  backs  are  ceasing  to  be  wondered  at ; 
desks  which  are  much  lower  than  formerly,  and  entirely  separate 
from  each  other,  are  occasionally  found  ;  and  the  public  sentiment  is 
in  many  places  entirely  in  their  favor,  as  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
economy.  Still,  it  is  customary  to  keep  the  pupils  sitting  too  long  at 
once.  They  ought  to  stand  occasionally,  or  march  around  the  room ; 
and  they  should  be  required  to  exercise  a  few  minutes  in  the  open  air, 
once  an  hour,  at  least.  But  their  health  is  oflen  exposed  by  being 
permitted  to  come  into  the  house  when  excessively  heated  by  exercise, 
raise  a  window,  and  sit  exposed  to  the  current  of  air  passing  through 
it ;  or,  what  is  almost  equally  injurious,  drink  large  quantities  of  very 
cold  water.  The  pupils  are  often  in  a  profuse  perspiration  when  they 
leave  the  school  at  its  close  towards  evening,  and  are  thus  exposed  to 
colds,  and  the  long  list  of  diseases  which  follow  in  their  train. 

There  are  few  school  Libraries  in  Connecticut.  I  have  seen  two 
or  threcj  but  they  were  furnished  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher. 
The  school  library  recently  burned  in  one  of  the  school  houses  in 
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New  York  was  ralued  at  $600.  There  are  not  far  from  5200  School 
Societies  in  CoDnecticut,  ^embracing  from  1500  to  1800  districts, 
while  I  am  not  informed  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  library 
furnished  by  the  proprietors  of  the  school,  in  the  whole  number.  In- 
'  stead  of  $600,  in  a  single  school,  I  believe  the  whole  value  of  all  the 
common  school  libraries  in  the  state  would  not,  in  1831,  exceed 
->    $60. 

Of  the  numerous  works  on  Education,  which  have  appeared  within 
a  few  years,  some  of  them  truly  valuable,  few  are  read  by  parents  or 
instructors,  even  by  those  who  admit  the  importance  and  the  neces- 
sity of  elevating  the  condition  of  primary  schools.  Still  more  rarely 
do  they  gain  access  to  any  periodicals  devoted  to  this  subject. 

In  regard  to  moral  and  religious  instruction,  little  can  be  said.  Al- 
though there  are  some  sad  exceptions,  the  character  of  the  teachers 
is  generally  good,  so  that  the  puj^ls  may  derive  benefit  from  their 
example.  Little  direct  moral  or  religious  instruction  is  given  except 
by  means  of  catechisms ;  and  this  exercise,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, is  now  uncommon.  The  Bible  is  generally  read  once  a  day 
in  school,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  merely  as  a  reading  book  ;  and  it  is 
neither  reverenced,  nor  generally  understood.  Connected  with  this 
subject  the  report  to  which  you  have  alluded  states  a  fact  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  '  for  many  years  the  instance  has 
not  been  known  of  attention  to  the  department  of  religious  instruction 
In  any  school,  where  that  school  has  not  furnished  evidence  of 
being  well  regulated.'  If  it  be  true,  as  many  parents  say,  that  our 
common  schools  are  becoming  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  children, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  religious  instruction  be  obviously  disappearing, 
it  should  be  our  earnest  inquiry,  not  merely  as  friends  of  education, 
but  as  the  friends  of  our  country,  and  her  dearest  institutions  and 
rights,  whether  the  one  may  not  be  the  natural  result  and  consequence 
of  the  'other.  I  would  not,  for  a  moment,  propose  the  question 
whether  Theology  ought  to  be  taught  in  our  schools.  Against  this  I 
should  be  among  the  foremost  to  protest.  The  question  is  metely 
whether  as  a  matter  of  policy  or  safety  to  the  community,  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  shall  be  excluded  from  a  child's  course  of  instruction 
duHng  six  days  out  of  seven  of  his  life.  What  inference  must  he 
draw  from  this,  concerning  the  importance  of  this  book,  compared  with 
others  on  which  he  is  obliged  to  spend  so  much  time  and  labor  ? 


♦r 
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Art,  II. — Conventions  of  Tcaciikks. 

Wk  have  frequently  expressed  our  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
ConventioDs  of  Teachera,  as  affording  that  opporluliity  for  mutual  im- 
prorement,  by  the  interctiange  of  opinions  and  experience,  which  ia 
found  so  useful  on  every  other  subject ;  and  as  a  means  of  elevating 
Ihe  character  of  a  profession,  which,  in  our  estimation,  ranks  among 
tbe  most  important  and  honorable. 

We  believe  that,  aa  in  other  cases  of  the  kind  where  such  impor- 
tant objects  are  to  be  effected,  every  prtparation  should  be  made  to 
render  them  useful;  and  we  cannot  discharge  our  duty  on  this  sub- 
ject without  noticing  the  dangers  of  an  opposite  course.  We  feel 
bound  therefore  to  insert  the  following  communication,  which  we  have 
neeived  from  a  quarter  deserving  much  respect. 

(F»  Uk  Aauli  If  ZdMUioa.] 

Hr-  EniTOR — Having  attended  a  Convention  of  Teachers  (he 
present  week,  I  am  led  to  make  two  or  three  inquiries,  which  seem 
lo  me  important.  Can  the  iniereEt  in  meetings  ot  this  kind  be  con- 
tinued, among  instructors,  if  there  ia  a  failure  in  making  suitable 
arrangements  1  If  all  the  exercises  are  left  lo  be  decided  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  can  much  good  result  from  the  meeting  T  Ought 
not  a  list  of  subjects  to  be  prepared  and  taken  up  in  their  order;  and 
ought  not  speakers  or  lecturers  to  be  appointed  or  engaged  previously  1 
Is  It  right  to  occupy  the  time  of  a  hundred  individuals,  with  the  discus- 
sion of  what  subjects  which  shall  be  introduced  ia(o  the  exercises] 

It  aeeraa  to  me.  Sir,  that  system  and  arrangement  are  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  every  popular  meeting,  .and  that  the  disappointment 
which  must  result  from  a  neglect  of  these,  will  be  a  very-aerioua  evil 
to  the  cause  designed  lo  be  promoted. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  conventions  of  teachers  ought  not  to  be 
called  in  any  case,  where  every  necessary  preparation  le  not  made  to 
'render  them  both  interesting  and  useful.  Those  who  aiieod  them  at 
considerable  expense  of  lime  and  money,  have  a  right  to  expect  this, 
and  ought  not  to  be  disappointed. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  imply  that  good  results  will  not  be  realized 
by  the  late  meeting  ;  but  I  do  wish  to  ask,  if  much  greater  good  might 
•  not  have  been  secured,  by  more  systematic  preparation  for  itT 

A  Teacher. 

The  fact  that  do  plan  was  formed,  and  no  preparations  made,  pre> 
Tented  our  taking  any  part  in  the  convention,  except  by  a  few  remarks 
on  two  occasions  ;  and  particular  circumstances  prevented  our  altend- 
wg  it  r^ularly,  as  we  designed.  We  htv.  therefore  solicited  from  a 
gentleman  present  an  account  of  the  meeting,  which  we  subjoin,  aa 
the  best  answer  to  these  inquiries. 

Mr  EniTOR — About  the  middle  of  March  notice  was  given, 
through  the  papere,  that  there  would  be,  during  the  finst  week  in 
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April,  a  convention  of  teachers  in  Boston.  Accordingly,  on  Mon- 
day of  that  week,  there  assembled  at  the  State-house,  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  ladies,  and,  perhaps,  a  dozen  gentlemen.  No  one  seem- 
ed to  know  the  object  of  the  meeting,  or  by  what  authority  it  was 
called.  After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr  Hoi  brook,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned.  The  next  day  more  gentlemen  were  present,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting,  the  number  increased  to  thirty  or  forty. 

There  was  no  chairman  or  secretary  till  Tuesday  evening,  and  no 
secretary  much  of  the  time  afterwards.  The  records  of  the  meeting 
are,  of  course,  very  imperfect,  and  whatever  report  is  made  of  the 
proceedings,  must  be  chiefly  from  memory. 

Mr  Holbrook  first  exhibited  interesting  specimens  of  map  drawing, 
writing,  and  needlework,  from  the  Monitorial  Schools  of  New  York, 
and  recommended  that  a  modification  of  the  Monitorial  system  be 
introduced  into  our  common  schools.  The  subject  underwent  con- 
siderable discussion,  in  the  course  of  which,  teachers  were  happily 
cautioned  not  to  introduce  it  rashly,  lest  they  should  bring  ruin 
upon  their  schools  and  disgrace  upon  the  system. 

The  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  of  infant  schools  were 
then  proposed ;  but  although  the  subject  was  before  the  convention  a 
long  time,  it  was  not  fully  and  thoroughly  discussed.  The  profier  use 
of  the  Bible  in  schools,  also  was,  for  some  time,  the  subject  of  similar 
desultory  remarks.  Geology  and  the  use  of  apparatus  were  likewise  in- 
troduced, and  geological  specimens  were  presented  to  the  teachers  by 
Mr  Holbrook. 

An  interesting  communication  was  received  on  the  subject  of  mu- 
sic, and  the  teachers  were  invited  to  visit  the  singing  school  of  Mr 
Mason,  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  on  the  Swiss  inductive  plan. 
Much  evidence  was  given  that  it  is  practicable  to  teach  all  chil- 
dren to  sing.  The  convention  was  invited  on  one  evening  to  attend 
a  lecture  on  education  at  the  Boston  Lyceum  ;  and  one  aflernoon  was 
occupied  with  statements,  by  Mr  Holbrook,  on  the  state  of  education 
and  the  means lof  advancing  it,  in  the  West,  in  which  many  interest- 
ing facts  were  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  what  was  said  by  members  of  the  convention,  some 
brief  but  excellent  remarks  were  made  by  gentlemen  accidentally 
present,  who  were  called  upon  by  the  chair. 

On  the  whole  many  important  observations  were  made,  and  many 
hints  were  given,  which  will,  no  doubt,  produce  valuable  results.  But 
crude  and  incorrect  ideas  were  also  thrown  out,  which  were 
suffered  to  pass  unrefuted,  and  which  if  carried  into  practice  by  teach- 
ers, may  have  a  pernicious  influence  upon  hundreds  of  children. 

Many  teachers  complained  that  there  was  not  more  done.  It  is 
true,  that  much  time  was  wasted  ;  much  that  was  said  was  lost,  and 
much  misunderstood  for  want  of  previous  arrangements.  Teachers 
have  a  right  to  complain.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  go  ten,  twen- 
ty, or  perhaps  fifly  miles,  to  hear  extemporaneous  discussions  on  sub- 
jects of  such  moment  as  the  management  of  infant  schools,  the  moni- 
torial system,  and  the  use  of  tlie  Bible  in  schools.  When  such  sub- 
jects arc  introduced,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  they  will  bo  tlK>r- 
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oughly  discussed.  They  do  expect  it ;  and  if  disappointed,  there  is 
danger  they  will  become  disgusted  with  every  thing  which  bears  the 
name  of  teachers'  meetings. 

No  one,  I  believe,  will  deny,  that  such  meetings  may  be  made  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education.  But  their  utility  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  It  is  not  enough,  that  teachers 
meet ;  they  must  have  something  to  do,  and  their  efforts  must  be  well 
directed.  On  both  these  points  the  late  meeting  was  very  defective. 
No  subjects  of  discussion  were  selected  beforehand,  nor  any  debaters 
or  lecturers  appointed.  Teachers  were  lefl  to  choose  their  own  sub- 
jects and  treat  them  in  their  owp  way ;  for  although  g6ests  in  the 
city,  no  provision  had  been  made  for  their  entertainment.  Before 
one  subject  was  dii<posed  of,  another  was  introduced.  No  order  waa 
taken  on  any  subject  till  Saturday.  If  any  resolutions  were  passed, 
recommending  any  branches  of  study,  or  any  systems  or  modes  of 
instruction,  it  was  not  till  afler  nearly  all  the  male  teachers  had  lefl. 
Very  few  were  present  who  were  prepared  to  act.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  add,  that  the  convention  was  evidently  composed  of  those  who  had 
come  together  to  sec  and  hear,  rather  than  to  speak ;  that  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  numbers  were  ladies.  I  am  aware,  that  it  was  not  call- 
ed by  the  authority  of  the  American  Institute,  or  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Lyceum.  I  do  not,  therefore  ascribe  the  results  to  those 
institutions.  I  make  these  statements  and  remarks  with  the  hope 
of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  similar  evils,  and  that  other  conven- 
tions may  be  productive  of  more  good. 

I  would  close  with  the  inquiry — Ought  not  those  who  shall  hereaf- 
ter call  such  conventions,  to  give  their  authority  and  names,  and  to 
state  the  objects  and  plan  of  the  meeting  distinctly  ? 

A    CONSTANT   ATTENDANT    AT   THE    MEETINGS. 

We  respect  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  person  or  persons  who  were 
concerned  in  calling  the  convention  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  compell- 
ed to  admit  the  justice  of  these  remarks.  The  daily  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  by  an  assembly  of  100  or  200  persons,  is  too  great, 
the  inconvenience  of  a  journey — sometimes  on  foot — and  sometimes 
100  miles  by  stage — is  too  serious  to  justify  any  measures,  which 
will  produce  this  expense  and  effort,  without  providing  an  adequate 
return.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  requires  the  best  efforts  of 
several  individuals,  to  make  proper  arrangements,  and  to  provide  for 
their  prompt  execution.  We  would  therefore  unite  in  the  hope  of 
another  member  of  the  convention  from  whom  we  received  an  ac- 
count very  similar — that  the  errors  of  this,  may  furnish  one  of  its  most 
useful  and  impressive  lessons,  by  showing  the  importance  of  full 
preparation  hereafler.  When  such  meetings  were  first  held,  such 
irreia;ularity  was  perhaps  unavoidable.  Now  that  they  have  become 
familiar,  wc  cannot  deem  it  justifiable. 


♦  . 


i    » 
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Art.  III. — Art  of  Physical  Miseducation. 

How  to  make  Children  deformed, 

Iq  our  last  nnmber  we  spoke  of  the  danger  of  producing  a  set  of  ma- 
chiaesy  by  employing  children  too  early  in  Manufactories.  We  were  not 
aware  that  there  was  so  much  danger  of  producing  deformed  beings,  unfit 
even  for  this  purpose,  until  we  met  with  the  following  article  in  a  London 
paper.    We  hope  every  friend  of  humanity  will  keep  the  subject  in  view. 

At  a  public  meeting  on  this  subject,  held  at  Leeds  on  the  9th  ultimo, 
[Feb.  we  believej  Mr  Samuel  Smith,  Surgeon,  said ;  '  As  one  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  infirmary  of  this  town,  I  have  had  extensive  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  the  baneful  effects  produced  upon  the  health  and- limbs 
of  children  by  too  long  work,  and  too  short  intervcds  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion. '  i  have  seen  limSs  which  have  been  beawHfully  formed,  in  a  short  timt^ 
from  the  operation  of  these  caiues,  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  deformity; 
and  individuals  who,  hut  for  these  causes,  would  have  been  models  of  beauty 
^nd  manhood,  doomed  to  remain  through  life,  deformed  dwarfs.  It  is  now 
about  twelve  years  ago  since  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject, in  consequence  of  seeing  an  unusual  number  of  cases  of  deformity  of 
the  lower  extremities  sent  from  a  neighboring  manufacturing  town ;  the 
surprise,  however,  at  this  circumstance  ceased,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  at  that  period  the  children  were  worked  much  longer  hours  in  the 
foctories  of  that  town  than  in  this.  The  expenditure  of  the  infirmary  for 
steel  machines  to  prop  up  and  support  bent  bones  from  those  causes,  soon 
ufter  this  period,  became  an  item  ot  such  importance  in  the  yearly  expense 
of  the  institutions,  that  the  weekly  Board  very  properly  thought  it  their 
duty  to  pass  a  resolution  taking  from  the  surgeons  the  power  of  ordering 
machines  costiu^  beyond  a  certain  sum,  without  first  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board ;  and  we  have  now  frequently  to  compound  the  matter, 
by  getting  the  parish  from  which  the  poor  patient  comes,  to  pay  one  half 
of  the  expense,  and  the  infirmary  the  other.  The  number  and  the  serious 
nature  of  the  machinery  accidents  admitted  into  the  infirmary  is  quite 
iHffhtful  to  contemplate.  I  feel  confident  that  the  proportion  of  these  ac- 
cidents will  be  materially  diminished  by  the  ten-hour  Bill,  not  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one,  two,  or  three  hours  which  may  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  labor,  but  in  a  much  larger  proportion ;  for  I  have  long  enter- 
tained a  suspicion  that  many  of  these  poor  children  get  their  fingers  and 
hands  involved  in  the  macliinery,  while  in  that  state  of  listlessness  and 
apathy  produced  by  fatigue.  I  have  it  in  confession,  from  an  overlooker, 
that  it  is  often  necessary,  towards  the  latter  part  of  tlie  day,  to  shake  poor 
factory  children  by  the  shoulders,  to  keep  them  awake  while  standing  at  x 
their  work.  Is  it  proper,  is  it  right,  that  poor  children  who,  even  when 
standing  upon  their  legs,  cannot  keep  their  eyes  open,  should  be  placed 
almost  in  immediate  contact  with  all  kinds  of  dreadful  machinery  ?' 

To  remedy  these  evils  is  the  object  of  Mr  Sadler's  bill,  now  before 
parliament. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PiCTOU  Academy,  Nova  Si^otia. 

This  Institution  has  recently  undergone  several  modifications  both  in 
its  structure  and  government  It  formerly  consisted  of  a  single  academi- 
cal or  collegiate  department    A  recent  act  makes  provision  for  separsting 
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it  into  two  Divisions,  to  be  called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Divisions. 
The  Upper  Division,  comprises  a  course  of  instruction  similar  to  what  has 
hitherto  usually  been  pursued,  and  is  to  be  continued  in  the  same  building. 
The  Lower  Division  is  to  occupy  a  separate  building  from  the  former,  but 
is  to  remain,  for  the  present,  under  thc'geuoral  supervision  and  care  of  its 
Professors.  In  this  school,  the  elementary  branches  of  a  thorough  English 
course  are  to  be  inculcated,  and  teachers  of  grammar  schools  and  other 
public  schools  throughout  the  province  to  be  prepared  if  they  choose,  for 
their  profession.  »  As  soon  as  funds  can  be  collected,  a  Head  Master  and 
a  suitable  number  of  assistants  are  to  be  appointed  to  this  division. 

The  Upper  Division  or  Academical  School  has  a  museum,  a  library  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  is  under  the  general  superintendence  of  a 
principal. 

The  recent  act  forbids  the  inculcation  of  Theology  or  Divinity  to  any 
class  in  either  branch  of  the  institution,  without  the  concurrence  of  three 
fourths  of  the  Trustees  in  the  measure ;  and  no  religious  test,  declaration 
or  subscription  is  hereafter  to  be  required  from  any  Trustee  or  Teacher, 
as  a  qualification  for  office. 

Education  in  Nantucket. 
The  public  schools  of  Nantucket  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  at  the 
present  time.  They  contain  732  scholars,  besides  which  there  is  an  Afri- 
can school  of  150  children,  who  attend  half  the  year.  There  are  two  other 
pubic  schools  besides,  bat  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  ascertained.  There 
are  also  several  flourishing  private  schools,  among  which  is  the  one  which 
was  establbhed  by  Admind  Coffin. 

Hartford  Female  Seminary. 

The  impaired  health  of  Miss  Beecher  has  compelled  her  to  resign  the  charge 
of  this  institution,  of  which  some  account  was  given  in  our  last.  By  a  circuGu- 
from  the  Trustees,  we  learn,  that  "  during  the  ensuing  term,  the  course  of  in- 
struction, and  government  of  the  pupils,  will  be  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  T. 
H.  Gallaudet,  whose  services  have  been  obtained,  that  the  advantages  of  the 
Institution  may  be  fully  sustained,  while  ample  time  will  thus  be  afforded,  for 
procuring  a  permanent  Principal." 

'*  In  connection  with  Mr.  Gallaudet,  Miss  L.  A.  Reed  will  continue  to  act 
as  associate  Principal,  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Touifc,  as  Governess.  For  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  involving  the  more  immediate  care  of  the  conduct  and  deport- 
ment of  the  pupils,  these  ladies  will  be  the  better  qualified,  from  the  experience 
which  they  nave  derived  from  their  past  connection  with  the  Seminary,  in  these 
stations.  The  ability  with  which  they  have  conducted  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  the  confidence  which  they  have  already  secured,  is  the  surest  pledge 
of  their  future  fidelity  and  success." 

''  The  most  liberal  provision  is  made  for  a  supply  of  experienced  and  compe% 
tent  teachers,  amouiUtng:  to  one  teacher  for  fifteen  pupils. 

The  character  of  the  Principal  is  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  need  a  re* 
mark.    The  terpis  will  be  found  in  an  advertisement  on  our  last  page. 

Farm  School,  in  South  Carolina. 

We  find  from  the  New  York  Farmer,  that  a  Mr.  John  de  la  Howe,  lately  de- 
ceased in  South  Carolina,  has  made  provision  in  bis  will,  for  the  education  of 
twenty-four  poor  children,  twelve  boys  and  twelve  girls.  The  children  are  to 
live  together  as  one  family,  and  the  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  estate,  with  the  addition  of  the  labor  of  the  children  on  the  farm.  The 
will  reciuires  that  the  teacher  shall  possess  an  unimpeachable  moral  character 
and  suitable  habits  and  attainments  to  instruct  in  all  the  branches  of  English 
and  scientific  literature,  subservient  to  agriculture  and  housewifery.  The  trus- 
tees appointed  to  carry  the  will  into  efiSct,  have  provided  a  good  farm,  soitabla 
boildimn,  ntenuls,  provisions,  and  stock,  and  advertised  for  a  tMchtr,  to  wlwa 
they  Offer  a  liberal  salary.   - 


* 
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NOTICES. 

First  Book  of  the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Ly- 
ceums. Compiled  by  Marshal  S.  Perry,  M.  D.  Boston,  Carter  and 
Hendee,  1892.    18  mo.    pp.  126. 

We  deem  this  work  a  valuable  accession  to  the  catalograe  of  school  books.  It 
fills  a  place  hitherto  unoccupied,  and  contains,  in  a  very  cpndensed  form,  the 
leading  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  several  of  the  most  important  arts  of- 
llfe.  We  are  aware  that  accounts  so  brief  and  condensed  must  or  necessity  be 
wanting  in  that  interest,  which  more  ample  detail  might  furnish.  But  if  the 
work  were  much  enlarged  ^t  would  be  less  useful,  because  it  would  circulate  less. 

Of  the  arts  of  Printing,  Engraving,  Lithomphy,  Pottery,  Dyeing,  Tannery, 
&c.,  nine  tenths,  of  the  community,  to  say  me  least,  grow  up  in  almost  entire 
ignorance!  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  There  are  fragments  of  hours  and  days 
which  are  now  wasted,  when  to  most  of  the  higher  and  even  public  schools,  a 
familiar  conversational  lecture  on  either  of  these  subjectiT  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  pupils,  and  conduce  greatly  to  their  improvement.  To  Lyceums  the  work 
mi^ht  afford  the  materials  for  many  evenings  of  instruction. 

ft  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  correct  style — is  illustrated  by  good  engrav- 
ings— and  is  throughout  handsomely  executed. 

Cobb's  Explanatory  Arithmetic  No.  1,  &c.  &c.  By  Lyman  Cobb,  Author 
of  the  'Spelling  Book,'  'School  Dictionary,'  and  'Juvenile  Reader.' 
New  York,  1832.     18  mo.    pp.  209. 

If  this  book  were  inverted,  and  divested  of  its  long  title,  we  miglit  have  patience 
to  give  it  a  more  thorough  examination.  Our  own  experience  in  teaching  has,, 
however,  led  us  to  different  conclusions  from  those  to  which  the  author-of  the 
work  before  us  seems  to  have  arrived.  Instead  of  attempting  to  give  children 
'clear  and  familiar'  ideas  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  fiUin^  up  four  first 
«  pages  with  them,  we  would  not  insert  them  at  all,  even  at  the  end.  If  the  work 
were  stripped  of^  this  peculiarity,  it  might  answer  a  useful  purpose,  though  w* 
are  not  aware  that  it  would  possess  any  advantages  over  several  other  litUe 
works  with  which  the  public  are  alreadv  acquainted.  And  while  we  consider  it 
a  duty  to  encourage  so  far  as  we  may  be  able,  every  real  improvement  in  the 
character  of  school  books,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  friends  of  education  . 
should  be  distracted  with  a  longer  catalogue  than  at  present  (Exists,  unless  those 
which  are  added,  possess  at  least  one  point  of  superiority  to  those  which  have 
preceded  them. 

The  Derivative  Expositor,  containing  rules  for  Spelling  Derivative  Words, 
&c.  By  Rensselaer  Bentley.  Boston,  Richardson,  Lord  &  Uolbrook, 
1832.    18  mo.    pp.72. 

This  work  appears  to  be  of  an  ori^nal  character,  and  intended  to  teach  the 
correct  orthography  of  derivative  words.  There  is  certainly  much  error  abroad 
on  this  subject^ and  the  writer,  in  his  introduction,  has  ^ven  a  few  striking,  bat 
common  examples.  But  we  question  the  propriety  of  inserting  such  long  lists 
of  derivations.  For  example,  under  Rule  III,  are  nearly  fourteen  pages,  of 
words  whose  derivations  are  formed  on  the  same  prittdple,  and  in  a  simtlarnum- 
ner.  Would  not  the  author's  purpose,  as  well  as  that  of  intelligent  teachers,  be 
better  answered,  by  giving  a  few  examples  in  illustration  of  a  rule,  and  then 
following  them  by  a  table  of  primitives  only ;  and  might  not  about  two  thirds 
of  the  space  at  present  devoted  to  the  derivations,  thus  be  spared,  for  other  pur- 
poses ? 

The  Green  Mountain  Repository.  Editedjby  Zadock  Thompson,  A.  M. 
author  of  the  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

We  have  received  the  two  first  numbers  of  a  spirited  little  periodical 
under  the  above  title,  published  in  monthly  numbers  of  24  duodecimo  pacrea 
each,  at  Burlington,  Vt  The  terms  are  ^1,25  a  year,  or  $1,00  if  paid  in 
advance.  It  is  primarily  intended  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
the  children  and  Vouth  of  Vermont.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  char- 
acter of  die  work,  and  cad  cordially  recommend  it  to  ^  notice  of  other 
young  peoplO)  as  well  as  those  of  Vermont 
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Art.  I — ^BiOGRAPHT  of  a  Teacher. 

Mr  Editor—- The  foUowing  remarks  relate  to  one  of  the  most   • 
luccessful  teachers  of  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  with 
whom  I  have  ever  been  acquainted.     Some  of  your  readers  may 
ie  gratified  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  he  was  rapidly  led  from 
mediocrity  to  eminence. 

The  person  in  question  was  bred  a  farmer.  He  had  a  fondness  I 
lor  miscellaneous  reading,  but  his  leisure,  as  well  as  means  of  in-  ^ 
fiirmation,  were  extremely  limited.  His  means  of  improvement 
consisted  chiefly  in  three  or  four  months'  instruction  every  winter, 
in  speUing,  reading  and  writing,  at  an  inferior  district  school.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  perceiving  his  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
eommon  arithmetic,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  spend- 
ing an  evenmg  every  week  for  this  purpose,  with  a  friend  who  was 
radier  more  advanced. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  sought  to  become  an  instructor,  but 
Us  extreme  diffidence  and  habitual  retirement,  seemed  to  create  a 
distrust  of  his  ability  to  meet,  and  successfully  control  the  various 
tempers  and  dispositions  of  childhood.  There  was  a  maxim  preva- 
lent in  that  region,  which  is  certainly  not  without  truth ;  that,  '  to 
manage  a  school  properly,  requires  every  quality  necessary  in  gov- 
emmg  a  kingdom.'  Disappointed,  but  not  discouraged,  he  gave  up 
fi>r  the  present,  his  favorite  project,  and  directed  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  other  employments,  diough  he  still  continued  to  devote 
many  of  his  leisure  moments  to  reading  and  reflection.  '  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,'  and  'Burgh's  Dignity  of 
Haman  Nature,'  were  among  his  favorite  authors. 

It  was  not  until  the  twentyfourth  year  of  his  age  that  he  aban- 
doned all  odier  pursuits,  and  sought  once  more  the  charge  of  a 
'  district  school.     He  still  found  difficulties,  but  by  perseverance  and 
the  aid  of  friends,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  school, 
and  satisfying  his  employers. 

Having  taught  in  this,  and  an  adjoining  district,  two  or  three 
winters,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  faithful,  laborious,  and  in- 
genious teacher,  he  was  invited  to  take  the  charge  of  a  school  in  a 
flourishing  village  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  former  scene  of  his 
labors,  where  the  means  of  self-improvement  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

About  this  time  the  '  Journal  or  Education  '  made  its  appear- 
ance. He  procured  and  read  it  with  avidity,  and  began  to  be  im- 
patient to  put  some  of  its  valuable  suggestions  into  practice*  But 
•very  innovation  upon  ancient  customs  and  usages^  during  tbittsmiy 
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was  made  with  extreme  caution.  Little  more  was  done  than  to 
inti'oduce  a  few  additional  branches  of  study,  present  the  lessons  in 
a  manner  better  adapted  to  the  youthful  capacity,  and  adopt  mild 
methods  of  government. 

In  the  mean  lime  he  continued  not  only  a  contant  reader^  but 
a  thorovgh  student  of  the  Journal  of  Education.  He  also  pro- 
cured and  examined,  so  fai*  as  he  had  the  means,  the  various  works 
on  Education  mentioned  by  the  Editor,  particularly  those  which 
were  reviewed^  or  favorably  noticed.  A  large  share  of  his  scanty 
and  inadequate  compensation  was  expended  in  this  manner. 

At  the  close  of  the  term,  he  was  again  employed  in  tlie  same 
school,  and  his  compensation  was  increased.  This  enabled  him 
to  furnish  the  school,  gratuitously y  with  such  books  as  he  deemed 
most  conducive  to  their  improvement,  as  well  as  to  purchase  for 
their  use  a  Library  of  100  volumes.  After  much  solicitation,  he 
also  obtained  permission  to  new-model  the  interior  of  the  school- 
room. Important  changes  were  soon  made  in  the  methods  of  in- 
struction and  discipline.  Emulation  was  generally  dispensed  with, 
as  well  as  rewards,  except  tliat  of  drawing  books  from  the  Library. 

The  result  was,  a  school  of  a  new  and  highly  improved  charac- 
ter. This  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  and  excite  surprise, 
among  those  who  visited,  and  took  an  interest  in  it,  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  instructor  was  loaded  with  the  reproaches  of  a  few 
of  the  parsimonious  and  short-sighted.  But  he  pursued  the  course 
he  had  adopted,  unmoved  by  Aeir  murmurs ;  and  at  every  step 
acquired  tlie  power,  as  well  as  the  disposition,  to  prosecute  bis  plans 
for  improvement  still  farther. 

A  period,  however,  at  length  arrived,  when  the  clamors  and 
threats  of  disaffected  individuals  became  so  violent  as  to  endanger 
the  peace  and  union  of  the  district,  and  it  was  thought  expedient, 
both  by  him  and  his  friends,  that  he  should  withdraw  ; — but  not 
until  an  experiment  had  been  made  which  convinced  both  of  the 
practicability  of  elevating  the  character  of  common  schools. 

But  this  instructor's  zeal  for  self-improvement,  as  well  as  the  im- 

Erovement  of  others,  would  not  permit  him  long  to  remain  inactive, 
le  resumed  his  hbors  in  a  field  where  he  had  formerly  been  en- 
gaged, and  with  the  most  signal  success.  In  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion mijrht  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  his  scn'ices  would  at  that 
time  command  a  compensation  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  in- 
structors generally. 

His  reputation  finally  introduced  him  to  an  infant  school  in  one 
of  our  cities.  After  continuing  in  this  school  for  some  time,  he  es- 
tablished an  elementary  school,  with  full  liberty  to  introduce  any 
improvement  he  might  think  advisable.  In  this  school,  and  in 
another  of  similar  chaiacter,  in  a  sister  city,  he  has  been  almost 
constantly  employed,  ever  since. 
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Thus  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years,  has  an  mdiviclual  risen 
from  the  humblest  walks  of  life — from  a  state  of  obscurity,  if  not 
of  discouragement — to  a  high  rank  among  ihe  members  of  a  useful 
and  honorable  profession.  We  may  hence  be  etiabled  to  see  what 
untiring  efibrt,  and  decision  of  character,  properly  directed,  can  ac- 
complish.    '  What  man  has  done,  man  may  do.' 

I  have  often  heard  this  teacher  affirm  that  he  owes  his  sViccess, 
ID  a  great  measure,  to  the  'Journal'  of  which  I  have  already 
ipoken ; — diat  without  this,  lus  experiments  would  neither  have 
been  prosecuted  nor  sustained.  I  am  acquainted  with  more  than 
ooe  able  instructor  who  attributes  his  success  to  the  same  work,  and 
Is  the  '  Annals  of  Education,'  its  successor. 

An  Observes. 


Art.  II. — Le95on  for  Teachers.     From  Salzhan. 

Teachers  oflen  create  the  faults  of  their  pupils,  by  adopting  aa 
arbitrary  rule  for  their  direction,  and  considering  every  deTiation 
from  it  as  a  crime.  If  the  rule  ia  absurd  and  contrary  la  nature, 
children  will  hare  no  inclination  to  obey  it ;  they  will  deviate  from  it 
every  moment,  and  thus  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  as  trui»>  ' 
greesors. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  unwise  teachers,  who  con- 
mder  themselves  as  infallible,  and  treat  their  pupils  as  slaves  who  are 
bound  to  yield  a  blind  obedience,  and  in  all  circumstances  show  the 
utmost  sub  missive  .less.  Such  a  teacher  tolerates  no  objection  or 
opposing  opinion,  but  considers  it  as  an  offence,  implying  a  want  of 
leapect.  When  he  appears,  all  play  ceases,  deep  stillness  ensues, 
and  all  stand  in  an  attitude  of  awe.  The  spirited,  uhconstfained 
boy,  who  has  learned  no  -dissimulation,  and  who  is  inclined  (o  press 
forward,  to  attain  that  which  he  considers  good,  will  find  such  de- 
mands  intolerable.  Fear  of  suffering  may  perhaps  prompt  him  to 
obey  his  severe  censor  for  one  moment ;  but  the  next  he  forgets  him- 
gelf,  assumes  his  natural  character,  and  is  on  that  account  treated  as 

Here  comes  Master  Crispin,  with  a  atifT  neck,  and  measured  tread, 
to  school.  His  scholars  are  playing  ball  before  the  school-house. 
.  Some  of  them,  terrified  at  his  appearance,  bow  to  him  with  dissem- 
bled  reverence ;  others  continue  (heir  play.  'What  shameful  con- 
duct,' he  exclaims,  '  is  this!  Have  I  beggar-boys  for  scholarsV 
They  follow  him  unwillingly  into  the  school-room. 

'  Ue  seated,'  he  orders,  '  and  let  no  one  of  you  dare  to  make  the 
least  noise.     Write  what  I  tell  you  :  //  vil  la  carosse.' 

'  Master  Crispin  \ '  says  a  lively  voice,    '  I  think  it  ought  lo  ^    , 
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'SileoceT  he  answers.  '  If  it  ^irfre  k  carosse,  ttiU  you  must 
write  la  carosse,  for  I,  your  teacher,  hafe  said  it  No  boy  has  a 
right  to  contradict  his  teacher.' 

Now  he  begins  with  a  dictatorial  air  to  explain,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant, observes  two  boys  getting  their  heads  together,  looking  at  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  laughing.  He  goes  up  to  them,  takes  the  paper  away, 
and  sees  on  it  a  little  drawing,  such  as  school-boys  often  make,  with 
the  words,  '  TTiis  is  Master  Crispin/  written  underneath.  Now  the 
lesson  ends,  (or  Master  Crispin  becomes  so  angry  that  he  cannot  con- 
tinne  it  He  thrusts  the  shameful  boys  out  of  doors,  and  commands 
them  nerer  to  come  into  his  sight  again.  The  rest  of  school  time  is 
spent  in  abusive  language  and  threats,  which  I  forbear  to  mention, 
and  afler  the  picture  of  Master  Crispin  is  made,  the  whole  class  is 
considered  as  a  pack  of  young  villains. 

And  what  is  the  reason  that  the  teacher  falls  into  a  passion  ?  Be- 
cause he  has  no  command  over  himself,  and  in  his  haste,  he  thinks 
there  is  an  intentional  and  shameful  affront ;  when  no  sensible  man 
would  have  thought  of  it.  If  boys  do  not  play  in  the  presence  of 
their  teacher,  it  arises  from  a  conviction  of  its  impropriety ;  if  a  boy 
called  the  attention  of  Master  Crispin  to  an  error  which  he  supposed  be 
had  committed  in  grammar,  it  was  the  result  of  a  frankness  which  is 
commendable  ;  and  any  other  teacher  would  have  thanked  the  boy 
for  noticing  it.  That  there  was  no  maliciousness  in  making  the 
drawing,  I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  prove.  But  suppose 
there  was ;  who  has  caused  it  ?  None  other  than  Master  Crispin,  by 
the  open  ir^ustice  with  which  he  has  treated  the  little  draughtsman. 

Teachers  often  exaggerate  the  number  of  crimes  among  their  pu* 
pils,  and  class  them  all  together,  without  any  distinction.  Suppose 
now  in  an  institution  for  education,  all  the  boots  of  the  pupils  should 
be  made  from  one  last.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  only  a  few  of  them 
would  be  found  to  suit,  while  all  the  rest  would  be  too  large  or  too 
small  ?  And  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  Are  the  feet, 
which  the  boots  will  not  suit,  to  be  considered  as  faulty?  Must  some- 
thing be  pared  off  h'om  the  feet  of  one  pupil,  and  something  added 
to  those  of  another  ? 

You  smile.  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  this  has  to  do  with  the 
subject  ?  I  will  tell  you.  As  the  feet  of  every  boy  have  their  pecu- 
liar form,  so  have  their  characters  and  talents.  Would  you  now  work 
for  these  boys  with  their  various  characters  and  talents  with  one  foot 
for  a  standard,  or  in  other  words,  with  one  last  ?  If  this  is  done, 
only  a  few  will  be  suited.  Would  you  then  consider  this  as  a  fault  of 
the  boys,  and  strive  to  force  them  to  your  standard  ?  If  you  do  this, 
you  will  act  with  as  little  discretion,  as  those  who  should  strive  to  form 
the  foot  after  the  boot.  You  publicly  reprove  your  pupils  for  their 
errors.  Thb  may  have  some  effect  on  those  careless  boys,  on  whom 
your  previous  admonitions  have  no  effect ;  but  will  you  do  so  to  every 
boy,  without  distinction?  If  you  do,  you  will  offend  the  ambitious 
Ferdinand,  and  make  him  the  more  thoughtless ;  the  sensitive  Wil- 
liam will  go  away  dejected  and  weep  bitter  tears.  You  instruct 
Frederick  and  Charles ;  they  understand  directly  every  thing  you  say 
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to  them,  and  your  recitatioD  ends  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    But  thia 
is  not  the  case  with  Edward.     This  good,  honest  boy  is  slow  of  com- 

Cehension  ;  you  occupy  an  hour  in  instructing  him,  and  in  the  end, 
I  has  not  acquired  as  much  as  Frederick.  On  this  account,  you  give 
him  a  reproof,  which  he  does  not  deserve. 

You  instruct  Henry  and  Lewis,  in  Latin  and  Mathematics. 
Henry  cannot  at  all  comprehend  the  Latin  rules  of  Grammar,  but  ia 
mathematics  he  is  the  best  scholar  in  school ;  and  Lewis  brings  you 
a  Latin  composition  in  which  you  find  hardly  anything  to  correct ; 
bat  he  has  no  taste  for  mathematics,  because  he  does  not  understand 
jon.  Still  you  expect  them  to  make  equal  progress  in  Latin  and  in  math- 
ematics. Now  reprove  Henry  for  indolence  in  Latin,  and  Lewis  for 
disinclination  to  mathematics,  and  you  do  injustice  to  both.  The  in- 
dolence and  disinclination  are  faults  of  your  own. 

I  have  been  for  twenty  years  Principal  of  an  institution  for  educa- 
tion, embracing  children  of  various  families  and  nations,  sometimes 
to  the  number  of  seventy.  Among  these  1  live  and  move  from  morn- 
ing until  I  retire  to  rest  Now  if  children  were  as  bad  as  some 
teachers  represent  them  to  be,  how  have  I  been  able  to  hold  out? 
Must  not  my  health  have  suffered  ?  But  this  has  never  been  the 
case :  on  the  other  hand,  I  always  enjoy  good  health  while  in  mj 
employment.  It  does  not  follow  that  my  pupils  are  always  correct  in 
their  behavior ;  they  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  levity  and  thoughtlessness- 
After  the  lessons  are  ended,  they  play,  jump,  and  are  full  of  glee ; 
I  mingle  with  the  joyful  throng,  and  my  presence  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  their  conduct.  In  all  these  things  I  perceive  nothing  offen- 
sire ;  for  I  remember  that  children  are  children,  and  that  they  think 
and  act  like  children. 

Weeks  sometimes  pass  away  without  any  troublesome  occurrence. 
If  trouble  does  arise,  I  examine  myself ^  and  generally  find  that  I  am 
the  cause  of  it — that  either  my  body  is  out  of  order,  or  some  unplea- 
sant  event  has  affected  my  spirits,  or  I  am  wearied  out  with  excessive 
labor.  The  more  attentive  I  am  to  myself,  the  more  seldom  do  oJ^ 
fences  arise.  Indeed  I  can  safely  assert,  that  during  a  period  of 
twenty  years  in  which  I  have  been  instructing,  I  cannot  remember 
that  a  single  pupil  has  designedly  vexed  me.  I  must  be  allowed  to 
make  this  candid  assertion ; — it  would  be  as  improper  to  charge  me 
with  conceit  on  account  of  it,  as  the  horticulturist  who  states  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments,  or  his  methods  of  management.  But  every 
school  has  not  the  same  advantages  with  mine ;  for  here  pupils  are 
collected  together  from  various  families  and  countries ;  they  live  sep- 
arated as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  ill  examples  of 
others,  the  various  and  different  influences  of  parents,  domestics,  di^c, 
the  company  of  careless  and  uneducated  boys,  can  have  no  effect 
upon  them.  Another  teacher,  in  a  less  favored  situation,  certainly 
has  to  contend  with  greater  difficulties. 

Such  then  is  my  creed.  Let  those,  however,  who  wo«ild  adopt  and 
fellow  it,  understand  it.  But  as  all  creeds  are  liable  to  abuse,  I  Ex- 
pect mine  will  be.  If  a  teacher  effects  little  or  nothing  in  his  endea- 
fora  for  ohildren,  if  they  leani  little,  retain  their  rices,  and  eren  «^ 
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quire  new  ones  under  his  instruction,  parents  may  attribute  the  fault 
solely  to  the  teacher,  and  perhaps  appeal  to  me  for  authority. 

This  would  be  unjust.  Observe  I  do  not  say  that  one  must  attribute 
the  cause  of  the  faults  and  defects  of  pupils  to  the  instructors.  Far 
from  this.  I  only  demand  of  the  instructor  that  he  should  seek  in  him' 
self  for  the  cause ;  and  if  it  really  lies  there,  let  him  remove  it.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  fault  is  justly  charged  on  him  in 
every  case. 

And  you,  dear  parents,  are  also  teachers  of  your  children.  Have 
you  committed  their  education  in  part  to  others  f  Still  you  participate 
in  it,  directly  or  indirectly.  For  you  also  my  creed  is  intended. 
Reflect  upon  it,  treasure  it  up,  and  make  the  proper  application. 
Instead  of  charging  the  failings  of  your  children  upon  the  teacher, 
seek  the  source  of  them  in  yourselves.  Let  the  teacher  seek  it  in 
himself,  and  you  in  yourselves,  and  let  every  one  improve  in  those 
points  where  others  fail.     In  this  way,  every  thing  will  go  well. 

He  who  disregards  my  creed  and  considers  himself  infallible,  who 
charges  the  vices  of  his  pupils,  and  his  own  want  of  success,  to  cans* 
ea  exterior  to  himself — how  can  such  an  one  instruct !  He  will  meet 
his  pupils  unwillingly,  their  happy  looks  will  give  rise  to  unpleasant 
emotions,  every  act  of  thoughtlessness  on  their  part  will  offend  him  ; 
he  will  often  torture  their  most  innocent  expressions  into  maliciousness, 
and  believe  himself  surrounded  by  those  upon  whom  his  labors  have 
no  influence.  How  tedious  will  it  be  for  him  to  instruct,  how  sour 
will  be  his  tones  of  voice,  how  perverted  his  disposition  towards  his 
yoiing  friends,  and  how  fruitless  all  his  efforts !  With  longing  de- 
sire he  looks  forward  to  the  period  when  his  employment  as  an  in- 
structor shall  cease,  and  he  shall  engage  in  some  other  business. 

The  period  will  arrive  which  you  so  ardently  desire ;  you  will  experi- 
ence relief,  and  feel  as  if  you  had  entered  upon  a  happier  life.  But 
you  find  new  inconveniences  in  your  new  situation ;  circumstances 
do  not  answer  your  expectations,  and  as  you  are  accustomed  always 
to  seek  the  causes  of  discontent  toithout  yourself,  so  you  will  now 
charge  the  fault  upon  things  around  you,  and  begin  again  your  old 
complaints.  The  beginning  of  msdom  is  selfknotoledge ;  if  this  be 
wanting,  wisdom,  and  the  happiness  which  springs,  from  it  is  no 
where  to  be  found. 

And  you,  my  friend !  who  have  devoted  yourself  to  instructing,  be 
firm  ;  and  if  you  observe  faults  and  defects  among  your  pupi!s,  and 
your  labors  are  unsuccessful,  resolve  to  seek  the  cause  in  yourself. 
You  will  surely  find  much  there  which  you  did  not  anticipate ;  and  if 
you  do,  rejoice,  and  set  yourself  seriously  to  work  to  eradicate  it. 
You  will  certainly  succeed,  and  then — then — what  a  delightful  change 
you  will  perceive  both  within  and  without.  Trusty  children  will  ap- 
pear to  you  in  a  different  light,  their  liveliness  will  make  you  happy, 
their  little  follies  and  thoughtlessness  will  not  offend  you,  and  yon 
will  manage  them  with  prudence  and  forbearance  ;  the  bitterness  of 
your  tone,  the  severity  of  your  countenance,  will  be  laid  aside  ;  the 
emotions  of  anger,  to  which  you  are  inclined,  will  gradually  diminish, 
you  will  renounce  the  love  of  ease  which  you  have  noarished  ;  every 
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Bttt  one  day,  while  she  was  at  work,  the  good  child  prieked  her 
finger  with  the  needle  very  badly,  and  the  fright  occasioned  by  a  pain 
00  unusual  and  unexpected,  caused  her  almost  to  lose  her  senses. 
Full  of  sorrow,  she  held  her  finger  up  to  her  mother,  and  uttered  such 
lamentations  as  would  have  extorted  pity  even  from  a  stone.  But  her 
mother,  instead  of  sympathizing  with  the  suffering  child,  thoughtlessly 
burst  out  into  a  laugh ;  in  which  the  most  of  the  children  joined  her. 
Lucy  immediately  threw  down  her  handkerchief  and  needle,  cried 
loudly,  ran  out  into  the  kitchen,  and  hiding  her'  face  under  the  apron 
of  Magdalen^  wept  till  she  was  tired.  Here  she  found  pity  and  com- 
fort ;  she  had  her  wounded  finger  bound  up,  and  was  assured  that  it 
would  soon  get  well. 

The  untimely  sport  of  her  mother  had  so  mortified  little  Lucy, 
that  from  that  time  she  felt  an  ill-will  towards  her.  Her  mother  still 
continued  to  ladgh  at  her  when  she  hurt  herself,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  little  Lucy  at  last  absolutely  hated  her,  and  yet  the  mother 
could  not  tell  the  cause. 


Art.  IV. — Practical  Lessons. 

I.    Measures  of  Length. 

Have  you  not  sometimes  heard  about  feet  and  inches  ?  Have  you  not 
heard  that  a  certaiD  thing  was  three  inches,  or  six  inches,  or  two  inches 
long  ?  or  that  some  person  was  five  feet  or  six  feet  high  ?  Well,  do  you 
know  how  much  an  inch  or  a  foot  means  ?  This  great  Dictionary  ( Wth- 
tter^s  quarto)  is  one  foot  long.  It  is  not  quite  a  foot  wide.  This,  and  the 
other  like  it,  (vol.  ii.)  are  the  two  largest  books  we  have  in  schooL  Are 
there  any  other  books  as  long  ?  '  No ;  except  John's  new  writing  book, 
that  is  as  long,  and  longer  too.'  But  what  is  there  in  the  room  about  aa 
long  as  this  Dictionary.  Bring  me  your  slate  and  let  us  compare  that  with 
it.  You  see  it  is  just  as  long  as  the  book  is.  Now  how  long  is  the  slate  ? 
« A  foot.' 

Bring  more  of  the  slates,  and  let  us  see  if  they  are  not  a  foot  long. 
Yes ;  here  are  several  of  them  of  the  same  length.  What  else  can  we 
find  exactly  of  the  same  length.  Compare  some  of  the  rules  in  the  school 
with  the  dictionary.  Many  of  them  are  a  foot  long,  as  you  see ;  some  are 
more.  Think  of  other  things  a  foot  long.  How  long  is  this  goose  quill, 
with  the  feather  on  it  ?  Is  not  this  a  foot  long  ?  *  Yes.'  It  is,  very  nearly. 
Try  to  think  of  other  things  a  foot  long. — '  Oh,  that  bench  is  a  foot  long ; 
and  that — and  that.'  Stop,  a  moment ;  you  mean  they  are  a  foot  tmi/f ,  do 
you  not  ?  *  Yes.'  Then  you  judge  very  correctly.  Do  you  see  any  thing 
else  a  foot  wide,  or  a  foot  long  ?  <  That  board  of  your  table  leaf  is  a  foot 
wide,  and  so  is  the  next.'  Very  well ;  the  table  leaf  is  made  of  two 
boards  ;  is  the  other  a  foot  wide  too  ?  '  Not  quite.' 

This  dictionary  you  say  is  just  a  foot  long ;  and  this,  which  is  exactly 
like  it,  is  a  foot  long ;  now  if  we  put  them  both  together ;  the  one  on  the 
end  of  the  other,  how  long  will  they  be,  both  together  ?  '  They  will  both 
be  a  foot  long.'    But  suppose  they  were  both  rastened  together  at  the 
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ends,  BO  u  to  look  like  odIt  one  book ;  how  Ions  would  it  be,  one  foot,  or 
two  feet,  or  three  feet  ?  *  Two  feet'  Very  well :  can  you  &nd  any  thine 
else  in  the  room  about  two  feet  long  ?  Look  around  now,  and  think  a  good 
while.  '  The  ffirls'  desks  ;  the  fire  shovel ;  the  sticks  of  wood ;  the  stove ; 
the  hearth  ;  the  stones ;  the  axe,  which  stands  in  the  wood  room.'  You 
judge  very  accurately,  indeed ;  but  you  must  learn  to  distinguish  vnd€ 
from  Umg.  You  say,  the  window  is  two  feet  long,  when  I  suppose  yoa 
mean  it  is  about  two  feet  wide.  '  I  do.'  There  is  one  thing  more  to  which 
we  must  attend,  and  that  is  htighL  If  I  set  up  these  two  dictionaries,  fast- 
ened together,  by  this  table,  do  you  think  they  would  reach  to  the  top  of 
the  table  ?  We  will  see.  They  do  exactly.  Now  we  say  the  table  ia 
A^iL  How  many  feet  hiffh  is  it  ?  *  Two.'  How  many  feet  high  do  yon 
think  those  desks  K>r  the  largest  boys  are  ?    <  Two  feet' 

Here  is  a  map ;  how  long  is  this  ?  '  Two  feet'  How  wide  ?  '  I  do  not 
know.'  Well,  I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  yet  If  I  had  another  great  dic- 
tionary just  like  these,  and  should  fasten  that  to  them  «o,  how  long  would 
all  three  of  them  be  ?  *  Three  feet'  Now  you  begin  to  understand  what 
fui  mean.  Did  you  know  yesterday  how  long  two  feet  were  ?  *  No.' 
Then  you  see  that  you  have  learned  something  which  you  did  not  know 
before. 

What  is  there  in  the  school  room  just  as  long,  or  as  high,  or  as  wide,  as 
three  such  books  as  these  put  together  ?  Now  do  not  be  in  haste ;  think 
two  or  three  minutes.  *  The  table,  the  broom,  and  the  door.'  Is  the  door 
three  feet  high,  or  three  feet  wide  ?  •  Three  feet  wide.'  Are  any  of  the  . 
boys  three  feet  high  ?  *  Oh  yes ;  Robert,  and  John,  and  Andrew.'  Look 
round  the  room,  and  see  if  there  is  nothing  more  which  is  about  three  feet 
long.  How  long  is  my  trunk  ?  *  That  is  about  three  feet'  How  wide  is 
the  smallest  black-board  ?  '  Three  feet'  Is  it  three  feet  long  ?  '  Yes,  . 
more.'  How  much  ?  *  I  do  not  know.'  Well,  I  will  tell  you  at  some 
future  time.  We  have  conversed  long  enough  for  the  present  '  Butyou 
spoke  of  inches ;  and  you  have  not  told  me  how  much  an  inch  isJ  That 
we  must  defer  too  till  some  future  conversation. 

II.     Mode  of  Using  Newspapers  in  Schools. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  proposed  that  newspapers  should  be  intro- 
duced into  our  schools.  Their  indiscriminate  use  would  be  far  from  profit- 
able ;  but  the  following  extract  from  Alcott's  '  Historical  Description  of  the 
First  Public  School  in  Hartford '  illustrates  a  method  of  conducting  this 
exercise,  which  cannot  fail  to  do  good.  * 

' '  Scholars,  what  is  the  latest  news  from  Europe  ?  '  The  British  Pariia- 
ment  is  prorogued.'  Prorogved!  what  does  that  mean?  *  Adjourned.' 
Who  did  this.'  Who  prorogued  the  Parliament?  *  The  king.*  Who  is 
the  king  of  Great  Britam  ?  ♦  William  IV.'  Is  he  a  popular  king  ?  *  Yes.'  « 
What  do  you  mean  by  popular  ?  *  In  favor  with  the  people.'  Why  did 
th^  king  prorogue  the  Parliament?  'Because  he  was  friendly  to  the 
Reform  Bill.'  And  who  are  opposed  to  th%t  Bill  ?  'The  Peers,  or  House 
of  Lords.'  How  many  houses  are  there  in  the  British  Parliament  ?  *  T  wo.' 
What  are  they  called  ?  *  The  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' ' 

'How  has  the  war  between  Russia  and  Poland  terminated?    'The 
Russians  have  taken  Warsaw,  and  conquered  Poland.'    '  What  is  to  be- 
come of  Poland  now  ?*    '  It  will  probabl]^  come  under  the  yoke  of  Russia  * 
again.'    Who  has  most  distinguished  himself  in  this  war?    'The  Polish^ 
General,  Skryzenecki.' ' 

« What  was  the  last  news  from  Greece  ?    '  The  Count  Capo  d'  Istnw  i 
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had  been  assassinated.'  Who  was  Count  Capo  d'  Istrios  ?  '  The  Presi- 
dent of  Greece.'  Is  Greece  in  Asia  ?  *  No,  Sir.'  Where  is  it  then  ? 
•  In  the  Southern  part  of  Europe.' ' 

'  What  is  the  most  important  news  in  the  United  States  ?  MDongress 
has  just  assembled  at  Washington.'  For  what  purpose  does  Congress 
meet  ?  '  To  make  laws.'  Of  whom  does  Congress  consist  ?  How  many 
Senators  from  each  State ;  and  how  often  appointed  ?  How  many  Rep- 
resentatives, and  how  long  do  tliey  hold  their  office  ?' 

This  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  studying  newspapers. 
The  plan  is  rather  novel,  and  well  calculated  to  excite  a  taste  for  reading, 
and  a  love  for  general  information.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  conversation 
about  Poland  and  Greece,  enkindles  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to 
understand  the  geography  and  history  of  those  countries,  and  of  those 
near  them,  to  which  they  sustain  important  relations.  The  history  and 
geography  thus  taught,  will  hardly  ever  be  forgotten^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A    GREAT    FONDNESS    FOR    CHILDREN. 

Fondness  for  children  denotes  not  only  a  kind  heart,  but  a  guileless 
one.  The  great  and  good  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  fondness 
of  children.  Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  most  generous  of  mon- 
archs,  and  the  most  tender  of  fathers.  Diverting  himself  one  day  with 
iiding  on  a  stick  with  his  children,  and  being  surprised  by  a  friend  in  the 
action,  he  desired  him  not  to  mention  it  till  he  was  a  father.  Henry  the 
IV.  of  France,  taught  his  children  to  call  him  papa,  or  father,  and  not  sire, 
in  the  new  fashion.  One  day,  going  on  all  fours,  with  the  Dauphin  on 
his  back,  an  Ambassador  suddenly  entered,  when  Henry  looked  up,  *  Mon- 
sieur 1'  Ambassadeur,  have  you  any  children  ?'  *  Yes,  sire,'  replied  he. 
*  Very  well ;  then  I  will  finish  my  race  round  the  chamber.' 

Anecdote  of  a  School  Master. 
A  candidate  for  tlic  office  of  a  schoolmaster  in  Hampshire  county,  being 
told  by  the  committee  that  they  should  examine  him  in  English  Grammar, 
said,  '  I  am  glad  of  that  for  I  am  a  horse  at  Grammar.'  Being  asked 
to  bound  the  United  States,  he  said  *  they  are  bounded  east  by  the  ocean, 
and  soutli  by  Florida,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi.'  When  told  that  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  part  of  the  United  States,  he  said,  *  I  don't 
know — there  is  n.  great  chunk  of  it  off  there.'         Boston  Daily  Advertistr, 

Memort. 
Miss  Reynolds,  sister  of  Sir  Joshua,  observes  that  the  rigid  attention 
to  veracity  for  which  Dr  Johnson  was  distinguished — ^his  conscien- 
tious determination  to  be  exact  in  every  statement,  was  the  cause  that 
his  memory  was  so  wonderfully  true  and  tenacious.  This  is  an  illustrious 
instance  of  the  direct  advantage  which  results  to  the  mind,  from  the 
practice  of  a  single  virtue. 

^  Important  to  School  Masters. 

Wo  cony  from  a  New  York  paper  of  March  17,  the  following  humoroui 
article  of  intelligence. 

<  A  mechanic  in  America  has  invented  a  machine  for  Seminaries,  which,  by 
means  of  steam,  not  only  warms  the  room,  but  flogs  the  boys  cm  a  gndnatied 
acsJe,  aocordiag  to  their  offenoes.* 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Education  and   Schools  in   Lowkr   Cj^nada. 

We  have  already,  in  more  than  one  instance,  directed  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  eifort«  which  are  making  to  iiiipiove  the  condition  of  common,  or  ' 
elementary  education,  in  Lower  Canada.  These  efforts  must  be  in  tlie  highest 
decree  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  common  schools,  and  we  are  happy  in  being 
able  to  present  them  with  the  following  abstract  of  the  '  Second  Report  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Education  anu  Schools,'  as  published  in  the  Montreal 
Gazette.     The  Report  bears  date  Feb.  1,  1^32. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  province  is  1305.  Of  these,  142,  chiejfly 
situated  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  pay  wholly  for  their  tuition,  or  receive  it  in 
convents,  deriving  no  aid  from  government.  l*he  remainder  are  supported 
partly  by  contributions  of  from  t^s.  to  Ts.  6d.  a  month,  and  in  part  by  aid  from  the 
public  chest;  but  about  half  of  the  pupils  are  admitted  gratuitously.  The  increase 
of  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been  58.  Of  these  schools,  18G  are  for  boyi 
exclusively,  183  for  girls,  and  844  for  both  sexes. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  attend  at  tliese  schools  is  45,203;  an  increase  of 
3,412  during  the  past  year. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  reported  in  the  province  is  1307,  of  whom  the 
Visitors  recommend  120  to  be  suspended  on  account  oi  abuses  whicli  prevail. 
Of  this  number,  070  are  males,  and  037  females. 

Thii  whole  number  of  school  districts  either  established,  or  recpmmended,  is 
1,320.  This  does  not  include  the  142  schools  which  receive  no  aid  from  the 
guvernment.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  in  the  whole  province  a  defi- 
ciency of  about  150  teachers,  besides  those  whom  it  is  proposed  to  suspend. 

An  average  sum  of  lis.  2d.  to  each  scholar  was  appropriated  from  the  public 
chest  during  the  year  1831 .  In  Quebec  there  are  41  schools  embracing  2,525 
scholars,  supported  entirely  by  the  proprietors  at  SOs.  a  year. 

Each  school  district  contains  upon  an  average  78  scholars,  but  in  some  coun- 
ties  the  number  is  only  28.  In  these  cases  it  is  proposed  to  unite  two  districts 
into  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  interest  and  exertion  on  this  subject 
which  prevails  throughout  the  province,  it  appeals  that  only  one  child  in  twelve, 
upon  the  average,  of  the  whole  population,  receives  instruction  ;  while  in  the  ad- 
joining State  of  New  York,  the  proportion  is  one  in  four.  Thus  for  every 
pupil  who  is  instructed,  two  are  still  destitute. 

Yet  there  is  much  room  for  encouragement,  when  it  is  considered  that  since 
1881),  (a  period  of  only  three  years,)  the  whole  number  of  children  instructed  has 
increased  from  18,410  to  more  than  45,000. 


Philadelphia  Apprentices'  Library  Company. 

This  consists  of  about  7,000  volumes,  in  the  selection  of  which,  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  those  which  are  of  a  de- 
moralizing or  useless  tendency.  A  large  proportion  are  works  in  useful  science 
and  literature. 

The  Library  is  open  to  the  members  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
•Fenings,  ana  on  the  ailernoon  of  Saturday  of  each  week.  Tiie  number  of 
youngr  men  thus  participating  in  the  benefits  of  the  institution  is  1031.  The 
monthly  average  number  during  the  past  year  has  been  SiXS.  Since  it  was  es- 
tablished it  is  estimated  that  5,000  individuals  have  enjoyed  its  privileges. 

Dorinff  the  year  1831 ,  seventeen  members  were  added  to  the  company,  six  hun- 
dred ana  twenty  three  volumes  to  the  Library,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
volumes  were  rebound ;  ahd  until  last  year,  the  Library  was  open  only  two 
evenings  in  the  week.  These  facts  afford  the  best  and  most  complete  evidence 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

Manual  Labor  Academy,  Zelianoplk,  Pa. 
A  manual  labor  academy  has  recently  been  commenced  at  Zelianople,  a  few 
miles  from  Pittsburg.     Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $  4,300  have  been  se- 
cured fdr  purchasing  a  farm  of  444  acreS|  with  a  building  tliree  stories  high 
and  sixty  feet  long.  R^g*  and  LU,  Jntdligwetr, 
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France. 
Spread  of  Intelligenee. — Of  the  rapid  ipread  of  intelligence  in  France^ 
•ome  idea  may  be  derived  from  a  statistical  table  for  toe  department  of 
Seine,  which  had  been  publisbed|  and  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  toward  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  centary,  there  were  no  more  than  sixty  teachers  in  Paris ; 
forty  for  boys,  and  twenty  for  gfirls ;  and  that  it  is  not  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  all  France  who  were  able  to  read,  was  not  esti- 
mated  at  more  than  7,000,000.  At  present,  it  is  computed  that  there  are  op- 
ward  of  16,000,000.  In  1770,  four  reading  rooms  were  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  whole  capital.     Now  there  are  about  1000. 


NOTICES. 


An  introduction  to  English  Grammar,  or  an  Analytical  Plan,  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Students  in  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools 
and  Academies.  By  Samuel  Webber,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Cambridge,  Hillianl 
and  Brown ;  and  Boston,  Carter  and  Hendee.  1832.     12mo.  pp.  1 16. 

To  the  classes  for  whom  this  work  is  designed,  it  certainly  presents  seTeral 
recommendations.  By  pursuing  the  subject  of  Grammar  *  Analytically,'  and 
substituting  instead  of  definitions,  explanations  which  are  more  diffuse  and  in- 
ductive in  their  character  than  those  of  Mr  Murray,  the  author  has  certainly 
rendered  an  acceptable  service  to  students  in  high  scnools  and  colleges.  Though 
based  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  the  work  of  Murray,  we  think  it  a 
useful  adjunct.  Tet  alter  all,  it  depends  more  upon  the  methods  of  the  ijufticctor, 
than  upon  the  book  used,  whether  the  student  exercise  his  own  mental  powers 
in  the  study  of  this  branch,  or  suffer  it  to  become,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case, 
a  mere  routine  of  memory- work,  as  little  important  in  after  life,  as  it  is  disgust- 
ing in  the  pursuit.  For  the  pupils  of  primary  schools  the  *  Introduction*  is  ob- 
viously neither  adapted  nor  intended. 

This  work  is  executed  with  much  accuracy  and  fidelity,  and  on  the  whole,  w 
hope  to  see  its  merits  fairly  tested  by  experiment. 

A  new  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  New  York.  Collins  and 
Hannay.  1831.    12  mo.  pp.  78. 

The  only  claim  of  this  work  to  public  attention,  is  in  the  treatment  of  Iht 
yerb.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  changes  made  in  this  pari  of 
speech,  though  they  may  be  philosophically  correct,  are  of  much  practical  impor- 
tance. As  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  the  verb,  merely,  it  might  deserve  at- 
tention. But  as  a  system  of  grammar,  of  schools,  it  seems  to  us  obviously  de- 
fective. Orthography  is  entirely  omitted,  and  Syntax  treated  with  little  mott 
respect.  . 

Interrogative  Grammar ;  in  a  Series  of  progressive  and  practical  ques- 
tions ;  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  English  language,  and  the  mode  of 
Syntactical  parsing.  Boston,  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  &  Wilkins.  1832.  pp.  70L 

The  mechanical  execution  of  this  work  is  commendable,  and  along  with 
some  defects,  it  affords  evidence  of  havinj^  emanated  from  the  pen  of  a 
thorough  and  practical  teacher.  But  we  are  tired  of  new  grammars  claiming 
improvements,  which  are,  af\er  all,  only  changes.  Perhaps  the  questions  in 
syntax  may  be  of  some  service  to  teaeherSf  though  we  doubt  their  utility  to  the 
pupil.  But  the  catechetical  form  of  the  etymo£gic^  part  of  the  work  g[iyes  it 
no  advantages  over  other  grammars.  We  should  rather  regard  it  as  an  incum- 
brance ;  tending  to  induce  mechanieal  habits  of  study,  the  very  evil  which  the 
writer  proposes  to  remove. 
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Art.  I. — On  the  Qualifications  op  Teachers. 
Bv  S.  R.  H*i.L. 

[At  our  requvil,  Mr  Mail  hu  been  kind  enough  to  furniah  Ibr  publication  the 
fiiUowing  rciniirlu  on  the  quslilicationt  neceiurj  to  teacher*,  from  m  work 
■iDCfl  publuhed,  entitled  '  Leclaten  to  Female  Teoohers.] 

lo  directing  your  attention  to  some  of  the  quallficaUons  most  es- 
sential ill  ilie  primary  iniitrucior,  I  sliall,  perhaps,  be  justified  in 
siatbg  ill  the  ^rst  place,  jome  of  the  things  which  must  unfit  you 
ibr  this  important  work. 

1.  Ignorance  of  its  rc:3jK>i)si61iUtis,  iiiiioi  prcfMiiii  tui  insuperable 
harrier  to  desirable  usefulness  and  success. 

^^e  station  of  one  entrusted  with  the  care  ofchildren,  is  immeas- 
urably importan[.  -  No  one  caii  have  intercourse  with  them  for  an 
hour,  without  leaving  some  impression  on  them,  which  may  lait 
during  life.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  those  who  are  requir- 
ed to  control,  govern,  and  instruct  young  minds  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  taste,  the  temper,  the  disposition,  the 
thoughts  and  habits,  may  all  be  influenced,  and  made  to  bend  in 
8(»ne  measure  as  the  teacher  wishes.  And  if  any  one  occupy- 
ing such  a  station,  does  not  reali7.e  her  i'es|)nnsibility,  I  know  not 
how  she  can  be  expected  to  secure  those  results  which  are  most 
desirable. 

But  there  is  another  important  Ticw  lo  h^  taken.  When 
responsibility  is  not  realized,  effort  it  generally  foebte.  Who  will 
attend  for  a  lengtli  of  time  on  the  instructions  of  the  moral  teacher, 
who  contemplates  the  work  of  the  ministry  as  light  and  unimpor- 
tant ?  Who  expects  to  witness  great  results,  from  the  labors  of 
such  an  '  ambassador  f '  Who  will  employ  tfiat  physician,  who 
iiiniisltes  evidence  that  he  considers  the  station  he  occupies  as  tin- 
important  ? 

It  is  generally,  I  believe  true,  that  he  who  realizes  mo»t  sensibly 
the  responsibility  attached  to  his  calling,  will  be  found  the  most 
untiring  and  efficient  in  his  labors.  It  is  certainly  natural  to  antici- 
pale  the  most  faithful  effcrts  from  one  whose  views  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  profession  are  most  distinct. 

I  must  think  that  any  one  who  ctrntemplates  the  staliou  of  the  fe- 
■tale  teacher  as  devoid  of  responsibility, — of  peculiar  solemnity, — 
is  Dot  prepared  to  ho|)e  for  success  in  that  employment. 

S.  A  want  of  interest  in  the  society  of  children,  will  unavoida- 
Uy  unlit  a  person  for  the  task  of  teaching,  governing,  and  inter- 
esting iliem.  Tliere  are  those,  who  seem  to  cantem{date  a  com- 
pany of  children,  with  almost  the  same  feelings  that  they  would  a 
company  of  apes,  whose  mischievous  pranks  are  to  be  the  source 
of  conalant  misery  and  vexation.  There  are  others  wto  wulA 
3)  J 
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quire  new  ones  under  his  instruction,  parents  may  attribute  the  fault 
solefy  to  the  teacher,  and  perhaps  appeal  to  me  for  authority. 

This  would  be  unjust.  Observe  I  do  not  say  that  one  must  aitribute 
the  cause  of  the  faults  and  defects  of  pupils  to  the  instructors.  Far 
from  this.  I  only  demand  of  the  instructor  that  he  should  seek  in  hin^ 
self  for  the  cause ;  and  if  it  really  lies  there,  let  him  remove  it.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  fault  is  justly  charged  on  him  in 
every  case. 

And  you,  dear  parents,  are  also  teachers  of  your  children.  Have 
you  committed  their  education  in  part  to  others  ?  Still  you  participate 
in  it,  directly  or  indirectly.  For  you  also  my  creed  is  intended. 
Reflect  upon  it,  treasure  it  up,  and  make  the  proper  application. 
Instead  of  charging  the  failings  of  your  children  upon  the  teacher, 
seek  the  source  of  them  in  yourselves.  Let  the  teacher  seek  it  in 
himself,  and  you  in  yourselves,  and  let  every  one  improve  in  those 
points  where  others  fail.     In  this  way,  every  thing  will  go  well. 

He  who  disregards  my  creed  and  considers  himself  infallible,  who 
charges  the  vices  of  his  pupils,  and  his  own  want  of  success,  to  caus- 
ei  exterior  to  himself — how  can  such  an  one  instruct !  He  will  meet 
his  pupils  unwillingly,  their  happy  looks  will  give  rise  to  unpleasant 
emotions,  every  act  of  thoughtlessness  on  their  part  will  offend  him  ; 
he  will  often  torture  their  most  innocent  expressions  into  maliciousness, 
and  believe  himself  surrounded  by  those  upon  whom  his  labors  have 
no  influence.  How  tedious  will  it  be  for  him  to  instruct,  how  soar 
will  be  his  tones  of  voice,  how  perverted  his  disposition  towards  his 
yoimg  friends,  and  how  fruitless  all  his  efforts !  With  longing  de- 
sire he  looks  forward  to  the  period  when  his  employment  as  an  in- 
structor shall  cease,  and  he  shall  engage  in  some  other  business. 

The  period  will  arrive  which  you  so  ardently  desire ;  you  will  experi- 
ence relief,  and  feel  as  if  you  had  entered  upon  a  happier  life.  But 
you  find  new  inconveniences  in  your  new  situation ;  circumstances 
do  not  answer  your  expectations,  and  as  you  are  accustomed  always 
to  seek  the  causes  of  discontent  teithout  yourself ^  so  you  will  now 
charge  the  fault  upon  things  around  you,  and  begin  again  your  old 
complaints.  The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  self-knowledge;  if  this  be 
wanting,  wisdom,  and  the  happiness  which  springs,  from  it  is  no 
where  to  be  found. 

And  you,  my  friend '.  who  have  devoted  yourself  to  instructing,  be 
firm ;  and  if  you  observe  faults  and  defects  among  your  pupils,  and 
your  labors  are  unsuccessful,  resolve  to  seek  the  cause  in  yourself. 
You  will  surely  find  much  there  which  you  did  not  anticipate ;  and  if 
you  do,  rejoice,  and  set  yourself  seriously  to  work  to  eradicate  it. 
You  will  certainly  succeed,  and  then — then — what  a  delightful  change 
you  will  perceive  both  within  and  without.  Trusty  children  will  ap- 
pear to  you  in  a  different  light,  their  liveliness  will  make  you  happy* 
their  littie  follies  and  thoughtlessness  will  not  offend  you,  and  yoo 
will  manage  them  with  prudence  and  forbearance  ;  the  bitterness  of 
your  tone,  the  severity  of  your  countenance,  will  be  laid  aside  ;  the 
emotions  of  anger,  to  which  you  are  inclined,  will  gradually  diminish, 
you  will  renounce  the  love  of  ease  which  you  have  nooriabed  ;  every 
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other  fault  which  has  an  unhappy  influence  on  your  young  friends, 
will  be  laid  aside,  and  you  will  give  instruction  in  a  lively  and  pleas- 
ant manner.  Have  you  labored  for  some  time  to  improve  yourself, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  You  will  have  formed  yourself  to  be 
a  good  teacher.  Your  pupils  will  reward  you  with  their  love  and 
confidence ;  your  hints  will  be  obeyed,  your  admonitions  take  efiect, 
and  their  faults  will  gradually  disappear. 

Do  you  fail  in  some  instances  t  Are  you  unable  to  put  a  stop  to 
certain  faults  and  vices?  Well,  you  will  at  least  have  the  consolation 
of  being  able  to  say  in  sincerity  :  /  have  honestly  done  all  in  my  pouh 
et'— the  failure  of  my  efforts  is  no  longer  chargeable  upon  myself. 


Art.  III. — ^Art  op  Miseducation.      From  Salzman, 

HOW    TO    MAKE    YOUR   CHILDREN    UA7E    YOU. 

You  can  make  your  Children  hate  you^  by  treating  them  with  contumely, 

I.  Mr  James  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  ridicule  and 
satire,  that  he  could  not  leave  off  the  habit  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
children.  He  could  never  correct  their  faults  in  a  proper  manner, 
but  always  spoke  with  an  offensive  satirical  tone  of  voice.  For  ex- 
ample, a  child  one  evening  crept  up  on  his  chair.  The  punishment 
was,  that  he  should  have  whiskers  marked  upon  his  cheeks  with  paint 
or  coal,  and  be  made  a  laughing  stock  for  the  servants.  His  daught- 
er once  spilt  some  broth  upon  her  apron,  and  he  immediately  said, 
that  he  should  order  a  box  from  the  carpenter  for  her  to  eat  her  food 
from.  He  said  also  that  he  would  buy  a  fine  pair  of  spotted  pigs  from 
a  litter  which  his  neighbor  had,  to  keep  her  company.  Little  Martha 
had  once  dirtied  her  hands  and  clothes  very  badly.  '  Ah !'  cried  her 
father,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  *  here  is  a  beautiful  damsel !  What 
fine  company  she  would  make  for  dirty  Thomson !  This  was  the  name 
of  a  silly  fellow  who  used  to  make  sport  for  the  boys  in  the  street. 
Don't  you  think,  Martha,  that  would  be  a  fine  place  for  you?' 

Mr  James  pursued  this  method  in  the  presence  of  Molly,  the  do- 
mestic, and  the  young  family,  who  immediately  laughed  at  his  jests, 
and  repeated  his  reproaches  to  taunt  the  little  girl.  How  could  this 
child  love  her  father  ? 

II.  Lucy  had  been  for  some  time  learning  to  use  the  needle.  She 
ijow  laid  aside  her  sampler,  and  began  to  hem  a  handkerchief  *  I 
will  do  it  so  well,'  thought  she,  '  that  mother  will  praise  me  ;  and  fath- 
er,— who  knows  what  he  will  do,  if  I  hem  it  so  that  it  pleases  him  !'  It 
would  have  delighted  you  to  have  seen  how  busily  the  little  girl  sewed. 
She  wto  so  occupied  with  her  employment,  that  she  even  forgot  her 
breakfast.  She  was  so  intent  upon  doing  it  well,  that  she  would 
ran,  after  every  twenty  or  thirty  stitches,  to  her  mother,  and  inquire : 
*  Is  not  this  right,  mother  t' 
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But  one  day,  while  she  was  at  work,  the  good  child  pricked  her 
finger  with  the  needle  very  badly,  and  the  fright  occasioned  by  a  pain 
so  unusual  and  unexpected,  caused  her  almost  to  lose  her  senses. 
Full  of  sorrow,  she  held  her  finger  up  to  her  mother,  and  uttered  such 
lamentations  as  would  have  extorted  pity  even  from  a  stone.  But  her 
mother,  instead  of  sympathizing  with  the  suffering  child,  thoughtlessly 
burst  out  into  a  laugh ;  in  which  the  most  of  the  children  joined  her. 
Lucy  immediately  threw  down  her  handkerchief  and  needle,  cried 
loudly,  ran  out  into  the  kitchen,  and  hiding  her'  face  under  the  apron 
of  Magdalen^  wept  till  she  was  tired.  Here  she  found  pity  and  com- 
fort ;  she  had  her  wounded  (iuger  bound  up,  and  was  assured  that  it 
would  soon  get  well. 

The  untimely  sport  of  her  mother  had  so  mortified  little  Lucy, 
that  from  that  time  she  felt  an  ill-will  towards  her.  Her  mother  still 
continued  to  laugh  at  her  when  she  hurt  herself,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  little  Lucy  at  last  absolutely  hated  her,  and  yet  the  mother 
could  not  tell  the  cause. 


Art.  IV. — Practical  Lessons. 

I.    Measures  of  Length. 

Have  you  not  sometimes  heard  about  feet  and  inches  ?  Have  you  not 
heard  that  a  certain  thing  was  three  inches,  or  six  inches,  or  two  inches 
long  ?  or  that  some  person  was  five  feet  or  six  feet  high  ?  Well,  do  yoa 
know  how  much  an  inch  or  a  foot  means  ?  This  great  Dictionary  ( H^eh- 
sterns  quarto)  is  one  foot  long.  It  is  not  quite  a  foot  wide.  This,  and  the 
other  like  it,  (vol.  ii.)  are  the  two  largest  books  we  have  in  schooL  Are 
there  any  other  books  as  long  ?  *  No  ;  except  John's  new  writing  book, 
that  is  as  long,  and  longer  too.'  But  what  is  there  in  the  room  about  as 
long  as  this  Dictionary.  Bring  me  your  slate  and  let  us  compare  that  with 
it  You  see  it  is  just  as  long  as  the  book  is.  Now  how  long  is  the  slate  ? 
•  A  foot.' 

Bring  more  of  the  slates,  and  let  us  see  if  they  are  not  a  foot  long. 
Yes ;  here  are  several  of  them  of  the  same  lengtli.  What  else  can  we 
find  exactly  of  the  same  length.  Compare  some  of  the  rules  in  the  scbool 
with  the  dictionary.  Many  of  them  are  a  foot  long,  as  you  see ;  some  are 
more.  Think  of  other  things  a  foot  long.  How  long  is  this  goose  quill, 
with  the  feather  on  it  ?  Is  not  this  a  foot  long  ?  *  Yes.'  It  is,  very  nearly. 
Try  to  think  of  other  things  a  foot  long. — '  Oh,  that  bench  is  a  foot  long ; 
and  that — and  that.'  Stop,  a  moment ;  you  mean  thev  are  a  foot  wide,  do 
you  not  ?  *  Yes.'  Then  you  judge  very  correctly.  Do  you  see  any  thing 
else  a  foot  wide,  or  a  foot  Ion?  ?  *  That  board  of  your  table  leaf  is  a  foot 
wide,  and  so  is  the  next'  Very  well ;  the  table  leaf  is  made  of  two 
boards ;  is  the  other  a  foot  wide  too  ?  *  Not  quite.' 

This  dictionary  you  say  is  just  a  foot  long ;  and  this,  which  is  exactly 
like  it,  is  a  foot  long ;  now  if  we  put  them  both  together ;  the  one  on  the 
end  of  the  other,  how  long  will  they  be,  both  together  ?  *  'Vhey  will  both 
be  a  foot  long.'    But  suppose  they  were  both  nstened  togetner  at  the 
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ends,  BO  u  to  look  like  odIt  one  book ;  how  Ion?  would  it  be,  one  foot,  or 
two  feet,  or  three  feet  ?  *  Two  feet'  Very  well :  can  you  find  any  tliinff 
else  in  the  room  about  two  feet  long  ?  Look  around  now,  and  think  a  good 
while.  '  The  ffirls*  desks  ;  the  fire  ^ovcl ;  the  sticks  of  wood ;  the  stove ; 
the  hearth  ;  the  stones ;  the  axe,  which  stands  in  the  wood  room.'  You 
judge  very  accurately,  indeed ;  but  you  must  learn  to  distinguish  tcide 
from  l(mg.  You  say,  the  window  is  two  feet  long,  when  I  suppose  you 
mean  it  is  about  two  feet  wide,  *  I  do.'  There  is  one  thing  more  to  which 
we  must  attend,  and  that  is  heighL  If  I  set  up  these  two  dictionaries,  fast- 
ened together,  by  this  table,  do  you  think  they  would  reach  to  the  top  of 
the  table  ?  We  will  see.  They  do  exactly.  Now  we  say  the  table  is 
hifh.  How  many  feet  hiffh  is  it  ?  *  Two.'  How  many  feet  high  do  you 
think  those  desks  n>r  the  largest  boys  are  ?    <  Two  feet' 

Here  is  a  map ;  how  long  is  this  ?  '  Two  feet'  How  wide  ?  '  I  do  not 
know.'  Well,  I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  yet  If  I  had  another  great  dic- 
tionary just  like  these,  and  should  fasten  that  to  them  «o,  how  long  would 
all  three  of  them  be  ?  *  Three  feet'  Now  you  begin  to  understand  what 
Jtei  mean.  Did  you  know  yesterday  how  long  two  feet  were  ?  •  No.' 
Then  you  see  that  you  have  learned  something  which  you  did  not  know 
before. 

What  is  there  in  the  school  room  just  as  long,  or  as  high,  or  as  wide,  as 
three  such  books  as  these  put  together  ?  Now  do  not  be  in  haste ;  think 
two  or  three  minutes.  *The  table,  the  broom,  and  the  door.'  Is  tlie  door 
three  feet  high,  or  three  feet  wide  ?  •  Three  feet  wide.'  Are  any  of  the 
boys  three  feet  high  ?  *  Oh  yes ;  Robert,  and  John,  and  Andrew.'  Look 
round  the  room,  and  see  if  there  is  nothing  more  which  is  about  three  feet 
long.  How  long  is  my  trunk  ?  *  That  is  about  three  feet'  How  wide  is 
the  smallest  black-board  ?  '  Three  feet'  Is  it  three  feet  long  ?  *  Yes, 
more.'  How  much  ?  *  I  do  not  know.'  Well,  I  will  tell  you  at  some 
future  time.  We  have  conversed  long  enough  for  the  present  *  Butyou 
spoke  of  inches ;  and  you  have  not  told  me  how  much  an  inch  is,^  That 
we  must  defer  too  till  some  future  conversation. 

II.     Mode  of  Using  Newspapers  in  Schools. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  proposed  that  newspapers  should  be  intro- 
duced into  our  schools.  Their  indiscriminate  use  would  be  far  from  profit- 
able ;  but  the  following  extract  from  Alcott's  '  Historical  Description  of  the 
First  Public  School  in  Hartford '  illustrates  a  method  of  conducting  tliia 
exercise,  which  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 

'  *  Scholars,  what  is  the  latest  news  from  Europe  ?  *  The  British  Parlia- 
ment is  prorogued.'  Prorogved!  what  does  that  mean?  *  Adjourned.' 
Who  did  this  ?  Who  prorogued  the  Parliament  ?  *  The  king.'  Who  is 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  ?  *  William  IV.'  Is  he  a  popular  king  ?  •  Yes.'  • 
What  do  you  mean  by  popular  ?  *  In  favor  with  the  people.'  Why  did 
th^  king  prorogue  tlie  Parliament?  *  Because  he  was  friendly  to  the 
Reform  Bill.'  And  who  are  opposed  to  that  Bill  ?  *The  Peers,  or  House 
of  Lords.'  How  many  houses  are  there  in  the  British  Parliament  ?  '  Two.' 
What  are  they  called  ?  <  The  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' ' 

<How  has  the  war  between  Russia  and  Poland  terminated?  *The 
Russians  have  taken  Warsaw,  and  conquered  Poland.'  *  What  is  to  be- 
come of  Poland  now  ?'  <  It  will  probably  come  under  the  yoke  of  Russia 
again.'  Who  has  most  distinguished  himself  in  this  war?  *The  Polish 
General,  Skryzenecki.' ' 

« What  wa«  the  last  news  from  Greece  ?    <  The  Count  Capo  d'  Istriaa 
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had  been  assassinated.'  Who  was  Count  Capo  d'  Istrias  ?  '  The  Presi- 
dent of  Greece.'  Is  Greece  in  Asia  ?  *  No,  Sir.'  Where  is  it  then  ? 
*  In  the  Southern  part  of  Europe.' ' 

'  What  is  the  most  important  news  in  the  United  States  ?  MDon^ress 
has  just  assembled  at  Washington.*  For  what  purpose  does  Congress 
meet  ?  *  To  make  laws.'  Of  whom  does  Congress  consist  ?  How  many 
Senators  from  each  State ;  and  how  often  appointed  ?  How  many  Rep> 
resentatives,  and  how  long  do  they  hold  their  office  ?' 

This  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  studying  newspapers. 
The  plan  is  rather  novel,  and  well  calculated  to  excite  a  taste  for  reading, 
and  a  love  for  general  information.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  conversation 
about  Poland  and  Greece,  enkindles  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to 
understand  the  geography  and  history  of  those  countries,  and  of  those 
near  them,  to  which  they  sustain  important  relations.  The  history  and 
geography  thus  taught,  will  hardly  ever  be  forgotten^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

* 

A    GREAT    FONDNESS    FOR    CHILDREN. 

Fondness  for  children  denotes  not  only  a  kind  heart,  but  a  guileless 
one.  The  great  and  good  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  fondness 
of  children.  Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  most  generous  of  mon- 
archs,  and  the  most  tender  of  fathers.  Diverting  himself  one  day  with 
riding  on  a  stick  with  his  children,  and  being  surprised  by  a  friend  in  the 
action,  he  desired  him  not  to  mention  it  till  he  was  a  father.  Henry  the 
IV.  of  France,  taught  his  children  to  call  him  papa,  or  father,  and  not  sire, 
in  the  new  fashion.  One  day,  going  on  all  fours,  with  the  Dauphin  on 
,  his  back,  an  Ambassador  suddenly  entered,  when  Henry  looked  up,  ♦Mon- 
sieur 1'  Ambassadeur,  have  you  any  children  ? '  *  Yes,  sire,'  replied  he. 
•  Very  well ;  then  I  will  finish  my  race  round  the  chamber.' 

Anecdote  of  a  School  Master. 
A  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster  in  Hampshire  county,  being 
told  by  the  committee  that  they  should  examine  him  in  English  Grammar, 
said,  '  I  am  glad  of  that  for  /  am  a  horse  at  Grammar.'  Being  asked 
to  bound  the  United  States,  he  said  *  they  are  bounded  east  by  the  ocean, 
and  south  by  Florida,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi.'  When  told  that  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  part  of  the  United  States,  he  said,  *  I  don't 
know — there  is  fi  great  chunk  of  it  off  there.'         Boston  Daily  Mvertiser, 

Memort. 
Miss  Reynolds,  sister  of  Sir  Joshua,  observes  that  the  ri^id  attention 
to  veracity  for  which  Dr  Johnson  was  distinguished — ^his  conscien- 
tious determination  to  be  exact  in  every  statement,  was  the  cause  that 
his  memory  was  so  wonderfully  true  and  tenacious.  This  is  an  illustrious 
instance  of  the  direct  advantage  which  results  to  the  mind,  from  the 
practice  of  a  single  virtue. 

•^  Important  to  School  Masters. 

We  copy  from  a  New  York  paper  of  March  17,  the  following  humorous 
•f  tide  of  intelligence. 

*  A  mechanic  in  America,  has  invented  a  machine  for  Seminaries,  which,  by 
BKNUUi  of  steam,  not  only  warms  the  room,  but  flogs  the  boys  cm  a  grednatfed 
— -»-  — .ordir**  ***  ti****  '^flbnces.' 
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INTELLIGENCE- 

Education  and  Schools  i,v   Lower  Canada. 

We  have  already,  in  more  than  one  instance,  directed  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  efforts  which  are  making  to  improve  the  condition  of  common,  or 
elementary  education,  in  Lower  Canada.  These  efforts  must  be  in  tlie  highest 
decree  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  common  schools,  and  we  are  happy  in  being 
able  to  present  them  with  the  following  abstract  of  the  *  Second  Report  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Education  anu  Schools/  as  published  in  tlie  Montreal 
Gazette.     The  Report  bears  date  Feb.  1,  lb32. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  province  is  ]tK)5.  Of  these,  142,  chiefly 
situated  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  pay  wholly  for  their  tuition,  or  receive  it  in 
convents,  deriving  no  aid  from  government.  The  remainder  are  supported 
partly  by  contributions  of  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  a  month,  and  in  part  by  aid  from  the 
public  chest;  but  about  half  of  the  pupils  are  admitted  gratuitously.  The  increase 
of  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been  58.  Of  these  schools,  18G  are  for  boyg 
exclusively,  183  for  girls,  and  844  for  both  sexes. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  attend  at  these  schools  is  45,203;  an  increase  of 
3,412  during  the  past  year. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  reported  in  the  province  is  1307,  of  whom  the 
Visitors  recommend  12G  to  be  suspended  on  account  of  abuses  which  prevail. 
Of  this  number,  G70  are  mules,  and  037  females. 

The  whole  number  of  school  districts  either  established,  or  recpmmended,  is 
l,tl20.  This  does  not  include  the  142  schools  which  receive  no  aid  from  the 
government.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  in  the  whole  province  a  defi- 
ciency of  about  150  teachers,  besides  those  whom  it  is  proposed  to  suspend. 

An  average  sum  of  lis.  2d.  to  each  scholar  was  appropriated  from  the  public 
chest  during  the  year  1831.  In  Quebec  there  are  41  schools  embracing  2,525 
scholars,  supported  entirely  by  the  proprietors  at  308.  a  year. 

Each  school  district  contains  upon  an  average  78  scholars,  but  in  some  coun- 
ties the  number  is  only  2H.  In  these  cases  it  is  proposed  to  unite  two  districts 
into  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  interest  and  exertion  on  this  subject 
which  prevails  throughout  the  province,  it  appeals  that  only  one  child  in  twelve, 
upon  the  average,  of  the  whole  population,  receives  instruction  ;  while  in  the  ad- 
joining State  of  New  York,  the  proportion  is  one  in  four.  Thus  for  every 
pupil  who  is  instructed,  two  are  still  destitute. 

Vet  there  is  much  room  for  encouragement,  when  it  is  considered  that  since 
18S1),  (a  period  of  only  three  years,)  the  whole  number  of  children  instructed  has 
increaseu  from  18,410  to  more  than  45,000. 

Philadelphia  Apprentices'  Library  Company. 

This  consists  of  about  7,000  volumes,  in  the  selection  of  which,  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  those  which  are  of  a  de- 
moralizing or  useless  tendency.  A  large  proportion  are  works  in  useful  science 
and  literature. 

The  Library  is  open  to  the  members  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings,  and  on  the  ailernoon  of  Saturday  of  each  week.  Tne  number  of 
youn^  men  thus  participating  in  the  benefits  of  the  institution  is  1031.  The 
monthly  average  number  during  the  past  year  has  been  8'.i3.  Since  it  was  es- 
tablished it  is  estimated  that  5,000  individuals  have  enioyed  its  privileges. 

During  the  year  1831 ,  seventeen  members  were  added  to  the  company,  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  three  volumes  to  the  Library,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
volumes  were  rebound ;  aVid  until  last  year,  the  Library  was  open  only  two 
evenings  in  the  week.  These  facts  afiford  the  best  and  most  complete  evidence 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

Manual  Labor  Academy,  Zelianople,  Pa. 
A  manual  labor  academy  has  recently  been  commenced  at  Zelianople,  a  few 
miles  from  Pittsburg.     Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  ^  4,3P0  have  been  se- 
cured for  purchasing  a  farm  of  444  acreS|  with  a  building  three  stories  high 
and  sixty  feet  long.  /2etig.  and  LU,  Jntdligmutr, 
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France. 
Spread  of  Intelligence. — Of  the  rapid  spread  of  intelligence  in  France^ 
■ome  idea  may  be  derived  from  a  statistical  table  for  toe  department  of 
Seine,  which  had  been  published,  and  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  toward  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  were  no  more  than  sixty  teachers  in  Paris ', 
forty  for  boys,  and  twenty  for  gfirls ;  and  that  it  is  not  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  all  France  who  were  able  to  read,  was  not  esti- 
mated  at  more  than  7,000,000.  At  present,  it  is  computed  that  there  are  up- 
ward of  16,000,000.  In  1770,  four  reading  rooms  were  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  whole  capital.     Now  there  are  about  1000. 


NOTICES. 


An  introduction  to  English  Grammar,  or  an  Analytical  Plan,  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Students  in  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools 
and  Academies.  By  Samuel  Webber,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Cambridge,  Hilliard 
and  Brown ;  and  Boston,  Carter  and  Heudee.  1832.     12rao.  pp.  1 16. 

To  the  classes  for  whom  this  work  is  designed,  it  certainly  presents  seyeral 
recommendations.  By  pursuing  the  subject  of  Grammar  *  Analytically,*  and 
substituting  instead  of  definitions,  explanations  which  are  more  diffuse  and  in- 
ductive  in  their  character  than  those  of  Mr  Murray,  the  author  has  certainly 
rendered  an  acceptable  service  to  students  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  Though 
based  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  the  work  of  Murray,  we  think  it  a 
useful  adjunct.  Tet  alter  all,  it  depends  more  upon  the  methods  of  the  instructor, 
than  upon  the  book  used,  whether  the  student  exercise  his  own  mental  powers 
in  the  study  of  this  branch,  or  suffer  it  to  become,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case, 
a  mere  routine  of  memory-work,  as  little  important  in  afler  life,  as  it  is  disgust- 
ing in  the  pursuit.  For  the  pupils  of  primary  schools  the  '  Introduction*  is  ob- 
viously neither  adapted  nor  intended. 

This  work  is  executed  with  much  accuracy  and  fidelity,  and  on  the  whole,  we 
hope  to  see  its  merits  fairly  tested  by  experiment. 

A  new  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  New  York.  Collins  and 
Hannay.  18:31.     12  mo.  pp.  78. 

The  only  claim  of  this  work  to  public  attention,  is  in  the  treatment  of  the 
yerb.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  changes  made  in  this  part  of 
speech,  though  they  may  be  philosophically  correct,  are  of  much  practical  impor- 
tance. As  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  tne  yerb,  merelyj  it  might  deserve  at- 
tention. But  as  a  system  of  grammar,  of  schools,  it  seems  to  us  obviously  de- 
fective. Orthography  is  entirely  omitted,  and  Syntax  treated  with  little  more 
respect. 

Interrogative  Grammar ;  in  a  Series  of  progressive  and  practical  ques- 
tions ;  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  English  language,  and  the  mode  of 
Syntactical  parsing.  Boston,  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  &  Wukins.  1832.  pp.  70. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  this  work  is  commendable,  and  along  with 
some  defects,  it  affords  evidence  of  having  emanated  from  the  pen  of  a 
thorough  and  practical  teacher.  But  we  are  tired  of  new  grammars  claiming 
improvements,  which  are,  af\er  all,  only  changes.  Perhaps  the  questions  in 
syntax  may  be  of  some  service  to  teachers,  though  we  doubt  their  utility  to  the 
pupil.  But  the  catechetical  form  of  the  etymo&gical  part  of  the  work  grives  it 
no  advantages  over  other  grammars.  We  should  rather  regard  it  as  an  incum- 
brince  ;  tending  to  induce  mechanical  habits  of  study,  the  very  evil  which  the 
writer  proposes  to  remove. 
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Art.  1. — On  tub  QuALincATiQNs  of  TEACHEita. 
Br  S.  R.  H*LL. 

(At  our  re[|ueal,  Mr  Hitl  liu  been  kind  enoiigli  In  lumiah  tor  poblication  tha 
□wins  remarka  on  the   qualificsttoni    Dccemary  In  teachera,  from  a   work 
Mnce  publiihed,  entiUecl '  Leclurea  to  FnmRte  Teacher*,  j 

In  direclitig  your  allention  to  some  of  the  qua)ificaiiot>s  most  es- 
sential in  llie  primary  instructor,  1  shall,  perhaps,  be  justified  in 
stating  in  the  6rs[  place,  some  of  the  things  whicJi  must  unfit  you 
fer  this  imponant  work. 

1.  Ignorance  oC  its  respunsibliticA,  iiiii^l  present  an  insuperable 
buner  to  desirable  usefulness  and  success. 

Tbe  station  of  one  entiusted  with  the  care  of  children,  is  immeas- 
urably important.  No  one  can  hare  intercourse  with  them  for  an 
hour,  widioitt  leaving  some  impression  on  ihera,  which  may  last 
during  life.  This  ts  more  especially  true  of  those  who  are  requir- 
ed to  control,  govern,  and  instruct  young  minds  for  a  considerable 
period  of  lime.  The  tasie,  tbe  temper,  the  disposition,  the 
thoughts  and  habits,  may  all  be  influeuced,  and  made  to  bend  in 
some  measiue  as  the  teacher  wishes.  And  if  any  one  occupy- 
ing such  a  station,  docs  not  realize  her  i-esponsJbiUty,  I  know  not 
how  she  can  be  especlecl  to  secure  those  results  which  are  most 
desirable. 

But  there  is  another  iuiponant  view  lo  b^  talten.  When 
responsibility  is  not  realized,  effort  u  generally  feeble.  Who  will 
attend  for  a  length  of  lime  on  the  nistnictions  of  the  moral  teacher, 
nho  conteinplales  ihi:  work  of  llie  ministry  as  light  and  unimpor- 
cant?  Who  expects  to  witness  great  results,  from  the  labors  of 
such  an  'ambassador?'  Who  will  employ  that  physician,  who 
furnisltes  evidence  that  he  considers  the  station  he  occupies  as  un- 
important ? 

It  is  generally,  1  believe  true,  that  he  who  realizes  mtiit  sensibly 
llie  responsibility  attached  lo  his  calling,  wiU  lie  found  the  most 
untiring  and  efiicient  in  his  labors.  It  is  certainly  natural  to  anlici- 
pue  the  most  faithftd  efforts  from  one  whose  views  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  profession  are  most  ilislinct. 

I  must  think  that  any  one  who  contemplates  the  station  of  the  fe- 
■lale  teacher  as  devoid  of  responsibility, — of  peculiar  solemnity,— 
is  not  prepared  to  hope  for  success  in  that  employment. 

9.  A  want  of  interest  in  the  society  of  children,  will  unavoida- 
Ujr  unfit  a  person  for  the  task  of  teaching,  governing,  and  inter- 
eating  them.  There  are  those,  who  seem  to  contemplate  a  com- 
pany of  children,  with  almost  the  same  feelings  that  they  would  a 
company  of  apes,  whose  mischievous  pranks  are  lo  be  the  source 
of  constant  misery  and  vexation.  There  are  others  who  would  ' 
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consider  life  as  fi-aiight  with  ills,  if  its  were  to  be  spent  in  the 
presence  of  those  whose  elasticity  and  buoyancy  are  such  as  pre- 
vent them  from  ranking  with  mutes  and  blockheads.  How  can  such 
persons  gain  the  con6dence,  or  secure  the  love  of  children  ?  But 
without  both,  you  have  an  uninteresting  company  to  guide  and  con- 
trol. A  child  will  ascertain  in  an  hour,  the  character  of  your  feel- 
ings towards  him,  and  whenever  you  betray  a  disrelish  for  his  soci- 
ety, you  might  tame  the  partridge  as  readily,  as  induce  him  to  obey 
iour  orders  with  cheerfulness  and  exactness.  You  may  have  all  the 
nowledge  of  a  learned  professor, — you  may  have  a  deep  acquaint- 
ance will)  the  principles  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy — but 
if  you  do  not  love  children^  you  are  unfit  to  be  their  teacher. 

3.  Ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  children  imhibe  ideas,  must 
prevent  success  in  teaching  them.  This,  1  am  disposed  to  believe, 
is'one  of  the  prominent  reasons,  why  so  many  fail  in  their  attempts 
to  communicate  ideas.  To  one  accustomed  to  observe  the  opera- 
tions of  his  own  mind  only,  there  is  a  strong  inclination  to  suppose, 
that  what  is  intelligible  to  him,  is  intelligible  to  the  child.  I  have  not 
unfrequently  heard  teachers,  when  giving  instruction  to  a  class  of 
children,  use  language  far  better  adapted  to  the  college  lecture  room, 
than  to  young  minds. 

'  It  is  so  perfectly  plain,  that  any  one  can  understand  it' — ^Yes, 
it  may  be  very  plain  to  yot/,  but  very  far  from  plain  to  the  tyro. 
Would  you  not  consider  a  n^an  as  insuhing  you,  who  should  show 
you  the  parts  of  a  complicated  machine,  and  explain  in  the  technical 
language  of  his  business  every  thing  about  it,  and  then  suppose  you 
must  have  as  full  an  acquaintance  with  it,  as  he  has  obtained  by 
years  of  study  ? 

Teachers,  who  suppose  tliat  young  minds  are  able  to  think  in  the 
same  way  and  receive  ideas  in  the  same  manner  that  they  do,  after 
a  long  course  of  instruction  and  reflection,  must  be  ignorant  of  ihe 
very  first  principles  of  their  profession.  Children  learn  by  induction  ; 
and  it  is  not  expected  of  them,  that  they  can  analyze,  till  the  mind 
has  been  trained  to  such  exercises.  If  you  are  to  teach  children, 
you  must  know  how  children  think — to  know  this,  you  have  to  look 
back,  and  remember  how  -you  thought,  how  you  reasoned,  and 
formed  conclusions,  irhen  you  were  a  child.     . 

If  you  are  not  able  to  do  this,  by  the  effort  of  your  own  memory, 
you  must  learn  it  from  intercourse  whh  children,  and  watching  the 
operations  of  their  minds  >  while  instruction  is  imparted  to  them  in 
such  a  way,  as  that  they  comprehend  and  profit  by  it.  Many  oppor- 
tunities of  this  kind  will  occur,  which  should  be  improved  with  the 
greatest  care.  Let  me  urge  this  point  upon  you.  The  amount  of  time, 
lost  in  consequence  of  ignorance  of  its  importance,  is  not  only  great, 
but  the  disrelish  which  children  imbibe  against  many  important 
Studies,  is  hardly  less  injurious.    The  unintelligible  mode  of  tb« 
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teacher  becomes  associated  in  his  mind  wiih  ihe  study  itself,  and  not 
unfreqtienily,  tlie  little  learner  sits  down  in  despair  of  being  able  to 
j>ur>iit;  it. 

The  repugnance,  which  many  show  to  the  study  of  Arithmelic 
and  Grammar,  is  generally  the  result  of  unintelligible  inedmds  pur- 
sued by  the  instructor ;  or  is  communicated  from  one  to  anoilicr,  in  ' 
consequence  of  represeniations  of  their  being  dry  and  uninteresting. 
A  professional  gentleman  of  hi^ti  respectabilily  remarked'  to  me, 
tliai  he  never  understood  arithmelic,  till  he  learned  it  from  hear- 
ing his  little  son  repeat  and  explain  his  exercises  in  Colburn's  First 
Lesions.  This,  he  siid,  wis  ou'ing  to  the  manner  in  whicji  he  was 
required  to  study  it  when  a  sciiool-boy,  which  produced  such  a  dis- 
like to  it,  that  he  could  never  overcome  it  in  his  subsequent  course 
of  study.  Hundreds  of  instances  of  similar  characier,  have  passed 
under  my  own  observation  ;  and  1  have  no  douhl,  many  may  be  fur- 
nished by  your  own  recollection. 

4.  Ignorance  of  human  nature,  especially  of  the  nature  of  chil- 
dren, unfits  any  one  for  becoming  a  useful  teacher.  There  are 
cords  which,  if  touched,  will  vibrate  in  harmonious  concord,  and 
others  which  never  fail  of  producing  discord. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  this  fact  is  unknown  or  neglected,  it  csnnot 
be  expected  that  order,  harmony,  and  improvement  can  be  secured 
by  the  labors  of  an  instructor.  Children  are  not  all  alike  naturally ; 
tnd  they  have  been  governed  very  differently,  i  heir  dispositions 
and  tempers  are  various.  One  is  amiable  and  another  the  reverse; 
one  has  been  taught  submission  ta  necessary  laws,  and  another  bas 
(till  to  learn  subjection.  One  can  understand  you  readily,  while  an- 
oider  seem*'  almost  incapable  of  it.  If  you  are  unacquainted  with 
these  facis  iu  detail,  or  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  suppose  that  tbs 
same  manner  is  to  be  adopted  with  all,  you  can  hardly  Sail  of  iojur> 
tog  some. 

Almost  every  variety  of  charircter  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  prima- 
iT  school,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  a  community  of  any  kind.  1  he  only 
difference  is,  that  here  the  bud  or  early  blossom  is  seen  ;  in  older 
communities  the  fruit  has  grown  and  ripened.  It  is  not  only  impor- 
tant to  understand  these,  but  to  know  dtnse  principles  of  human  na- 
ture which  are  nearly  uniform  in  all.  There  is  a  way  to  reach  the 
fympathies  of  every  one  ;  and  to  be  acquainted  with  this,  places  the 
child,  in  a  great  degree,  under  your  control,  if  excited  by  a  benev- 
olent desire  to  do  good  to  your  inieresiing  charge,  you  may  by  this 
key  enter  every  heart,  and  establish  your  influence  over  every  mind. 
Without  possessing  yourselves  of  it  in  some  good  degree,  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  succeed  to  the  satisfaction  of  yourselves  or 
fibers. 
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Abt.  II. — ViLLACB  Association  of  TEACHEiltf. 


[Wa  tn  tuppj  to  give  oui  revien  ■  (krlher  account  of  the  TiUiga  iHociatioii 
of  te«ch«n  whoaa  tormation  we  noticed  some  Ume  linua.  The  obTiaoi  IcMon  to 
Msehert '  Go  and  do  likewiae.'] 

Mr  Editor. — In  the  Annala  for  Feb  1st,  I  gftve  the  outline  of  a 
plan,  commenced  sometime  before,  for  a  meeting  of  teachers  in  the 
town,  ill  which  1  taught  a  school  the  past  winter,  together  with  the 
promise  of  a  further  account  of  our  proceedings. 

That  promise  I  now  purpose  to  redeem.  The  meetings  were 
attended  weekly,  anil  with  increasing  interest,  through  the  winter. 
Our  plan  was  to  have  a  question  proposed  at  the  close  of  each  meet- 
ing, for  discussion  at  the  next.  This  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
teachers  to  direct  their  attention  more  particularly,  to  the  subject  un- 
der  consideration,  9o  that  they  were  prepared  to  express  their  views 
fully  upon  it,  when  they  came  togellier.  The  (luestions  discussed 
were  very  numerous,  embracing  almost  every  topic,  relating  to  the 
management  of  a  school,  and  the  best  melhods  of  instruction.  Some 
of  our  most  interesting  discussions,  however,  were  upou  the  question ; 
'What  are  the  best  motives  to  set  liefore  a  school  to  incite  them  to 
^plicatioiiT'  And  particularly  upon  one  branch  of  it,  viz — Ought 
emulation  ever  to  be  excited  in  any  way  in  the  minds  of  schotarsT 

These  topics  were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  subject  viewed  in 
every  light,  and  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ajtsociation,  that 
it  is  never  admissible,  in  any  case,  to  excite  emulation  in  any  degree. 
Tlie  teachers  were  not  all  able  lo  practice  upon  ihat  plan,  the  past 
,  winter,  as  ihey  '  had  given  out  prizes,'  and  it  was  too  late  to  retract,  al- 
though fully  convinced  of  ihc  deleterious  effects  of  the  system.  They 
■II  determined,  however,  that  tliey  would  never  again  be  accessory  to 
any  such  resulis,  as  invariably  follow  ihe  'prize'  and  'going  op' 
system  ;  that  system,  which  says  to  all,  but  two  or  three,  in  a  elaas; 
Btand  by  for  your  betters — not  tho^,  who  are  more  diligent  or  more 
amiable,  but  those  who  chance  to  be  a  little  more  advanced,  or  who 
are  willing  to  neglect  all  other  objects  for  the  sake  of  attending  ex- 
clusively to  the  obtaining  of  the  prize.  We  must  not  wonder  that  we 
find  almost  every  man  striving  lo  excel  his  neighbor,  or  that  he  will 
use  almost  any  means  to  do  it,  so  long  as  this  principle  is  inculcated 
,in  our  primary  schools.  And  if  ever  the  time  shall  come,  in  which 
each  shall  '  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,'  a  total  change  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Education,  in  this  resppRi,  is  the  'Forerunner'  '  that  must 
precede  it. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  schools  in  this  town  (although 
they  have  been  advancing  for  the  last  two  or  three  years)  have  been 
far  superior,  the  past  winter,  to  what  they  have  ever  been  before. 
It  is  not,  however,  all  attributable  to  the  association,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  sketch,  but  very  much  to  certain  measures,  adopted  by  the 
•chool  Bocifity,  last  autumn. 

They  appointed  an  examining  and  visiting  committee,  consisting  of 
three,  and  mule  it  (heir  duty  to  visit  each  school  u^tbor,  at  Uw 
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com  mi^n  cement  and  close  of  the  lerm;  and  one  of  lliem,  at  least,  to 
visit  it  monthly,  for  which  they  are  to  bring  in  llieir  bill,  and  be  rea- 
ionably  TdnuHerated. 

The  beaehta  uC  ihis  plan  axe  ol>«ioua. — lat.  The  viaitors  feel  iheic 
reaponaibdily  more  fully. — 2d.  It  is  not  easy  lo  find  men  willing  to  de- 
-  vote  their  time  and  strength,  to  the  benefit  of  their  neighbors,  who  are 
u  competent  lo  the  task,  as  themselves,  without  any  compensation — 
and  why  should  they  I  We  do  not  expect  men  to  do  other  kinds  of 
business,  for  us,  without  remunerating  them,  and  why  this  T  -  A  great 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  having  different  books,  in  the  same  branch- 
es; as  for  instance,  in  one  school,  there  were  six  difierenl  authors 
naed  in  geography.  This  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  I  wish 
■ome  way  might  l>e  devised  for  obviating  it  If  you,  sir,  or  some  of  your 
correspondents,  would  bring  forward  some  effectual  plan  for  thia  de- 
nrable  object,  you  would  confer  great  obligation  upon  the  publib  at  .' 
large. 

Of  the  seven  teachers  in  the  district  schools,one  received  $15,44  per 
month,  three  received  $10,00  each,  and  the  remaining  three  averaged 
about  $12,00  each,  together  with  their  board.  I  mention  thia  to  show 
that  the  compensation,  given  here  ia  not  greater,  than  in  most  of  our 
country  towns:  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  not  supe- 
rior to  those  of  most  teachers ;  and  the  only  reason,  which  can  be  as- 
signed, for  the  improved  state  of  the  schools  is,  they  all  *  tried.'  Sever- 
al of  the  teachers  have  introduced  Holbrook's  Geometry  into  their 
•ehools,  with  very  pleasing  results. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  winter,  the  meetings  of  the  association  wer« 
made  public,  and  lectures  were  delivered  upon  various  subjects,  such 
as  Geology,  Astronomy,  Geography,  and  topics  generally  interesting. 
In  fine,  the  interest  excited  in  favor  of  »he  meeting  of  teachers  is  very 
great.  It  is  determined  to  have  it  continued  through  the  summer, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  will  not  be  as  useful  as  in  wintej.  I(  is 
also  determined  (through  individual  enterprise)  that  there  shall  be,  at 
least,  one  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Education,  to  circulate  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  teachers.  Let  others  '  go  and  do  likewise,'  aod  ihey  will 
•ee  their  schools  prosper. 

A  CODNTRV  TEACH BB. 


Art.  Ill — Mbmtal  Diokstiok. 

Mb  Editor. — I  have  been  struck  recently  with  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  operation  of  physical  and  intellectual  digestion  ;  and  per- 
haps the  following  remarks,  may  prcsenl  some  points  which  are  alrea- 
dy familiar  to  your  readers  in  a  new  light 

Several  ingenious  physiologists,  in  making  experiments  oo  the 
atoraach  of  man  and  other  animaia,  have  conlined  food  in  hollow 
aiWer  balls,  and  caused  the  individual  to  swallow  them.  Afler  re- 
mainiDg  in  the  stomach  for  a  long  time,  they  were  thrown  up  by  meaiMi 
of  an  emetic,  wben  it  was  found  that  the  food,  though  ever  n  easj  cCg 
31*  -" 
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digestion,  has  nerer  been  known  to  be  at  all  altered.  When,  how- 
ever, the  balls  are  pierced  with  holes,  and  then  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach,  the  food  they  contain  is  slowly  and  partially 
digested.  We  are  authorized,  therefore,  in  concluding,  that  although 
a  person  were  daily  to  swallow  an  auiouut  .sufficient  to  sustain  him  of 
the  most  nutritous  food  in  the  world,  yet  if  it  were  perfectly  inclosed 
in  hollow  metallic  balls,  he  must  soon  starve. 

Now  we  are  endeavoring,  in  many  of  our  schools,  to  support  and 
nourish  the  mind  by  a  process  quite  as  unreasonable.  Knowledge  is 
'indeed  presented  to  the  child,  but  it  is  so  thoroughly  encased  as  to  be 
as  inaccessible  to  the  mind,  as  food,  in  the  instance  supposed,  is  to  the 
action  of  the  stomach. 

Will  any  one  ask  what  this  impenetrable  covering  is?  The  an- 
swer is  short ;  It  is  language  which  the  pupil  does  not  understand* 
This  is  a  worse  than  metallic  barrier  to  the  child's  improvement. 
He  reads,  spells,  and  commits  to  memory  that  of  which  he  neither 
knows  the  use,  nor  the  meaning ;  to  him  it  is  completely  encased. 
Here  and  there  a  teacher  is  learning  to  perforate  this  hard  covering, 
80  as  to  enable  the  mind  to  act  upon  the  nutriment  presented  to  it. 
This  is  done  every  time  a  word  is  enplained  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  clearly  understood. 

But  suppose  the  covering  with  which  knowledge  is  now  wrapped  up 
were  not  only  perforated  in  many  places,  but  entirely  removed;  would 
the  mind  then  expand,  as  a  matter  of  coursel  The  food  which  is 
digested  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  nourish  the  body.  There  is 
something  else  to  be  done,  besides  what  is  done  by  the  stomach,  be- 
fore the  body  can  be  benefitted.  If  we  could  seize  the  perfectly  form- 
ed chyle,  and  apply  it  to  the  worn  parts  of  the  system,  either  externally 
or  internally,  as  the  mason  would  apply  plaster  to  a  wall,  would  it 
therefore  adhere,  and  answer  the  purpose?  So,  although  knowledge 
were  stripped  of  the  unintelligible  language  in  which  it  is  usually  en- 
cased, something  more  remains  to  be  done  before  the  child  is  any 
wiser  for  it.  The  teacher  can  no  more  apply  facts  so  as  to  make 
them  become  a  part  of  the  pupil's  mind,  without  his  own  co-operation 
and  effort,  than  the  well  formed  chyle  of  the  human  stomach  could  be 
applied  to  increase  the  size  of  the  body,  or  supply  its  waste,  in  the 
same  arbitrary  manner.  As  the  living  power  Ihat  animates  the  hu- 
man frame  must  by  a  process  of  its  oton,  appropriate  to  itself  the 
nutritious  substance,  before  the  body  receives  any  support,  so  before 
the  mind  can  be  nourished,  it  must,  by  a  process  of  its  own,  appropri- 
ate to  itself  the  knowledge  which  is  presented. 

Again,  let  food  be  taken  into  the  stomach  which  the  person  dislikes ; 
which  he  does  not  and  cannot  relish.  Now,  although  in  itself  toler- 
ably wholesome,  yet  if  loathsome  and  disgusting  to  the  taste,  the  di- 
gestive process  is  not  so  complete,  nor  assimilation  so  perfect  as  if  the 
food  were  gratifying  to  the  appetite.  The  whole  digestive  apparatus, — 
nay  the  whole  system,  in  a  measure^  feels  the  violence  done  to  it,  and 
resists,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  encroachment.  Neither  is  knowledge^ 
though  presented  in  ever  so  pure  and  unobjectionable  a  form,  if  not 
adapted  to  the  mental  power  and  taste  of  the  child,  so  useful  to  him 
•■  it  otherwiae  would  be.     AH  the  mental  faculties  resist  the  arbitra- 
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tj  mttack  upon  their  right  of  selection^  and  oppose  the  violence  done 
to  them. 

Lastly,  let  it  not  be  supppsed — as  it  oflen  is  at  the  present  day,  that 
tbefnind  is  nourished,  and  expanded,  and  enlarged,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  ideas  which  are  presented  or  even  received.  There  are 
Kmits  which  the  physical  functions,  in  the  appropriation  of  nutriment 
to  their  support,  cannot  pass.  AH  that  is  eaten,  or  digested,  or  even 
that  passes  into  the  circulation,  is  by  no  means  added  to  that  mass  of 
solids  and  fluids  .which  go  to  make  up  the  animal  body.  Precisely  so 
is  it  in  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  mind. 


Art.  IV, — Physical   Miseducation. 

BOW    TO    RUIN   THR    HEALTH    OF    CHILDREN. 

[The  London  Globe  and  Traveller,  of  Feb  20th  contains  the  following 
xeroarks  of  Mr.  Thackrah,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Leeds,  made  at  a  public 
meeting  at  that  place  to  which  we  adverted  in  our  last  number,  referring,  we 
believe,  to  labor  in  manufactories.] 

I  would  protest  against  children  laboring  at  all,  if  the  necessity  for  it  could 
be  obviated.  The  term  [termination  ?]  of  physical  growth  ought  not  to 
be  the  term,  [commencement  ?]  of  physical  exertion.  The  present  sys- 
tem is,  in  my  opinion,  destructive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  present. 
And  the  hopes  of  future  generations.  I  admit  that  the  effects  of  labor  on 
children  ate  not  always  immediately  apparent 

But  it  has  been  said ;  Can  you  bring  one  instance  of  its  immediate  ef- 
Hfct?  Yes,  I  reply.  Lately  a  lad  was  brought  to  me  with  scrofulous  ul- 
cers on  his  legs.  He  had  been  engaged  in  a  mill,  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  half  past  eight  in  the  evening ;  and  he  lived  at  the  distance  of 
a  nile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  the  place ;  so  that  he  must  have  risen 
in  the  morning  soon  afler  four,  and  not  have  gone  to  bed  much  before  ten 
In  the  evening ;  thus  havin?  little  more  than  three  hours  for  rest,  relaxa- 
tion, and  improvement  No  wonder  that  in  such  cases  the  body  was 
shrunk,  and  feeble,  the  digestive  organs  inpaired,  and  serious  disease  pro- 
duced. 

Though  this  is  by  no  means  a  soHtary  instance,  yet  I  will  allow  that 
esses  of  urgent  disease  are  not  so  numerous  as  most  persons  would 
expect ;  children  are  not  often  incapacitated  for  work.  The  vital  princi- 
ple in  child'^en  is  much  stronger  than  in  adults.  It  long  resists  the  bane-  i 
ful  effects  of  circumstances  and  the  varous  agents  of  disease.  Hence 
children  in  flax  and  shoddy  mills  bear  the  dust  much  better  than  adults. 
But  the  vital  power  itself  suffers — the  strength  of  the  constitution  ia  grad- 
ually exhausted.  Hence  adults,  who  have  been  workecf,  when  children, 
to  an  excessive  degree,  are,  from  the  feebleness  of  their  constitution,  par- 
ticularly liable  to  be  cut  off  by  acute  disease.  Fevers  and  Epidemics  are 
well  known  to  attack,  much  more  frequently,the  weak  than  the  strong ;  and 
to  be  more  frequently  fatal.  For  one  of  the  upj»er  class  attacked  with  ty- 
phus, there  will  be  twenty  of  the  lower. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  debauched,  the  dirty,  and  the  starved  ;  but  to 
industrious  and  respectable  working  people, — persons  who  have  been  earn- 
ing  fair  waives,  but  who  have  been  brought  up  from  childhood  in  mills  sad 
ndotiss*  ^ 

■.M 
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Another  point  I  would  remark,  that  when  these  people  are  not  cut  ofi  by 
fever  and  inflammation,  their  constitutions  are  so  reduced,  that  Uiey  are 
strangers  to  health.  They  live,  it  is  tnie,hut  their  life  is  not  full  life ; — with 
many  it  is  but  a  state  of  lingering  disease.  To  me,  then,  it  appears  that  the 
working  of  children  occasionally  produces  direct  disease ; — in  more  cases  it 
so  weakens  the  constitution  that  persons  are  aflerwards  particularly  liable  to 
be  cut  off  by  acute  diseases ; — and  in  most  cases  it  produces  chronic 
diseases  and  a  state  of  debility  which  is  often  worse  than'  fever  and  in- 
flammation. In  a  word,  the  system  tends  to  produce  a  weak,  stunted  and 
short  lived  race.  The  proposed  measure  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  is 
therefore  recommended  alike  by  patriotism,  justice,  and  humanity.  I  think 
ten  hours  are  enough,  and  too  much. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Education    in    Pennstltania. 

We  have  already  alluded,  more  than  once,  to  the  recent  movement  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  regard  to  common  Education.  In  our  January  number, 
we  gave  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  '  to  devise  and 
recommend  the  most  suitable  mode  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  importance  of  a  system  of  Common 
Schools.' 

This  Committee  in  their  report  state,  that  while  liberal  provision  has 
been  granted  to  colleges,  academies,  and  the  higher  departments  of  leam- 
inj^,  no  aid  has  been  afforded  to  common  schools,  which  are  alone  adapt- 
edto  the  exigences  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  say  it  is  a  well 
authenticated  fact,  calculated  to  startle  every  reflecting  citizen,  that  Penn- 
sylvania has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sons  and  daughters^  who  are  entirely 
JestUute  of  the  means  of  intellectual  culture ! — that  while  memorials  and  pe- 
titions from  various  parts  of  the  state  have  been  repeatedly  sent  to  the  legis- 
lature, praying  for  a  system  of  general  Education,  that  body  fully  aware  of 
the  supineness  and  indifference  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  Educa- 
tion, have  believed  that  any  legislation  on  the  subject  would  be  unpopu- 
lar, and  have  not  therefore  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  act. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  the  belief  that  every  measure  of  import- 
ance must  emanate  from  the  people, — that  legislatures  will  not  act  on 
this  subject  contrary  to  the  known  wishes  of  their  constituents,  and  that 
the  Kditors  of  the  public  papers  throughout  the  state  can  hardly  be  expect- 
ed to  act  on  any  other  principles ; — the  committee  suggest,  as  the  only 
course  to  be  pursued,  the  importance  of  direct  appeals  to  the  people.  To 
effect  this,  the  three  following  methods  are  proposed. 

1.  To  endeavor  to  awaken  attention  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
For  this  purpose,  communications,  should  be  well  written,  and  have  a  di- 
rect and  obvious  bearing  upon  the  importance  of  Education  in  forming 
the  character  and  preparing  human  beings,  individually  and  socially,  for 
usefulness  and  happiness. 

2.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  speak  the 
German  language,  it  is  deemed  an  important  point  to  seek  out  some  en- 
lightened and  philanthropic  German  who  should  devote  himseif,  by  his  la- 
bors and  influence  to  the  work  of  addressing  that  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. 
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3.  In  idditionto  these  measurps.an  agPtitor  agents,  sliould  be  employ- 
ed lo  deliver  public  lectures  and  addreasea,  of  a  plain  and  practical 
chuacter,  to  the  people,  and  endeavor  by  every  judicious  means  to  etiliit 
■ttention  to  the  subject.  To  render  the  labors  of  an  agent  more  effectual, 
be  should  be  familiar  willi  tlie  valuable  improvement!  which  have  been 
made  in  elementary  instruction,  within  a  few  years,  both  in  this  country 
and  others ;  and  should  be  able  to  assiiit  in  establishing  on  a  proper  basis, 
inbntile  and  other  establishments  in  towns  and  populous  villages,  and 
ustBt  in  qualifying  teachers — females,  especially,  to  take  charge  of  them. 

The  Committee  believe  that  there  are  parents  and  teocbcis  to  be  found 
IB  many  parts  of  the  state,  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  co-operate  in  ef- 
forts of  tbia  kind,  nnd  l!iu«  lay  a  foundation  for  extensive  and  important 

Dr  Webiteb'i  School  Books. 

We  copy  from  the  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine,  conducted  by  Judge 
HalUlhe  following  remarks  on  'Cobb's  Critical  Review  of  Dr.  Webster's 
aeries  of  books  for  systematic  instruction  in  the  English  Language.' 

'Thf  psmpHet  is  written  with  great  care  and  labor.  The  composition  is 
Dot  always  grninmatical — a  serious  error  in  one  who  writes  on  philology. 
But  the  work  ia  evidently  that  of  a  shrewd  investigating  mind.  Divested 
of  its  petuience  and  virulence,  it  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  public, 
and  might  have  been  useful ;  but  every  well  regulated  mind  will  recoil 
from  the  kind  of  critieism  which  is  here  bestowed  on  a  venerable  man,  who 
has  spent  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  is  deservedly  ranked 
among  its  grentcst  benefactors.  Mr.  Cobb  has  proved  conclusively,  that 
tiie  dictionary  i^  not  a  prrftct  performance,  and  that  the  English  Language, 
notwithslandini;  all  the  efforts  of  Dr  Webster,  remains  about  as  irregujaras  ' 
it  was  beforo  he  began.     All  this,  we  presume,  would  have  been  conceded 

'But  if  Dr  Webstercould  not  change  the  genius  of  the  language,  and 
ftx  that  which  ia,  in  its  nature,  un/lrcj,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  work 
■■to  be  condemned.  He  has  reaped  a  harvest  of  fame,  aucb  as  no  nan 
baa  gathered  in  that  field  but  Dr  Johnson.  He  has  given  to  the  world  a 
won,  which,  imperfect  as  it  may  he,  approaches  perfection  nearer  than  any 
other  productinn  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a  work  which  was  not  prepared  in 
•  day ;  but  is  tho  result  of  years  of  toil,  of  deep  thought  and  laborious  re- 
Harch.  Its  auilior  has  struggled  through  privation  and  poverty,  through 
nnbelief,  neglect  and  reproach — through  obstacles  in  short,  which  nou- 
ing  short  of  the  most  arduous  leal,  and  the  most  patient  courage,  could 
base  enabled  hinilc  ' 


*  He  has  lived  to  see  a  life  of  labor  crowned  with  an  old  age  of  honor ;  and 
-we  believe  that  his  countrvmen  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  tear  from 
bis  brow  the  laurels  eainea  by  half  a  century  of  useful  and  severe  mental 


'B    THI  DirrBKENT  LiTTIR*     or  TBB 

Th«  940  pages  of  Dr.  Webster's  octavo  Dictionary  are  distributed  to  the 
Mir«ral  letters  nearly  as  follows.  S  has  104  pages ;  C,  103 ;  P,  76 ;  A,  66 ; 
C64;  R,5I;  B,49;T,45;  I,  44;  E,  43;  F,42;  M,41;  H,3ai  U,31; 
O,  28 ;  L,  27 ;  W,  25 ;  O,  20 ;  V,  15 ;  N,  13;  J,  Q,  K,  6  each  ;  Y,  2 ;  Z, 
1 ;  X  1-3.  It  thus  appears  that  S  is  the  initial  of  more  words  In  the  Eng- 
lUi  language  than  any  other  letter.  Of  the  words  spelt  with  C,  7  pafee 
are  with  C,  pronounccif  a*  S.  Adding  these  7  to  the  104,  and  subtraeUog 
thtisn  from  tne  102  beginning  with  C  we  hare  111  pages  of  vords  begni- 
niog>  with  S,  mora  by  16  pages  than  belong  to  any  other  letter,  and  nearij 
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one  eighth,  or,  more  accurately,  two  seventeenths  of  all  the  words  of  th» 
language.    Truly  we  are  a  nation  of  hisscrs. 


The  U5K!iown  Teacher. 

An  individual  has,  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  offered  his  cenri* 
ces,  as  a  Teacher,  gratuitously,  and  has  conducted  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  where  his  offers  have  been  accepted,  in  a  very 
able  manner,  always  concealing  his  name.  Yesterday's  mail  brought  ut 
the  advertisement  headed  ^pro  bono  publico,"  with  the  c&sh  inclosed  to 
pay  for  its  insertion.  We  wish  some  of  the  friends  to  poor  children  here, 
would  attend  to  this  offer,  as  we  have  a  great  desire  to  see  among  us  an 
individual  who  has  excited  so  much  curiosity,  and  so  unostentatiously  con- 
ferred benevolent  actions  on  the  rising  generation. 

Montreal  Gazelle, 


INTELLIGENCE. 
American  Lyceum. 


The  American  Lyceum  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York,  on  Friday  May  4th.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  with 
marks  of  interest  on  the  part  of  its  members  greater  than  heretofore.  Wa 
have  only  room  for  a  brief  sketch  uf  its  proceedings. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  President,  Hon.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  stat- 
ing that  ill  health  would  prevent  his  attendance,  and  oblige  him  to  resign 
the  office  assigned  him.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr  Griscom,  the  first 
Vice  President;  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Day  of  Connecticut,  Hon.  Thomas 
A.  Greene  of  New  Bedford,  and  Prof,  rotter  of  Washington  College, 
were  appMnted  a  committee  of  arrangements. 

The  first  day  was  passed  in  hearing  the  reports  of  last  year,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  and  in  receiving  information  concerning  the  slate  of  Ly- 
ceums generally,  which  was  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  The  sec- 
ond day  was  occupied  chiefly  with  the  reading  of  several  interesting 
CSS  lys  relative  tu  Education,  and  the  general  business  of  the  Institution. 

On  Monday,  several  essays  and  communications  were  also  presented, 
and  a  number  of  pupils  from  the  public  and  infant  schools  of  the  city 
were  examined,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Seton.  The  Constitution 
so  amended  that  persons  might  become  life  directors  of  the  Institution, 
on  payment  of  $100;  life  members,  on  payment  of  $20 ;  and  annual  mem- 
bers, on  paying  $3,  annually.  The  executive  Committee  were  requested 
to  prepare  a  monthly  paper,  of  4  to  8  pages,  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
information  on  the  subject  of  Lyceums ;  to  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Institution,  and  to  Lyceums  throughout  the  country. 


HAifovr.R  Academy  and  Indiana  Theological  Seminary. 

The  institution  is  located  in  South  Hanover,  Jefferson  county,  Indiana, 
six  miles  below  Madison,  on  the  bluff  of  the  Ohio.  I^  consists  of  a  Liter- 
ary department  embracing  a  course  of  instruction  similar  to  that  pursued 
in  other  Colleges  in  this  country,  which  has  been  about  five  years  in  suc- 
cessful operation  ;  and  a  Theological  Department  recently  established. 
Connected  with  these  is  a  preparatory  school ;  and  it  is  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  primary  school  for  instruction  in  elementary  branches. 

Eacn  student  is  required  to  labor  at  letattwo  hours  a  day,  in  the  gmrdea 
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titoa  tite  farm.  Provisian  la  however  to  be  msde  for  atechfttiical  einploj- 
nenCs,  where  these  nre  preferred. 

The  Theological  ileparlmer.l  has  aLihrary  nflOOC choice  volunieB,»ilh 
tke  prospoct  of  iloublms  its  size  the  present  aeneon.  Besides  this,  the 
■t'ldenltf  have  access  to  the  Libraries  of  the  Professors,  consisting  of  about 
ADOO  volumes. 

'  The  academical  -ear  is  divided  into  two  sessions  of  five  months  ench^ 
The  price  of  tuition  in  the  College  is  §7,50;  but  in  the  Theological  De- 
partment the  Uiitiiii)  is  gratuitous.  Board  is  estimated  at  $),  a  week ;  but 
Ibe  labor  of  those  sluiieuU  who  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  estimated  at  5 
cents  an  hour,  piijs  GO  cents  a  week;  tind  tboFc  who.  maintoin  a  re«pecta- 
Ue  standing  in  tlie  c\&is  are  allowed  to  Ubnr  at  the.s&nic  rate  enough  to 
pay  the  whole.  Boys  under  fJAeea,  and  those  whu.wurk  at  mechanical 
■Biployraents,  are  paid  areaaonablo  price,  but  the  terms  are  nutat present 
fts^d-    The  number  of  students  on  the  catalogue  at  present  Is  about  4U. 

The  aititation  ia  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  the  tone  of  public  mnralii  in 
tta  town  and  vicinity  excellent  In  proof  of  this  may  be  liienlroneJ  the 
flu;t  that  ardent  spirits  are  excluded  from  the  family  and  social  circles;  nw 
even  permitted  during  the  season  of  harvest,  at  ho  use -raisings,  &c.  Spir- 
its cftQnot  be  obtained  at  the  groceries  and  taverns. 

The  Nevi  York  Appbeatices'  Ltbrart. 


TTio  general  Society  of  Mechanics  and  TradeamBO  of  ihii  city,  with  charac- 
larlilic  and  tn«t  ciinmendable  zoal,  are  taking  measurea  for  the  improvunient 
■F  the  Apprenticea'  Library,  and  the  eitenaioD  of  the  means  of  education  and 
MlBlIectDal  iinprovenienl. 

Thiiy  praposB  lo  raiie  (SO.OfH)  nt  $25,0011  by  dnnalinnl,  to  eslabliah  male  and 
Ikaal''  Kcboidg  on  a  mire  extended  plan,  with  a  deparlmeiil  ombmcing  the  Clis- 
i^,  Mitheniatic*,  Architecture,  Drawing,  Dcaivn  and  I'ivil  Engineering.  They 
MM  prnpoi?  to  open  a  larger  room  fur  the  Library,  with  one  or  more  reading 
(iMnn  for  Mechinici  and  Apprentice!;  and  finally  a  lecture  roum  provided  with 
iljeinical  and  philompbical  apparatus.  A  nobis  institution  this  will  indeed  be — 
Wirlhy  of  a  librral  and  intelligent  society,  and  a  great  honor  to  the  city,  as  well 
a>a  nrpsuard  to  thausanda  of  youth.  The  Society  propose  to  purchase  a  auil- 
M»  building,  large  enoui;hTor  all  Ihe^e  depailmenta.  Mora  than  l,40Uappren- 
Oaes  are  now  regular  readers  of  the  Library,  which  contaiai  10,000  volunica. 

JV.   y.  -Mp, 

A  NiwiriPEH  »T  SwiB  River,  f.V™  Holland.) 

The  singular  phenomenon  hna  been  eihibiled  lo  ua  of  a  newspaper  published 
■t  Swan  River,— a  leatiianoy  of  the  great  advaiiceoient  of  lhi»  u^e  in  culliva- 
tfea  of  intellect  be  /ond  tlioie  which  preceded  it,  since  there  perhaps  never  ex- 


oolony  whert>  an  attempt  at  the 
.y  intelligent^  through  the  medium  of  a  periodical  preaa,  was  ever  made 
w  H  early  a  period  aAer  the  first  formation  of  the  society,  as  in  this  Inatanoe  of 
Bwan  Iiiver.  The  jiurnnl  ia  entitled  the  FrttvuiBllt  Gatttte,  a»d  Waltm 
AulraJian  Journal.  The  firBl  number  bears  date  March,  1931.  The  prelinii- 
BUy  article  la  very  fairly  written.  fiaua. 

BiKoaLEi   NEwar^PiR. 

The  Bimbay  pgpera  contain  a  notice  ofa  new  weekly  paper,  published  in 
tbo  Bengalee  language,  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  edited  by  a  Isarneij 
Hindoo.'  In  th9  first  and  secoiid  nnmbera  were  articles  on  the  liberty  of  the 
native  press,  and  on  the  trial  by  jury,  which  bad  been  purchased  with  lo  muoh 

»»idity,  that  both  ware  oulof  print.     It  appears  under  lb*  title  of  '  f '^      " 

Cewmoddy,'  or  '  Tbe  Moon  of  lotelligeDc*.' 
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PROPOSKD   C057K2ITI0ff   OF    SURDAT   ScHOOL  TsACUBRS. 

The  Board  of  officers  and  managers  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  at 
a  stated  roeetinf  held  at  Philadel^la,  on  the  10th  cff  April  last,  proposed  and  re- 
commended a  National  Convention  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  Sundaj 
Schools.  A  preliminary  meeting  for  th€  purpose  of  taking  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  23d  of  the  present  month ;  which  all 
Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  other  officers  of  Sunday  Schools  are  invited  to 
attend. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Although  somewhat  personal  in  its  character,  we  cannot  withhold  the  follow- 
ing extracts  of  a  letter  from  Pxof.  Schwartz  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
now  75  years  old,  and  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  education  in  Germany,  to  the 
Editor,  alluded  to  in  our  number  for  April.  We  have  omitted  the  titles  whieh 
German  politeness  requires,  but  which  do  not  belong  to  an  American  vocabu- 
lary. 

'  Heidelberg,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  30th  Jan.,  1832. 

At  length  my friend,  I  reply  to  your  letter.    I  should  have  done  it  long 

since,  but  1  hoped  to  find  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  at  the  same  time,  soms 
literary  communication.  As  none  yet  offers,  I  dare  not  any  longer  delay,  sinea 
your  letter  has  informed  me  of  your  safe  arrival  beyond  tlie  ocean,  and  sinee 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me  the  first  number  of  your  work  on  Eduefr> 
tion.  I  placed  it  in  the  University  Museum  here,  which  contains  a  reading  room, 
and  it  was  received  with  thankfulness.  1  have  to  request  that  yon  will  send 
the  continuation  of  your  work,  and  mention  the  price  and  the  place  where  ths 
Librarian  of  the  University  here  can  send  tlie  money.  I  must  also  request, 
that  they  be  sent  by  the  least  expensive  conveyance. 

*  I  also  received  the  last  month,  via.  Hamburg,  two  books  addressed  by  yoor 
hand;  *  The  Journal  of  the  Literary  Convention  at  New  York,'  and  tlie  <  Lec- 
tures before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,'  in  Boston.  I  have  present- 
ed both  to  the  University.  I  unite  my  thanks  with  the  thanks  of  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  to  you  and  to  the  excellent  institutions  in  whose  name  they  an 
sent,  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 

'  The  efforts  on  behalf  of  science  in  your  country  are  to  us  a  most  gratifying 
spectacle.  The  German  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  other  nations, 
and  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  Germany  is  constantly  directed  to  the  liteim- 
ture  of  other  countries.  We  are  especially  delighted  with  the  new  life  in  rtA- 
erence  to  education  which  seems  in  the  United  States  to  rival  the  exterior  pros- 
perity. For  you  have  well  said  that  on  this  depends  the  welfare  of  futore 
generations,  ft  i»  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  see  your  name  in  connection  with 
both  these  institutions,  and  welcome  your  first  enbrts  in  the   cause. 

For  your  treatise  upon  Vocal  Music  and  its  introduction  into  schools,  1  press 
your  hand,*  as  all  our  brethren  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  will  do.  Our 
thanks  for  this  be,  that  we  pray  God  to  bless  your  endeavors,  and  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  of  their  success.  I  shall  embrace  the  first  occasion  to  com- 
municate a  part  of  yonr  animating  address  to  the  German  public.  1  shall  also 
prepare  some  notice  of  the  Lectures  of  the  Institute,  for  they  please  me  much, 
and  the  whole  plan  deserves  to  be  made  known  in  Germany.  The  literary 
convention  is  already  noticed. 

*  1  hope  to  send  you  my  thoughts  upon  the  higher  and  lower  schools,  in  a 
work  wnich  will  be  printed  the  next  summer  as  a  supplement  to  my  history  of 
Education,  entitled  '  The  Schools  and  their  various  relations.' ' 

With  great  respect. 

Yours,  cordially, 

ScnwARTZ. 

"^  A  German  expression  for  pleasure  and  thanks. 
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Art.  I. — CoifMOK  Schools. 

fTBE  following  communication  we  think  deserres  the  attention  of  our  nmi 
if  and  we  hope  will  call  forth  similar  accounts  (or  rather  more  favorable  one^ 
fiom  other  places.] 

That  there  are  defects,  and  glaring  ones,  too,  in  our  common 
schools,  is  a  fact,  to  prove  which,  it  is  only  necessary  to  become 
acquainted  with  these  institutions.  That  such  should  be  the  case 
with  those  fountains  which  ought  to  send  forth  kn^tjaUdge  and  vir- 
tuous principles,  is  truly  humiliating  to  this  boasted  land  of  science. « 
Facts  show  that  they  must  be  radically  changed  before  they  can  be 
called  good  schools. 

Perhaps  the  state  of  schools  in  one  town,  may  serve  to  show,  in 
iome  degree,  their  general  character  throughout  the  different  sec- 
tions of  ^ew  England.     For  the  last  two  winters,  the  writer  of  this 
has  been  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  schools  in  the  town  of 
,  county  of  ■,  Massachusetts. — ^In  this  town,  consist- 

^Dg  of  1,300  inhabitants,  there  have  been  heretofore,  seven  dis- 
tricts, but  lately  one  of  them  has  been  divided ;  making  now  eight 
in  all.  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  full  report  of  each  school, 
but  owing  to  the  neglect  of  some  of  the  teachers,  or  to  some  other 
source,  this  could  not  be  procured.  A  general  account  of  them, 
however,  may  be  given. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  each  district,  has  been  about  fifty : 
perhaps  it  may  have  exceeded  that.  One  school,  however,  has 
lenerally  numbered  from  sixty  to  seventy.  The  daily  number  q( 
wis  school,  has  been  less  than  forty.  As  a  general  thing,  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  has  only  comprised  two  thirds  of  the  numbor 
belonging  to  the  different  schoob.  These  have  been  kept  from  six 
to  nine  months  in  the  year, — three  months  by  male  teachers,  and 
the  remainder,  by  female.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  these  schools 
have  been  kept  by  those  who  have  passed  through  their  prepara- 
tory course  for  instruction,  in  the  same  schools  which  they  teach, 
«r  in  others  in  the  town,  of  the  same  character.  Hence,  no  teacher 
can  be  qualified  for  his  station  so  long  as  the  schools  remain  in  the 
state  in  which  they  have  been  for  some  years  past. 

They  have  been  conducted  on  what  is  called — and  with  propri- 
e^— the  old  system.  The  books  used  are  altogether  unfit  for  chil- 
dren. Previous  to  the  year  1830,  Pike's  Arithmetic  was  consid- 
^ed  a  standard  work,  sbce  which  time,  in  some  of  the  schools, 
systems  have  been  introduced  which  are  more  rational.  RmBbg 
tlooks  are  various. — ^The  English,  and  Historical  Readers,  filtro- 
duction  to  the  English  Reader,  Introduction  to  the  National  Read* 
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er,  and  Child's  Assistant — Cumming's,  Marshall's  and  £merson'» 
Spelling  Books.  Three  teachers,  during  the  pastiirinter,  have  ad* 
hered  to  the  old  systems  of  Arithmetic.  To  show  the  feelings  of 
one  of  diem  respeetiag  Colbum's  First  Lessons,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  state  a  ikct  which  occurred  within  a  few  months.  A 
young  man,  a  men^r  of  a  private  school,  found  a  question  in  thi» 
Arithmetic,  the  solution  of  which  is  given,  in  part,  in  the  keyt— ^-^ 
fdiich  seemed  to  hyn  to  be  mcorrect.  He  applied  to  his  teacher^ 
who  was  of  the  same  (pinion.  He  then  a^ed  the  teacher,  before 
mentioned,  whom  he  happened  to  meet  shortly  after,  if  he  wouki 
•xamine  ^  question,  that  he  might  ascertain  whether  it  was  inoop* 
veot  or  not.  He  replied,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  book — it  was  good  for  nothing — there  was  out  m  U| 
sebool,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  have  that  removed. 

Grammar  has  been  extensively  introduced — generally  Murray^i, 
though  in  one  school,  IngersolFs  is  now  used.     Teachers  have 

Enerally  thought  that  they  must  set  their  pupils  about  this  stud^ 
fere  they  comnlenced  Arithmetic.  The  work  used  may  not  \m 
so  objectionable  in  itself,  as  the  manner  m  which  it  ha§  been  used.^ 
I  do  not  consider  the  book,  however,  a  suitable  one  for  beginner% 
of  any  age.  Children  were  required  to  commk  the  grammar  ttr 
memory.  This  was  studjfing  grammar!  It  may  be  said,  and 
with  truth,  that  scarcely  one  understood  anytliing  that  he  bad  pas»> 
ed  over*  One  boy  observed  to  me,  that  he  studied  grammar  many 
winters,  but  never  knew,  as  he  termed  it — ^  the  meaning  of  it^ 
He  thought,  however,  that  '  if  he  had  spent  as  much  time  upon 
Geography,  he  should  have  known  something.'  For  the  truth  of 
his  last  remark,  I  will  not  vouch  ;  let  k  speak  for  itself.  The  dff^ 
forent  studies  of  the  schooh  have  been  conducted,  like  that  of 
Chumniar,  that  is,  not  understandingly.  Perhaps  (Seography  has 
been  attended  to  more  rationally  than  anything  else  ;  Siou^  tbb 
has-been  without  apparatus.  In  these  schools,  as  in  many  others 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  very  few  things  are  thoroughly  imdei^ 
stood, — and  those  few,  not  till  the  pupil  has  been  dnlkd  many 
years  upon  them ;  when  they  might  have  been  learned  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Teachers  have  found  the  schools,  on  entering  them,  in  a  hodi 
state,  and  have  left  them  no  better  than  they  found  them.  Thejr 
have  followed  the  beaten  track  of  their  predecessors,  without  dar-^ 
mg  to  call  in  question  any  of  their  proceedings,  or  exanun- 
mg  for  themselves,  whether  things  had  been  right  or  wrong — ^wilii* 
out  introducing  anything  new,  which  would  be  really  improvements^ 
for  fear  of  combating  die  long  established  prejudices  of  the  peo[Je« 

(M  and  young,  from  the  child  of  four  years  to  the  young  nsav 
of  ei^teen  or  twenty,  attend  the  same  school,  which  is  a  greatevSr 
The  younger  one^,  have  nothing  assigned  them  by  the  iMcher 
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i|o  pain  their  attendoo,  and  therefore  are  restless,  and  form  habits 
which  often  injure  thnn  through  life.  As  a  general  thing,  iromdie 
age  of  four  to  eight  or  ten,  they  do  nothing  but  read,  or  rather  look 
4Hferj  their  spelling  or  reading  book.  Many  a  child  has  nothing 
Imt  the  dry,  uninteresting  task  of  the  spelling  book  for  years. 
This  course  tends  to  form  habits  of  idleness,  that  are  seldom  if  efer 
ranoved. 

The  school-houses  are  small  and  badly  constructed.  It  mi^  be 
liere  obsenred,  that  the  scbool-houses  of  this  town,  are  like  Aoseof 
tfie  adjacent  towns.  The  general  size  may  be  about  twentyfoor 
fcetlong,  and  eighteen  or  nineteen  wide ;  and  the  bei^tof  dyewaOa 
M/ven  feet.  If  the  house  is  warmed  by  a  stove,  it  is  placed  in^die 
flriddle  of  the  floor,  directly  in  the  place  that  should  be  unoccupied. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  one  district  to  erect  a  new 
house,  but  the  majority  say — '  It  is  as  good  as  that  which  our  fath- 
ers had-— we  were  educated  in  the  same — some  of  our  Me  men 
were  educated  there — ^therefore  it  is  good  enough.^ 

The  schools  have  been  conducted  without  much  system.  Readiiig 
Ae  fintt  thing  in  the  morning,  beginning  with  the  first  class,  and  ao 
4own  to  the  lowest.  The  exercise  of  reading  in  the  afternoon,  the 
flame  as  in  the  forenoon.  If  there  were  recitations  in  (Geography, 
Arithmetic,  &c.  they  were  attended  to  after  reading,  as  circumMn- 
ees  would  permit.  The  duties  of  the  day  closed  with  an  exercise 
firom  the  Spelling  book.  The  pupils  were  arranged  on  the  floor, 
Kke  the  coltimns  of  words  in  the  spelling  book,  upon  which  they 
are  drilled.  These  columns  have  their  heeid  and  foot^  so  that  u 
me  misspells  a  word,  his  neighbor  takes  it ;  if  he  spells  it  correctly, 
he  changes  place  with  his  classmate. 

This  IS,  in  some  degree,  a  description  of  the  schools  in  one  town, 
hut  it  will  answer  for  many.  We  talk  loudly,  in  our  public  journals, 
ihout  the  good  schools  of  New  England,  but  experience  has  taug^ 
me  that  these  good  schools  are  to  be  found  only  m  favored  places— 
*iew  and  far  between.*  In  many  places,  any  one,  calling  himself 
a  $duH>lmaster,  is  employed,  provided  he  will  engage  for  smaD 
Wl^s  to  teach  a  school ! — ^to  train  up  young  immortals  for  their 
place  on  earth,  and  for  their  native  heaven ! 

Teachers  are  unqualified  for  their  duty,  public  opinion,  in  our 
eountry  towns,  respecting  schools,  is  low,  and  now  the  question 
arises ;  What  shall  be  done  ?  Will  our  legislative  provision  amount 
to  anydiing  more  than  a  name,  unless  the  people  themselves  take 
an  interest  in  this  work?  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  unless  there 
b  an  inunediate  change  in  the  minds  of  many,  more  serious  evib 
win  resnh  than  have  ever  resulted  heretofore.  The  alarm  should  be 
founded  throughout  the  land,  till  the  people  are  awake  to  their  du^, 
and  performing  it.  S.  P.  D. 
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Mant  spelling  books  contain  one  or  two  tables  of  the  abbrevia" 
tions  in  most  common  use.  As  soon  as  cbtldren  in  our  schools  en 
read  with  tolerable  rapidity,  they  are  usually  required  to  commit 
them  to  memory.  This  is  done  partly  from  a  conyiction  of  their 
titility,  and  partly  to  furnish  the  pupils  with  employment. 

But  as  they  are  repeated  by  the  scholars  in  school  from  day  10 
day,  it  commonly  happens  that  the  younger  pupSs  learn  them  if 
rote;  so  that  no  studying  them  is  demanded.  From  this  very 
fact,  however,  in  part  at  least,  their  knowledge  is  often  very  imper- 
fect. ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  present  remarks  is  to  exhibit  some  emu* 
into  which  most  pupils  fall,  because  they  learn  them  wholly  by 
rote,  and  never  have  them  properly  explained.  For  example,  I 
have  found  many  pupils,  and  even  teachers^  who  would  read 
<  Messrs  Howe  ii  Smith,'  thus ;  ^  Gentlemen  Sirs  Howe  b  Smith,' 
because  the  spelling  books  say, '  Messrs. — Gentlemen,  Sirs.'  Now^ 
had  they  ever  attended  to  the  subject,  but  for  one  moment,  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  observe,  that  tlie  author  of  the  spelling 
book  did  not  intend  this,  but  only  left  it  at  their  option  to  say  either 
*  Gentlemen  Howe  &  Smith,'  or  *  Sirs  Howe  &;  Smith.'  To  take 
both  the  appellations,  was  no  more  his  intention  than  that  ^  Dr, 
Brown,'  should  be  read  *  Doctor  or  Debtor  Brown.' 

This  subject  may  seem  trifling  to  many  ;  and  if  it  were  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind,  or  if  it  were  confined  to  a  few  obscure  school^ 
it  might  justly  be  deemed  so ;  but  when  we  find  it,  in  some  parts  of 
our  country,  so  general  as  to  excite  the  surprise  of  a  whxAe  Board 
of  School  Visitors,  when  for  the  first  time  they  learn  that  the  prao* 
tice  is  erroneous,  it  certainly  cannot  be  an  unimportant  matter. 

A  few  inore  errors  of  a  kindred  character  will  now  be  men- 
tioned. Fur.,  which  is  defined  '  to  witj  namdy^^  that  is,  to  wit,  w 
namely,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  choose  between  the  two,  is  veiy 
generally  read  at  schools  to  wit  namely.  The  same  remark  b  true 
of  fsf  though  it  rarely  occurs  except  in  books  connected  with  civil 
or  judicial  concerns.  £ven  those  which  have  but  one  definition, 
such  as  e.  g.,  i.  e.,  L.  S.,  and  more  which  could  be  named,  if  it 
were  necessary,  ofien  perplei  children,  who  can  repeat  the  table 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  not  only  at  school,  but  even  through  much 
of  their  remaining  lives. 

How  easy  would  it  be  for  a  teacher  to  prevent  all  this,  by  prae^ 
tical  examples  on  a  slate  or  black  board.  Let  him  write  down 
auch  examples  as  were  introduced  above,  and  holding  up  the  slatB 
to  the  view  of  the  whole  class,  inquire  how  they  should  be  read* 
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It  would  require  but  a  few  lessons  of  this  sort  to  give  them  a  (hoi> 
ough  and  practical  understanding  of  the  whole  subject ;  would  save 
much  time  ;  and  prevent  their  carrying  with  them  into  life,  much 
error. 

Remarks  of  the  same  kind  maj  be  applied  to  capitals  and  nume- 
nls.  There  are  few  children  in  our  schools  who  cannot  repeat  the 
rule  for  placing  capital  letters ;  yet  there  are  very  few  indeed  who 
do  not  make  egregious  blunders  when  they  attend  to  composition. 
They  will  begin  most  of  the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being — some- 
limes  all  of  them — ^with  a  small  letter.  The  inteijection  O,  and 
£fequendy  the  pronoun  I,  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Now,  of  what  possible  use  is  it  to  take  pains  to  commit  the  rule 
lo  memory,  and  spend  time  in  reciting  it  every  day,  when  it  answers 
DO  practical  purpose  in  the  end  ?  A  few  lessons  on  the  slate  or 
Uack  board  would  explain  the  whole  subject,  and  fix  the  ideate  if 
not  the  words f  in  the  pupil's  mind.  How  much  error,  and  re- 
proach, and  mortification,  would  thus  be  prevented ! 

If  the  errors  alluded  to  were  the  result  of  heedlessness  alone,  the 
case  would  be  altered.  But  in  fact  many  persons  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  can  write  a  good  hand,  and  compose  with 
a  great  deal  of  propriety  in  other  respects,  are  found  to  use  small 
letters  for  the  pronoun  I,  and  inteijection  O.  How  diminutive  it 
makes  a  fine  piece  of  composition  appear,  even  when  written  in  an 
elegant  hand ! 

The  fault  is  in  the  prevailing  methods  of  instruction,  which  rea- 
der nothing  intelligible.  The  practical  application  of  the  ruUi^ 
tsc.,  which  the  pupil  now  barely  commits  to  memory,  is  what  is 
wanted. 

The  remarks  here  made  are  applicable  in  a  degree  to  the  com- 
mon method  of  teaching:  the  numeral  letters.  But  as  ehildren 
are  early  taught  to  read  Uie  New  Testament,  n^ere  these  letters 
often  occur,  a  partial  knowledge  of  their  use  is  usually  obtained ; 
•8  far,  at  least,  as  fifty  or  sixty.  Beyond  this,  their  ideas  are 
ivfaolly  confused  and  indefinite.  An  Obsxrveb. 


Abt.  III. — Rise  and  Paogress  of  the  Philadelphia  Sooiett 
FOR  THE  Establishment  and  Support  of  Charity  Schools. 

This  useful  Society  hod  its  origin  in  1799.  A  few  youoj^  men 
IB  Philadelphia  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  the  long  evenings  of 
winter  for  social  conversation.  At  one  of  these  meetings  it  was  sug- 
ffjMed  that  they  might  employ  their  time  profitably  in  die  gratuitous 
sBstroclion  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  commoa  English 
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briuiches.  The  pttn  waa  approred,  antl  kmiMifitftely  adopted ;  and 
this  little  band  coasisting  of  not  more  than  nine  apprentices,  clerks^ 
.  and  young  men  just .  commencing  business,  began  their  operations 
by  opening  an  evening  school,  at  which  from  twenty  to  thirty  children 
attended.  The  members  officiated  as  teachers  by  rotation.  Their 
united  contributions  during  the  first  season  were  only  $16  37;  theii 
expenditures  somewhat  less. 

The  next  year  the  society  was^  enlarged.  In  June,  1801,  a  day 
school  was  opened.  Each  member  of  the  association  now  con- 
tributed one  dollar  a  month  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  benevolent 
purpose.  The  association  which  had  been  hitherto  called  by  anothec 
name,  now  adopted  its  present  constitution  and  title. 

By  means  of  the  bequest  of  a  benevolent  German  citizen,  Christo* 
pher  Ludwick,  who  died  this  year,  the  society,  about  five  years  after* 
wards,  came  into  possession  of  funds  lo  the  amount  of  about  $13,CK)0. 
But  without  delaying  their  measures  till  they  should  receive  the 
bequest,  the' society  in  1803  erected  a  neat  two^toried  brick  school 
house.  By  the  influence  of  the  late  Dr  Rush,  who. had  become  one 
of  the  members,  $2,800  were  subscribed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
building  and  the  lot  of  land  on  which  it  was  located. 

At  this  period  the  number  of  scholars  was  about  sixty,  but  after  ih^ 
completion  of  the  building,  which  was  in  1804,  the  increase  was  more 
rapid.  In  1809  the  number  was  278.  There  was  also  about  this 
period  a  considerable  increase  of  funds  in  consequence  of  donations, 
legacies,  and  the  contributions  of  new  members. 

Hitherto  none  but  boys  had  Ifeen  received.  In  18II  a  school  was 
established  for  girls ;  which  at  the  close  of  1812,  contained  186  pupil& 
The  income  of  the  society,  from  this  time,  enabled  them  to  expend 
about  $1,700;  and  to  educate  upwards  of  400  scholars  annually. 

In  1814,  a  library  was  established  for  the  institution.  This  wu 
effected  principally  by  th^  donations  of  the  citizens,  including  several 
libieral  booksellers.  The  library  consisted  at  first  of  400  volumes^ 
but  it  has  since  been  increased  to  600 ;  M'hich  are  all  well  selected. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  society,  it  appears,  that  since  its  first 
establishment  it  has  given  more  or  less  instruction  to  5,235  boys,  and 
3,596  girls ;  many  of  whom  are  now  respectable  and  useful  citizens. 
The  history  of  the  institution  is  a  most  striking  example  of  *  greoi 
results  from  smaU causes* 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  an  average  of  452  pupils  in 
the  schools.  The  number  of  boys  who  were  admitted  is  220 ;  girls, 
265:  discharged,  230  boys,  and  233  girls.  The  present  number  of 
pupils  is  230  boys  and  222  girls.  Of  the  latter,  159  are  instructed 
in  sewing,  and  taught  to  cut,  make,  and  mend  clothing  for  them* 
selves  and  others ;  thus  qualifying  them  to  become  useful-  and  practical 
members  of  society  in  whatever  sphere  they  may  be  called  to  mo^. 
The  girls  belonging  to  the  sewing  department  are  divided  into  tfare^ 
classes ;  two  of  which  attend  on  alternate  days,  thus  devoting  two 
days  in  the  week  to  this  employment,  and  the  remaining  class  attend 
but  one  day  in  the  week. 

We  are  indebted  for  these  interesting  facts  to  the  Editor  of  Poal< 
im*8  Daily  Advertiser. 
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Abt.  IV. — ^Practigal  Lesson.  ' 

Objects. 

[In  the  'Jjectures  to  Female  Teachers  on  School-keeping,'  by  MrS.  R. 
Hidl,  just  published,  we  find  several  excellent  plans  sugg^etted  for  calling 
into  exercise  the  thinking  powers  of  children,  among  which  is  the  follow- 

The  teacher  holding  in  her  hand  the  fragment  of  a  stone,  asks — Child- 
ren, do  you  see  what  I  have  in  my  hand  ?  C.  Nothing  but  a  piece  of 
■tone.  T.  Well,  what  do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  do  with  it  ?  Ist  C. 
I  don't  know.  2d  C.  Talk  to  us  about  it  Sd  C.  Tell  us  to  think  about  it 
T,  Can  any  one  of  you  think  of  anything  to  say  about  it?  [A  pause.] 
T.  Who  made  it  ?  C.  God  made  it ;  for  he  made  everyUiing.  T.  Dia 
he  make  it  for  any  purpose  ?  C.  He  did,  for  nothing  is  made  in  vain.  T. 
Ctn  you  think  of  any  use  to  which  stones  are  applied  ?  Each  one  who  can 
think  of  anything  may  tell  me.  C  To  make  walls. — To  make  door- 
•teps. — Houses  are  underpinned  with  stones. — Do  not  people  pave  streets 
with  stones  ? — I  have  seen  a  Jumse  made  of  stones.  T.  Anything  else  ? — 
7%ink.  C  Mill-stones  to  grind  com  and  wheat  with. — I  went  over  a 
bridge  once  that  was  made  of  stones.  T.  Can  any  one  think  of  anything 
else  ?  C  Hearths  are  sometimes  made  of  st')ne8. — Jambs  are  also  mado 
of  marble,  which  is  t)ne  kind  of  stone.  T.  Who  can  think  of  anvthing  else 
for  which  stones  are  useful  ?  C  I  remember  of  reading  that  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  is  made  of  stone. 

The  teacher  may  ask  the  question  several  times ;  and  when  no  one  can 
think  of  any  other,  she  may  explain  the  mode  of  obtaining  lime  from  stone* — 
the  value  of  plaster  stone  as  manure,  &c. 

At  another  time  she  holds  up  a  nail  and  asks — What  is  this,  children  ? 
C-  A  nail.  T.  What  is  it  made  of?  C.  Iron.  T.  Can  you^tell  me 
where  iron  comes  from — does  it  grow,  as  trees  do  ?  C  No,  it  is  obtained 
from  the  ground.  T.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  that  is  made  out  of 
iron  ?  C.  Yes — a  knife,  a  chain,  an  axe,  a  crane,  a  hoe,  a  part  of  ploughs 
•nd  harrows.  T.  Can  you  tliink  of  anything  else  ?  C.  Yes — the  stove  is 
made  of  iron.  T.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  ?  C  Yes — a  horse 
■hoe.     T.  Anything  else  ? 

When  the  teacher  has  elicited  every  answer  that  can  be  given  by  the 
children,  she  varies  her  questions,  and  inquires  whether  it  is  very  useful, 
whether  people  could  live  in  civilized  society  without  it,  or  whether  iron 
or  copper  is  more  useful.  The  conclusions  they  will  be  able  to  form  will 
be  generally  found  correct  The  chief  benefit  of  this  course  is,  the  exer- 
cise of  mind  it  gives  to  children.  They  are  led  to  think,  to  examine,  and 
to  inquire,  and  will  thus  be  led  to  form  habits  of  reflection, 

A  knife,  book,  pen,  piece  of  glass,  watch,  flower,  stick,  &c.  may  be  used 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  exercise  will  always  receive  attention. 

The  course  may  be  varied  by  proposing  questions  like  the  following. 

Can  any  child  mention  anything  that  is  great?    Why  is jpreat  ?  Who 

will  mention  something  that  is  good  ?    Why  is good  ?    Mention 

■omething  that  is  valuable.    Why  is valuable  ?    Can  you  mention 

*  Freqneot,  short  and  simple  explanations  of  this  sort,  will  interfst  the  pupils, 
and  enable  the  teacher  to  keep  up  their  attention  a  considerable  time  ;  yet  can- 
tioB  should  be  used  not  to  exJutust  a  subject,  lest  they  should  resume  it  with  re- 
hNUnc«  afterward. 
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anything  that  is  beantiful  ?  Why  is  it  beautifUl  ?  Tell  me  of  something 
that  is  mean,  unkind,  cowardly,  wicked,  yirtuous,  benevolent,  lorel^, 
praiseworthy,  Slc.  Slc.  In  giving  answers  to  these  questions,  children  wiQ 
often  discover  reflection  surprising  to  any  one  who  has  never  made  the 
experiment. 

If  it  is  asked,  how  much  time  should  be  occupied  in  lessons  of  this  char- 
acter ?  This  must  always  be  determined  by  circumstances.  In  every  pri- 
mory  Mchodf  however,  some  part  of  both  the  morning  and  afternoon  ought 
to  be  thus  occupied. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rbguijitions  of  the   Schoox*  Committee  of  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Art  1.  As  all  the  instructors  derive  their  authority  from  this  boardy 
they  shall  be  alike  responsible  to  it  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  ap> 
propriate  duties.  In  instances  of  unfaithfulness  in  office,  it  shall  be  toe 
duty  of  the  Prudential  Committee  to  represent  the  same  to  the  sub-com<* 
ralttee  of  the  school  in  Question,  and  through  them  to  this  board ;  that 
any  abuse  of  their  confidence  may  be  promptly  corrected. 

Art  2.  The  instructors  shall  be  punctual  in  ftheir  attendance  at  the 
houni  appointed  for  opening  the  schools,  and  shall  require  like  punctuality 
of  the  scholars ;  and  as  great  evils  have  been  experienced  in  consequence 
of  numerous  instances  of  tardiness  and  absence,  instructors  are  required 
to  carry  into  effect  the  following  rules :  — 

Firit.  The  exercise  shall  ccmimence  punctually  at  the  hour  assigned 
for  opening  the  schools. 

Second,  The  door  of  the  school  room  shall  remain  open  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  commencement  of  the  exercises,  and  ahaU  then  he  closed ;  and 
no  scholar  who  is  then  absent  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  school,  until 
the  exercises  are  again  commenced  on  the  succeeding  part  of  the  same 
1  day,  or  the  following  day.  Provided  however,  that  durmg  the  winter  quar- 
ter, an  extension  of  five  minutes  shall  be  allowed  to  scholars  living  more 
than  one  mile  from  the  school. 

nvrd.  No  scholar  shall  be  permitted  to  be  absent  from  school  except 
in  case  of  sickness,  or  death,  in  the  family  to  which  said  scholar  belongs. 

Fowih.  When  any  scholar,  not  entitled  to  be  excused  for  either  of  these 
reasons,  shall  have  been  absent  twice  in  a  month,  said  scholar  ithall  be 
forth wiUi  dismissed  from  the  school,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  join  the 
same,  except  by  virtue  of  authority  previously  obtained  from  a  member  of 
the  sub-committee  of  the  district  Provided  however,  that  in  cases,  ia 
which  it  shall  appear  that  boys  or  girls  are  unable  to  attend  school,  except 
during  a  part  of  the  time,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  sub-commitlees, 
upon  being  satisfied  of  the  facts,  to  grant  permission  to  such  individuals 
to  attend  school  thereafter  on 'such  conditions  as  the  circumstances,  in  te 
case,  may  seem  to  require. 

Art  3.  Strict  regard  shall  also  be  paid  to  the  hours  assigned  for  clos- 
ing Uie  schools ;  and  no  scholar  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  before  the 
same,  except  at  the  request  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  expressed  person- 
ally at  the  time,  or  by  note,  or  special  messenger. 

Art  4.  No  new  scholar  shall  be  admitted  to  any  district  school  ex- 
cept on  Monday  of  each  week,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  at  any 
one  time  under  one  teacher,  shall  not  exceed  sixty* 
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-  Art  5.  No  child  under  seven  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to  a  dis* 
Irict  school,  kept  by  a  master,  between  the  last  of  November  and  the  last 
of  March.  Provided  however^  that  children  live  years  old  may  attend 
■nch  school,  in  a  district  not  containing  sixty  scholars ;  in  which  case 
male  children  shall  have  the  preference.  Whenever  there  are  in  any 
•Qch  school,  more  than  sixty  pupils  over  seven  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
«hall  be  dismissed,  until  the  number  be  reduced  to  sixty. 

Art.  6.  No  child  under  four  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  to  a  dis- 
trict school,  kept  by  a  mistress  ;  nor  under  six  years  where  tiie  number 
txf  scholars  exceed  sixty ;  in  which  case  female  children  shall  have  the 
firefbrence* 

Art.  8.  It  is  recommended  that  the  morning  exercisep  of  the  schools 
eommence  with  reading  the  scriptures ;  and  the  evcnmg  exercises  be 
concluded  in  the  same  manner. 

Art.  9.  In  case  of  bad  behaviour  of  any  scholar,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  instructor  to  inform  the  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  of  the  circumatan 
ces ;  and  the  prudential  committee  shall  have  power  to  expel  such  scholar 
from  school,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  member  of  tlie  school  com- 
mittee— nor  shall  such  scholar  be  restored  until  there  has  been  given  full 
«nd  open  manifestation  of  contrition,  as  well  as  satisfactory  evidence  of 
«mendment 

Art  10.  Every  instructor  shall  keep  an  accurate  bill,  in  which  shall  be 
recorded  the  names,  ages,  and  absence  of  the  pupils,  and  such  other  par- 
ticulars of  their  conduct,  as  shall  enable  the  committee,  at  each  visitation, 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  their  proficiency. 

Art  11.  Two  half  days  each  week,  the  days  of  Annual  Fast,  and 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  Day,  and  the  Fourth  of  July,  may  be  allowed 
M  holidays  ;  and  no  others  shall  be  allowed,  except  by  special  vote  of  the 
School  Committee. 


Plait  for  Emplotino  the  Illinois  School  FtiND. 

The  school  fund  of  Illinois  amounts  to  $82,000^  This  fund,  (which  is 
annually  accumulating  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,)  at  6  per  cent  inter- 
est, would  produce  an  annual  revenue  available  to  common  schools,  of 
about  $5,000.  At  10  per  cent,  interest,  (and  who  would  not  give  that  with 
ample  security,)  the  income  would  be  $8,200.  The  number  of  children 
ano  youth,  in  Illinois,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years,  all  of  which 
vught  to  be  in  school,  is  about  64,000.  To  divide  this  sum  between  these 
cimdren,  as  payment  for  tuition,  would  give  twelve  and  a  half  cMs  to 
«ach  scholar,  per  annum.  This  would  not  pay  for  quite  four  days'  tuition 
at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  quarter. 

Now  with  ail  due  deference  to  the  congregated  wisdom  of  the  state, 
which  the  people  may  elect  to  meet  at  Vandalia  next  winter,  we  will  sug- 
'gest  the  following  project 

A  poor  young  man,  by  laboring  two  hours  in  a  day,  can  be  supported  at 
anr  of  the  public  or  private  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  common 
■ehools,  in  board  and  tuition,  for  thirty  dollars  per  annum.  For  the  want 
of  this  thirty  dollars,  hundreds  of  very  promising  youth  would  rejoice  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  oj^ortunity,  if  they  could  have  this  aid.  Now 
for  the 

Project. 

Let  the  legislature  organize  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  school 
{bad,  and  authorize  this  board  to  loan  annually,  for  three  years,  thirty  dol- 
lar! a  year,  to  such  indigent  youth  of  good  moral  character  as  may  apfdy , 
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each  county  receiving  its  ahare — bia  (nends  givinf  good  security  ibr  re- 
funding the  money.  Let  these  beneficiaries  annimlly  ozhtbit  to  the  goT» 
emor  a  certificate  of  their  good  morala  and  pfogress  io  study.  At  tho 
expiration  of  three  yeara,  it  is  presumed  they  wiU  be  thcronghly  qoali(M 
to  teach  a  first  rate  schooL  If  then  these  beneficiaries  shall  teach  a  good 
school  in  this  state  for  the  three  consecutive  yean  following,  of  which 
fact  they  shall  produce  the  certificate  of  the  county  commissioners'  coorti 
then  the  loan  they  have  received  in  their  education  shall  be  cancelled.  If 
they  do  not  teach,  it  shall  be  refunded  with  interest  Thus  applied,  $5,000 
would  educate  166  students.  Suppose  150  of  these  taught  school  for 
three  years — ^themselves  having  been  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  bnsi* 
ness, — and  their  schools  had  an  average  of  25  scholars, — the  number 
taught  would  be  3,750  pnpila.  Many  of  these  would  become  teachers  in 
turn.  If  any  one  can  invent  a  better  scheme  than  this  to  make  the  inter* 
est  of  the  school  fund  available,  and  diffuse  the  blessings  of  edueatioo 
through  the  peculation  of  our  state,  we  will  cheerfully  surrender  our  pio- 
jeet  to  his.  JUtnott  jM^pcr. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


LiHE  Semiitart,  Ohio. 

''  Lane  Seminary  is  only  two  miles  distant  firom  Cincinnati,  and  embraces  two 
distinct  departments, — a  Literary  and  Theological  school.  I^A  preparatory  or 
grammar  school  ibr  boys  from  ten  to  fifteen  yeanof  age,  to  be  connected  with 
the  literary  department,  is  also  contemplated.  The  liberal  fUnds  and  endoii^ 
ments  of  tnis  institution  will  undoubtedly  secure  the  best  possible  means  of  in* 
■traction  in  both  departments.  The  enA>wments  of  the  theological  department 
especially,  are  oncommonly  ample. 

When  the  buildings  about  to  be  erected  shall  be  oompleted,  160  students  csa 
be  accommodated,  each  with  a  single  room.  Tuition  in  the  theological  depart^ 
ment  is  gratuitous ;  in  the  literary  department,  $80  a  year.  Room  rant,  vul^ 
light,  washing,  &c.  $10,  and  board  $40  per  annum. 

The  connection  of  manual  labor  with  study  at  this  seminaiy  will,  howeWf 
redoes  the  expenses  almost  to  nothing.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  instito* 
tion  that  every  student  shall  devote  not  less  than  three  kaure  each  dav  to  agriaii^ 
turtU  and  meehameal  (sisr,  the  value  of  which  is  to  be  dednetea  ftom  their 
expenses.  Some  of  the  students  have  in  this  way  paid  their  board,  and  otheis 
the  entire  expense  of  the  literary  department,  $70.  Others  still  earn,  by  school 
keeping  or  other  employments,  during  the  winter  vacation  of  three  months, 
enoogh  to  defray  the  annual  expense  of  their  clothing.  Boys,  unaoeostomsS 
to  laM>r,  have  earned  from  $15  to  $30,  in  40  weeka.  The  manual  labor  depart 
ment  is  undei  the  charge  of  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly  a  menber  or  the 
Oneida  Institute. 


WXIVAK  FkMALB   ScHOOLS  OV  IlfXHrSTRV. 

The  '  Female  Society,'  which  has  been  establtehed  in  Weimar,  under  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  has  been  actively  usefU  during  die 
past  year.  The  schools  of  industry  which  the  society  have  opened,  have  givoi 
instruction  to  3,967  children,  of  wfaiom  several  hundreds,  as  well  as  adult  Ibmalaai 
have  been  maintained  by  employment  in  spinning.  The  Grand  Duehesa  fire> 
quently  visits  these  schools,  and  oestows  rewards  on  those  pupils  who  are  most 
attentive  and  industrious.  In  the  asylum  for  the  education  of^orpbans  and  de^ 
titute  children  of  the  better  class,  there  are  at  present  IB  pufdls ;  and  the  insti- 
tmisn  eoatjnoes  to  assist  the  objaets  of  its  oara,  altar  thoy  have  ^ttad  its  sesf . 


I  ♦ 
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This  inBtitation,  ettablished  at  Lima,  Livingston  County,  was  opened  on  the 
9d  instant;  Rev.  Samuel  Luckey,  D.  D.  Principal.  The  year  is  divided  into 
two  tenns.  Tuition  in  the  English  department  $6  a  te^rro  ;  in  the  languages 
•nd  mathematics,  ftlO.    Board  and  incidental  expenses  $1  50  a  week. 

There  is  a  Femsle  department  connected  with  the  institution.  Tuition  M  a 
tonn  for  the  solid  branches ;  $7  50  when  the  ornamental  branches  are  adaed| 
•acept  music,  which  is  $10  a  term.    Miss  Elisa  Rogers  is  the  principal. 

PoiLic  Schools  in  Philadelphia. 

W«  have  received  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  the  First  School  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  fh>m 
"wUeh  we  extract  the  following  facts,  in  regard  to  the  Lancasterian  Schools  in 
that  District 

These  schools,  twelve  in  number,  and  containing  4,003  pupils,  are  conducted 
OB  the  Lancasterian  plan.  Among  them  is  a  model  school  of  about  400  pupils.  On 
tka  pupils,  including  906  which  are  permitted  to  attend  other  schools  within  their 
raspeotive  sections  of  the  district,  f97,595  15,  have  been  expended  during  th« 
past  year.  During  the  fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Lancasterian 
plan  was  adopted,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  sustained  in  them  at  the  public 
•nense,  is  44,427. 

The  subject  of  the  education  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Controllers,  and  a  plan  for  an  improved  Infant 
School  has  been  submitted  to  them  and  accepted.  They  even  contemplate  at  no 
great  distance  of  time,  to  establish  a  Model  Infant  School,  wherein  Teachers 
might  be  qualified  to  apply  and  cany  out  the  system. 

Ontario  County  Lyceum. 

At  the  sepii-annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  Canandaigua,  May  lUth, 
to  which  Inspectors  and  Teachers  of  Schools,  and  other  friends  of  education, 
were  specially  invited,  information  was  requested  of  the  delegates  fVom  the 
■areffai  town  Lyceums,  on  ths  foUowinr  points,  which  we  would  suggest  as 
proper  topics  for  other  occasions  of  this  kind. 

1.  How  have  the  meetings  of  your  Lyceum  been  conducted  ?  2.  What  means 
havo  been  adopted  to  exert  an  influence  on  schools  ?  3,  Have  School  Teachers 
MBerally  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Lyceum .'  If  not ;  why  ?  4.  What  in- 
floonce  has  been  exerted  on  those  who  have  attended .'  5.  Into  faiow  many  schools 
im  jfoor  town  has  any  school  apparatus  been  introduced ;  and  if  anv,  what  has 
been  its  effect  ?  G.  What  proportion  of  time  has  been  lost  duriitf  tne  last  yrin- 
tor  in  your  schools,  by  a  want  of  ftiel,  by  the  poor  state  of  the  scnool-houses,  or 
bf  any  other  cause  ?  7.  Have  vour  Inspectors  visited  your  schools,  and  what 
■dTantages  have  resulted  from  tneir  visits?  8.  What  has  been  the  influence  of 
joar  Lyceum,  in  exciting  a  desire  for  mental  improvement  in  your  community 
gonorafly  ~ 


? 


Instruction  in  Manufactories. 
In  several  of  the  large  manufactories  of  Leeds,  a  plan  has  been  recently 
adopted  of  establishing  on  the  premises,  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  uiose  connected  with  the  establishment.     In  one  of  them,  120  boys  and  70 
nils  are  receiving  instruction  as  day  •scholars,  in  rooms  erected  for  the  purpose,  on 
flieir  premises ; — and  arrangements  are  in  preparation  to  meet  an  increase  of 
wholars  and  improve  their  classification.   Tne  parents  of  the  children  contribute 
o  Bioderate  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  this  establishment.    In  two  establish- 
Bonts,  masters  are  provided  by  the  firms,  who  instruct  the  children  employed, 
both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon ;  for  which  purpose,  tUUed  tniervols  ors  oi- 
imoed  ky  tkmr  emplotfers.    These  examples  aro  likely  to  be  followed  *,  and  cannot 
Mi  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  effects. 


Society  for  promoting  Manual  Labok  among  thk  Jews. 
There  is  a  Society  at  Darmstadt,  under  this  name,  which  already  affords  tho 
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means  of  education  to  250  youths ;  and  aooists  them  in  clothing 
providing  tools,  and  supplying  other  necesoarioo. 
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Pbiladblfhia  Housb  of  Bsrv«B. 

Thif  is  an  Institution  whose  object  is  to  provide  an  asjlom  for  those  who 
have  taken  the  first  steps  in  a  Ticioos  coarse,  and  instead  of  suffering  them  to 
become  regular  tenants  of  the  almshouse  or  the  prison,  a  burthen  to  the  commu- 
nity, or  the  subjects  of  an  ignominious  and  early  deatn,  to  provide  them  with  a 
tolerable  education,  give  them  skill  in  some  useful  employment,  render  them 
strong  and  healthy ;  and  give  them,  above  all,  industrious  and  moral  habits. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  institution  on  the  first  of  January,  1831,  was 
132 ;  of  which  number  87  were  boys,  and  45  girls.  During  the  year  1831,  the 
number  received  was  123 ; — 99  boys  and  24  girls.  During  the  same  period  96 
were  discharged,  including  two  who  died ;  a^  there  remamed  in  the  House,  on 
the  let  of  January,  1832, 157. 

The  boys  are  employed  in  book-binding,  boot  and  shoe-making,  tailoring,  aad 
in  Ynanufacturing  brass  and  cut  nails,  band  boxes,  watch  chains,  &c.    The  gidr 
are  generally  employed  in  house  work. 

The  number  of  boys  who  have  alreadjr  been  placed  out  as  apprentices  is  39 ; 
of  whom  15  have  l>een  indentured  to  tanners,  5  to  shoe-makers,  3  to  sIom- 
Iteepers,  and  the  remainder  to  various  occupations.  Ten  girls  have  been  ap- 
prenticed, all  of  them  to  learn  house-wifery. 

Only  one  inmate  of  this  institution  has  yst  been  returned,  aAer  having  been 
once  discharged.  The  public  expense  on  account  of  the  institution  does  not 
exceed  $1  25  a  week  to  each  pupil. 


Turkish  Gazxttx. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  a  weeklv  newspaper  has  been  recentiy. 
issued  at  Constantinople.  The  appearance  of  the  first  newspaper  in  that  great 
city  is  an  interesting  cy^ent. 

The  first  eight  or  ten;  numbers  have  reached  this  country.  The  paper  is  print- 
ed on  a  handsome  sheet;  in  the  French  language  $  and  entitled  *  Le  MoBitear 
Ottoman.' 

We  are  glad  to  find,  from  the  first  number,  that  the  Sultan  takes  considerable 
interest  in  the  subject  of  Education.  During  the  last  summer  he  visited  a  few 
of  the  cities  of  I'urkey  in  Europe ;  and  on  his  return  to  Ck>nstantinople,  he  paid 
great  attention  to  the  schools.  The  populace  crowded  to  welcome  him  back; 
and  boats  awaited  him,  filled  with  the  children  of  the  Turkish  schools  of  C^ob- 
stantinople,  under  the  charge  of  their  teachers.  The  Sultan  gave  $50,000  to 
the  Turkish  schools,  $20,000  to  tlie  Greek,  and  $7,500  to  each  of  the  Arminiaa 
and  Jewish  schools,  and  $5,000  to  the  Catholic. 

On  the'  day  when  the  heir  apparent  began  his  course  of  religious  instmo- 
tion,  the  militia,  the  troops,  and  the  people  assembled  on  the  plains  of 
Ibrahim  Aga,  and  the  children  of  the  scnools  we^re  also  drawn  out,  fbmislK 
ed  with  tents,  and  presented  with  a  donation  of  money.  All  this,  certainly 
indicates  a  liberality  of  views  and  feelings,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  *  Sublimt 
Porte.' 


Jkwisb  School  at  Paris. 

Thii  school,  which  is  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Jewish 
'  Soeitty  dei  ^mis  du  Tramiilf'  maintains  and  educates,  at  this  moment,  300  mi» 
pils,  the  children  of  the  poorer  class  of  Jews  in  the  French  metrupolis.    For 


sufiiced  not  merely  to  teach  the  pupils  reading,  writmg,  and  arithmetic,  but  ta 
instruct  those  of  them  in  mathematics,  grammar,  and  nnear  design,  whom  tha 
necessities  of  their  parents  do  not  call  away  from  the  establishment  at  an  earir 
^e.  Even  after  their  education  is  considered  as  completed,  the  society  fintf 
them  a  master,  at  an  expense  of  2700  francs  a  year,  raiseu^by  voluntary  subscript 
tion,  and  when  they  are  capable  of  working  for  themselves,  provides  them  with 
tbols. 
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Abt,  I. — On  Government  in  Schools. 

Lectures  to  Female  T^cKers  on  School  Keeping,  by  S.  IL  Hall.  Rieb- 
trdfloOf  Lord  &  Holbrook.    18mo.  pp.  179. 

The  lectures  of  Mr  Hall  to  female  teachers,  abound  with  that 
jMractical  good  sense  and  experience  which  are  characteristic  of 
tfat  former  series  on  school  keeping,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  lady  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  common  schools,  who 
feels  the  need  of  aid  in  her  task,  or  is  disposed  to  avail  herself  of 
the  experience  of  others.  To  such  we  connot  offer  a  better 
leconmiendation  than  the  following  lecture  extracted  from  it.  To 
others,  the  book  will  be  useless. 

'  On  entering  your  school-room,  one  of  the  first  questions  you  will 
tsk  ,  is,  How  ought  these  children  to  be  governed? — and  another 
will  follow,  How  can  /  govern  them  ? — To  suggestions  on  these  sub- 
jects, I  now  invite  your  attention. 

1.  How  ought  children  to  be  governed  in  school  ? 

They  are  intelligent  beings,  and  of  course  are  to  be  governed  as 
each.  '  They  are  able  to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  between  right 
and  wrong;— or  if  not,  when Jirst  placed  under  your  care,  they  may 
•oon  be  made  capable  of  doing  it.  They  have  sensibilities ;  they  can 
easily  distinguish  between  a  smile  and  a  frown, — between  a  friend 
tad  an  enemy.  They  may  be  moved  by  kindness  or  unkindness, — 
they  are  capable  of  being  influenced  by  various  kinds  of  motives. 

They  ought  then  to  be  governed  as  rational,  and  not  as  irrational 
beings.  The  brutes  must  be  controlled  as  brutes.  The  whip  and 
the  goad  may  be  the  most  necessary  instruments  with  them,  as  they 
•re  mcapable  of  appreciating  your  reasons,  or  of  understanding  the 
giound  of  the  requisitions  you  make.  Not  so  with  those  whom  you 
are  to  control  and  govern.  They  are  intelligent,  and  can  compre- 
bend  principles,  and  draw  inferences  from  them.  The  following  di- 
rections present  the  general  course  I  wish  to  recommend. 

1.  Require  nothing  of  your  pupils  which  is  unreasonable.  Some 
demands  must  be  made,  if  you  would  have  the  school  a  source  of  en* 
joyment  to  them  or  of  pleasure  to  yourselves.  But  in  all  these  you 
are  to  consult  both  their  good,  and  your  moral  obligations.  Whatever 
will  lay  a  foundation  for  their  highest  improvement,  cannot  be  neglect- 
ed with  impunity.  And  whatever  is  not  necessary  to  this,  you  cannot 
justly  demand. 

Do  you  ask  what  requisitions  may  reasonably  be  made  of  them? 
The  answer  must  be  varied  with  circumstances.  But  in  general 
terms,  they  ought  always  to  attend  to  the  objects,  for  which  they  are 
famished  with  the  means  of  instruction.  If  able  to  study,  they  mast 
be  required  to  do  it.     If  able  to  learn  a  lesson,  they  must  be  obliged 
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Philadslfhia  Housb  of  Bsrv«B. 

Thii  is  &n  Institation  whose  object  is  to  provide  an  ujlmn  for  those  who 
have  taken  the  first  steps  in  a  Ticioas  coarse,  and  instead  of  suffering  them  to 
become  regular  tenants  of  the  almshoase  or  the  prison,  a  burthen  to  the  commu- 
nity, or  the  subjects  of  an  ignominious  and  early  deatn,  to  provide  them  with  a 
tolerable  education,  give  them  skill  in  some  useful  employment,  render  them 
strong  and  healthy  ;  and  give  them,  above  all,  industrious  and  moral  habits. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  institution  on  the  first  of  January,  1831,  was 
132 ;  of  which  number  87  were  boys,  and  45  ^irls.  During  the  year  1^1,  the 
number  received  was  123 ; — 99  boys  and  24  girls.  During  the  same  period  96 
were  discharged,  including  two  who  died ;  and  there  remamed  in  the  House,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1832, 157. 

The  boys  are  employed  in  book-binding,  boot  and  shoe-making,  tailoring,  and 
in  manufacturing  brass  and  cut  nails,  band  boxes,  watch  chains,  &c.  The  girb> 
are  senerally  employed  in  house  work. 

The  number  of  boys  who  have  already  been  placed  out  as  apprentices  is  39 ; 
of  whom  15  have  been  indentured  to  larmers,  5  to  shoe-maJLers,  3  to  store- 
keepers, and  the  remainder  to  various  occupations.  Ten  girls  have  been  ap- 
prenticed, all  of  them  to  learn  house-wifery. 

Only  one  inmate  of  this  institution  has  yet  been  returned,  aAer  having  been 
once  discharged.  The  public  expense  on  account  of  the  institation  does  not 
exceed  $1  25  a  week  to  each  pupil. 


Turkish  Gazette. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  a  weeklv  newspaper  has  been  recently 
issued  at  Constantinople.  The  appearance  of  the  first  newspaper  in  that  great 
city  is  an  interesting  c^ent. 

The  first  eight  or  ten'  numbers  have  reached  this  country.  The  paper  is  print- 
ed on  a  handsome  sheet;  in  the  French  language ;  and  entitled  *  Le  Moniteor 
Ottoman.' 

We  are  glad  to  find,  from  the  first  number,  that  the  Sultan  takes  considerable 
interest  in  the  subject  of  Education.  During  the  last  summer  he  visited  a  few 
of  the  cities  of  I'urkey  in  Europe ;  and  on  his  return  to  Ck>nstantinople,  he  paid 
great  atiention  to  the  schools.  The  populace  crowded  to  welcome  him  back ; 
and  boats  awaited  him,  filled  with  the  children  of  the  Turkisli  schools  of  ron- 
stantinople,  under  the  charge  of  their  teachers.  The  Sultan  gave  $50,000  to 
the  Turkish  schools,  $20,000  to  the  Greek,  and  $7,500  to  each  of  the  Anninian 
and  Jewish  schools,  and  $5,000  to  the  Catholic. 

On  the-  da^  when  the  neir  apparent  began  his  course  of  religious  instme- 
tion,  the  militia,  the  troops,  and  the  people  assembled  on  the  plains  of 
Ibrahim  Aga,  and  the  children  of  the  srnools  were  also  drawn  out,  furnish- 
ed with  tents,  and  presented  with  a  donation  of  money.  All  this,  certainly 
indicates  a  liberality  of  views  and  feelings,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  '  Sublime 
Porte.' 


Jewish  School  at  Paris. 

This  school,  which  is  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Jewish 
'  Society  dei  ^mis  du  Travail,'  maintains  and  educates,  at  this  moment,  300  pu- 
pils, the  children  of  the  poorer  class  of  Jews  in  the  French  metropolis.  For 
several  ^ears  past  they  have  been  entirely  clad  throuj|rh  the  liberality  of  M.  de 
Rothschild.  It  is  extraordinary  how  much  is  done  with  ^e  scanty  funds  which 
this  school  possesses.  An  income  scarcely  exceediujg^  6000  francs  ($1125)  has 
sufficed  not  merely  to  teach  the  pupils  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  to 
instruct  those  of  them  in  mathematics,  grammar,  and  nnear  design,  whom  tte 
necessities  of  their  parents  do  not  call  away  from  the  establishment  at  an  early 
age.  Even  after  their  education  is  considered  as  completed,  the  society  fin<b 
them  a  master,  at  an  expense  of  2700  francs  a  year,  raisea  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, and  when  they  are  capable  of  working  for  themselves,  provides  them  with 
tbols. 
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Art.  I. — On  Government  in  Schools. 

Lectures  to  Female  T^ehen  on  School  Keeping,  by  S.  IL  Hall.  Rieh- 
trdflon,  Lord  &  Holbrook.    18mo.  pp.  179. 

The  lectures  of  Mr  Hall  to  female  teachers,  abound  with  that 
practical  good  sense  and  experience  which  are  characteristic  of 
tfat  former  series  on  school  keeping,  and  ought  to  be  m  the  hands 
of  every  lady  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  common  schools,  who 
feels  the  need  of  aid  in  her  task,  or  is  disposed  to  avail  herself  of 
the  experience  of  others.  To  such  we  connot  offer  a  better 
leconunendation  than  the  following  lecture  extracted  from  it.  To 
others,  the  book  will  be  useless. 

'  On  entering  your  school-room,  one  of  the  first  questions  you  will 
tsk  ,  is,  How  ought  these  children  to  be  governed? — and  another 
will  follow,  How  can  /  govern  them  ? — To  suggestions  on  these  sub- 
jects, I  now  invite  your  attention. 

1.  How  ought  children  to  be  governed  in  school  ? 

They  are  intelligent  beings,  and  of  course  are  to  be  governed  as 
each.  '  They  are  able  to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  between  right 
and  wrong;— or  if  not,  when Jirst  placed  under  your  care,  they  may 
•oon  be  made  capable  of  doing  it.  They  have  sensibilities;  they  can 
easily  distinguish  between  a  smile  and  a  frown, — between  a  friend 
aad  an  enemy.  They  may  be  moved  by  kindness  or  unkindness, — 
they  are  capable  of  being  influenced  by  various  kinds  of  motives. 

They  ought  then  to  be  governed  as  rational,  and  not  as  irrational 
beings.  The  brutes  must  bo  controlled  as  brutes.  The  whip  and 
the  goad  may  be  the  most  necessary  instruments  with  them,  as  they 
are  incapable  of  appreciating  your  reasons,  or  of  understanding  the 
ground  of  the  requisitions  you  make.  Not  so  with  those  whom  you 
are  to  control  and  govern.  They  are  intelligent,  and  can  compre- 
hend principles,  and  draw  inferences  from  them.  The  following  di- 
rections present  the  general  course  I  wish  to  recommend. 

1.  Require  nothing  of  your  pupils  which  is  unrecLsonahU,  Some 
demands  must  be  made,  if  you  would  have  the  school  a  source  of  en* 
joyment  to  them  or  of  pleasure  to  yourselves.  But  in  all  these  you 
are  to  consult  both  their  good,  and  your  moral  obligations.  Whatever 
will  lay  a  foundation  for  their  highest  improvement,  cannot  be  neglect- 
ed with  impunity.  And  whatever  is  not  necessary  to  this,  you  cannot 
juatly  demand. 

Do  you  ask  what  requisitions  may  reasonably  be  made  of  them? 
The  answer  must  be  varied  with  circumstances.  But  in  general 
terms,  they  ought  always  to  attend  to  the  objects,  for  which  they  are 
famished  with  the  means  of  instruction.  If  able  to  study,  they  mast 
be  required  to  do  it.     If  able  to  learn  a  lesson,  they  must  be  ol 
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to  accooiplish  it  in  a  reasonable  time.  They  must  be  made  sensible 
of  their  duty  to  obey  all  the  necessary  laws  of  the  school.  They  may 
properly  be  expected  and  required  to  treat  their  teacher  with  respect, 
and  each  other  with  kindness.  It  is  important  that  they  become 
accustomed  to  realize  that  all  the  regulations  of  the  school  are  made 
for  them,  and  the  wishes  of  the  instructor  must  be  their  law.  It  is 
reasonable  that  they  be  required  to  obey  cheerfully,  exactly,  and  con- 
stantly. No  rule  made  for  them  can  be  disregarded,  without  present 
and  future  injury.  Partial  and  imperfect  obedience,  is  little  better 
than  disobedience.  The  direction  just  given  implies  that  nothing 
unreasonable  can,  with  propriety,  be  demanded  of  them.  The  teacher 
must  be  just  to  herself  and  to  those  she  instructs.  She  cannot  make 
unjust  laws  without  tarnishing  her  character,  and  proving  herself  un- 
worthy of  the  confidence  of  children.  She  must  guard  against  errors 
in  judging  what  scholars  ought  to  do,  and  what  they  ought  to  avoid. 
In  this  decision,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  regard  their  present  welfare 
only.  Everything  which  tends  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future  excel- 
lence of  character,  is  equally  important  wiih  that,  which  regards  their 
present  good.  Indeed,  many  of  the  rules  given  them  ought  to  regard 
the  future,  even  more  than  the  present. 

2.  Make  cvrrt/  rtik  intcUigihh^  so  (hat  it  shall  be  understood  by 
your  scholars. 

It  is  possible,  you  may  think  this  a  direction  with  which  it  is  diffi-' 
cult  to  comply.  But  such  an  opinion  is  erroneous.  Young  children 
can  be  easily  convinced  on  those  subjects  of  duty,  which  they  are 
able  to  coniprclicnd.  They  readily  perceive  the  reason  why  tliey  are 
furnished  with  books  and  instructors.  They  easily  see  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  any  progress  in  study,  while  they  are  idle,  or  engaged 
in  play.  They  know  that  noise  and  confusion  are  not  consistent  with 
the  rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  of  course,  they  will  readily 
understand  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  such  laws  as  may  be  requi- 
site, for  securing  order  in  the  exercises  and  success  in  their  studies. 

A  person,  who  has  nevf!r  made  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
children,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  correctly  they  decide  on  the 
principles  by  which  their  conduct  ought  to  he  governed.  I  should 
feel  very  little  unwillingness  to  obligate  myself  to  abide  by  their  own 
decision,  when  proper  questions  arc  fairly  submitted  to  their  good 
sense.' 

*  3.    Uniformly  prorterl,  on  the  same  principles  of  government. 

The  importance  of  this  direction  appears  from  two  considerations. 
First,  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  feelings  of  the  instructors, 
at  diflferent  times ;  and  secondly,  the  feelings  of  children  are  equally 
variable.  It  will  require  but  half  the  effort  to  hold  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment to  day,  that  it  may  require  tomorrow.  With  a  healthy  flow 
of  spirits  at  one  time,  you  can  meet  a  lion  unmoved ;  but  at  another, 
while  affected  by  some  slight  disease,  while  your  nerves  are  in  a  state 
of  irritation,  a  shadow  may  annoy  you  or  drive  you  from  your  path. 
A  child  will  be  brought  to  cheerful  submission  at  one  moment,  by 
very  little  effort ;  but  at  another,  it  may  demand  all  your  wisdom  and 
firmness  to  ensure  obedience. 
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.Whether  the  diflfe^cnce  exist  in  the  instructor  or  pupil,  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  uniformly,  the  same  principles  of  government, 
must  be  obvious.  If  strict  in  discipline  to  day,  and  lax  tomorrow,^ — 
if  you  punish  an  offence  at  one  time,  which  you  have  disregarded  at 
another,— or  if  you  suffer  an  irregularity  to  pass  unnoticed  now,  and 
censure  it  tomorrow ;  how  can  your  scholars  have  confidence  in  your 
judgment  ?  How  can  you  convince  them  that  your  motives  are  cor- 
rect? They  are  very  quick  to  observe  any  irregularity  in  your  mode 
of  teaching  them,  or  in  your  general  system  of  government.  I  hope, 
therefore,  the  direction  will  receive  careful  attention  from  all  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  schools.  Let  no  one  suffer  him- 
self to  be  deceived,  by  thinking  that  irregularity  will  pass  without 
exerting  an  unhappy  influence. 

4.  Govern  with  impartiality. 

I  do  not  give  this  direction  without  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of 
complying  with  it.  No  teacher  can  entertain  the  same  feelings 
towards  the  scholar  who  is  always  making  mischief  and  giving  occa- 
sion to  reprove  or  punish  him,  and  another  who  constantly  strives  to 
do  right,  or  commits  an  error  unfrequently.  Suppose  both  of  these 
have  been,  in  a  given  instance,  chargeable  with  the  same  fault,  under 
the  same  circumstances;  it  i«  difficult  to  feel  that  they  are  to  be 
treated  alike.  But  still,  impartiality  requires  this,  and  if  a  difference 
is  made,  its  effects  will  generally  be  injurious.  The  members  of 
your  schools  connected  with  the  most  respectable  families,  and  those 
coming  from  families  of  less  consideration,  must  be  governed  by  the 
same  general  rules;  and  intercourse  with  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
school,  ought  to  bo  conducted  on  the  same  principles.  They  are 
committed  equally  to  your  care  and  instruction,  and  the  same  kind 
and  conciliating  language  must  be  addressed  to  all,  or  you  fail  of 
governing  with  due  impartiality.  If  you  are  willing  to  reprove  one, 
and  unwilVuig  to  reprove  another,  it  must  lie  impossible  to  conceal 
the  fact  from  the  children.  They  read  the  thoughts  of  teachers, 
almost  as  readily  as  tlicy  understand  their  language.  I^t  me  suggest 
the  necessity  of  particular  care  on  this  point.  Even  though  you  ex- 
ercise Mi'.s',  pardon  me  for  saying  I  shall  still  have  some  anxiety,  lest 
jou  should  be  influenced  by  somr  undue  bias  of  mind  toward  par- 
ticular individuals. 

5.  Govern  mildly^  butjirmly, 

A  habit  of  being  fretful  or  peevish,  will  always  make  your  company 
and  attention  disagreeable  to  children.  No  one  desires  the  presence 
«f  a  person,  who  habitually  exhibits  any  unkind  feelinj^s.  Threats 
made  in  such  a  state  of  mind  are  but  little  regarded,  either  by  those 
who  make,  or  those  who  hear  them.  Promises  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, are  not  always  observed.  I  have  heard  expressions  from 
a  teacher  like  these ; — *'  If  you  do  so  again  1 11  whip  your  life  out." — 
**  V\\  ferule  you  as  long  as  I  can  lifl  a  rule,"  &c.  &c.  Now  does  the 
scholar  believe  such  a  teacher?  Does  he  expect  him  to  keep  his. 
word?  Ought  he  to  expect  it?  Such  threats  never  will  be^put  into 
execution,  and  the  children  know  it.     If  they  do  wrong,  the  teacher's 
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example  is  before  them,  which  they  will  be  disposed  to  plead  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  fault. 

A  teacher,  who  indulges  in  anger  or  in  anj  slighter  degree  of  iH 
nature,  must  incur  the  necessity  of  making  frequent  confessions  to 
the  school,  in  order  to  secure  even  an  imperfect  degree  of  confidence. 
To  do  this,  is  always  humiliating,  and  very  few  are  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge their  errors,  even  when  convinced  it  is  their  duty  so  to  do. 
But  without  such  readiness,  any  instructions  to  scholars  on  moral  ob- 
ligation, will  be  of  litde  weight. 

It  is  the  common  effect  of  ill  nature,  to  make  him  who  indulges  il 
unhappy.  How  then  can  the  duties  of  the  teacher  be  performed 
successfully,  while  in  such  a  state  of  mind  1 

6.  Fulfil  every  engagement  or  promise. 

On  this  much  must  depend;  for  children  are  not  riow  to  learn 
whether  this  is  your  princif^e  or  not.  If  you  ever  say  to  a  child — "  You 
must  be  corrected  for  this  fault,"  fail  not  to  keep  your  word.  If  a  re- 
quest is  denied  once,  let  it  be  uniformly  denied,  unless  circambtances 
change.  If  a  scholar  is  required  to  do  a  thing,  he  ought  to  know  at 
once  that  he  must  do  it,  and  that  there  can  be  no  excuse.  IV hen  a 
teacher  resolves  to  be  obeyed  in  everything,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  school  of  this  determination.  If  convinced,  every  one  will 
always  expect  to  yield  obedience  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  if  a 
rule  is  once  broken  and  the  teacher  does  not  regard  it,  there  is  an 
end  of  quiet  submission  and  cheerful  obedience.  I  have  before  said, 
no  unreasonable  laws  should  be  made.  It  is  therefore  indispensable 
that  all  which  are  made  should  be  regarded,  and  every  promise  should 
be  faithfully  kept 

7.  In  order  to  secure  obedience  from  other s,  it  is  indispensMy 
necessary  to  govern  yourselves. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  this  has  been  implied  in  the  pre- 
vious remarks.  Indeed,  this  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  placed 
as  the  first  prerequisite  to  your  success  in  the  management  of  your 
school.  "He  who  has  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a  city 
broken  down  and  without  walls."  Self-government  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  exercise  of  government  over  others,  in  every  situation. 
When  I  can  control  myself,  I  have  little  anxiety  about  being  able  to 
influence  those  who  are  committed  to  my  care. 

This  direction  extends  to  many  things.  The  teacher  must  govern 
her  passions — control  her  prejudices — restrain  herself  from  holding 
up  individuals  or  families  as  subjects  of  ridicule — and  many  times, 
'  she  must  avQJd  saying  all  which  might  be  said,  without  sacrificing 
truth.  On  one  point,  I  wish  to  give  a  special  charge.  Never  men^ 
Hon  the  faults  of  a  scholar,  unless  when  forced  to  do  it,  as  a  correc- 
tion or  warning. 

Many  things  in  the  management  of  families  may  be  premier  svbjects 
of  animadversion,  but  I  believe  very  little  good  can  be  sceompttthed 
by  the  teachers  telling  of  them.  You  will  need  to  govern  yourselves 
constantly,  with  regard  to  these.  Let  every  teacher  be  mastei  oC 
herself,  and  she  will  easily  control  the  school/ 
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[Wo  teceived  the  official  nccoant  of  the  prociedingi  of  tlie  AmrriMii  Lyemua 
tcM  Ut«  for  our  lut  Dnmber,  and  ahall  be  obliged,  for  wut  of  room,  to  defer  tll« 
dMut*  until  the  nnmber  for  Jul/,  We  btve  odIv  ■pace  for  the  foUowinf  ax- 
tncli  from  commanicalioni.] 

After  the  oi^anizaUon  of  the  American  Lyceum,  a  number  of 
letters  from  gentlemen  invited  to  take  par;  in  its  proceedings  were 
read.  The  following  estracts  were  ordered  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  be  published,  and  will  serve  to  show  the  interest 
taken  in  the  institution  hy  enlightened  men. 

fVwm  Altzandtr  Prmui/U,  D.  D.  1*1  Vitt  Prttident. 

Salcm,  AprUaO,  1633. 

*  I  have  BDtiL^ipated  much  pleuure  in  attendiiig  the  approaching  uuii- 
.veiwjy  of  the  American  Ljceum ;  but  ciremiiBtaDce*  beyond  mf  control 
.will  reader  it  impracticable.  All  who  regard  the  fiitiire  prosperity  of  oar 
<}Ountry,  must  contemplate  witti  deep  solicitude  the  rising  generation,  and 

.coDaider  as  primarily  important  every  measure  which  involvea  their  im- 
prt)veinent,  either  iatellectual  or  moriil.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  that 
mtfain  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  destinies  of  onr  highly  lavored  land,  ' 
■U  our  interests,  civil,  literary,  and  religious,  must  be  committed  to  their 
tniit,  each  well  instructed,  virtuous  youth,  may  be  regarded  as  a  great 
public  acquisition,  nod  to  rear  up  a  generation  of  this  character  as  worthy 
of  every  possible  attention  and  sacrifice. 

Popular  education  is  very  properly  pronounced,  under  Providence,  the 
comer  stone  in  our  temple  of  freedom,  and  therefore  the  Patriot,  and  Phi- 
lanthropist, and  Christian,  must  feel  equally  anxious  for  its  universal  difiu- 
■ion,  for  the  success  of  every  plan  which  has  for  its  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  heads  and  hearts  of  our  juvenile  population.  You  will  please, 
-tilerefore,  not  to  consider  my  absence  as  arising  from  any  want  of  ual  In 
-•be  common  cause,  but  as  the  occasion  of  cordial  regret;  and  that  the  Rnl- 
•T  of  nations,  who  has  already  favored  us  beyond  anv  other  people  on  the 
globe,  may  smile  on  your  deliberations,  and  through  the  inBtruraentality 
ef  the  Lyceum,  and  kindred  institutions,  preserve  unimpaired  oar  very 
distinguished  privileges,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Alex'k  PaotnOFiT.' 
FrtM  tte  Han.  Edaard  EvtnU,  4(A  Viet  Prttident. 

WiSHlKOTON.  April  30, 1832. 

*  Yont  printed  note,  inviting  me  to  attend  tbo  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Lyceum,  readied  roe  yesterday.  I  should  derive  the  high- 
est satisfaction  from  complying  with  this  request,  and  should  make  it 
■  matter  of  duty  to  do  so  were  it  in  my  power.     There  is,  however,  no 

'probability  that  the  session  of  Congress  will  close  before  the  day  men- 
tioned ;  and  should  it  coniinue  in  session  it  will  be  out  of  ray  power  to 
"leave  WaabingtoD.  This  circumstance  will,  I  trust,  also  be  received  by 
'ike  Lyceum  as  an  adequate  apology  for  my  failing  to  deliver  an  address 
M  the  meeting,  agreeably  to  their  appointment  of  last  year. 

I  am,  with  high  resppcl,  taithfully  yours, 

E.  EvKBETT.' 
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From  PrtMent  lAndsUy^  of  the  Univeniiy  of  MuhvQU. 

University  of  Nashville,  April  20, 1831. 

*  I  hnd  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  second  annual  meet- 
ting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  but  I  now  ^nd  it  impracticable.  I  drop 
you  this  hasty  note  to  apologise  for  not  appearing  as  the  representative  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Lyceum,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  the  great  cause  of  education,  to  which  your  institution  is  devoted. 

1  must  just  add  the  result  of  one  experiment  in  my  own  particular  prov- 
ince, though  it  has  no  connection  with  Lyceums.  I  have  been  here  seven 
and  a  lialf  years,  and  during  all  this  period  not  a  premium,  prize,  or  hono- 
rary distinction  of  any  kind  whatever  has  been  awarded  to  a  student  of 
this  College.  I  have  never  even  hinted  to  an  individual,  however  merito- 
rious, that  I  considered  him  superior  to  others.  I  have  never,  for  example, 
complimented  the  best  writer,  the  best  speaker,  the  best  Greek  or  Math- 
ematical scholar,  nor  taken  a  single  step  towards  distinguishing  one  above 
another,  at  any  time  or  occasion.  I  leave  the  public  and  themselves  to 
judge  and  speak  of  their  performances  as  they  please.  In  short,  we  are 
entirely  free  from  the  old  vexatious  code  which  attempts  everything  by 
College  honors — which  excites  a  few  to  extraordinary  efforts,  and  discour- 
ages the  great  mass  altogetlier.  The  experiment  has  proved  perfectly 
satisfactory.  I  have  never  seen  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  youth  of  any 
Seminary  equally  studious,  or  equally  moral  and  orderly.  No  considera- 
tion would  induce  me  to  return  to  the  ancieut  emtdation  system^  the  mis- 
eries of  which  were  familiar  to  me  long  before  I  crossed  the  monntains. 
Our  youth  study  vastly  more,  and  do  their  work  vastly  better,  than  I  have 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  an  eastern  College.  The  gov- 
ernment is  as  easy  and  simple  as  that  of  a  private  family.  But  I  have  not 
leisure  just  now  for  details. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

Th:  LiiiDsxT.' 

From  Professor  Olmsted,  one  qfihe  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Yale  College,  May  2,  1832. 

*  Dl  health,  and  indispensable  engagements,  have  prevented  my  prepar- 
ing the  essay  which  was  assigned  to  me  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Lyceum  last  year,  and  I  request  the  executive  committee  to  excuse  my 
non-attendance,  as  a  member  of  that  board.  An  imperfect  state  of  healu 
requires  that  I  should  devote  as  much  of  our  spring  vacation  as  ponible 
to  journeying  and  relaxation. 

Hoping  that  the  present  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  may  result  in  much 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  education,  I  subscribe  myself  - 

Respectfully  yours, 

Denison  Olmsted.' 

From  Washington  Irving,  Esq, 

London,  November  14, 1831. 

'  1  beg  you  will  communicate  to  the  Executive  Coounittee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lyceum  my  high  sense  of  the  honor  they  have  done  me  in  inviting 
me  to  deliver  an  address,  or  a  written  essay,  at  the  annual  meetine  of  the 
society  in  May  next  I  regret,  however,  that  circumstances  put  it  quite 
out  of  my  power  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  society,  thus  flatteringly  signi- 
fied. I  am  not  certain  that  1  shall  be  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
stated.  I  have  a  great  repugnance  to  public  speaking,  and  all  the  time  I 
can  dovote  to  literary  occupations  in  my  present  unsettled  state,  is  so  com- 
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pletely  engrossed  in  the  completion  of  plans  long  deferred,  as  to  leave  no 
leisure  for  the  production  of  an  essay  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Lyceum. 
With  be^t  wishes  for  the  success  of  an  Institution  that  cannot  but  prove 
of  signal  service  in  the  infant  state  of  our  literature,  and  with  sincere  Ac- 
knowledgements for  the  expressions  of  personal  kindness  towards  me,  on 
your  own  part,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen. 

Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

Wasuimoton  Irving,' 

From  the  Hon,  Theo.  Frelxnghuysen, 

Washington,  April  16, 1832. 

"^  'It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  be  present  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
American  Lyceum  in  May  next,  and  I  have  therefore,  agreeably  to  your  V 
wishes,  enclosed  a  paper  containing  a  few  thoughts  on  the  theme  named 
t0  rae.     You  are  aware  that  from  the  nature  of  my  other  duties  here,  I    i 
€buld  not  do  much  more  than  testify  my  respect  for  the  institution,  and    | 
ny  desire  that  evei^,  even  the  must  humble  encouragement,  should  be 
Accorded  to  an  enterprise  that  promises  so  much  usefulness. 

I  remain  very  respectfully  yours, 

Theo.  Frblinghuvsen.' 

From  Mi83  C,  E.  Beecher, 

Cincinnati,  April  25, 1832. 

*  Last  summer  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Lyceum  re- 

?aested  me  to  furnish  an  essay  upon  *the  appropriate  organization  of 
'emale  Schools,'  to  be  read  at  the  approaching  annual  meeting. 
As  by  long  experience,  I  had  gained  some  results  which  I  deemed 
night  be  of  practical  benefit,  if  communicated,  I  decided  to  avail  myself 
of  an  opportunity  of  offering  them  to  the  public  under  auspices  which 
would  gain  for  them  more  attention  than  their  own  intrinsic  merit  might 
secure,  and  accordingly  signified  my  intention  to  comply  with  the  request. 
Bot  before  I  had  entirely  completed  the  essay,  my  health  became  such, 
lliat  mv  physician  forbade  mental  effort  The  piece  was  so  nearly  dono, 
that  I  have  been  expecting  every  week  to  complete  it,  but  it  id  now  3o 
late  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  fulfil  my  engagement.  * 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  E.  Beecher.' 


Art.  III. — Practigal  Lesson. 

Objects. 

You  may  take  this  book,  and  open  it,  as  if  you  were  goin^  to  read  in  it 
But  stop ;  what  book  is  it  ?    *  Easy  Lessons.'    Well ;  what  is  it  made  of? 

*  Paper,  ink,  leather,  and  thread.'  To  what  place  is  the  book  open  ?  *  To 
the  story  of  Lazy  Lawrence.'  Do  you  hold  the  book  perpendicularly 
when  you  read  ?  *  No.'  Horizontally  ?  *  No.'  How  then  ?  *  Sloping.' 
Tea,  you  hold  it  sloping,  or  obliquely.  The  last  is  the  word  I  wish  you  par- 
ticularly to  remember.  How  do  the  lines  run  which  you  are  goin^  to  read  ? 
Do  they  run  obliquely  or  horizontally?  *  Horizontally.'  Which  way? 
'  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.'  I  mean  do  you  begin  toward  yonr  left 
hand,  and  read  toward  your  right ;  or  do  the  lines  run  from  right  to  left  ? 

*  Oh,  tkey  run  from  left  to  right'    They  run,  then,  horizontally,  fro^  left 
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to  right  Did  you  ever  see  lines  run  in  any  other  direction  ?  *  Yes ;  the 
columns  of  words  in  the  spellicg  book  are  perpendicular.'  The  columns 
indeed  aro  ;  but  when  you  read  a  single  word  as  hehmoior^  or  immorlali  do 
not  the  lines  run  horizontally  ?  <  They  do.'  Well,  did  you  ever  see  them 
run  otherwise  ?  *•  No,  only  sometimes  when  Thomas  writes  without  rulinf, 
he  makes  them  run  up  hill ;  or  ohltquelyJ  I  am  glad  to  have  you  think, 
but  I  meant  printed  lines. 

Do  you  know  what  a  page  means  ?  <  No.'  Well,  you  now  see  two 
pages  ;  a  right  hand  page,  and  a  lefl  hand  page.  Which  is  the  top  of 
these  paffcs  ?  Which  is  the  right  hand  side  of  Uie  pages  ?  Which  the 
lefl  hand  ?  '  Which  is  the  bottom  of  the  pages  ?  Do  you  know  what  the 
broad  white  space  at  the  right  and  left  hand  sides  of  the  pages  is  some- 
times called  ?  *  I  do  not'  It  is  the  margin,  *  Do  the  pages  in  all  books 
have  a  margin  ? '  They  do ;  though  in  some  it  is  very  wide,  and  in  others 
very  narrow.  When  you  are  rea£ng  along  in  a  book,  which  do  you  read 
first ;  the  right  hand  pa^e,  or  the  left  hand  page  ?  *  Oh,  the  left'  When 
you  have  read  all  there  is  on  the  right  hand  page  of  a  book,  and  have  not 
finished  the  story,  what  do  you  then  do?  *Oh,  I  read  the  rest  of  it,  if  I 
like  the  story.'  But  the  rest  is  in  another  place  in  the  book ;  how  do  ^oo 
Bnd  it?  *I  turn  over  a  leaf.'  That  is  what  I  wished  to  know.  A  book 
then  contains  leaves,  as  well  as  pages.  How  many  pages  on  a  leaf? 
'  Two.'  If  a  book  consisted  of  only  two  leaves,  how  many  pages  would 
there  be  ?    <  Four.'    Yes,  this  is  correct ;  but  how  do  you  know  this  ? 

*  Because  two  and  two  make  four.'  But  how  do  you  know  that  two  pages 
and  two  pages  make  four  pages  ?  *  Why,  I  can  count  them.  See  here ; 
there  are  two  pages  on  this  leaf,  and  two  on  this.  Now  two  and  one  aie 
three,  and  one  more  makes  four.'  Well ;  how  many  pages  are  there  on 
three  leaves  ?  *  Six.'  On  four  leaves  ?  <  Eight'  How  many  leaves 
would  it  take  to  make  eight  pages  ?  How  many  to  make  ten  ?  Twelve? 
A  book  has  more  pages  than  leaves  then ;  how  many  more  ?  I  see  you 
do  not  understand  me ;  but  suppose  a  book  had  only  two  leaves.  This 
would  be  four  pages ;  would  it  have  more  pages  than  leaves  ?  *  Certainly.' 
Would  it  have  just  twice  as  many  ?  *  Yes.'  Do  all  books  have  twice 
as  many  pages  as  leaves  ?  *  Yes.'  Well,  ttvice  means  datMe,  Here  are 
two  books.  Four  books  are  double  that  number.  How  much  is  doojble 
the  number  five  ?    *  Ten.' 

Do  you  know  what  half  of  a  thing  means  ?  Here  are  some  apples.  I 
.  will  cut  some  of  them  in  pieces.  Is  there  any  such  thing  now  among 
them  as  half  an  apple  ?  *  Here  is  one  ;  and  here  is  another.'  How  do 
you  know  they  are  halves  ?  Put  them  together ;  will  they  both  make 
one  apple  ?  *  Yes.'  Are  the  two  pieces  nearly  alike  ?  *  Yes.'  WeD, 
when  anything  is  divided  into  two  pieces,  which  are  alike,  one  of  the 
pieces  is  a  half.  I  will  cut  this  apple  in  two.  Is  this  piece  a  half?  *  No.' 
Why  ?  '  Because  it  is  much  larger  than  the  other.'  Right ;  it  is  not  a 
half  of  the  apple,  for  it  is  much  more  than  half.    Is  the  other  piece  a  half? 

*  No ;  it  is  less  than  a  half.' 

I  will  now  cut  one  of  these  halves  in  two  exactly  in  the  middle.  Now 
what  is  this  called  ?  (No  answer.)  It  is  not  the  half  of  a  whole  apj^e. 
It  is  the  half  of  a  half;  but  there  is  another  name  for  it,  and  that  is  a 
quarter.  Now  how  many  quarters  is  there  in  half  of  a  thing  ?  How  many 
in  a  whole  thing  ?  What  number  of  halves  will  a  whole  a[^le  make  ? 
What  number  of  quarters  ? 

We  sometimes  make  another  use  of  the  word  half.  Here  are  two  pins. 
We  say — half  of  two  pins  is  one  pin.  Half  of  four  pins,  or  four  apples,  is 
two  pins,  or  two  apples.  Half  of  two  books  is  one  book,  even  if  the  books 
are  not  of  the  same  size.  Half  of  four  boys  is  two  boys,  even  if  Mie 
of  them  is  very  small,  and  the  rest  large.    So  of  anything  else. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  Jourital  of  Educatiov. 

We  have  just  received  tho  second  number  ^the  first  has  not  reached  us) 
of  the  <  Eclectic  Institute  Journal  of  Education,'  edited  by  the  faculty  of 
this  Institute,  as  we  believe,  one  of  the  roost  valuable  schools  of  our  coun- 
tiy,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  B.  O.  Peers.  The  following  Prospec- 
tns  will  show  its  character : 

*  The  object  of  this  Miniature  Journal  is  to  assist  in  ezecutine  the  purposes 
ibr  which  the  Eclectic  Institute  was  founded  ;  viz.  to  aid  in  the  t^fiuioh  ox  m- 
fnmtd  education.  In  the  absence  of  interest  sufficient  to  induce  the  patronage 
of  eastern  periodicals  devoted  to  education,  the  pablication  of  this  paper  is  un* 
dertaken  as  an  experiment,  with  the  hope  that  something  may  be  done  to  awaken 
Um  attention  of  our  community  to  the  frightful  disproportion  that  exists  between 
the  want  and  amount  of  education  ;.  to  secure  intelligent  legislation  upon  the 
■object  of  common  schools,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  ripe  experience  of 
lister  States  \  to  diffuse  correct  conceptions  of  the  ends  and  means  of  education  ; 
and  to  stimulate  our  fellow-laborers  in  the  business  of  instruction,  to  higher  ef- 
Ibrts  for  self-improvement,  and  the  improvement  of  their  noble  profession. 

It  is  particularly  desired  by  us,  that  our  efforts  may  be  useful  to  Common 
Schools ;  which,  as  they  must  under  any  circumstances  afford  nine  tenths  of  the 
education  of  the  country,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  of  incomparably  more  impor- 
tance and  more  deserving  of  encouragement  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  than  all 
die  colleges  in  the  land.  The  Journal  will  therefore  be  sent  to  those  teachers 
of  countnr  schools  whose  names  we  have  obtained,  and  to  any  others  who  shall 
oand  us  their  address,  with  request  that  the  copy  or  copies  received,  may  be  cir- 
enlated  as  extensively  as  convenient  through  their  respective  neighborhoods. 
It  will  also  be  forwarded  to  such  clergymen  and  otlier  prominent  persons  as  may 
ilosire  it ;  to  all  the  officers  of  government  and  members  elect  of  the  legislature ; 
and  especially  to  editors  of  papers  throughout  tlie  state,  whose  co-operation  we 
most  earnestly  solicit. 

The  Journal  will  be  publisheci  semi-monthly  without  charge.  For  any  sums, 
however,  that  may  be  forwarded  as  contributions  to  the  cause  of  education,  a 
■oitable  number  of  additional  copies  shall  be  furnished  to  the  donor,  for  distribu- 
tion.   It  will  be  issued  the  second  and  last  Saturdey  of  each  month.' 

We  rejoice  at  such  an  exhibition  of  zeal  and  benevolence,  and  earnestly 
hope  it  will  be  sustained.  We  owe  it  to  justice  to  state  that  a  sum  roore 
than  sufficient  to  circulate  such  a  work  gratuitously,  was  paid  the  last  year 
in  providing  for  and  publishing  the  Annals  of  Education,  and  circulating 
gratuitous  co|9ies,  and  that  our  subscription  the  present  year  is  not  likely 
to  do  more  than  discharge  this  arrear,  leaving*  all  the  labor  which  has 
been  bestowed  to  be  compensated  by  that  richest  of  rewards — one  which 
we  shall  ever  deem  sufficient,  so  long  as  we  can  subsist  without  any 
other — the  hope  of  doing  good.  Still  we  would  ask  each  of  those  who 
feel  that  the  work  has  been  of  rtal  value  to  them,  whether  he  cannot 
■id  us  in  making  up  the  loss  which  we  have  met  in  supplying  him,  and 
especially  in  providing  for  the  security  of  the  work  when  we  shall  find 
ourselves  unable  to  sustain  it,  withmtt  any  sacrifice  on  his  part^  by  prncur- 
isff  an  additional  subscriber.  He  would  thus  cheer  and  sustain  us,  to 
a  degree  which  none  but  the  proprietor  of  a  periodical  can  realize. 

Vve  are  much  indebted  to  the  Editors  of  the  work  before  us  for  their 
kind  notice  of  the  <  Annals,'  and  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
quoting  the  following,  in  confirmation  of  our  views: 

*  Mr  Woodbrid^  seems  extremely,  but  by  no  means,  too  anxious,  to  establish 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  particularly  of  Teachers,  just  conceptions  of  the 
diflRsrence  between  Education  and  Instruction,  than  which  no  two  things  ara 
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more  distinct.  Should  he  succeed  in  this ;  and  that  he  may  he  has  our  best 
wishes y  and  shall  have  our  feeble  assistance,  he  will  have  done  enough  to  merit 
the  thanks  of  his  country,  because  he  will  have  done  much  to  disabuse  the  art 
of  Education  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  it  has  been  burdened. 

Between  the  Educut&r  and  mere  Instructor  there  is  as  wide  a  difference  mm 
between  the  offices  of  the  gardener  and  the  mechanic. — The  first  is  concerned 
with  living  matter,  and  his  success  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
healthy  action  he  can  by  the  various  expedients  of  his  art  ind  uce  the  plant  to 
assume.  His  task  and  his  powers  are  limited  entirely  to  providing  the  circum- 
stances which  experience  has  shown  to  be  favorable  to  vegetable  growth.  He 
may,  for  example,  place  a  plant  in  the  feoil  which  it  prefers,  and  surround  it  with 
the  degree  of  moisture  and  with  other  nutriment  suited  to  its  nature  ;  but  the 
appropriation  of  this  nutriment,  without  which  all  his  labor  goes  for  nothing,  is 
exclusively  the  act  of  the  plant  itself.  On  the  contrary,  the  mechanic,  in  hit 
sphere,  does  everything,  and  the  material  on  which  he  operates,  nothing.  It  is 
altogether  passive  under  his  hand  and  renders  no  assistance  wiiatever  towards 
producing  the  result  desired.' 

In  imposing  upon  us  the  high  responsibility  to  which  another  paragraph 
refers,  we  hope  they  will  consider  us  entitled  to  that  aid  in  our  edito- 
rial labors  which  their  experience  and  devotedness  to  the  cause  so  well 
qualifies  them  to  give,  and  which  would  be  so  acceptable  to  us  and  to  our 
readers. 

We  perceive,  too,  that  the  Institute  is  opened  to  receive  applications 
and  give  information  concerning  schools  and  teachers,  and  cheerfullj 
\  gave  place  to  the  notice,  as  requested,  among  our  advertisements. 

Wo  would  respectfully Jnquire  whether  another  title  cannot  be  found, 
more  brief,  and  equally  useful,  in  place  of  taking  one  which  will  confound 
this  work  with  one  already  existing. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Public  Schools  in  Portsmouth. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampsnire,  as  adopted  by  the  School  Commit' 
tee,  May  16, 1827. 

The  schools  are  of  several  grades  as  follows.  1st,  Primary  Schools,  into 
which  no  pupils  are  admitted  under  four  years  of  age,  and  a  Lancasterian 
School,  into  which  none  are  admitted  under  the  age  of  five  years.  2d,  The 
Masters'  Schools,  and  the  Second  Female  School,  into  which  none  are  admit- 
ted till  able  to  read  without  spelling.  3d,  A  High  School,  and  a  First  Female 
School,  to  which  none  are  admitted,  until  on  examination  by  the  instructor,  they 
are  found  able  '  to  read  correctly,  write  joining  hand,  and  to  understand  the 
rules  in  the  abridflrineut  of  Murray's  Grammar,  and  the  four  elementary  rules 
of  Arithmetic  ;'  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  High  School  is  limited  to  60. 
Thosd  coming  from  the  Lancasterian  School,  are  to  have  the  preference,  and 
every  scholar  applying  for  admission  shall  bring  a  certificate  from  his  last  in- 
structor that  he  is  not  under  censure. 

Scholars  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  of  the  same  grade, 
except  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  and  by  permission  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, or  request  made  in  writing  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  scholar, 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  his  character  from  his  Teacher. 

If  the  pupils  are  irregular  in  attendance,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  unavoida- 
ble absence,  and  continue  so,  one  month,  afler  due  notice  of  the  same  has  been 
fiven,  (and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  give  such  notice^  they  shall  be 
ismissed  from  the  school,  and  shall  not  again  be  admitted  witnout  a  written 
order  from  tl^e  School  Committee. 

Scholars  who  continue  refractory  afler  reasonable  admonition  and  correction, 
are  to  be  represented  to  the  Committee  by  the  Teacher,  and  with  their  adviot 
may  be  either  suspended  or  expelled. 
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HlKDOU    CoLLKOXi  IM    ClLCDTTt. 

(CeHetUdJrom  Kead"*  Jmmai.) 

Thii  Colle^  u'U  roDnded  b;  the  Eut  India  Company  in  ISSl .  The  •ebolan 
■re  divided  inio  lit  or  15  cluaea.  The  lower  ctB»ea  are  taoght  in  a  manner 
nmilar  to  that  iircODimon  acliooli  in  America.  Theae  acholan  aie  but  mere  Udi 
None  are  admitted  i&to  the  coltejfe  under  7  ^ean  at  age.  The  hi|[heT  clanea 
an  iaalcacted  by  lactuiei.  The  (icat  cliaa  hare  been  in  the  college  about  nine 
Jean  and  ue  nnir  attendiog  to  tba  higher  branchea  of  malhematica,  natural  and 
ntotal  phitoiophv,  polite  literature,  &c.  They  are  found  not  to  be  inferior  Id 
Engliih  Bludenti.  Even  those  of  the  lower  cltaaea  read  Suently,  enunciate  the 
EDRliah  languase  dialinetlj,  and  lonie  of  them  are  truly  eloquent. 

The  whole  nuiriber  of  (tudenti  in  the  Hindoo  College,  at  preaenl,  ia  about 
GOO.  Ofthia  number,  450  are  in  the  Gneliih  language,  and  the  other*  in  the 
SuKiit.  Hindona  have  become  very  fond  of  learning  the  Englian  language  ; 
■g  that,  in  fact,  soTeral  rich  Hindooa  are  beginning  to  open  Engliah  achoola  at 

Tliere  ■>  aUo  a  Mahometan  college  at  Calcutta,  but  we  cannot  aacerlain  the 
VSBct  number  of  atudenti,  nor  ita  general  hiatoiy. 

MaKiM  RiiDiHii  Room. 

Th*   Shlpuisntrra  of  Nantucket,   propoae   eilabliahing   a  '  Marina   Reading 

Koom,'  where  the;  will  alio  dapoait  luen  natural  and  artificial  eariaaitiea  aathey 

naj  collect  in  the  PociEc  Ocean,  &«.    The  Eaot  India  Marine  Hall  and  Newi 

Room,  at  Salem,  ii  upon  the  aame  plan,  and  ia  a  noble  inatitntlon. 

CONKECTICDT    SmOOL    FuKD. 

Thii  fund  ia  now  but  a  little  abort  of  tSfiOOflOO.  Iti  income  for  the  pnrpoaa 
of  aaaiating  Schools  woi,  during  the  laat  year,  f  07,708.  The  number  of  chil- 
aren  between  4  and  IG  in  tliat  State,  in  Auguat  last,  waa  gS,006. 

New  Yori  School  ron  tbe  Blihu. 
A  School  far  the  Blind  has  been  opened  in  New  York.    The  pnpila  now  in 
it,  are  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  the  art  of  making  baoketi.    1m  State  of 
New  York  ronUiiua  over  700  blind  persona. 

Educition  ih  Lowell. 
The  town  of  Lowell,  Maaa.  has  appropriated  ^,000  Ibr  echoola  the  enening 
Jfaar,  which  ia  nearly  double  the  aum  heretofore  eipended  for  that  parpose. 
SoMon  T-atvlltT. 

Gducitiod  in  Bosto?i. 

Among  the  items  of  expenditure  in  Baaton,aa  eatimsled  for  the  enaniDg  year, 

an,  $10o,00n  for  building  two  school  houses,  widening  streets,  &c.;  andMS.CO, 

for  School  Te»cher». 


NOTICES. 


[Co. 

Th«  Common  School  Arithmetic ;  &.e.  &e.    Bf  P.  E.  Bstei  Botham. 
Hartford,  Conn.    Henrj  Benton,  1833.     12mo.  pp.  338. 

ni*  ia  a  work  of  hicrh  pretenaione,  aa  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  its  extended 
dOa,  bnt  moie  especially  from  the  preface,  introducLon,  and  incidental  icmaiks. 
n»  writer  aeU  out  with  attempting  to  eslabliih  the  position  that  every  preced- 
•-f  work  of  the  kind  is  imper/tct ;    (a  position  which,  y-  '--•=  — ■' —  ■- 

■  own,'  ha  biiiifa  b 
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nardy  he  not  only  aaggeniM  that  they  are  mere  compilations,  bat  t^jn  that  *  thej 
appear  to  be  lime  more  than  copies  of  each  other,  ill-digested,  and  embarrassed 
with  such  a  variety  of  miBcellaneoiis  observations,  as  render  them  onfit  for  the 
purposes  of  teaching  ! '  In  record  to  the  plan  of  instruction  which  they  adopt, 
ne  denounces  it,  as  *  ridiculous,'  '  nonsensical,'  and  *  palpably  jib8dri>.  If  we 
are  to  believe  his  strong  assertions,  without  proof,  *  the  Pestalozziaa  plan  of 
instruction  is  a  farce,  and  the  public  are  duped  by  designing  men/ 

Mr  fiotham  claims  the  honor  of  having  improved  upon  tlie  arrangement  of 
other  works  in  one  respect,  and  we  thin£  with  some  justice.  The  ean^fotmd 
rules  are  not  introduced  so  early  as  by  most  authors.  We  also  regard  his  Dic- 
tionary of  terms  an  improvement; — but  one  which  might,  in  its  turn,  be  much 
improved.  Like  Emerson,  he  has,  too,  avoided  arbitrary  and  uninteUi^rihle  mieg, 
and  intricate  definitions  ;  though  his  definitions  are  by  no  means  as  intelligible 
as  they  might  have  been  rendered. 

Notation  and  Numeration  have  also  been  made  somewhat  more  intelligible 
than  in  many  former  works.  Still,  it  might  justljr  be  made  a  matter  of  question, 
whether  all  the  novelties  here  introduced  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  improve- 
ments. 

But,  in  re^rd  to  the  propriety  of  introducing  examples  in  sterling  money, 
<  Questions  without  answ  ers,'  <  puzzling  questions,*  and  those  which  are  simple, 
there  are  teachers  of  as  much  experience  at  least  as  Mr  Botham,  who  entertain  very 
different  opinions  from  those  wnich  be  has  expressed.  It  is  not  kktirklt  use- 
less to  compute  sterling  money,  or  to  study  questions,  which  are  '  puzzling,*  as  Mr 
Botham  calls  them.  A  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  so  far  foresee  the  comw 
of  a  pupil's  life  as  to  know  exactly  the  character  of  the  questions  that  will  eome 
before  him.  There  are  two  objects  in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  viz.  the  discij^iiie 
of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  actual  accumulation  of  knowledge.  Even  if  we 
could  foresety  it  ought  not  to  be  said  that  the  person  who  is  destined,  for  exam- 
ple, to  be  a  farmer,  should  be  confined  to  questions  alone  which  involve  agri- 
cultural concerns,  and  that  such  as  relate  to  mechanics,  or  manufiictures,  to 
him  are  not  practical.  •  If  they  discipline  his  mind,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
enable  him  to  compute  sums  that  daily  and  houriy  come  before  him,  with  moio 
ease,  and  accuracy,  and  rapidity,  than  otherwise  ne  could,  then  they  are  prmeti^ 
cal  questions,  in  despite  or  sweeping  denunciations  vad  bombast.  Yet,  this  it 
a  view  of  the  subject,  which  Mr  B.,  if  we  understand  him,  does  not  admit 

If  these  remarks  are  just,  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  estimate  the  eow^Htristms 
of  Mr  Botham,  on  his  twelfth  page,  ao  highly  as  he  seems  to  have  done.  We  bo- 
lieve  the  works  there  quoted  from,  together  with  Emerson's  late  work,  embrace  a 
body  of  valuable  improvements ;  and  richly  deserve  a  measure  of  that  &me, 
of  which  the  spirit  of  detraction  cannot  despoil  them. 

In  regard  to  numerical  errors,  which  abound  in  someparts  of  the  work,  tke 
author  Has,  we  believe,  corrected  most  of  them  at  page  223,  and  has  also  aasiiftd 
us  that  the  work  shall  '  be  made  immaculate  in  the  next  edition ! ' 

Bible  Atlas,  containing  a  Plate  of  the  Family  Descent  of  Christ  from  Adam. 
Also,  a  Historical  Notice  of  the  Bible.  By  John  Lcthian.  From  the 
third  London  Edition.  To  which  is  added,  a  brief  History  of  Palestine. 
An  improved  Edition.    Hartford.    Newton  Case.    1832. 

This  Atlas  consists  of  Nine  Maps,  including  the  Plate  of  the  Family  Descent 
of  Christ  from  Adam,  which  are  distinctly  executed  and  finely  eoffraved,  and 
will  serve  as  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. Besides  the  Maps,  it  contains  forty-eij^ht  closely  printed  pages,  em- 
bracing a  brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Palestine,  a  Hbtorieal  Notice  of  the 
Bible,  and  much  other  useful  and  important  matter.  Such  a  work  as  this  we 
believe  to  be  much  wanted  in  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes^  and  we  trust  it 
will  meet  with  a  favorable  reception.  The  genealogical  plate  is  a  most  happj 
device.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  present  edition  reflects  mach  eredit 
on  the  American  publisher.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  groaod  tke 
copyright  is  taken  out  on  a  professed  copy;  and,  whilf  we  may  err  in  ow 
dooDts  in  the  present  case,  we  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  without  protsstiAf 
against  that  species  of  literary  fraud  and  illegal  monopoly,  which  claims  an  Eng- 
lish work  wiUiout  bestowing  upon  it  any  labor  or  ezpsnss,  wUeh  oaa  g rr« 
this  right. 


.r. 
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Art.  I. — Common  Place  Books. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed  among  scholars,  whether 
^fbe  practice  of  taking  notes  of  books,  as  they  are  read,  and  of 
transcribing  the  most  striking  passages,  is  an  aid,  or  an  obstacle  to 
die  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Some  have  openly  condemned  it  as 
*|lemicious,  while  others  have  as  effectually  discountenanced  the  plan, 
07  representinj^  it,  as  at  best,  but  a  mechanical  auxiliary,  which  it 
18  unworthy  of  genius  to  employ.  But  it  may  be  easily  shown, 
that  the  current  of  authority,  and  the  weight  of  argument  are  with 
those,  who  consider  Common  Place  Books,  if  judiciously  used,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  making  extensive  acquirements.  This 
is  a  practical  subject.  It  concerns  the  best  mode  of  collecting  and 
retaining  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge ;  and  the  individual 
who  adopts  the  best  system  in  conducting  his  scientific  pursuits, 
will  derive  the  same  advantage  from  it,  as  the  farmer,  who  adopts 
the  best  plan  in  the  management  of  his  agricultural  affairs.  If  they 
be  really  as  useful,  as  they  are  represented  by  some  writers,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  their  impor- 
tance, and  to  persuade  students,  at  least,  to  make  the  experiment. 

Common  place  books  are  not  intended  as  substitutes  for  labor. 
They  require,  on  the  contrary,  an  additional  amount,  both  of  men- 
tal and  manual  industry.  They  are  not  designed  for  those,  who 
nm  over  the  most  profound  achievements  of  the  human  intellect, 
as  they  do  over  the  pages  of  a  fashionable  novel — nor  for  those, 
who  expect  to  reach  the  summit  of  *  the  Mountain  of  Science ' 
per  saJtum — nor  for  those,  who  use  mechanical  helps  to 
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the  mind  from  tlie  pain  of  exertion.  They  are  designed  for  such 
as  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  learning — labor.  They  are 
meant  only  for  the  hard  student,  wlio  employs  whatever  aids  he 
allows  to  himself,  solely  lO'  invigorate  and  expand  his  mental  pow- 
ers— ^who  regards  his  piles  of  manuscripts  as  the  means,  not  as 
the  end,  in  the  cultivation  of  his  faculties.  The  waterman  does 
not  intermit  his  vigilance,  because  his  bark  is  furnished  with  sails 
and  oars  to  help  him  on. 

The  opinions  of  illustrious  men,  upon  this  question,  are  deserv- 
ing great  consideration,  because  they  are  presumed  to  have  prac- 
tised what  they  recommend.  It  is  quite  fair  to  attribute  some 
measure  of  their  fame  to  the  mode  of  study  which  they  adopted. 
Man  has  been  called  a  creature  of  imitation.  The  truth  of  the 
remark  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  proneness  of  men,  not  only 
to  acquire  the  habits  and  manners  of  those  with  whom  they  asso- 
ciate, but,  to  seize  upon,  and  imitate,  almost  any  of  the  practices 
of  those  whom  the  world  calls  great.  The  courtiers  of  Alexander 
affected  his  wry  neck  ;  and  the  chivalry  of  England  imitated  the 
husky  voice  of  the  gallant  Hotspur.  But  if  we  can  find  any  in- 
tellectual habit,  which  is  common  to,  and  highly  recommended  by, 
several  men,  eminent  for  their  genius  and  acquirements,  there  will 
be  littie  danger  of  its  being  unworthy  of  imitation. 

Gibbon  was  a  prodigy  of  erudition.  The  number  of  references 
in  his  great  work  is  immense.  Judge  Story  observes,  in  one  of  his 
published  orations,  that  probably  no  library  in  the  United  States 
contains  all  the  books  from  which  he  obtained  his  vast  fund  of 
learning.  The  following  extracts  from  his  own  memoirs  of  his 
life  and  writings,  will  show  in  what  light  he  regarded  Common 
place  books.  *My  abstracts  of  each  book  often  branched  into 
particular  essays,  and  I  can  still  read,  without  contempt,  a  disser- 
tation of  eight  folio  pages,  on  eight  lines  of  the  fourth  Georgic  of 
Virgil.'  *  I  persevered  in  the  useful  method  of  abstracts  and 
observations,  and  a  single  example  may  suffice,  of  a  note  which 
almost  swelled  into  a  work.'  '  I  filled  a  folio  common  place 
book  with  my  collections  and  remarks  on  the  Geography  of  Italy ; 
and  inserted  in  my  Journal  many  long  and  learned  notes  on  Ae 
insulae  and  populousness  of  Rome,  the  social  war,  fac.'  The  MSS. 
collections  of  Gibbon  afforded  the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  gigantic  enterorise.  Locke — the  Father  of  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  Menial  Philosophy — ^not  only  recommended  the  use  of 
common  place  books,  but  actually  published  his  ideas  of  the  best 
mode  of  keeping  them.  Swift  says  somewhere  in  his  works  that 
he  had  written  upon  almost  every  subject,  before  he  sent  a  single 
paper  to  the  press.  A  distinguished  foreigner  makes  this  strong 
remark.  '  I  never  knew  a  person,  who  kept  a  common  place 
book,  that  did  not  finally  arrive  to  some  kind  of  eminence !' 
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The  great  Pothier,  who  published  a  work  on  Jurisprudence, 
which  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  civilized  language-— 
and  which,  for  clearness  and  beauty  of  expression,  for  vastness 
and  variety  of  learning,  and  for  methodical  arrangement,  is  sur- 
passed by  no  treatise  in  any  language,  adopted  this  practice  as 
aoon  as  he  commenced  his  studies,  and  persevered  in  it  through 
die  rest  of  his  life.  A  short  extract  from  an  eulogy  pronounced 
at  his  decease,  by  M .  Le  Trosne,  in  the  University  of  Orleans, 
allows  us  its  influence  upon  his  success.  *  He  had  scarcely  at- 
tained his  majority,  when  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions  was  per- 
eeived  at  the  Palape.  When  he  had  to  study  any  subject,  he 
composed  a  treatise  upon  it,  being  persuaded  that  the  best,  and 
perhaps  the  only  method  of  becoming  master  of  a  science,  is  to 
&{cuss  it  in  writing.  The  necessity  of  accurate  conception  in  order 
U>  produce  accurate  expression,  of  arranging  his  ideas  in  proper  or- 
der, of  contemplating  them  in  their  various  aspects,  habituates  the 
mind  to  application  and  accustoms  it  to  accuracy  and  method ;  an 
advantage  which  can  never  be  acquired  by  reading,  however  fre- 
miently  repeated.'  If  the  noted  aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon  be  true, 
uiat  reading  makes  a  full  man,  conversation  a  ready  man,  and  writing 
a  correct  man,  then  it  must  follow,  that  the  practice  of  reading  and 
writing  together  is  calculated  to  develope  and  perfect  two  of  these  . 
qualities  at  once,  viz.  fulness  and  correctness.  Nor  is  the  other 
wanting.  Mr  Brougham,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Glasgow, — 
and  who  will  be  fool-hardy  enough  to  dispute  tfiis  great  master  of 
extemporaneous  and  written  eloquence — has  a  sentiment  like  the 
following.  An  individual  who  is  ambitious  to  speak  well,  must 
write  much. 

1  pass  on  to  cite  some  American  authorities.     In  his  admirable 
essay  on  indolence  and  intellectual  dissipation,  Mr  Wirt  has  the 
following  remarks  addressed  to  a  young  lady.     *  If  you  have  time 
.far  it,  read  authentic  history,  which  will  show  you  the  world  as  it 
/Ifeally  is ;  do  not  read  rapidly  and  superficially,  with  a  view  merely 
td  feast  on  the  novelty  and  variety  of  events,  but  deliberately  and 
studiously,  with  the  pen  in  your  hand  and  your  note  books  by  your 
side,  extracting  as  you  go  along,  not  only  every  prominent  event, 
with  its  date  and  circumstances,  but  every  elegant  and  judicious 
reflection  of  the  author,  so  as  to  form  a  little  book  of  practical 
wisdom  for  yourself.'     A  gentleman  of  the  same  profession,  and 
now  one  ot"  our  most   eminent  statesmen,  remarked  to  me  some 
years  since,  in  speaking  of  common  place  books,  that  no  man 
could  make  great  acquisitions  widjout  them.     I  had  once  the  plea- 
sure of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  a  young  man,  now,  alas  !  no 
•  more — who,  at  an  early  age,  astonished  every  one  by  the  variety 
and  extent  of  his  attainments,  by  the  vigor  and  maturity  of  his 
mind,  by  his  habits  of  application,  and  by  the  amazing  powers  .of  ^ 
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his  memory.  His  manuscripts  and  note-books  would  make  a 
small  library.  A  President  of  one  of  the  New  England  Univer- 
sities, whose  name  I  must  be  allowed  to  conceal,  always  reads  with 
a  pen  in  his  hand.  He  declares  tliat  he  has  derived  incalculable 
advantage  from  the  mere  mechanical  use  of  the  pen,  and  that  his 
experience  of  its  benefits  warrants  him  in  giving  the  practice  his 
warm  recommendation.  It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  these  are 
high  authorities,  and  ought  to  be  reverently  regarded. 

The  principal  argument  against  the  use  of  common  place 
books  is,  that  they  mjure  the  memory — that  when  observations  are 
committed  to  paper,  the  author  is  apt  to  relinquish  all  further  care 
of  them.  It  is  unquestionable  that  they  may  be  thus  misused. 
He,  who  takes  no  pams  to  keep  what  he  has  read  and  written  in 
remembrance,  and  does  not  occasionally  refresh  his  memory  by 
re-perusal,  has  performed  the  task  of  a  copyist — not  of  a  student. 
Common,  place  books  must  be  employed,  not  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  important  faculty,  but  as  a  means  of  expanding  its  pow- 
ers. It  is  an  universally  admitted,  philosophical  truth,  that  the 
readiness  and  retentiveness  of  the  memory  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  degree  of  attention  bestowed  upon  the  subject  to  be 
remembered.  The  connection  between  them  is  intimate  and  exact. 
Atleniion  i^  the  purveyor  for  the  memory.  Will  it  be  pretended 
that  an  individual  can  read  any  work,  and  accompany  his  perusal 
by  the  making  of  extracts,  annotations  and  a  clear  analysis,  without 
a  great  deal  of  atfention,  which  must  serve  to  impress  the  subject 
more  deeply  on  the  mind — or  will  it  be  denied,  that  ilie  vast  number 
of  books,  which  are  read  for  the  gratification  of  the  moment— often 
without  being  understood — are  generally  thrown  aside  and  forgotten? 
This  argument  might  be  urged,  with  equal  plausibility,  to  the  mer- 
chant, that  the  keeping  a  day-book  and  ledger  would  impair  his 
memory,  and  he  should  therefore  throw  them  aside. 

Another  objection,  which  is  even  more  easily  answered  than  the 
former,  is,  that  this  practice  is  attended  with  a  very  serious  loss  of 
time.  It  might  have  some  weight,  with  such  as  carry  the  princi- 
ples of  tlie  turf  into  the  study — and  in  defiance  of  the  wise  maxim, 
*  legere  multum  potius  quam  multa,^  estimate  their  attainments, 
not  by  the  number  of  books  which  they  understand  and  remem- 
ber, but  by  the  gross  quantity  which  they  have  read.  The  shrewd 
and  sarcastic  author  of  Laoon,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  gen- 
tleman, who  prescribed  to  himself  the  task  of  reading  so  many  pages 
per  day,  and  he  set  him  down  for  a  fool.  Such  reading  makes  a 
superficial  man.  Lord  Bacon  divides  readers  into  various  classes. 
Some  read  to  kill  time — some  to  gratify  their  curiosity — some  to 
display  their  learning — but  they  should  read  to  meditate  and  gain 
wisdom.  ^  But,'  says  this  sagacious  objector,  ^  I  shall  lose  time 
by  stopping  to  meditate ;  I  must  hurry  on.'    You  will  occupy 
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ju^  as  much  time  as  is  necessary  to  put  your  thoughts  upon  pa- 
per, and  thus  use  the  best  means  for  tbrming  a  good  style  of  writ- 
log,  and  correct  habits  of  thouglit.  And  is  this  time  lost  and  mis- 
employed ?  What  is  lost  in  time,  is  compensated  by  solidity  of 
acquisition.  This  objection  admits  another  answer.  The  diligent 
atudent  who  objects,  devotes  all  his  leisure  to  reading  and  study, 
and  can  spare  no  part  of  it  to  make  notes  or  extracts  as  he  passes 
along.     It  becomes  necessary  half  a  dozen  years  hence,  to  investi- 

£te  anew,  some  subject  with  which  his  studies  have  made  him 
niliar.  The  knowledge  which  he  wishes  to  collect  is  scattered 
through  many  volumes.  Has  he  saved  time,  when  he  has  spent 
hours  and  days  in  die  vexatious  process  of  hunting  up,  and  putting 
together  the  insulated  fragments — of  which,  after  all,  something 
important  may  escape  him,  when  a  common  place  book  would  put 
him  in  instant  possession  of  the  whole  ? 

One  of  the  most  obvious  benefits  of  this  practice,  in  addition  to 
those  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  is,  that  it  brings  together 
from  various  and  distant  sources,  everything  relating  to  the  same 
subject.  New  views,  facts,  or  illustrations,  of  a  theme  which  seems 
to  have  been  exhausted,  may  sometimes  be  found  in  a  place, 
where  they  are  least  expected  ;  and  a  well  kept  note  book  be- 
comes a  Cyclopedia,  limited  or  copious,  according  to  tlie  industry 
of  the  student  and  the  range  of  his  researches.  This,  is  no  despi- 
cable aid  to  the  memory,  which  is  thus  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
retaining  unimportant  particulars,  which  are  only  useful  occasionally, 
but  which  ought  to  be  committed  to  writing  for  safe  keeping,  till 
called  for.  It  is  equally  important,  that  the  memory  should  not  be 
overwhelmed,  and  that  our  knowledge  should  be  suddenly  availa- 
ble.    By  means  of  note  books,  both  objects  are  accomplished. 

Why  does  the  traveller,  who  visits  strange  countries,  carry  his 
tablets  in  his  hand  ?  He  does  it,  because  otherwise,  a  thousand 
things  would  escape  his  recollection.  Let  two  individuals  com- 
mence a  journey  together — in  company — the  one  carefully  noting 
everything  wortliy  of  notice  in  his  journal — the  other  committing 
everything  to  the  treacherous  keeping  of  the  memory.  It  needs 
no  prophet  to  foretell,  who  will  return  the  more  improved  and  in- 
teresting man.  The  scholar  is  but  a  traveller  in  the  boundless 
kingdoms  of  science.  Cassius  charged  Brutus  with  having  put  his 
faults  in  a  note  book.  Whence  the  criminality  of  the  act  ?  They 
would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten,  but  this  process  preserved 
them  from  oblivion,  for  the  terrible  use  of  his  suspected  enemy. 

Ajioiher  benefit,  and  the  last  I  shall  notice,  is,  that  it  creates 
habits  of  observation.  The  practice  is  utterly  hostile  to  that  drea- 
my indolence,  with  which,  I  fear,  too  many  excellent  works  are 
perused.  There  are  moods  of  mind,  when  even  an  entertaining 
work  may  be  read,  and  the  reader  shall  yet  not  be  able  to  recall  a 
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sii^Ie  sentence  it  contained.  In  some  men,  this  mode  of  readin'g 
has  become  a  habit.  A  gentleman,  who  had  travelled  considera- 
bly in  Europe  strongly  urged  this  advice  upon  a  nephew,  who 
was  about  to  spend  some  months  in  Paris — ^to  make  it  an  invaria- 
ble rule  to  write  something  in  his  Journal  every  evening — ^for  he 
had  observed  that  the  young  gentlemen  who  began  to  neglect  their 
Journals,  began,  at  the  same  time,  to  neglect  every  other  object  of 
their  journey — to  be  less  observant  of  men  and  things — ^less  regu- 
lar and  less  industrious. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  some  suggestions  will  be  made'  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  keeping  common  place  books.  Locke's  plan 
seems  to  be  too  complicated  and  artificial.  The  student  who  has 
any  system  in  his  studies,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  managing  his 
common  place.  The  great  fauh  of  those  who  begin  to  keep  . 
them,  is,  dial  they  are  loo  sparing  of  paper — a  wretched  piece  of 
economy,  where  time  and  knowledge  are  at  stake. 

This  article  has  been  already  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  I 
had  assigned  myself,  but  I  cannot  draw  it  to  a  close,  without  sug- 
gesting two  or  three  practical  rules.  Let  your  abstracts  be  copi- 
ous. Set  down  nothing  at  hap-hazard.  Review  your  manuscripts 
at  least  once  a  year.  A  still  more  important  recommendation,  one 
which  will  forever  restrain  the  student  from  their  misuse  or  abuse, 
is  not  to  make  abstracts  and  comments  as  he  reads — ^but  to 
peruse  a  certain  amount  attentively,  and  then,  from  recollection, 
to  transfer  what  is  worthy  of  preservation  to  his  Common  Place 
Book. 
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[We  truat  this  article,  and  the  preceding,  will  excite  interest  and  receire 
attention  among  our  readers,  both  in  their  bearing  on  self  instruction y  and  in  ref 
ence  to  the  instruction  of  others.  We  believe  that  all  who  will  faithfully  make 
the  experiment,  of  training  their  pupils  thus  to  make  their  own  books  from  the 
materials  in  their  hands,  will  find  the  same  happy  results  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed from  this  practice  in  schools.] 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education.] 

A  number  of  persons  interested  in  education  have  requested  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  plans  of  instruction  pursued  by  an  instructress. 
She  has  been  induced  to  prepare  the  following  specimen  of  her  method 
of  teaching  history,  for  publication  in  the  Annals  of  Education  if  it 
should  be  deemed  expedient,  and  shall  rejoice  if  she  can  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  objects  of  that  work. 

Much  is  said  at  the  present  day,  and  we  believe  iustly  said,  in 
favor  of  giving  instruction  by  lectures.     We  (hinki  however,  that 
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in  general,  lectures  combined  with  recitations,  are  by  far  the  most 
useful.  We  think  it  very  important,  during  the  recitations,  to  enter 
into  free  conversation,  to  state  facts,  to  illustrate,  to  explain, — by  a 
variety  of  means  to  elicit  the  attention  of  the  pupils ;  to  marshal 
their  intellectual  forces,  to  throw  them  upon  their  own  resources,  to 
tax  their  ingenuity,  and  to  induce  them  to  investigate,  to  draw  in- 
ferences, &LC. 

.  The  following  statement  will  serve  as  a  partial  illustration  of 
these  remarks. 

A  class  of  young  ladies,  on  commencing  the  study  of  history, 
(for  example  the  United  States)  are  directed  to  furnish  themselves 
with  blank  books,  in  which  they  make  four  divisions.  In  the  first 
diTision  they  write  the  names  of  all  the  important  characters  men- 
tioned  in  their  lessons,  as  they  meet  with  them  fi*om  day  to  day. 
\sk  the  second  division,  the  names  of  places.  In  the  third,  are 
written  more  general  topics;  as  thePequod  War, the  Puritans,  fac. 
On  the  fourth,  chronologized  names  of  the  most  important  events, 
according  to  Dr  Grey's  system  of  artificial  memory. 

Having  commenced  in  this  manner,  and  recited  one  lesson,  the 
next  day  the  characters  are  given  out,  one  at  a  time,  and  as  a  part 
of  the  recitation,  the  pupils  are  requested  to  relate  in  distinct  para- 
graphs or  *  it  ems  ^^  what  they  know  respecting  each.  The  next  day, 
the  places  are  given  out,  and  they  relate,  in  a  similar  manner,  all 
the  events  which  transpired  at  each  place.  The  more  general 
topics  they  write  and  commit  to  memory.  Thus  they  go  on  from 
day  to  day,  adding  more  characters,  more  places,  more  general 
topics,  more  particulars  relating  to  each,  and  more  chronologized 
names  as  they  proceed  in  their  history.  The  chronology  they 
,  generally  review  every  day.  Having  finished  one  period  of  their 
history,  they  drop  the  topics  of  that  period,  and  commence  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  succeeding  one. 

By  pursuing  this  plan,  they  become  very  familiar  with  their 
history,  and  in  general,  can  answer  all  the  miscellaneous  questions 
without  any  farther  study. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  manner  of  relating  the  topics 
in  item^ 

POCMAHONTAS. 

1.  Bom  1595.     Pocha — hunn,* 

2.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Powhatan. 

3.  She  saved  the  life  of  Smith. 

4.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  favor  of  the  colony  at  Jamestown. 

5.  On  a  dark  and  stormy  nig'ht,  she  repaired  alone  to  Jamestown,  and 
averted  the  destruction  of  the  colony  by  disclosing  the  dreadful  plot  of  her 
father. 

6.  At  the  age  of  17,  she  was  allured,  by  Capt.  Argol,  on  board  his  vessel. 
*     7.  Her  father  offered  for  her  ransom  500  bushels  of  com. 

*  The  mnemonic  syllable  for  the  date. 
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8.  Her  marriage  preTented  her  return  to  her  father. 

9.  She  married  Mr  Rolfe.  , 

10.  In  consequence  of  her  marriage,  her  father,  ever  after,  was  a  friend 
to  the  English. 

11.  She  went  with  her  husband  to  England. 

12.  Was  treated  with  much  attention  at  the  court  of  king  James. 

13.  She  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 

14.  Was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Rebecca. 

15.  Was  prevented,  by  death,  from  returning  to  America. 

16.  Her  descendants  are  now  among  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Virginia. 

Bradford. 

1.  Bom  1588.    Bradford — alooL 

2.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

3.  He  was  educated  in  the  business  of  agriculture. 

4.  At  the  a^e  of  twelve  years  he  was  led  to  attend  particularly  to  (he 
subject  of  religion,  by  reading  the  Bible. 

5.  He  cheerfully  bore  the  frowns  of  his  relatives,  and  scoffs  of  his 
neighbors. 

6.  In  1620,  he  embarked  with  the  Puritans,  for  the  new  world. 

7.  At  Cape  Cod,  he  sustained  a  severe  trial  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who 
fell  from  the  sloop  and  was  drowned. 

8.  He  succeeded  Carver,  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

9.  He  was  peculiarly  conspicuous  for  wisdom,  fortitude,  piety,  and 
benevolence. 

10.  The  duties  of  his  high  office  he  sustained  with  the  greatest  digni^ 
and  faithfulness,  for  30  years. 

St  Salvador. 

1.  It  is  situated  about  ten  degrees  north  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

2.  It  was  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus. 

3.  Columbus  found  the  shores  covered  with  multitudes  of  people. 

4.  These  people  expressed  wonder  and  amazement. 

5.  They  thought  the  Spaniards  to  be  the  children  of  the  sun,  their  idol. 

6.  They  thought  their  ships  were  animals  with  eyes  of  lightning,  and 
voices  of  thunder. 

7.  The  only  valuable  manufacture,  which  the  natives  could  produce, 
was  cotton  yarn. 

8.  Many  of  them  wore  plates  of  gold  in  their  nostrils. 

Palos. 

1.  It  is  a  port  in  Spain  very  near  the  South  east  comer  of  Portugal. 

2.  It  was  the  port  from  which  Columbus  sailed  when  he  undertook  hii 
first  voyage  to  America. 

Sagadahock. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Maine. 

2.  It  is  now  called  Kennebeck. 

3.  It  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  runs  a  southerly  course, 
and  empties  into  the  Atlantic. 

4.  The  second  colony,  sent  to  New  England,  settled  at  the  mouth  of 
tliis  river. 

5.  This  colony  was  sent  out  in  1607,  by  John  Popham. 

6.  The  number  of  the  colony  was  45. 

7.  The  burning  of  their  stores,  and  death  of  their  leaders,  induced  them 
to  return  to  England  tlie  next  year. 
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Conversion  op  the  Indians. 

1.  The  ^eat  object  of  th^  Puritans  in  relation  to  the  natives  of  this 
country,  was  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 

2.  The  most  distiugaished  missionary  to  the  Indians  was  John  Eliot 

3.  He  is  often  called  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians. 

4.  He  was  bom  in  1604.    Eliot — hanzo. 

5.  In  1646  he  commenced  his  labors  as  a  missionary. 

6.  Eliot  lived  to  see  24  Indian  preachers. 

7.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  Indian. 

8.  Thomas  Mayhew,  jun.  commenced  his  missionary  labors  among  the 
Indians  in  the  same  year  with  Eliot 

9.  He  labored  chiefly  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

10.  Mayhew  lived  to  see  200  or  300  Indian  converts. 

11.  He  died  at  the  age  of  37. 

12.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  own  father. 

13.  His  father  was^hen  70  years  of  age. 

14.  He  is  generally  called  Gov.  Mayhew. 

15.  He  was  Governor  of  Martha's  Vinej^ard  and  the  neighboring  islands. 

16.  He  sometimes  walked  nearly  20  miles  to  preach  to  the  Indians. 

17.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  "23  years. 

18.  In  1695  there  were  3000  Indian  converts  in  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket 

During  the  recitations  a  great  variety  of  questions  arise.  Some 
are  discussed  at  the  time.  Others  are  given  out,  one  at  a  time,  for 
reflection  and  discussion  the  next  day.  The  questions  are  of 
such  a  nature,  as  are  calculated  to  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  the 
band  of  Providence  in  the  changing  scenes  of  life,  to  bring  into 
action  tlieir  mental  energies,  to  moderate  their  expectations  of 
earthly  happiness,  and  to  have  a  practical  influence  on  their  daily 
conduct  and  conversation.     The  ioUovving  are  some  of  them  : — 

1.  What  was  the  most  striking  trait  in  the  character  of  Columbus? 

2.  What  was  the  greatest  triid  ofColumbus  ? 

3.  What  practical  instruction  do  you  derive  froiti  the  character  and 
conduct  ofColumbus  ? 

4.  What  from  his  trials  ? 

5.  What  were  some  of  the  trials'of  the  Puritans  ? 

6.  In  what  respects  has  the  course  of  Providence  been  diiSerent  with 
our  nation  from  that  which  h^  has  pursued  with  any  other  nation? 

7.  Were  our  forefathers  right  in  taking  possession  of  lands,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Indians  ? 

8.  What  ought  to  be  our  feelings  and  conduct  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
viving Indians  ? 

9.  What  political  event  in  this  period  is  most  important  in  its  conse- 
quences ? 

10.  What,  in  addition  to  religion,  is  most  important  ?    Literature  ? 

11.  What  characters  in  this  period  are  you  pleased  with  ?    Whv  ? 

12.  What  characters  can  you  mention  to  exemplify  the  effects  of  pride  ? 
la  Humility?    14.  Industry?     15.  Perseverance  ?    IG.  Piety? 

We  have  long  since  learned  from  experience,  that  variety  gives 
great  interest  to  study ;  and  that  the  union  of  physical  with  mental 
effi)rt  is  often  very  happy  in  its  eflfects.  On  tills  account,  we  fre- 
quently direct  our  pupils  to  review  portions  of  their  history  by 
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means  of  plays,  sucb  as  the  followingy  which  may  appear  to  some 
too  trifling,  but  from  which  we  have  derived  obvious  benefit. 
Make  a  (em  divisions  on  the  floor,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  a  portion  of  the  United  States.  One  divisbn  of  the 
school  is  directed  to  take  their  stand  at  a  spot,  which  represents 
Lexington ;  another  at  Breed's  Hill ;  a  third  at  New  i  (»k ;  a 
fourth  at  White  Plains,  be. 

We  then  go  to  the  party  at  Lexmgton,  and  ask — 

Who  are  vou  ? — We  are  a  part  of  the  militia  who  hastily  assembled 
here  yesterday. 

What  did  you  assemble  here  for  ? — To  stop  those  grenadiers,  whom 
Gen.  Gage  sent  out  of  Boston  to  destroy  the  military  stores  at  Concord. 

How  did  you  know  that  thev  were  coming  ? — The  alarm  was  given,  anil 
rapidly  spread,  by  means  of  church  bells,  guns,  and  VoUeys  of  musketry. 

Did  your  party  sustain  any  loss? — Yes ;  eight  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded. 

What  was  then  clone  by  the  detachment  ? — ^They  proceeded  to  Concoid, 
and  destroyed  the  stores.  A  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  British  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat. 

And  what  then? — Greatly  distressed;  they  retreated  to  LexingtoOy 
where  they  were  met  by  a  reinforcement  of  900  men.  They  continued 
their  retreat  to  Charlestown ;  and  to  day,  we  hear,^at  they  have  crossed 
Ofer  into  Boston. 

I  suppose  you  allowed  them  to  retreat  without  molestation  ? — No.  Fir 
from  that  Assisted  by  thousands  of  the  militia,  who  rushed  in  from  eveiy 
quarter,  we  annoyed  them  greatly. 

How  did  you  annoy  them  ? — ny  firing  upon  them  firom  behind  walls, 
hedges,  and  buildings. 

How  were  the  English  officers  affected  with  this  afifair  ? — ^They  w«ft 
filled  with  indignation.  They  could  not  endure  that  a  flock  of  Yankees, 
as  they  contemptuously  named  the  Americans,  should  have  forced  then 
to  turn  their  backs. 

We  next  go  to  the  party,  stationed  at  Breed's  Hill,  and  say 
to  them — 

What  have  you  been  doin^  here  ?  Were  it  possible,  we  should  think 
you  had  been  flighting. — ^It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  have  been  figbting. 
Wc  have  been  killing  the  British,  with  all  our  might. 

Killiuff  the  British !  Has  not  God  said,  thou  shalt  not  kill  ?~We  know 
it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  take  life ;  but  when  the  cause  of  liberty,  the 
cause  of  literature,  and  religion  required  it,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
up  arms. 

Well;  and  how  did  you  succeed  against  the  British? — The  carnage 
was  dreadful.    The  British  were  mowed  down  in  heaps. 

But  you  retreated  on  the  third  charge  of  the  British. — ^We  did,  it  is 
true  ;  but  tlie  only  cause  was  the  want  of  ammunition. 

What  were  the  consequences  of  this  battle  to  the  Americans  ? — ^Th^ 
of  a  decided  victory. 

The  field  of  battle  must  present  an  awful  spectacle !  How  did  the 
whole  scene  appear  to  you  ? — Horrid,  beyond  description. 

What  were  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  scene  ? — The  volleys  of  musketry, 
the  roar  of  cannon,  th  e  shouts  of  the  fighting,  the  groans  of  the  dying  M* 

What  was  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ? — An  awnil  atmosphere  of  snoke 
enveloped  the  whole  j^ninsula. 
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By  what  was  it  illuminated  ? — By  streams  of  fire,  in  every  quarter,  from 
the  various  instruments  of  death. 

Can  you  mention  anything  that  particularly  enhanced  the  dread  Ail 
ma^ificence  of  the  day  ? — The  conflagration  of  CharJestown,  effected, 
dunn^  the  heat  of  the  battle,  by  the  orders  of  Gen.  Gage.  In  the  midst 
of  this  waving  lake  of  fire,  the  lofly  steeple,  converted  into  a  blazing 
pyramid,  finished  the  scene  of  desolation. 

We  next  address  the  party  at  New  York — 

And  you  too,  it  seems,  have  boen  contending  against  the  common 
enemy.  What  success  have  you  had? — No  success  at  all.  We  have 
just  sustained  a  dreadful  defeat  at  Brooklyn. 

You  defeated  ? — Yes ;  defeated  with  the  loss  of  1000  men. 

Distressing,  indeed !  But  this  darkness,  we  hope,  is  to  be  succeeded 
bjr  a  brighter  day. — We  hope  so  too.  But  it  has  been  a  melancholy  day 
with  us.  One  circumstance,  however,  was*  very  much  in  our  favor,  and 
we  regarded  it  as  an  interposition  of  Providence  for  us. 

Who  was  your  commander  during  this  engagement  ? — Gen.  Sullivan. 

What  became  of  him? — He,  with  others,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

Where  was  Gen.  Washington  all  this  time  ? — Dui^ng  the  heat  of  the 
eniragement,  he  crossed  over  from  New  York. 

Why  did  he  not  call  in  his  forces  from  New  York  ? — Because  they 
would,  by  no  means,  have  been  sufilcient  to  render  his  army  equal  to  that 
of  the  British. 

How  did  he  feel  on  this  occasion  ? — On  seeing  some  of  his  best  troops 
slaughtered  or  taken,  even  Washington,  with  all  his  fortitude,  could  not 
refrain  from  an  exclamation  of  anguish. 

Thus  we  go  on  asking  questions  more  or  less  general,  as  circumr 
atauces  may  seem  to  render  expedient. 

Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  particular  battles  are  repre- 
sented. The  scholars  divide  themselves  into  parties,  choose  their 
officers,  and  give  them  appropriate  names.  They  then  approach 
each  other  with  extended  arms,  and  for  a  few  minutes  have  a 
complete  laughing  bustle.  Then  that  party  which  represent  the 
conquered  army  pretend  to  be  defeated,  and  either  retreat  or 
surrender. 

At  another  time,  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  method  of  ratifying 
treaties,  they  make  an  agreement  that  they  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote each  other's  improvement ;  and  that  they  will  no  more  act 
the  part  of  an  enemy  by  unnecessary  talking.  Then  to  ratify  this 
element,  they  pass  round  sometliing  resembling  the  calumet, 
or  pipe  of  peace. 

A  great  variety  of  other  instances  might  be  mentioned.  Other 
methods,  which  have  been  found  interesting,  and  we  hope  useful, 
might  be  detailed.  Indeed  the  resources  for  gaining,  for  retaining, 
fat  reducing  to  practical  utility  this  important  branch  of  study, 
seem  numerous  and  delightful ;  and  we  think  might  be  so  im- 
proved, as  to  float  us  almost  imperceptibly  ^  down  tlie  tide  of  time,' 
and  enable  us  to  observe  and  recollect  all  its  important  land  marks. 
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Art.  111. — Sketches  op  Hofwyl. 

Intellectual  Educatioh.  —  Letter  III. 

Modt$  q/*  cuUivcding  the  Judgment — Rtawn — SuhitrvUnejf  of  the  Hudif 
.  of  Languages  to  iU  development — Importance  qf  MaOuemahecI  Hudiet  to 
aU^Of  Physical  Science^Of  History-- Of  Moral  Sdence—Logie. 

Mt  Dear  Friend — In  my  last  letter,  I  described  to  you  the 
manner  in  which  the  means  of  intellectual  education  at  Hofwyl, 
were  employed  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  perception  and  memory. 
-  The  power  of  Comparison,  or  the  perception  of  relations,  which 
may  perhaps  be  appropriately  termed  simple  judgment,  next  de- 
mands attention.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  whole  series  of  exercises 
we  have  enumerated,  in  their  more  advanced  stages,  demand  a 
constaiit  exercise  of  this  power,  in  regard  to  exterior  objects,  and 
prepare  it  for  its  application  to  the  relations  themselves  ;  and  they 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  steps  for  its  cultivation. 

The  study  of  languages,  as  it  is  pursued  at  Hofwyl,  also  brings 
this  faculty  ,bto  continual  exercise  in  comparing  the  difierent  spe- 
cies of  words,  their  connections,  relations,  and  mutual  dependence. 
The  comparison  of  two  or  three  languages,  studied  at  once,  affi>rds 
still  greater  scope  for  the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  both  as  to  the 
materials  or  words  themselves,  and  their  form  and  arraqgement 
Some  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  pursue  six  languages  at  the  same 
time,  including  tlieir  native  tongue ;  e.  g.  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  English ;  and  with  those  of  more  than  ordinary 
talents  and  well-trained  minds,  this  has  not  been  found  injurious. 
The  interest  excited  and  the  associations  formed,  by  this  view  of 
the  elements  of  general  grammar^  are  found  to  counteract  any 
tendency  to  distraction  of  mind  or  confusion  of  ideas.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, however,  that  for  an  ordinary  or  untrained  mtnJ,  such  a  course 
would  result  in  nothing  but  the  confusion  of  Babel. 

The  pupib  are  accustomed  also  to  a  logical  as  well  as  a  graro- 
^  matical  analysis  of  the  authors  they  study  in  order  to  acquire  a 
language.  They  must  possess  themselves  of  the  ideas,  become 
familiar  with  the  objects  or  persons  described,  and  learn  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  which  are  within  the  sphere  of  their  own 
observation. 

As  the  mind  continues  to  advance,  the  faculty  of  Reasoning,  or 
comparing  different  relations,  and  combining  a  series  of  judgments 
in  order  to  form  a  conclusion,  is  brought  more  into  action. 

The  study  of  the  languages  aids  materially  in  this  point  also. 
The  various  forms  of  expression  are  examined  in  reference  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  idea  presented.  The  shade  of  thought  which  hu 
given  rise  to  the  various  idioms  is  traced,  the  variations  of  i 
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produced  by  change  of  form  are  observed,  and  the  reason  e\uin- 
ined.  In  ^lort,  the  whole  structure  of  the  langua^  is  examined 
u  the  ibundiition  of  genera)  grammar,  and  as  an  introduction  to 
practical  logic.  As  the  pupil  advances,  the  analysis  of  the  ideas 
themselves  is  made  more  exact,  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  the 
author  are  considered,  and  the  pupil  is  taught,  as  much  as  possible, 
lofall  into  the  train  of  thou^fU  of  those  whose  works  be  leads. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  pursuing  this  course,  the  selection  of  authors 
and  passages  must  be  such  as  never  to  surpass  the  comprehension 
of  toe  child.  For,  as  Fellenherg  justly  observes,  in  a  passage 
fiinnerly  quoted,  '  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  make  an  immature  mind 
nirsue  inoiscriminatety  the  train  of  thought  of  the  greatest  of  men.  . 
It  ifl  not  reasonable  to  desire  to  bring  down  to  tbe  level  of  a 
child's  capacity,  what  presupposes  the  intelligence  of  manhood. 
The  infontUt  conceptiom  of  great  olgecCt  thus  produced,  are  in 
efiect,  an  obstacle  to  improvement ;  and  the  important  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  antiquity  are  debarred  all  access  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  cultivated  youth,  and  the  feelings  of  the  mature  man, 
by  the  childish  associations  thus  united  with  them.' 

The  various  branches  of  tbe  Mathematics,  and  especially  Geomer 
try  and  Algebra,  are  obviously  among  the  most  powerful  instru-  ' 
ments  for  tbe  cultivation  of  the  reflecting  faculty,  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  youthful  mind ;  because  they  relate  to  form,  number, 
disunce,  motion,  &£.,  subjects  within  tbe  grasp  of  the  senses. 
They  give,  in  a  very  elEcient  manner,  the  habit  of  close  and  accu- 
rate reasoning.  These  sciences  make  a  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction  of  every  pupil,  both  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  whose 
capacity  and  period  of  residence  permits  it. 

The  physical  sciences.  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  &u;.  are  of  no 
less  advantage  to  the  development  of  the  reasoning  faculty  m 
another  direction,  especially  in  aiding  us  to  observe  and  trace  the 
relati<Hi  of  cause  and  eSect. 

But  both  these  branches  of  knowledge  may  gir3  a  false  direction 
to  the  mind,  if  they  are  not  taught  with  caution,  and  in  connection 
with  moral  science.  The  certainty  of  mathematical  science  often 
inspires  tbe  disposition  to  demand  absolute  demonstration  on  other 
points.  The  wonderful  extent  to  which  we  can  trace  and  imitate 
tbe  operations  of  nature,  tempts  us  to  rest  on  second  causes,  and 
forget  that  power  which  is  necessary  to  atablish  and  maintain  the 
laws,  wbich  toe  only  discover.  For  this  purpose,  these  studies 
kboold  not  only  be  conducted  in  a.  religious  spirit,  but  should  be 
accompanied  and  alternated  with  those  which  will  give  another 
direction  to  the  mind. 

History  is  taught  in  a  series  of  narratives,  exhibited  with  tbe 
almost  simplici^,  as  subjects  of  examination  and  reasonmg.  Tbe 
pii[h1  is  required  to  exercise  bis  own  judgment.    He  thut  laana 
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much  of  the  nature  of  moral  evidence^  and  rocHral  relations,  and  is 
accustomed  to  employ  tliese,  as  well  as  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, as  a  part  of  his  series  of  thought,  and  as  a  sufficient  ground 
for  his  conclusions. 

In  the  course  of  moral  and  religious  instruction^  the  pupil  is 
chiefly  conducted  by  a  series  of  illustrations  and  reasonings  founded 
upon  Nature  and  Revelation,  rather  than  by  positive  instructions^ 
and  direct  statements,  sustained  merely  by  personal  authority  and 
influence.  His  own  reason  is  called  in  to  decide,  according  to 
the  standard  which  God  has  given  us  in  conscience  and  in  revela* 
tion,  on  characters  and  events,  on  duties  and  faults,  in  his  own 
sphere  of  action,  as  well  as  in  history,  as  soon  and  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  capable  of  deciding.  In  the  advanced  period  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  authority  of  the  scriptures  is  formally  established  by 
moral  reasoning,  and  he  is  led  to  learn,  by  his  own  investigation^ 
the  important  truths  and  duties  which  reason  alone  has  never  dis- 
covered, and  the  most  essential  of  which  he  bad  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  receive  on  the  authority  of  man. 

A  similar  course  is  adopted  in  the  moral  discipline  of  the  pupil, 
and  leads  him  to  feel,  practically,  the  difllerence  of  the  various 
classes  of  truths,  and  the  various  methods  of  reasoning  by  which 
we  must  attain  them. 

^  It  is  impottant  for  the  complete  development  of  this  facuhy  that 
the  views  thus  gradually  and  practically  acquired,  should  be  con- 
nected and  arranged,  at  the  close  of  the  course,  by  means  of  a 
brief  system  of  Logic,  in  the  scientific  form.' — *  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted,' says  Fellenberg,  '  that  the  demands  of  social  life,  or  the  un- 
happy haste  of  parents,  seldom  allow  pupils  to  remain  sufficiently 
long  to  complete  such  a  course  of  study  as  their  development,  so 
often  neglected  in  early  years,  requires.' 

Intellectual  Educatioh. — Lxttxr  IV. 

Mode  of  pursuing  maihematical  scienct — Fomiy  magnitudtfOnd  num^ 
ber — Meihods  of  instruction — Practical  direction  of  mathematical  siudus — 
Dangers  attending  them — Self  cor^idence — Imperfect  views  of  moral  reason" 
ing  produced— Alternation  mih  moral  science — Importance  of  a  well  bed- 
anced  mind, 

Mt  Dear  Friend— You  will  perceive  from  my  last,  that  the 
importance  of  the  mathematical  sciences  in  cultivating  the  judg- 
ment and  reasoning  powers,  is  properly  appreciated  at  Hofwyl. 
But  in  employing  them  as  a  means  oi  education,  it  is  believed 
necessary  to  use  great  caution,  lest  they  should  become  the  means 
of  impairing  other  intellectual  faculties,  or^enfeeblmg  the  moral 
powers,  as  they  too  often  have  been,  in  distinguished  men  devoted 
to  these  sciences. 
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The  ideas  of  fonns,  and  magnitude,  and  iiumber,  are  among  tiia 
earliest  which  are  developed  in  the  child,  and  they  are  the  first 
which  the  mind  is  capable  of  coosideriiig  abstractly.  On  (his  ac- 
count, the  elements  of  the  matbeinatlcal  sciences  should  be  very 
«arly  the  object  of  attention. 

Id  the  study  of  mathematics,  Fellenherg  considers  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  elementary  methods  of  Pestalozzi,  which  have  already 
been  described  in  spealiiag  of  the  powers  of  observation.  From 
die  line,  the  pupil  is  led  to  the  construction  and  examination  of  all 
possible  fomas,  in  their  individual  and  relative  character — from  the 
aioiple  accumulatiiHi  and  analysis  of  numbers,  to  the  processes  of 
Algebra — by  presenting  or  indicating  the  objects  of  attenli<Mi,  and 
wding  him  to  construct  this  exercise  himself.  It  is  an  uidispensa- 
Me  condition  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  advance  a  step  for- 
ward, until  he  can<  explain  those  principles  on  wbicli  he  is  to  act. 
At  the  same  time,  the  instructor  must  not  be  guided  simply  by  an 
wbitniry  arrangement,  but  by  the  progress  of  the  pupil  himself; 
and  bis  pn^ress  should  be  directed,  and  accelerated,  or  retarded,  or 
raried,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  his  own  mind,  and  not 
10  the  completion  of  this  or  that  porUon  of  his  course. 

With  those  who  have  only  the  usual  talents  for  mathematics,  it 
is  better  to  direct  their  studies  to  practical  objects,  and  lo  the  de-  - 
tnands  of  social  life.  Those  uncommon  talents  for  this  science 
whicb  alone  inspire  a  truly  scientific  interest  in  it,  should  be  care>' 
Ailly  observed  and  developed.  But  great  care  must  be  uken  that 
the  views  be  not  limited,  and  the  character  stiffened  or  warped, 
t^  too  exclusive  attention  to  this  subject. 

The  weakness  of  man  often  finds  too  strong  temptaUon  in  bis 
mathematical  creations  and  their  fascinating  successs,  as  well  as  in 
philosophical  discourses,  and  is  disposed  to  exali  itself  presump- 
Qiously,  to  refer  all  to  itself  as  the  author,  instead  of -discovering 
a  new  revelation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  omnipotent  Creator  of  man 
■nd  his  works.  In  admiring  the  wonderful  correspondence  of  the 
movements  of  tlie  planets  in  their  inaccessible  orbits,  with  the  cal- 
culation of  beings  so  frail,  who  inhabit  this  portion  of  the  universe 
only  for  a  span  of  existence,  he  forgets  the  evidence  it  affords  of 
the  wisdom  pf  him  who  established  this  order,  and  gave  us  the 
faculties  which  enable  us  to  discover  it. 

There  is  also  danger  that  the  habit  of  rigid  demonttration  may 
lead  him  to  forget  or  disregard  the  bovadariet  which  are  set  US 
human  knowledge — to  demand  similar  demonstration  concerning 
sabjects  which  are  beyond  our  reach — and  to  treat  with  contempt 
the  oii^ects  of  faith,  and  the  results  of  moral  reasoning. 

Tor  these  reasons,  mathematical  studies  should  always  be  alter- 
nated with  history,  and  natural  history,  and  moral  and  religious 
iostiuclion.     Their  efiect  should  also  be  carefully  obaerred}  and 
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Fellenberg  has  sometimes  found  himself  obliged  to  interrupt  them 
for  a  time,  in  order  to  restore  the  mind  to  its  equilibrium. 

Indeed,  no  principle  is  deemed  more  important  at  Hofwyl,  than 
to  form  a  well  balanced  mind.  And  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
processes  of  education,  no  reliance  is  placed  upon  invariable  meth- 
ods, and  formulas  previously  established.  The  food  and  the  medi- 
cine must  be  adapted  to  the  individual  case.  WhQe  the  mind  is 
merely  preparing  for  action^  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  devote 
itself  so  exclusively  to  any  particular  subject,  as  to  lose  sight  of 
others,  or  to  undervalue  them,  or  to  give  to  one,  that  exclusive 
importance  which  desei*ves  to  be  called  fanaticism,  or  superstition, 
although  it  may  relate  to  literary,  or  political,  instead  of  religious 
topics.  Without  great  care,  this  will  often  amount  to  a  species  of 
monomania,  which  impairs  the  strongest  mind  ;  and  will  often  give 
to  a  single  science  the  pre-eminence  over  the  whole  system  of 
truth  besides ;  will  make  a  single  personal  theory  the  touch-stone 
by  which  other  minds  are  to  be  tried ;  and  determine  by  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  a  single  subject,  whether  an  individual  deserves 
respect  or  esteem. 

IndifferentisMf  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  the  word,  receives  no 
countenance  from  the  example  or  the  precepts  of  Fellenberg,  so 
far  as  1  know ;  but  he  regards  this  narrowness  of  feeling  as  the 
result  of  a  partial,  or  in  the  strong  expression  of  the  German,  a 
^one-sided*  (einsiitig)  development  of  the  mind  ;  and  he  believes 
that  the  best  and  the  only  preventive  is  to  give  such  a  familiarity 
with  every  subject,  and  require  so  much  attention  to  each,  as  shall 
enable  the  mind  to  form  just  comparisons,  and  prevent  that  exag- 
gerated view  of  one  faculty,  or  one  subject  or  opinion,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  true  wisdom. 


Art.  IV. — Agricultural  Institution  at  HorwTL. 

Agricultural  Institution. — Lsttkr  III. 

Fundamental  principles — Probability  of  self -support — Necessity  f^  great 
economy — Variety  of  labors  desirable — Danger  of  excess — Importance  tf 
thorough,  training — Full  opportunity  of  mental  and  moral  cultivation — 
Peculiar  irUerest  and  industry  in  study. 

My  Dear  Friend — So  much  interest  is  now  excited  in  refer- 
ence to  agricultural  schools,  that  1  presume  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  principles  of  that  at  Hofwyl  would  be  acceptable  to  you  and 
to  others. 

The  fundamental  ideas  on  which  the  school  for  the  poor  was 
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established,  were, — to  employ  agriculture  as  ihe  means  of  moral 
education  for  ihe  poor,  and  lo  make  their  labors  the  means  of  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  tiieir  education. 

To  accomplish  the  education  of  the  poor,  wiih  none  or  the  least  ' 
possible  expense,  iJiey  should  be  occupied  from  infaocy  lo  ihe  age 
of  Iwentyone.  On  this  plan,  the  accounts  of  the  school  of  Hofvvyl 
aflbrd  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  institution  is  capable 
of  sustaining  itself  In  similar  circumstances,  and  that  the  capital 
expended  for  the  foundation  of  tl>e  establishment  will  ultimately  be 
repaid.  Still  it  is  true,  tliat  it  is  difBcult  in  most  cases,  to  secure 
so  long  an  apprenticeship,  without  neglecting  many  of  those  who 
are  most  in  need  of  aid.  It  is  also  true,  Uiat  the  combination  of 
the  scIentiSc  institution  with  that  for  the  poor,  affords  a  sure  and 
ready  market  for  all  the  agricultural  products,  and  at  the  besc 
prices, — an  advantage  which  cannot  alivays  be  enjoyed.  On  both 
these  accounts,  every  such  institution  should  be  underlaJcen  as  a 
work  of  charily,  and  with  the  determination  to  support  il,  as  a 
means  of  prosperity  to  ihe  community.  It  Is  thus,  and  thus  only, 
that  we  can  provide  against  the  continuance  and  increase  of  men- 
dicity, and  the  vice  which  is  its  fruitful  source.  It  is  thus  that  we 
shall  save,  in  regard  lo  ihe  very  individuals  in  question,  (he  much 
larger  sums  which  society  would  lose  by  their  vices,  or  disease,  or 
incapacity  to  support  themselves  in  after  life  ;  besides  giving  the 
community  an  additional  member,  whose  skill  and  industry  will  be 
spplied  to  promote  its  welfare,  and  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens. 

To  secure  the  success  of  such  an  establishment,  the  expenses 
should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  sum.  At  Hofwyl,  cir- 
cumstances have  not  permitted  that  reduction  which  Fellenberg 
deems  advisable,  and  which  he  attempts  to  attain  at  Meykirch.  A 
more  insulated  situation,  and  the  application  of  new  discoveries  in 
reference  to  nourishment,  would  do  much  for  this  object. 

To  accomplish  the  two  great  objects,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  pupil 
should  be  employed  in  such  labors  as  are  most  productive,  at  the 
same  time  thai  they  are  conducive  lo  education.  The  greatest  va-  . 
riety  should  also  be  introduced,  in  order  that  no  moment  in  the  year 
which  is  dedicated  to  labor  may  be  lost,  for  want  of  an  employ- 
ment adapted  to  il.  Every  species  of  industry  should  be  attempt- 
ed with  this  view,  and  also  with  the  view  of  extending  the  sphere 
of  their  activity  and  experience.  This  subject  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, as  it  is  conceded,  that  in  most  nortliern  countries,  one-third 
of  the  year  admits  of  no  labors,  stricdy  agricultural.  The  variety 
of  employments  is  also  desirable,  as  giving  the  occasion  to  discover 
that  for  which  the  pupil  is  best  adapted,  and  thus  ascertain  in  what 
manner  the  personal  capital  bestowed  upon  him  by  Providence, 
may  be  turned  to  the  best  account. 
At  the  same  time,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  diminish  the  ex- 
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penses  in  a  manner  which  would  destroy  tlie  great  object.  It  is 
certain  that  a  school  which  should  receive  pupils  only  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  would  derive  more  immediate  profit  from 
their  labors ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  it  would  confer  far  less  benefit 
upon  them.  The  period  in  which  the  character  is  susceptible  of 
impression  would  be  lost.  The  bad  habits  already  formed,  would 
be  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  form  good 
habits,  and  the  institution  would  be  in  danger  of  sinking  entirely 
under  its  own  weight.  Such  indeed  was  the  fact  with  one  which 
was  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zurich. 

It  is  also  true,  that  the  pupil  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  for  his 
education  by  his  labors,  unless  he  has  early  acquired  the  skill  and  the 
habits  of  industry  necessary  to  enable  him  to  employ  all  his  powers 
in  the  best  manner  for  the  good  of  the  institution.  A  person  thus 
trained,  will  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  establishment  more 
than  two  who  have  been  neglected  in  early  life  ;  while  society  will 
experience  a  far  greater  advantage,  in  receiving  one  thoroughly 
formed  tnan^  capable  of  acting  upon  otliers,  and  worthy  of  entire 
confidence,  tlian  two  who  are  likely  to  be  always  imperfect  and  de- 
pendent. 

But  with  all  this  caie  and  economy,  the  lime  which  it  is  impor- 
tant to  consecrate  to  repose,  especially  with  those  whose  bodies  are 
not  completely  formed,  is  sufficient  to  give  that  intellectual  and  • 
moral  education  which  is  necessary.  The  hours  thus  spent,  will 
not  be  lost.  The  pupil  will  be  proportionally  more  vigorous,  more 
cheerful,  more  thoughtful  in  his  labors,  and  therefore  more  suc- 
cessful ;  and  the  acquisitions,  tlius  made,  are  not  less  necessary 
than  those  which  he  gains  in  labor.  '  The  vigor,  the  dexterity  of 
the  hand,  arc  but  an  animal,  a  dead  force.  It  is  only  intel- 
ligence which  can  direct  them  rationally  towards  an  object.  It  is 
only  intelligence,  well  developed,  which  can  discover  the  best  ob- 
ject.' It  does  not  interfere  with  the  rest  which  the  pupil  needs. 
Absolute  idleness  is  not  neccgsary  to  refresh  the  bodies  of  children. 
It  can  scarcely  exist,  or  if  it  does,  it  produces  that  ennui  which  is 
more  painful  than  fatigue.  It  often  leads  to  evil  thoughts  and  dan- 
gerous conversations.  It  is  enough  lo  change  the  occupation.  Id 
effect,  the  pupils  look  upon  study  as  their  relaxation.  Tliey  en- 
gage in  it  with  an  interest,  something  like  that  which  belongs  to  the 
play  of  other  children.  Seldom  have  I  seen  occasion  even  for 
a  reproof,  on  account  of  inattention  ;  seldom  those  sallies  of  child- 
ish versatilitv,  so  common  at  school.  And  all  this  with  the  most 
gentle  paternal  discipline ;  for  no  other  is  found  necessary.  In  or- 
der to  ensure  the  complete  success  and  harmony  of  this  part  of  the 
system,  it  is  also  of  great  importance  that  the  course  of  mstruction 
and  education  should  commence  at  an  early  age,  and  continue  untO 
twenty.     In  this  case  two  hoiurs  daily  are  sufficient.    If  the  period 
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u  shortened,  the  time  must  be  increased.  During  the  winter,  three 
to  four  hours  are  devoted  to  instruction  and  religious  exercises  in  ihs 
school  of  Vehrli.  t)uring  harvest,  tlie  course  of  instructioa  is  oftra 
entirely  interrupted. 


htttUecbud  Eduration^Eltmenlt  of  form,  nagnilude  and  number — Ob- 
9trtation  and  attention — Natural  History — Morrd  tffeclt  of  lht»t  purtviU — 
Seadijtgand  v!r^mg — Dttintation — llKofthe  eye — Geometry  and  Aiik' 
mtiU — Physical  Education —  Gymnattic  Sporft — Moral  and  Religiova 
Sducation — Music. 

Mt  Deab  Feiend — The  great  principles  of  education  admit  of 
much  less  variation  according  to  the  rank  and  circumstances  of  in- 
dividuals, than  is  generally  supposed.  Yet  in  their  applicatiiHi, 
there  must,  of  course,  be  some  diversity. 

The  intellectual  education  of  the  pupils  designed  for  a  life  of 
manual  labor  must,  of  course,  be  different  from  that  of  the  child 
vho  is  destined  to  a  profession. 

The  elementary  exercises  relative  to  form,  magnitude,  and  num- 
ber, are  not  less  necessary  to  them,  than  to  the  more  favored. 
Indeed  this  knowledge  is  called  into  more  frequent  practical  exer- 
cise, as  they  are  constandy  called  upon  to  operate  with  matter,  to 
estimate  and  divide  distance,  to  lay  out  their  gardens  and  fields  in 
niitafale  faims.  The  principle  of  connecting  instruction  with  ac- 
tion, is  peculiarly  important  for  this  class  of  pupils. 

They  must  especially  bs  taught  to  observe  accurately  the  natu- 
ral objects  which  surround  them,  and  the  circle  of  obtervation. 
aliould  form  the  limit  to  iheir  study  of  natural  history.  They 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  soils  and  minerals  which  are  most 
common,  and  with  the  various  species  of  grain,  and  vegetables,  and 
grass.  They  are  taught  to  distinguish  the  wild  plants  which  they 
meet  in  the  fields,  into  useful  and  noxious  ;  and  to  know  the  modes  of 
employing  the  one,  and  of  destroying  the  other.  The  general  action 
of  air,  light,  heat,  rain,  and  manures  of  various  kinds  upon  plants,  is 
dso  connected  with  this.  The  various  classes  of  insects  are  point- 
ed out  to  them  In  the  same  manner.  The  structure  of  animals 
and  the  human  body,  is  explained  to  them  by  means  of  skeletons. 
They  are  accustomed  to  bring  to  their  instructors  such  objects  as 
strike  their  attention,  and  occasionally,  lessons  are  given  in  a  litde  . 
excursion,  made  by  the  teacher  with  his  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  importance  of  this  knowledge  in  itself, 
it  contributes  materially  to  the  moral  end  proposed,  of  exciting  an 
interest  in  their  employment.  All  the  objects  they  meet  with  are 
thus  associated  with  a  circle  of  interesting  facts,  and  fum!^  them 
materials  for  recollection  and  amusement.     Iliey  present  them  sub- 
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jects  for  exQiiiinaiion  and  observalion,  in  order  to  verify  the  accounts 
they  have  heard.  In  short,  it  animates  every  scene  of  their  labors, 
and  leads  lliem  lo  useful  refieclion,  in  place  of  presenting  ihem  a 
mere  mass  of  dead  materials,  which  only  remind  them  of  past  la- 
bors, and  call  them  to  future  trials.  Their  fundamental  ideas  of 
geography  are  obtained  in  the  course  of  their  observation.  Their 
attention  is  chiefly  confined  to  tlieir  native  country,  and  only  gei»- 
eral  ideas  are  given  of  other  countries.  They  are  thus  taught  and 
habituated  to  examine  all  that  passes  before  tbem.  They  must 
obviously  be  furDished  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  ideas  of 
others  from  books,  and  of  communicating  what  they  have  observed. 
To  acquire  (he  art  of  expressing  our  ideas  is  the  best  mode  of  at- 
taining completely  the  first  object.  They  should  also  be  habituated  (o 
describe  with  correctness  and  care  that  they  may  be  led  to  record, 
to  some  extent,  their  own  experience  and  observations. 

The  general  remarks  and  methods  in  reference  to  language  are 
equally  applicable  here,  but  they  are  of  course  confined  to  their 
mother  tongue,  or  rather  to  the  high  German.  They  have  constant 
exercises,  both  oral  and  written,  and  obtain  considerable  facility  in 
both.  In  this  respect,  a  Swiss  peasant  has  great  difficuhies  to  en- 
counter, from  the  fact  tliat  the  language  he  speaks,  is  a  peculiar 
dialect  of  tiie  Qerman,  differing  from  it  not  only  in  a  multitude  of 
individual  words,  bui  in  the  forms  and  idioms. 

In  teaching  pupils  to  read,  the  methods  of  Olivier  and  Pestaloza 
are  followed.  The  letters  are  indicated  by  their  sounds,  and  not 
their  names,  and  words  are  thus  spelled.  Constant  exercises  in 
the  variation  and  combination  of  words  are  employed,  both  oral 
and  in  writing. 

But  the  means  of  description  are  incomplete,  unless  they  are  so 
far  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  Geometry  and  design  as  to  bo 
able  to  delineate  the  objects  they  see.  Used  in  this  manner,  as  a 
mechanical,  and  not  as  a  fine  art,  it  is  a  necessary  supplemcnl  t» 
writing  in  an  ordinary  education.  It  is  difficult,  without  it,  to 
have  a  distinct  conception  of  instruments  and  their  parls ;  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  those  who  use,  as  well  as  lo  those  who  make 
and  repair  them,  in  order  to  communicate  ideas  intelligibly,  andex- 
'  ecute  them  correctly.  It  also  aids  in  forming  the  eye  to  the  hatnt 
of  measuring  and  estimating  correctly  distances  anS  quantities,  and 
to  preserve  accuracy  and  order  in  the  arrangement  of  fields,  plan- 
tations, drains,  and  in  other  agricultural  labor.  In  all  the  arts  of 
the  joiner,  mason,  fac,  the  importance  of  Geometry  is  obviously 
very  great,  and  it  is  singular  that  it  should  be  overlooked. 

The  heiglit  of  a  tree,  and  its  cubical  contents,  or  the  dimensions 
of  a  stack  of  grain,  can  only  be  decided  in  this  way  In  this  view. 
Geometry  is  an  acquisition  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  farmer,  who 
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wishes  to  carry  on  his  business  with  certainly  and  readiness.  It  al- 
so serves  as  an  iraporlant  aid  in  forming  ihe  hand-writing — an 
art,  mechanical  indeed,  but  of  no  small  imjKjrtance  in  deciding  the 
Station  and  success  of  persons  of  their  class,  and  always  a  valuable 
recommendation. 

Inconneclion  with  this  topic,  it  needs  no  proofthat  the  pupils  of  an 
agricuhural  school  should  be  qualified  to  perform  every  calculation 
of  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  which  the  operations  of  agriculture, 
or  tlie  concerns  of  the  family  require,  in  the  division  of  fields,  the 
estimation  of  crops,  the  arrangement  of  accounts,  &cc.  It  is  thus 
only  that  they  can  act  independently  of  others,'  or  avoid  the  errors 
and  failures  into  which  loose  estimates  generally  lead,  in  a  greater  x)r 
less  degree,  and  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  their  labors  are 
leading  to  profit  or  loss ;  and  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  we 
can  hope  to  prepare  them  to  act  in  those  stations  for  which  their 
agricuhural  knowledge  and  character  might  qualify  them.  Mental 
calculation  is  obviously  of  peculiar  importance  to  those  who  are 
destined  to  a  life  of  labor.  In  thesd  branches,  the  admirable 
methods  devised  by  Peslalozzi,  and  improved  by  some  of  his  pupils, 
are  constantly  employed  ;  the  exercises  are  multiplied  and  varied 
to  the  utmost,  and  produce  a  readiness  and  skill,  which  puts  to  shame 
the  slow  operations  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  me- 
chanical and  written  exerrises. 

The  mathematical  studies  are  very  useful  in  forming  the  habit 
of  close  attention  and  judgment.  But  the  judgment  must  be  still 
Turtlier  exercised  by  the  observation  of  men,  not  only  as  presented 
in  real  life,  but  in  history.  The  course  of  Biblical  history  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  lliese  pupils,  as  with  those  of  the  literary  institu- 
tion. In  reference  to  the  more  limited  sphere  of  action  in  which 
they  are  destined  to  move,  and  the  comparatively  shoi1  lime  which 
they  can  devote  to  study,  their  attention  to  this  subject  is  limited, to 
the  history  of  Switzerland,  and  to  the  narratives  written  for  youth, 
which  abound  in  the  German.  They  are  taughl  to  form  their  es- 
timate of  men,  chiefly  from  the  scenes  of  real  life,  which  may 
thus  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  valuable  knowledge. 

In  reference  to  physical  education,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same 
care  is  necessary  in  regard  to  cleanliness,  purity  of  air,  and  whole- 
someness  of  diet,  as  with  regard  to  the  rich.  Their  future  destina- 
tion requires  that  iliey  should  be  exposed  to  greater  bodily  hard- 
ship; and  their  appearance  and  habitual  state,  shows  that  they  are 
thus  exempted  from  tliat  series  of  little  indispositions  which  are 
so  common  among  the  pupils  of  the  superior  class. 

Their  labors  serve,  to  a  great  extent,  in  place  of  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. Still  they  are  used  occasionally,  as  means  of  producing 
activity,  as  well  as  vigor,  and  at  diose  seasons  when  their  employ- 
ments are  not  sufficiendy  active;  and  it  is  found  advisable  and 
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agreeable,  tlial  after  the  ordinary  labors  of  the  day,  ihe  pupib 
should  not  only  be  indulged  but  encouraged  in  active  sports.  Tliey 
even  serve  lo  rtla.K  and  refresh  limbs  which  are  often  confuted  to 
one  species  of  aclion. 

The  principles  of  moral  and  religious  education  admit  of  no  va- 
riation on  account  of  rank,  except  that  necessity  often  supplies  the 
place  of  discipline,  and  renders  superfluous  many  of  those  meaos 
*hicli  are  employed  lo  occupy  moments  of  leisure.  Among  these, 
however,  music  cannot  be  excluded.  As  a  means  of  cuitivatioi;  a 
devotional  spirit,  and  uniting  in  the  solemnities  of  public  worsiiip, 
every  one  influenced  by  Christian  principle,  must  admit  the  ira- 
poiuuce  of  sacred  niuslc.  But  it  has  otlier  important  uses.  There 
are  periods  of  exhaustion  in  the  life  of  every  man,  there  must 
be  hours  of  repose  and  relaxation,  in  which  Ihe  mind  has  need  of 
'  some  innocent  amusement  to  prevent  improper  thoughts,  and  this 
necessity  is  greater,  in  proportion  as  it  is  less,  cultivated.  At  such 
periods,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  the  influence  of  the  popu- 
lar vocal  music  of  Switzerland  is. invaluable  ;  and  no  single  acqto- 
sitioii,  besides  religious  truth,  will  probably  have  so  bappy  an  effect 
on  the  moral  character  of  the  laboring  man. 

A  number  of  commissioners  who  visited  the  establishment  ob- 
served that  tbey,  like  most  other  strangers,  could  not  hear  the  mu- 
sic of  these  pupils  without  the  deepest  emotion.  The  greater  part  of 
them  know  by  heart  a  hundred  religious  and  popular  hymns.  Vehrii 
himself  observes,  that  he  has  uniformly  found  that  in  proportion  aa 
Tocal  music  was  improv^,  a  kind  and  devotional  spirit  was  pro- 
moled. 


on  of  instituiionx  at  Hofwyt — Market  fir  produce — JSxhibitiom 
ta  the  v>ealthy  of  an  improvd  lystein  of  apricullure — :Example  of  patient 


_  luhor — Rtaptclfir  the  poor  intpiied  in  tlu  ricft— iWrnnj  of  health  fiamthtd 
— tigricultiuat  school  furniihti  educators — MvantagtM  to  the  laboring  pt^fiir 
of  apparatat  and  inttrvction — headi  to  a  mort  correct  tstimale  of  toeaUk 


Mt  Dear  Friend— That  is  the  most  simple  machine  which  ac- 
complishes ihe  mast  important  ob/ects  with  the  least  eomplicalion  of 
paru ;  and  not  merely  that  which  consists  of  a  single  wheel  and 
axis,  or  those  whose  scanty  and  ill-wrought  materials,  would  rai^ 
entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  rWe. 

The  combination  of  institution  which  Hofwyl  presents,  has 
sometimes  been  objected  to ;  but  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  exert 
the  happiest  influence  upon  each  other. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  ready  market  alR>rded  to  the  products  of 
the  ferm,  gives  a  security  and  facility  to  the  sale  of  its  products. 
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which  renders  it  much  more  advantageous,  and  admits  more  efforts 
at  improvement,  consistently  with  prudence.  On  the  6ther  hand, 
the  number  of  laborers  at  the  command  of  the  proprietor  and  ac- 
customed to  his  views,  enables  hiui  to  accomplish  many  plans 
which  would  otherwise  be  impracticable. 

The  continual  exhibition  of  tlie  most  improved  systems  of  agri- 
culture presented  to  the  pupils,  awakens  their  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  renders  them  so  familiar  with  habits  of  order 
and  neatness,  that  their  minds  are  gradually  formed  in  this  respect. 
To  those  who  are  destined  to  become  proprietors,  as  many  of  them 
are,  or  to  those  who  have  the  taste  and  the  capacity  to  attempt  to 
introduce  impi;ovements  in  agriculture,  the  opportunity  thus  afford- 
ed of  observing  a  system  to  which  the  attention  of  all  Europe  has 
been  directed,  is  inestimable.  All  will  be  led  to  appreciate  more  ^ 
highly  this  primitive,  this  salutary  occupation,  and  to  lose  that 
prejudice  which  too-often  exists  against  it. 

The  pupils  of  the  agricultural  school  present  a  continual  exam- 
ple of  patient,  persevering  industry,  combined  with  a  high  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  which  produces  a  conviction  of  the  connection  of 
these  things,  which  no  theoretical  instruction  could  inspire.  They 
learn  by  approximation  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  that  they  are  by 
DO  means  deserving  of  the  contempt  they  are  too  apt  to  feel.  The 
honorable  character  of  industry  in  every  condition  of  life  is  felt. 
They  find  them  often  exhibiting  superior  intelligence,  as  well  as 
superior  worth  to  their  companions  of  the  higher  classes,  or  even 
to  themselves,  and  possessing  more  real  enjoyment.  They  acquire 
the  habit  of  separating  those  ideas,  so  long  indivisible  in  llieir  minds, 
of  humble  food,  and  Ibdging,  and  clothing  wilfi  misery,  and  of  in- 
ferior rank  with  contempt ;  and  discover,  that  enjoyment  and  re- 
spectability belong  not  to  the  exterior  circumstances,  but  to  Ihe 
character  of  the  individual. 

The  farm  also  presents  the  best  occasions  for  invigorating  feeble 
constitutions,  for  restoring  those  who  may  occasionally  be  injured 
by  excessive  application,  or  too  rapid  growth,  and  for  giving  a 
wholesome  discipline  to  those  who  need  to  be  brought  to  habits  of 
industry,  by  means  of  bodily  labor. 

The  agricultural  school  serves  also  as  a  nursery  of  guardians  and 
educators  for  the  younger  pupils  of  the  wealthy  class.  Fellenberg 
has  seldom  found  persons  accustomed  to  the  ease  of  wealth,  or  to 
the  luxuries  of  intellectual  pursuits,  who  could  devote  that  constant, 
unwearied  attention,  from  morning  to  night,  who  could  exercise 
that  patience  with  the  minutiae  of  duty,  or  with  the  faults  of  chil- 
dren, which  such  a  station  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the 
pupils  of  the  agricultural  school,  accustomed  to  constant  labor,  it  - 
IS  a  species  of  relaxation,  a  station  involving  something  of  luxury. 
This  school  serves  also  as  a  nursery  for  workmen  for  the  farm  and  ^ 
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work  shops  of  Hofwyl ;  and  it  will  contribute  materially  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  institution,  when  all  those  who  are  connected  with  it, 
shall  have  been  formed  agreeably  to  the.  principles  of  education 
here  developed. 

The  pupils  of  the  agricultural  school  gain  also  essentially  by  this 
arrangement,  and  especially  those  of  them  who  are  destined  to  be 
instructors.  They  are  within  reach  of  means  of  instruction,  in  the 
professors  and  apparatus  of  the  scientific  institution,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  otherwise  to  afford  them.  They  have  at  the  same 
time,  a  more  extensive  circle  of  observation,  and  become  acquaint- 
ed with  all  portions  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  to  be  mem- 
bers. In  accordance  with  the  general  rule,  facts  abundantly  prove, 
that  extended  knowledge  renders  them  more  contented  with  their 
own  situation.  So  long  as  they  saw  tlie  weahhy  classes  only  at  a 
distance,  and  were  dazzled  by  the  splendor  and  luxury  which  sur- 
rounded them,  they  were  disposed  to  envy  them  as  a  sort  of  supe- 
rior beings,  and  their  circumstances  as  a  species  of  paradise.  A 
nearer  approach  undeceives  them.  They  find  them  often  inferior 
to  themselves  in  bodily  vigor  and  mental  capacity,  and  therefore  de- 
prived of  many  pleasures  derived  from  these  sources.  They  per- 
ceive that  the  superior  privileges  for  improvement,  which  they 
above  all  envy  them,  are  often  lost  from  the  indolence  and  pride 
which  their  station  inspires ;  and  that  with  all  these,  they  are  often 
less  respectable  than  their  poorer  companions.  They  see  that  they 
are  oftener  impatient,  unhappy,  and  diseased,  in  the  midst  of  the 
exterior  comforts  and  means  of  enjoyment  they  possess.  It  is  even 
found  that  occasional  entertainments,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to 
partake  the  same  indulgences,  teach  them  to  return  to  their  home- 
ly fare  with  double  relish.  Vehrli  assured  me,  that  these  circum- 
stances have  in  fact  this  influence ;  and  that  contrary  to  the  common 
expectations  of  a  stranger,  the  neighborhood  of  the  institution  of  the 
rich,  is  a  means  of  rendering  those  content,  who  were  inclined  to 
repine  at  their  lot,  and  to  desire  a  change. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  become  accustomed  to  living  in  view 
of  splendor  and  luxury  without  desiring  or  hoping  to  partake  them, 
they  learn  to  recognise  the  inferiority  of  their  rank  without  being 
degraded  by  it ;  -while  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  acquire,  by 
this  connection,  the  habit  of  treating  their  inferiors  with  kindness 
and  deference. 

1  mention  all  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  give  you  a  complete 
view  of  Hofwyl,  although  many  of  them  are  not  applicable  to  the 
United  States.  Still,  they  will  show  us.  that  there  is  not  the  dan- 
ger which  is  usually  apprehended,  in  placing  in  the  same  institution, 
those  whose  dress  and  circumstances  necessarily  distinguish  them. 
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Abt.  v.— View  of  the  Cohfaratite  State  or  Ihstbdction 

lET   THE   UmTED    STATES   AUD    IN    EtTROPE. 
ConunoniMted  to  tha  American  LTcaum,  \tj  W.  C.  WooDllUDSk. 

In  examiniog  the  state  and  prospects  of  a  commimity,  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  is  its  condition  in  reference  to  Education. 

In  using  this  term,  there  is  constant  room  for  misuDderstanding, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  various  definitions  given  to  it,  to  which  we 
have  formerly  referred.  ^  For  whiEe  some  will  regard  it  as  compris- 
ing the  mere  elements  of  knowledge,  and  estimate  ih^  state  of  edu- 
cation by  the  number  of  individuals  who  can  read  and  write,  others 
coo^der  il  as  embracing  other  branches  of  knowledge  of  direct 
tvactical  value  ;  others  still  do  not  permit  the  name  of  education  to 
be  appUed  to  any  but  a  course  of  classical  and  scientific  instruc- 
lioD  ;  and  some  would  deem  the  accomplishments  iudispensable.  ' 

Jn  a  view  of  the  comparative  state  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  on  this  great  subject,  we  must  assume  the  distinction  between 
Education  and  Instruction,  which  in  our  view  is  fundamental,  and 
which  is  adopted  by  the  most  scientific  writers  on  this  great  sub- 
jecL  We  regard  Lutntction,  then,  as  the  mere  communicBtioo  of 
Knowledge.  We  consider  Education  as  the  process  by  which 
character  is  formed,  involving  instruction,  the  discipline  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  the  discipline  of  the  moral  powers,  and  ths 
training  of  the  body  as  the  instrument  in  all  these  operati(»i3.  We 
consider  it,  in  fact,  as  embracing  every  influence  by  tokich  man  be- 
tomei  what  he  it,  or  may  be  made  what  he  thtndd  be. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  respective  state  of  the  two  conti- 
nents, we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  consider  the  state  of  /»- 
ttmction  first,  as  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  Education  in  its 
largest  sense. 

Instruction  may  he  considered  both  in  reference  to  its  extent  and 
to  its  diffiuion. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which'instruction  is  carried,  there  can  be  but 
one  opininn.  Occupied  by  the  first  wants  of  life,  and  the  duties  of 
a  free  government,  our  citizens  have  not  found  the  opportunity, 
ihey  have  not  felt  the  necessity,  nor  acquired  the  taste  for  profound 
study,  in  most  branches  of  knowledge.  They  have  been  satisfied 
with  that  which  prepared  them  for  immediate  action ;  and  are  called 
forward  into  life  so  early,  that  they  have  no  opportunity  to  eoler 
deeply  into  any  subject.  Tliey  have  not  been  able  to  provide  even 
iht  means  by  which  otiiers  may  attain  the  heights  of  learning,  or 
die  depths  of  science.  These  are  potilivt  obstadeM.  There  are 
others  of  a  negative  character,  which  will  be  best  illustrated  by  cod> 
sidering  the  positive  advantages  and  faclGties  to  the  accunte  md 
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profound  study  of  every  branch  of  science  and  Uterature,  in  the 
most  cultivated  countries  of  Europe. 

There  are  central  points  of  wealth  and  influence  is  the  govern- 
ments  of  European  countries,  where  measures  can  be  taken  for  the 
promotion  of  these  objects,  which  under  our  govemmem,  are  im- 

Eracticable.  The  prince,  whose  power  or  talents  do  not  permit 
im  to  become  conspicuous  1^  his  conquests,  or  his  political  influ- 
ence, finds  a  wide  field  for  distinguishing  himself  in  becoming  the 
patron  of  the  arts  and  literature ;  a  field  in  which  he  is  almost  sure 
of  success,  whatever  his  own  qualifications  may  be,  so  long  as  he 
has  the  means  of  obtaining  the  libraries  and  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory, which  shall  be  the  object  of  general  attention,  and  of  collect- 
ing the  men  who  shall  be  at  once  the  heralds  of  knowledge,  and  the 
living  testimonies  to  his  munificence.  On  this  ground,  the  princes 
of  many  of  the  smaller  states  of  Europe,  are  more  efficient  patrons 
of  learning  than  our  own  great  republic,  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
these  praiseworthy  efibrts.  No  small  part  of  the  magnificent  libra- 
ries and  apparatus,  and  of  the  invaluable  results  of  literary  labor, 
thus  aided  by  the  best  means  which  can  be  collected  from  the  four 
quarters  of  tne  ^rld,  must  be  ascribed  to  sucii  eflforts. 

The  contrast,  in  looking  at  our  own  country,  is  no  less  striking 
than  painful.  Inhere  are  noble  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  but  how 
sbw,  how  penurious,  are  our  public  bodies  in  bestowing  anything^ 
upon  literary  institutions,  or  for  scientific  purposes.  How  anxiously 
does  a  large  part  of  the  community  watch  our  General  Govern- 
ment, lest  they  should  incidentally  do  something  to  promote  the 
cause  of  knowledge.  An  unhappy  jealousy  exists  also  against  the 
attempt  to  elevate  the  standard  of  science  and  literature,  lest  they 
should  be  made  the  instruments  of  estabfishing  a  literary  aristocracy. 
It  is  forgotten,  that  even  in  despotic  governments,  the  nation  of 
literary  men  has  ever  remabed  a  republic ;  that  the  ablest  and 
wisest,  from  whatever  station  they  arise,  have  always  attained  the 
eminence  and  the  rewards  they  merited ;  that  nobility  has  been 
proud  to  receive  them  into  its  ranks,  jind  despotism  has  (elt  itself 
honored  in  patronising  them.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  common 
sailor  owes  his  safety  quite  as  much  to  the  Principia  of  Newton, 
and  the  telescope  of  Herschel,  and  the  profound  researches  and 
laborious  calculations  of  Laplace  and  Bowditch,  as  to  the  art  of  the 
shipbuilder ;  and  that  it  is  science  and  its  votaries  that  have  given 
the  steamboat  and  the  railroad-car  to  the  traveller,  and  the  gas- 
light to  the  citizen,  and  the  safety-lamp  to  the  miner,  and  the  anti- 
dote to  pestilence,  to  the  trembling  expectants  of  an  tnvbible^  dead- 
ly poison. 

Unfounded,  however,  as  this  prejudice  is,  it  exists  to  an  unhappy 
extent  in  our  country.  Too  many  are  ready  to  hold  back  others 
from  any  of  the  heights  of  science,  which  they  cannot  themselves 
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attain,  and  few  are  ready  to  afford  them  the  facilities  for  that  pro- 
found study  which  only  a  stUall  number  of  our  race  are  willing  to 
attempt  in  the  minute  and  abstract,  and  yet  essential  branches  of 
knowledge  —  a  task  which,  it  has  been  well  observed,  involves 
*  the  most  severe  labor  which  is  done  under  the  sun.' 

Another  encouragement  tp  the  profound  investigation  of  science 
and  the  laborious  researches  of  literature  in  Europe,  arises  from 
<be  fact,  that  in  most  countries,  it  is  the  safest  and  surest^  if  not  the 
cn/y  road  to  distinction^  the  only  direction  in  which  the  mind  caa 
«xert  great  powers  ;  the  only  field  in  which  the  soul  can  expatiatCi 
tiotrammeled  by  laws,  unsuspected  and  unchained  by  the  police. 

The  offices  of  state  are  assigned  by  inheritance  or  by  patronage, 
in  such  a  manner  that  most  of  the  community  are  absolutely  ex« 
eluded  from  the  hope  of  gaining  influence  or  reputation  as  states- 
men ;  and  to  attempt  it,  without  a  birthright  or  a  patron,  is  a  career 
^almost  as  dangerous,  as  it  is  uncertain.  On  the  otiier  hand,  there 
&  a  corresponding  certainty  that  eminence  in  literature  and  science 
will  gain  them  the  respect  and  patronage  of  the  government,  and 
tbe  applause  of  the  nation  ;  and  when  once  the  glitter  of  political 
glory  is  placed  beyond  our  reach  by  an  impassable  barrier,  it  be- 
^comes  comparatively  an  easy  task  for  philosophy  to  perceive  and 
feel  the  surpassing  glory  of  literary  honors,  and  to  be  conscious, 
that  he  who  sways  the  sceptre  of  the  civilized  world  in  an  art  or  a 
science,  or  leads  captive  whole  nations  by  the  charms  of  his  writ- 
ings, holds  a  rank  far  higher  than  the  despot  who  can  only  control 
the  bodies  of  men  and  the  soil  on  which  they  live,  or  the  conqueror 
who  imposes  fetters  upon  their  limbs,  by  the  exertion  of  brute 
force. 

It  is  the  only  safe  direction,  also,  in  whtcli  the  man  of  talents, 
in  these  countries,  can  permit  his  powers  to  expand.  If  he  allows 
them  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field  of  political  or  religious  economy, 
lie  is  in  danger  of  being  driven  on  by  their  inipulse  to  opinions  and 
expressions  which  will  cost  him  his  peace,  or  liberty,  or  life ;  while 
if  be  confines  himself  to  mere  intellectual  pursuits,  he  is  generally 
secure  of  all  the  rewards  which  royal  munificence  can  lavish,  upon 
success  which  it  regards  as  a  part  of  Its  own  glory. 

But  -to  a  noble  mind,  the  strongest  feeling  connected  with  the 
subject  probably  is,  llwt  this  is  the  only  field  of  action  in  which  it 
can  zo  on  without  limit  and  widiout  fear,  in  tlie  consciousness  of 
absolute  independence.  Me  who  gains  literary  distinction  which 
places  him  in  the  chair  of  a  university,  receives  the  freedom  of  the 
Vforldj  and  is  allowed  and  encouraged  to  go  on  witliout  limitaticin, 
in  every  subject  where  he  does  not  attack  the  safety  of  the  state 
and  the  prisoner  may  tluis  enjoy  an  extent  of  range,  which  enables 
him  to  forget  the  wans  which  bar  u])  his  progress  in  other  directions. 

It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  on  these  very  grounds,  even 
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policy  dictates  to  the  rulers  to  offer  every  stimulus,  ey^  facility 
for  pursuits  of  tKis  kind,  in  order  that  powerful  and  active  minds 
may  not  be  left  at  liberty  to  employ  themselves  in  speculations  or 
efibrts  on  political  subjects,  a  result  of  whose  danger  they  have  had 
so 'many  examples.  The  king  upon  his  throne,  has  learned  to 
tremble  before  a  single,  powerful  mind. 

The  contrast  in  the  condition  of  tBe  United  States  is  obvious. 
Here,  the  road  to  distinction  and  wealth  is  through  an  active  or 
political  life,  l^he  mere  votary  of  science  and  literature,  cannot 
generally  promise  himself  a  high  degree  of  either*  Every  citizen 
is  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  political,  and  social,  and  re- 
ligious concerns  of  the  community,  and  every  one  who  possesses 
high  intellectual  power,  is  called  upon  to  an  extent  which  absorbs 
all  the  time  and  strength  which  is  not  demanded  by  the  labors 
necessary  for  subsistence.  ^  He  is  stimulated  by  all  the  prospects  of 
distinction  which  our  country  can  offer,  and  urged  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  great  questions  of  politics 
and  of  social  life,  and  to  engage  in  active  measures.  In  short,  the 
.  motives  and  the  demands  for  private,  social,  and  public  activity, 
and  the  litde  respect,  tlie  poor  reward,  which  is  bestowed  upon 
liiere  intellectual  eminence,  serve  as  so  many  barriers  to  entrance 
upon  a  literary  course,  in  place  of  the  encouragements  aflbrded  in 
liuropean  countries. 

The  circumstances  we  have  described,  afiect  of  course  the  char- 
acter of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  respective  continents.  Those 
of  the  United  States,  originating  as  they  do  in  the  people,  and  main- 
tained only  by  their  suffrliges  and  aid,  can  rise  no  higher  than  pub- 
lic opinion  permits,  and  must  limit  themselves  to  the  comparatively 
narrow  field  which  that  opinion  prescribes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  public  institutions  of  Europe  derive  their  existence  from  the 
munificence  and  ostentation  which  we  have  described  as  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  state,  and  the  efibrt  is  continually  made  to  elevate 
them  to  a  higher  point. 

The  result  is,  that  the  *  Lycees '  of  France  and  the  *  Gymnasia^ 
of  Germany,  give  a  course  of  literary  instruction  nearly  equivalent 
to  that  of  our  colleges,  surpassing  them,  in  accuracy  and  extent, 
in  most  branches,  and  only  falling  short  of  them  in  not  being  com- 
bined with  so  much  attention  to  science. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  view  of  the  comparative  extent  of  literary 
and  scientific  instruction  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In 
regard  tp  its  diffusion,  the  comparison  is  not  easily  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  literary  institutions 
of  the  two  continents,  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  If  we  com- 
pare the  institutions  which  rank  highest,  under  the  name  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  we  may,  however,  approximate  to  correct  results; 
and  with  this  view,  we  present  the  following  tabular  statement  of 
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llie  number  of  sludenls  in  llie  universities  and  colleges  of  the  le- 
speclive  stales  ond  sections  of  tlie  United  Stales,  aud  the  principal 
countries  of  Kurope.  The  materials  for  the  former  were  derived 
from  the  American  Quarterly  Register  of  Education  for  1831,  a 
publication  of  uncommon  accuracy  and  value..  The  European 
sutistics  are  chiefly  from  the  Weimar  ijtatiiitical  Almanac  for  1831, 
the  highest  authority  we  know  on  this  subject. 
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policy  dictates  to  the  rulers  to  ofier  every  sdmidtis,  eyery  &cility 
for  pursuits  of  tKis  kind,  in  order  thtt  powerful  and  active  minds 
may  not  be  left  at  liberty  to  employ  themselves  in  speculations  or 
efibrts  on  political  subjects,  a  result  of  whose  danger  they  have  had 
so 'many  examples.  The  king  upon  his  throne,  has  learned  to 
tremble  before  a  single,  powerful  mind. 

The  contrast  in  the  condition  of  tBe  United  States  is  obvious. 
Here,  the  road  to  distinction  and  wealth  is  through  an  active  or 
political  life,  llie  mere  votary  of  science  and  literature,  cannot 
generally  promise  himself  a  high  degree  of  either*  Every  citizen 
is  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  political,  and  social,  and  re- 
ligious concerns  of  the  community,  and  every  one  who  possesses 
high  intellectual  power,  is  called  upon  to  an  extent  which  absorbs 
all  tlie  time  and  strength  which  is  not  demanded  by  the  labors 
necessary  for  subsistence.  ^  He  is  stimulated  by  all  the  prospects  of 
distinction  which  our  country  can  offer,  and  urged  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  great  questions  of  politics 
and  of  social  life,  and  to  engage  in  active  measures.  In  short,  the 
,  motives  and  the  demands  for  private,  social,  and  public  activity, 
and  the  litde  respect,  tlie  poor  reward,  which  is  bestowed  upon 
finere  intellectual  eminence y  serve  as  so  many  barriers  to  entrance 
upon  a  literary  course,  in  place  of  the  encouragements  affi>rded  in 
European  countries. 

The  circumstances  we  have  described,  afl^ct  of  course  the  char- 
acter of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  respective  continents.  Those 
of  the  United  States,  originating  as  they  do  in  the  people,  and  main- 
tained only  by  their  sufihiges  and  aid,  can  rise  no  higher  than  pub- 
lic opinion  permits,  and  must  limit  themselves  to  the  comparatively 
narrow  field  which  that  opinion  prescribes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  public  institutions  of  Europe  derive  their  existence  from  the 
munificence  and  ostentation  which  we  have  described  as  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  state,  and  the  efibrt  is  continually  made  to  elevate 
them  to  a  higher  point. 

The  result  is,  that  the  *  Lycees '  of  France  and  the  *  Gymnasia^ 
of  Germany,  give  a  course  of  literary  instruction  nearly  equivalent 
to  that  of  our  colleges,  surpassing  them,  in  accuracy  and  extent, 
in  most  branches,  and  only  falling  short  of  them  in  not  being  com- 
bined with  so  much  attention  to  science. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  view  of  the  comparative  extent  of  literary 
and  scientific  instruction  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In 
regard  tp  its  d\ffusiony  the  comparison  is  not  easily  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difl!erence  in  tlie  character  of  the  literary  instituuons 
of  the  two  continents,  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  If  we  com- 
pare the  institutions  which  rank  highest,  under  the  name  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  we  may,  however,  approximate  to  correct  results; 
and  with  this  view,  we  present  the  following  tabular  statement  of 
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tbe  number  of  students  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  ilie  re- 
spective states  ond  sections  of  Uie  United  Slates,  and  die  principal 
countries  of  Knrope.  The  materials  for  the  former  ivere  derived 
from  ihe  American  Quarterly  Register  of  Education  for  1S31,  a 
publication  of  uncommon  accuracy  and  value.  The  Euro]>ean 
statistics  are  chiefly  fj-om  the  Weimar  Statistical  Almanac  for  1B31, 
the  highest  audiority  we  know  on  this  subject. 

COHPIMMK   OF  TBK   NdMICR   of   STUrtXTS   IN   THE    lIHITEn   8TATB1 
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United  Sutes*     1 6,185  I  1  I  2,078  II  Western  Europe         |  69,634  |  1  t   2,265^ 

In  reviewing  this  table,  wc  shall  perceive,  that  in  accordance  with 
an  opinion  often  expressed,  Scotland  gives  more  of  her  youth  a  colle- 
giate education  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Baden,  Massa* 
chusetts,  and  Connecticut,  fkli  little  short  of  this  standard  ;  and  these 
are  the  only  countries  in  the  world,  according  to  these  estimates^ 
which  have  one  collegihte  pupil  for  less  than  1 ,000  inhabitants.  New 
Hampshire,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  American  Quarter!/ 
Register,  is  the  only  American  State  besides,  in  which  there  is  more 
than  one  fori, 500;  while  in  Europe,  Saxony,  England,  Hanover,  Bava- 
ria, Tuscany,  Spain,  and  Russia,  all  have  a  proportion  greater  thao 
this.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Universities  and 
Colleges,  of  Spain  furnish  nothing  which  deserves  to  be  called,  a  truly 
liberal  education.  Vermont,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island,  composing  all  the  East- 
ern and  three  of  the  Middle  States,  and  one  of  the  Southern,  have 
one  student  for  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  in  which  they  are  rivalled 
by  Wurtemberg,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands.  Most  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  States  have  from  2,000  to  4,000  inhabitants 
io  a  student.  In  this  proportion,  the  highest  compare  with  Switzer- 
land, and  the  rest  with  Denmark,  Naples,  and  Austria.  The  most 
recent  Western  States  have  only  one  to  every  5,000  inhabitants ; 
and  still  are  placed  on  a  level  with  France  and  Ireland.  Russia^ 
stands  alone  among  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  and  only 
gives  a  liberal  education  to  one  person  in  15,000  of  her  population. 

As  a  mass,  it  would  appear  that  the  Eastern  States  provide  the  ad* 
vantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  such  as  they  are  in  the  United 

«  » 

*  la  the  American  Quarterljr  Register  for  Febraary,  1832,  jomfn  185 — as  said 
to  be  collected  from  the  statistics  of  the  institutions — we  and  the  following 
estimates. 

Number  of  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  S9  (of  which  19  are  in  New-Eng^ 
land  Sutes,  13  in  the  Middle  Sutes,  15  in  the  Soathera  Sutes,  and  19  in  the 
Western  States  and  Territories)  ;  Theolomcal  Institutions,  22 ;  Medical  Schools^ 
16  ]    Law  Schools,  5 ; — Whole  number  of  Instructors,  400. 

Students  in  the  Classical  departments  4,100 

Medical         "  1,863 

Law  "  8S 

Theological  ''  at  18  of  the  Institutions    709 


Total  6,760 

Proportion  to  the  Population  : 

1   College  Student  to  1 ,331  inhabitanU. 
1        "  "  3,465 

1        "  «  7,232 

Western  States  and  TerritorieB,  1        "•  «<  6,060 

Population  of  the  EaRtem  States,  1,054^15— Middle,  3,658,0aB~^athcrD, 
3,87a;i84— Western,  3,3lVt/;7l.— ToUl,  1*2,856,004. 


New-England, 
Middle  StateM, 
Southern  States, 
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i  States,  for  a  greater  proportion  of  their  population  than  England,  or 
«oj  European  <^ountrie8  except  •SooUand,  Baden,  and  Saxony.  The 
Middle  States  are  as  well  provided  as  Wurtemberg,  Sweden,  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  Southern  States  will  compare  with  Switzerland  in 
this  respect ;  and  the  Western  States,  with  all  their  destitution,  are  as 
well  supplied  with  liberally  educated  men,  so  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, as  Denmark  and  Austria. 

One  question  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  sup- 
ply the  destitute  portions  of  our  country.  In  view  of  these  calcula- 
tions, can  we  believe  that  the  North  and  East  can  ever  produce  or 
'educate  a  sufficient  number  of  liberally  educated  joung  men  to  sup- 
ply their  own  vacancies,  and  the  pressing  wants  which  this  table  pre- 
sents at  the  South  and  West  ?  It  is  evidently  impossible ;  and  the  ut- 
most wfaioh  the  more  advanced  states  can  hope  to  do,  will  be  to  fur- 
obh  the  men  necessary  to  organise  and  direct  the  new  institutions 
which  must  be  formed  or  extended,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
«  population,  now  comparatively  destitute,  and  every  week  liecoming 
oiore  destitute  by  iii^  unparalleled  increase.  We  would  again  remind 
the  Patriots  and  the  Philanthropists^  and  the  Christians  of  the  Atlantic^ 
States,  that,  the  West,  before  the  end  of  this  century,  must  govern  th^ 
East — must  decide  the  fate  of  the  Union.  Does  not  their  interest  as 
,  well  as  their  duty,  call  them  to  provide  the  best  and  most  ample  means 
for  the  education  of  their  yu/tire  rulers? 

The  comparsti^Ke  state  of  Common  School  Instruction  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Collegiate  Instruction.  In  this,  the  United  States 
have  the  ^pre-eminence,  whether  we  compare  them  with  the  mass  of 
European  countricH,  or  select  individual  examples.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  admitted  many  years  since,  that  '  The  great  body  of  the 
American  people  is  better  educated  (instructed)  than  the  massof  anjf 
European  community'  The  following  table  derived  from  the  best 
sources,  shews  the  (proportion  of  children  who  receive  Oomnion  School 
Instruction  to  the  wh61e  population,  in  several  European  countries,  and 
tn  several  of  the  United  States,  and  furnishes  statistical  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark. 

Pr9portum  q/*  PupUs  in  Common  Schools  to  the  whole  Population, 

^pil.        ]nhmb.  Pupil.    Inluli. 

Worterober^  1  to    6  New  York  1  to  a9 

Canton  Vaud,  Switzerland  1  to    6.G 

Bavaria  1  to    7  MassadrasettB,  Maine,  ^ 

Prussia  1  to    7  Connecticut,  esti-  >       I  to  4 

Netherlands  1  to    9.7  mated  ) 

Scotland  1  to  10 

Austria  1  to  13  All  New  England,  at  >       i  »    » 

England  1  to  15*3  least  {       '  ^  ^ 

France  1  to  17.6 

Ireland  1  to  18  Pennsylvania,  N.  Jersey         1  to  8 

Portugal  1  to  88  Illinois,  1  to  13 

Russia  1  to  367  Kentucky  1  to  21 

It  will  be  seen  in  examining  this  table,  that  the  proportioa  of  chiK 
dren  receiving  Common  Sclxx>l  Instruction  in  New  York  and  the 
Eastern  States,  is  greater  than  in  any  country  of  the  ci? iUzed  worlil* 
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So  unasaal  is  the  proportion  in  New  York,  that  Schwartz,  the  distin- 
guished German  historian  of  education,  could  scarcely  believe  it  cor- 
rect.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  whose  destitution  is  the  subject 
of  so  much  well-founded  regret  and  anxiety,  the  mass  are  still  better 
taught  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe  better  than  in  Scotland 
itself;  and  even  the  Western  States  will  soon  have  as  much  of  com* 
*  mon  instruction  as  France.  Still  we  should  feel,  that  the  neglect 
which  may  be  for  the  time,  safe  in  a  despotism,  is  ruinous  in  a  re> 
public ;  for  it  undermines  the  basis  of  free  institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  two  continents,  the  comparison  cannot  be  a  geueral 
one.  The  common  schools  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  un- 
doubtedly afford  more  extended  instruction  than  those  of  most  Euro- 
pean countries.  Geography  and  Grammar  are  extensively  taught 
there.  History  is  found  in  many  of  them  ;  and  in  some,  the  attempt 
is  made  to  give  them  a  little  knowledge  of  Natural  History.  All  this 
would  be  deemed  utterly  superfluous  m  the  instruction  of  the  common 
people  of  most  European  countries ;  and  as  it  is  conducted  in  many 
of  our  schools,  it  certainly  deserves  the  charge  of  superficiality,  which 
is  brought  against  it.  But  this  is  a  defect  in  the  modes  of  instruction, 
by  no  means  essential  to  the  plan,  in  a  country  where  the  compara- 
tively eaisy  circumstances  of  the  whole  community  permit  more  time 
to  be  devoted  to  school  instruction,  and  where  republicsn  institutions 
leave  the  door  to  office  and  influence  open  to  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  8chcx>ls  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  a 
practical  and  thorough  character  is  given  to  commo  i  school  educa- 
tion which  is  not  generally  to  be  found  in  ours.  The  knowledge  of 
the  minerals,  soils,  plants  and  animals  around  them,  and  of  the  simple 
principles  of  agriculture,  is  deemed  highly  important.  Linear  drauh 
ing  as  the  means  of  forming  the  eye,  and  as  a  supplement  to  writing, 
and  Music  as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  voice  and  the  ear,  are 
deemed  essential  to  the  education,  even  of  a  Swiss  peasant,  in  the  im- 
proved schools.  In  these  respects,  public  ppinion  in  this  country,  as 
in  most  European  countries,  is  yet  to  be  formed  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  efforts  made  in  some  of  our  schools,  and  the  happy  effects  which 
have  followed,  will  be  the  means  of  convincing  those  who  confine  their 
views  and  wishes  to  mere  mechanical  instruction,  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  plan,  and  the  importance  of  a  more  liberal  course  in  the  insti- 
tutif>ns  of  a  free  people. 

In  one  respect  perhaps,  our  schools  differ  from  those  of  every  other 
Christian  country — we  mean  in  the  great  or  entire  neglect  of  morai 
and  religious  instruction^  which  is  justly  deemed  as  much  more  irapor 
tant  than  mere  secular  knowledge,  as  the  character  is  more  important 
than  the  talents.  We  should  deeply  regret  any  attempt  to  introduce 
Theology  into  our  common  schools ;  but  we  do  hope  the  time  will  come, 
when  it  shall  be  felt,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  public  bodies  of  our  enlightened  men,  that  the  Bible  is  a 
more  essential  book  to  the  young  than  the  Grammar  or  the  Geography, 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  is  more  important  than  any  degree 
of  familiarity  with  Jupiter  and  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome 
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Sscoifo  AmiUAL  Mbxtiiio. 

The  American  Lyceum  con7ened  in  the  Assistant  Aldermen's 
loom,  in  the  City  Hall  (New  York),  Friday,  May  4, 1832,  and  was 
organized  by  appointing  John  Griscom  (2d  Vice  President)  CAotrmaiv 
and  William  B.  Kinney,  Secretary, 

On  motion  of  Mr  Dwight,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  delegate  from 
the  Goodrich  Association  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Greene, 
from  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum,  and  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  from  the 
Illinois  Lyceum,  were  constituted  a  committee  of  arrangements. 

A  letter  was  communicated,  by  the  Secretary,  from  the  Hon.  Ste- 
phen Van  Rensselaer,  President  of  the  Lyceum,  stating  that  indispo- 
tition  prevents  him  from  attending  the  meeting ;  whereupon,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr  Woodbridge,  Resolved  that  the  Lyceum  deeply  regret  that 
the  ill  health  of  their  President  will  deprive  them  of  his  services  during 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  reported  by  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements, after  an  examination  of  their  credentials,  as  delegates. 
From  the 

JVeto  York  State  Ltfcemn.— Dr  J.  Griicoiii,  N.  Y. ;  SUm  Wood,  £m.  Long  Id- 
and ;  Aaron  Ward,  Westcheater  county ;  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadre,  Esq.  Dotch- 
MS  eoantv ;  Profeiaor  Amoa  Eaton,  Renaaelaer  coonty ;  Dr  T.  R.  Beck,  Albany 
oonnty;  balaa  White,  Eiq.,  Otae^  county;  Oran  G.  Otia,  Saratoga  coonty; 
Staphen  N.  Taylor,  Lewis  county  ;  Mvron  Holley,  Eeq.  Wayne  county ;  Ebe- 
BAser  Mack,  Eiq.  Tompkini  county ;  Profeiaor  Andrew  J.  Yates,  Oawegoooun- 

a;  Rev.  Dr  Penny,  Rochester ;  Daniel  £.  Evans,  Eaq.  Geneaee  county ;  Rer. 
oaea  Hunter,  Alfeghany  county. 

JVbs  York  City  University.— mv.  Dr  Matthews,  and  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin. 

^ow  York  Young  Mtn'a  Society. — George  D.  Phelps,  John  Cleaveland,  Heniy 
E.  Davia,  Robert  G.  Rankin,  Albert  De  Montfredy,  Frederick  N.  Burke,  Daniel 
Ullman. 

ilUnois  Lyeeum. — Rev.  Theron  Baldwin. 

YaU  ColUfe — President  Jeremiah  Day. 

Qoodrich  Jssociatumf  Hartford^  Qmn. — Hon.  Thomaa  Day,  Profesior  Hontio 
Potter,  and  Dr  J.  L.  Comstock. 

Bufalo  Lvccum.— Mr  R.  W.  Haskins. 

Marietta  (Okio)  Lyceum. — Rev.  G.  Bingham,  and  John  Dela^eld,  jr. 

ikica  Lyceum. — Rev.Dr  Weeks,  Mr  Prentice,  Dr  Coventry,  Rev.  Mr  Bethone, 
Mr  Floyd^  and  Mr  Seymour. 

Mechamcs'  Society^  J^ao  York  dty. — Mr  B.  Demilt,  Mr  Richard  £.  Mount,  and 
Thomas  R.  Mercein. 

Jfewark  Mechanics'  Association  and  Lyceum. — Messrs  Samuel  Haves,  Nathan 
Hedffes,  Samuel  H.  Pennington,  J.  Taylor,  Seth  Boyden,  Stephen  liodd,  Joaeph 
C.  Hornblower,  and  Aaron  L.  Burnet. 

Mmssackusetts  State  Lyceum. — Hon.Stephen  C.  Phillipa.  Salem ;  Hon.  Thomas  A. 
Greene,  New  Bedford ;  Prof.  Chester  Dewey.  Pittsfield ;  Rev.  Jonathan  Going, 
Worcester ;  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston  ;  William  C.  Woodbridge,  do. 

The  following  diatinguished  foreigners  were  also  present  by  invitation :  Se- 
Borea  Th.  Gener,  late  President  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain  ;  Lorento  Zavala,  lata 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Mexico ;  Salgada,  late  Governor  of  Michorean  (Mezi* 
eo) ;  and  Fortiqne,  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  Venexuela. 

Letters  were  communicated  by  the  Executive  Ckimmittee  and  read 
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before  the  Lyceum,  fiom  Rev.  Alexander  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  Hon.  £.  Ev- 
erett, President  Lindslej,  Professor  Olmsted,  Washington  Irving, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Theo.  Frelinghuysen,  and  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher.* 

On  motion  of  President  Day,  Messrs  Scranton,  of  Conn.,  Cleve- 
land, of  Mass.,  Bartlett,  of  N.  J.,  and  Parr,  of  Alabama,  being  pres- 
ent, were  respectfully  invited  to  take  seats  in  the  Lyceum. 

On  motion  of  Mr  W<Kx!bridge,  Resohed  that  the  committee  of 
arrangements  be  requMed  to  select  a  list  of  subjects  for  discussion 
from  such  as  are  alretdy  published,  or  as  may  be  proposed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Lyceum,  tiid  to  present  these  subjects  in  such  order,  and 
at  such  times  as  they  shall  deem  advisable,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
same  be  laid  on  the  Secretary's  table  for  the  inspection  of  members. 

The  official  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  being  read  and  ac- 
cepted, on  motion  it  was  resolved  that  Messrs  Haskins,  Dwight  and 
Potter  be  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency,  and  best  means 
of  providing  funds  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum. 

Agreeably  to  a  requirement  of  the  By-Laws,  Mr  Dwight,  one  of 
the  Corresponding  Secretaries,  presented  a  report  on  Lyceums,  which 
was,  afler  some  discussion  of  the  subject,  referred  to  Messrs  Wood* 
bridge,  Weeks,  and  Comstock. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  Messrs  Going,  Comstock,  Has- 
kins, Dwight,  Pennington,  Hodges,  and  Baldwin  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  Dr  Weeks,  Mr  George  S.  Wilson  was  received  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Utica  Lyceum. 

Mr  Woodbridge,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Lyceum,  made  a  verbal  communication  concerning  the  progress  and 
influence  of  Lyceums  in  Massachusetts.!  He  also  presented  a 
brief  sketch  ot  the  lectures  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts 
Lyceum  during  the  past  winter  from  the  Hon.  S.  C.  Phillips,  of 
Salem. 

Mr  Rankin,  of  the  New  York  Young  Men's  Society  presented  an 
account  of  this  institution,  which  was  referred  to  Messrs  Woodbridge, 
Eaton,  and  Comstock. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Day,  the  following  by-law  was  adopted  : 

The  members  of  all  committees  appointed  to  act  during  any  session 
of  an  annual  or  other  general  meeting  of  this  Lyceum  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  chair,  and  appointed  by  the  meeting. 

Friday  Afternoon,  May  4. 

Dr  Pennington,  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Mechanics'  Institute  and 
Lyceum,  made  a  communication  concerning  the  history  and  present 
condition  of  that  Institution.  Dr  Pennington  said,  it  was  established 
in  1829 — has  about  120  members — a  library  of  700  volumes,  princi- 
pally standard  works,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus.  The  subjectJ 
of  the  lectures  have  recently  been  of  a  more  practical  nature  than 

*  TheM  Letters  were  published  in  the  Annalg  of  Education,  Jane  15. 
t  The  lubetance  of  this  report  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  proceediogi 
of  the  Masiachueettf  Lyceum,  in  the  Annals  of  Education  for  April,  I8SKI. 
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originally.  Minors  are  permitted  to  use  the  library  for  $1  50  per 
«onum. 

The  Committee  of  nomination  reported  the  following  nomination 
tor  officers  of  the  Society  : 

lor  President — John  Griscom,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 

For  Vice  Presidents — 1st.  Alexander  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  Salem, 
N.  Y. ;  2d.  Roberts  Vaux,  Philadelphia;  3d.  Hon.  Edward  Evb- 
»BTr,  Boston ;  4th.  Thomas  Grimke,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  5th.  Philip 
LiNDQLEY,  D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Recording  Secretary — William  B.  Kinnet,  New  York  City. 

Trecuurer — Jonathan  D.  Steele,  New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — 1.  Theodore  Dwight,  jr.,  New  York  ; 
S.  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.,  Connecticut;  3.  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  4.  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  5.  Professor  J.  M. 
SlurteYant,  Illinois;  6.  Professor  Parker  Cleveland,  Maine;  7.  Rev. 
B.  O.  Peers,  Kentucky ;  8.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  M.  D.,  D.  C. ;  9.  Pro- 
fessor Amos  Eaton,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. ;  10.  Alva  Woods,  D.  D.,  Alabama* 

Additional  Committee — Professor  Olmsted,  Yale  College;  S.  W. 
Seton,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Forrest,  N.  Y. ;  S.  H.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  New- 
ark ;  Seth  P.  Staple,  Esq.  N.  Y. 

These  persons  were  then  duly  elected  by  ballot. 

Dr  Weeks,  of  the  New  York  State  Lyceum,  made  a  verbal  report 
of  the  operations  of  that  Institution  during  the  past  year.  The  same 
gentleman  made  a  similar  statement  concerning  the  Utica  Lyceum. 

On  Motion  of  Mr  Dwight,  Resolved^  that  the  members  who  have 
made,  or  who  shall  hereafter  make,  verbal  communications  respect- 
ing Lyceums,  be  requested  to  present  their  statements,  in  writing,  to 
the  Recording  Secretary. 

Mr  Penny  made  a  verbal  statement  relating  to  the  Rochester 
Lyceum.  Mr  Penny  also  communicated  some  facts  concerning  an 
institution  in  Rochester,  for  the  scientific  education  of  mechanics, 
founded  in  1826,  on  the  plan  of  the  Andersonian  Institution  in  Scot- 
land. 

Mr  Bingham,  of  the  Marietta  (O.)  Lyceum,  gave  a  verbal  account 
of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  that  Society. 

Mr  Bingham  stated,  that  the  Marietta  Lyceum  was  formed  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  numbers  now  nearly  100  members.  A  good 
library  has  been  collected ;  lectures  and  debates  constitute  its  exercises. 
It  has  a  news-reporter  whose  duty  it  is  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  a 
comprehensive  account  of  important  intelligence.  Scientific  lectures 
have  been  given  with  happy  effects.  This  Lyceum  has  been  the 
means  of  promoting  good  objects,  and  counteracting  vice ;  the  inter- 
efits  of  education,  morality,  and  religion,  have  been  sensibly  advanced 
by  its  influence.  Mr  Bingham  said  that  a  great  deal  of  interest  is 
exerted  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  th6  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge; the  importance  of  education  is  very  generally  felt.  A  travel- 
ling agent  would  probably  do  much,  in  all  the  western  country,  for 
the  Lyceum  cause. 

Mr  Holbrook  followed  Mr  Bingham  on  the  subject  of  establishing 
Lyceums  in  the  West.    Mr  Holbrook  stated  that  a  Lyceum  was  formed 
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in  CiDcinnati  during  the  past  year,  and  arrangements  made  (or  a 
correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the  State ;  and  that  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  similar  societies  will  be  established  in  all  the  counties  in 
Ohio.  Several  courses  of  lectures  were  well  attended  during  the 
winter.  It  was  thought,  considering  the  state  of  the  western  coun> 
try,  that  the  system  might  reach  children  with  instruction,  where 
nothing  else  could  effect  it,  and  in  places  where  schools  could  not  be 
established.  Schools  might  be  attended  weekly,  and  from  three  to 
six  of  them  might  be  taught  in  rotation  by  one  teacher.  In  Illinois, 
it  was  thought  by  some  very  intelligent  gentlemen,  that  in  this  way 
all  the  children  might  be  furnished  with  some  instruction. 

The  Baltimore  Lyceum  admits  children  at  half  price ;  and  the 
children  have  separate  meetings  where  they  are  instructed  in  the  ele- 
ments of  science,  6lc.  and  thus  prepared  for  the  higher  exercises  of 
the  Lyceum.    Parents  also  have  been  interested  in  the  system. — 

Saturday  Maming,  May  5ik. 

Dr  Weeks,  from  the  Convnittee  on  the  report  of  the  CorreqxNid- 
ing  Secretary  on  Lyceums,  reported  in  favor  of  its  adopCiony  and 
publication.     The  following  is  the  report : 

Report  op  the  CoaaispoifDiNe  Sxcrbtart,  on  Ltcxums. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  on  Lyceums  begs  leave  to  report :  That 
daring  Uie  past  year,  he  has  corresponded  with  individuals  in  several  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  country,  and  with  some  abroad ;  while  he  has  convened 
with  many  more,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  formation  of  Lyceums,  and 
to  obtain  information  which  might  be  useful  to  him  as  an  officer  of  this 
Society. 

He  has  had  to  regret  that  notice  has  not  been  officially  communicated, 
of  the  existence  of  such  Lyceums  as  have  been  formed  in  different  places; 
and  that  the  State  Lyceums,  and  others  designed  to  be  connected  with 
this  Society,  under  the  system  established  by  the  constitution,  have  not 
been  prompt  in  opening  the  desired  correspondence.  This,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  not  again  occur. 

From  the  limited  knowledge  obtained  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
country,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  IJnion  who 
appreciate  the  value  of  our  system :  for  in  several  instances,  Lyceumi 
have  been  formed,  by  the  exertions  of  intelligent  individuals,  who  acted 
without  connection  with  other  societies  of  the  land,  being  ooovinced  of 
the  useftil  tendency  of  such  associations,  from  what  tbejr  had  casoally  seen 
or  heard  of  the  American  Ljceuih.  Such  was  the  oiigin  of  the  Lyceums 
of  Detroit,  Marietta,  Washm^ton  and  East  Baltimore ;  and  probably  of 
others,  of  which  no  particular  mforroation  has  yet  been  obtsined. 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  is  wanting,  to  produce  a  rapid  and  general 
extensidn  of  the  system  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  such  inlbnnation 
among  the  people  as  is  requisite  to  make  them  know  the  plan,  objects,  and 
inanner  of  operating.  A  new  meaning  has  been  applied  to  the  word 
Lyceum,  which  is  not  yet  universally  understood  in  all  its  extent,  embrae- 
ing,  as  it  does,  every  association  for  mutual,  intellectual  improvement,  and 
at  the  same  time  involving  the  idea  of  connection  with  a  wide  system  of 
correspondence  and  co-operation,  by  the  means  provided  in  theconstitntioa 
of  our  general  Society.    Hundreds  of  library  companies,  deba;^Bf  dahs^ 
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readiriff  room  companies,  &.C.,  exist  in  the  United  States ;  and  many  more 
would  be  formed,  as  well  as  associations  for  the  support  of  lectures,  cabi- 
nets, and  the  improvement  of  schools,  &c.,  if  their  advantages  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  their  members  from  such  a  system  of  co-operation 
as  is  proposed  by  the  American  Lyceum,  were  well  understood.  Hitherto, 
many  of  these  societies  have  acted  independently,  and  slowly  imbibe  any 
new  idea  of  this  kind. 

New  Lyceums  make  inquiries  concerning  the  proper  subjects  to  be 
treated  of  in  debates  and  lectures,  and  the  best  modes  of  proceeding  to  se- 
cure permanent  interest  among  their  members,  and  to  promote  their  real 
mprovement  In  knowledge.  Facts,  it  is  believed,  would  show,  that  such 
societies  have  often  failed  because  the  subjects  first  presented  to  them  for 
deliberation  have  been  too  elevated,  or  treated  in  too  elevated  a  style,  to 
be  thoroughly  understood.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain :  1st.  What 
•objects  are  most  within  the  scope  of  the  members  of  a  Lyceum ;  2d.  How 
far  they  have  made  progress  in  a  knowledge  of  them ;  3d.  What  steps  can 
be  taken  to  lead  their  minds  on  to  a  further  acquaintance  with  them ;  and 
4th,  What  means  may  be  employed  as  adjuncts,  to  contribute  to  the  result. 

Among  a  manufacturing  or  an  agricultural  people,  for  example,  a  Lyceum 
ooght  first  to  discuss  questions  on  the  useful  arts  of  life,  appropriate  to  the 
employments  of  the  members ;  and  in  a  society  of  merchants,  matters  with 
which  their  profession  renders  them  familiar,  and  in  which  their  interest  is 
concerned,  ought  to  be  first  brought  before  them.  Minds  would  thus  be 
set  in  motion,  and  any  useful  direction  might  easily  be  given  to  them.  It 
is  too  generally  the  practice  to  give  lectures  on  subjects  of  science  or  lit- 
erature, history  or  belles-lettres,  without  regard  to  the  circumstances  or 
education  of  the  audiences ;  and  these,  being  often  unintelligible,  are  soon 
neglected,  and  entirely  fail  to  excite  interest  in  the  Institution.  Libraries 
▼erjr  rarely  produce  effects  in  a  village  for  many  months  in  succession, 
without  the  aid  of  something  else  to  excite  the  interest  of  readers.  What- 
ever causes  books  to  appear  useful,  will  procure  for  them  readers.  Cabi- 
nets of  minerals,  plants,  and  insects,  though  costly  and  well  arranged,  are 
regarded  as  trifiinj?  collections,  by  those  who  have  not  been  led  through  a 
practical  course  of  study  in  those  branches.  More  real  knowledge  in  min- 
eralogy or  botany  might  often  be  communicated  to  any  youth  in  a  short 
time,  and  without  expense,  by  inciting  him  to  observe  the  objects  a >)  md 
him.  and  to  inquire  of  their  qualities  and  use. 

These  remarks  may  appear  excusable,  when  it  is  recollected  that  every 
new  Lyceum,  and  indeed  every  person  concerned  in  establishing  one,  re- 
quires information,  on  many  such  points,  and  yet  can  nowhere  find  books 
which  will  give  it. 

Information  has  been  obtained  during  the  year,  which  shows  that  a  sys- 
tem like  that  of  the  American  Lyceum  may  probably  be  established  in 
South  America,  if  our  own  success  should  be  such  as  to  recommend  it  to 
others.  There  are  many  intelligent,  learned,  and  influential  friends  ef 
general  knowledge  in  those  extensive  and  interesting  countries,  and  great 
need  of  extensive  and  combined  operations  for  the  difiusion  of  information. 
In  the  capitals  of  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  nnd  Brazil,  associations  have' 
been  formed  for  patriotic  objects,  which  may  be  regarded  as,  in  some  re- 
spects, kindred  instHutions,  highly  respectable  in  character,  encouraged 
by  the  governments,  and  capable  of  being  modified  and  extended  with 
great  advantage  by  the  application  of  a  proper  stimulus.  The  existence 
of  free  institutions  there,  as  here,  is  identified  with  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  ;  and  these  important  interests  of  tlie  human  race 
are  there  cherished  by  the  new  governments  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  have  been  opposed  by  those  of  a  despotic  character.    Scattered  asso* 
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cwtionfl  founded  for  intellectua]  improvement  exist  in  great  munbers,  not 
only  through  the  United  States,  but  throughout  America ;  and  if  a  system 
of  correspondence  and  exchanges  may  be  advantageously  established  be- 
tween the  Lyceums  of  contiguous  towns  or  states,  it  may  be  no  less  so 
between  those  of  North  and  South  America. 

It  may  be  not  improper  to  present,  for  encouragement,  some  details  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  southern  parts  of  America  to  establish  associa- 
tions of  such  a  nature. 

In  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Grenada,  a  most  respectable  society  was 
formed  nearly  a  year  ago  under  the  title  of  <  The  Society  of  Reciprocal  In- 
struction,' composed  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  active  scholars,  states- 
men and  philanthropists  of  the  country,  and  embracing  a  wide  range  of 
useful  objects.  The  tocial  principle  is  distinctly  claimed  by  the  society  as 
one  which  ought  to  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  public  good  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  A  prospectus  is  now  offered,  to  be  placed  among  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Lyceum,  where  it  is  desirable  to  deposit  all  the  records  of 
plans  and  associations  formed  for  popular  intellectual  improvement,  partic- 
ularly on  our  own  Western  Continent — the  cradle  of  equal,  representative 
fovernments,  and  destined  to  be  the  theatre  for  exhibiting  their  results, 
'he  societies  of  Southern  America  are  usually  divided  into  sections.  That 
referred  to  has  four,  comprehending  the  grand  departments  of  human 
knowledge.  The  society  propose  to  promote  the  formation  of  other  socie- 
ties of  agriculture,  commerce,  politics,  public  instruction,  and  man^  others. 
Whoever  remembers  the  successful  literary  institutions  of  Colombia,  under 
Gen.  Santander^s  magistracy,  will  expect  great  benefits  from  plans  like 
this.  That  distinguished  American,  now  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
late  President,  Mr  Mosquera,  feel  a  deep  interest  in  our  Lyceum,  as  well 
as  in  all  our  institutions. 

The  government  of  Venezuela  are  pursuing  a  most  enlightened  course 
in  regard  to  general  instruction,  on  which  it  is  expected  that  Mr  Fortioue, 
a  representative  in  their  Congress,  and  a  gentleman  heartily  devotee  to 
the  common  interests  of  the  twin  continents,  will  favor  the  Society  with 
authentic  information.  From  the  known  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
Venezuelans,  we  may  expect  soon  to  see  them  laboring  for  the  promotion 
of  useful  knowledge  on  the  plan  of  voluntary  associations. 

In  Brazil,  are  some  flattering  evidences  of  a  disposition  to  engage  in 
such  enterprises.  The  late  revolution  has  offered  new  facilities  to  the  in- 
telligent and  benevolent,  and  if  the  present  order  of  things  be  lasting  we 
may  see  important  results.  Several  societies  have  been  formed  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  within  six  months,  for  the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  the  use- 
ful arts  and  education  ;  and  some  interesting  experiments  are  making,  by 
some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  country,  particularly  in  some  of  the 
new  colonies  which  have  been  founded  in  that  immense  and  fertile  coun- 
trv,  which  promise  important  moral  results.  Gov.  Carralho,  in  his  opening 
aJdress  to  the  Council  of  the  Province  of  Pemambuco  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember last,  devoted  nearly  half  of  it  to  primary  education,  the  defects  of 
which  he  refers  to,  as  well  as  to  those  of  an  ancient  institution  called  the 
<Liceo,'  or  Lyceum.  He  urges  the  general  instruction  of  the  Indians,  whom 
he  represents  as  possessing  remarkable  aptitude  and  talent.  Other  remarks 
might  be  made  on  the  progress  of  the  Brazilians,  if  time  were  allowed. 
The  Aurora  Fluminense  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  29th  of  August  last, 
published  the  official  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  American  Lyceum,  in 
the  Portuguese  language.  The  documents  I  have  here  referred  to  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Recording  Secretary. 

In  the  Island  of  Cuba  is  a  society,  which  has  been  in  existence  about 
thirty  years,  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 'Lyceum,  on  a  very  large 
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•cale.  It  is  called  the '  Royal  Economical  Society.'  It  languished  for  many 
years,  until  it  received  competent  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  some  of  its 
objects  ;  and  now  possesses  a  large  botanical  garden,  a  public  library,  &c. 
and  affords  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  public  schools ;  it  procures  the  vac- 
cination of  the  poor,  publishes  full  reports  of  its  proceedings  in  the  news- 
papers and  large  volumes,  and  now  issues  the  Revista  Cubana  or  Cuban 
Keview,  a  highly  respectable  periodical  magazine,  which  count  among  its 
contributors  some  of  the  best  livin^r  authors  of  Spain.  The  society  now 
contains  several  Sections,  Deputations,  and  Classes,  with  appropriate  du- 
ties. It  expended  in  1830  above  $15,000,  which  was  the  amount  of  its 
income,  from  several  sources  appropriated  to  it  by  Uie  government,  in- 
cluding entrance  fees  of  $400,  and  annual  contributions  from  members  of 
$1466.  Active  measures  are  taking  to  establish  branches  of  this  societT 
in  the  country  ;  as  the  people  of  Cuba  live  on  plantations,  we  may  look  « 
with  interest  at  their  plans  and  success  in  this  undertaking ;  for  it  is  a  very 
important  question  in  the  United  States :  *  Hliat  are  the  best  means  for  dif- 
J^ng  information  and  promoting  education,  public  or  domestic,  among  a 
popuKuion  not  collected  in  villages  V 

The  following  is  the  list  of  subjects  proposed  for  compositions  to  be  read 
at  the  literary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Economic  or  Patriotic  Society  of  Cu- 
ba for  the  present  year,  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  Literature :  *  A  po- 
em on  Columbus ;  A  satire  against  gaming ;  A  prose  essay  on  the  de- 
graded style  of  public  speaking  and  its  cure  ;  An  essay  on  the  branches 
which  should  be  made  most  prominent  in  education.  The  prizes  offered 
are  valuable  and  voluminous  works,  ancient  and  modern.' 

One  subject  which  has  presented  itself  during  the  year,  has  raised  a 
question  on  a  constitutional  point,  which  perhaps  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Lyceum.  It  is  the  question  whether  a  large  city, 
like  New  York,  should  be  rigorously  subjected  to  the  general  system  of  the 
Society  with  regard  to  representation  ?  There  are  several  very  respectable 
associations  here,  virtually  Lyceums  (and  there  may  be  more),  three  of 
which  contain  together  about  four  thousand  members ;  yet  they  are  within 
our  country,  and  are  entitled  only  to  the  same  vote  in  the  State  Lyceum  as 
those  of  other  counties. 

The  New  York  State  Temperance  Society,  in  compliance  with  a  request 
to  that  effect,  in  their  annual  report,  recommended  to  each  of  their  auxil- 
iaries the  formation  of  a  Lyceum,  as  an  association  necessary  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  Temperance  Society.  If  measures  were  taken,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  present  this  subject  in  its  true  light,  their  example  might 
Drobably  be  extensively  followed ;  and  the  time  rescued  from  vice  and 
tolly  by  associations  of  one  class,  might  bo  advantageously  appropriated  by 
those  of  the  other.  They  are  by  their  very  nature,  formed  to  act  in  con- 
cert and  harmony. 

Great  facilities  are  offered  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  collecting  of  • 
useful  information  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  the  extension 
of  it  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  large  part  of  our  most  intelligent  trav- 
ellers visit  this  port  on  their  departure  and  return  ;  and  many  foreigners 
are  generally  to  be  found  here,  who  have  both  the  ability  and  the  leisure 
to  communicate  valuable  facts,  to  receive  useful  impressions^  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  co-operating  with  the  friends  of  knowledge  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  the  American  Lyceum  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  form  a  permanent  establishment.  In  a  buildincf  or  in 
rooms  of  its  own,  which  even  if  humble,  might  afford  some  visible  eyi- 
dence  of  the  Society's  exbtence  during  the  long  months  which  inter- 
vene between  the  anniversaries.  A  better  point,  it  is  believed,  could  not 
btt  found,  for  the  easy  collection  and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and 
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specimens  in  natural  history  (whenever  the  latter  shall  become  ohjects  of 
exchange  between  Lyceums) ;  or  for  the  deposit  of  models,  books,  and 
specimens,  which  may  be  contributed  for  their  collection    i 

From  the  hasty  view  thus  taken  of  the  acknowledged  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  associations  for  mxdtLfd  and  iideUtctwd  tmprooesiefU  in 
onr  own  and  other  countries,  and  of  the  facilities  and  assistance  which  are 
offered  to  the  American  Lyceum  in  extending  their  operations  and  corres- 
pondence, much  encouragement  may  be  derived  by  its  friends  and  pro- 
moters. Theodorx  Dwioht,  Juir. 

Corresponding  Secreknry  on  Lyctume. 

Dr  Weeks  then  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

Resolved^  that  this  Lyceum  has  heard,  with  great  pleasure,  the  infer* 
mation  furnished  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  on  Lyceums^  in  re- 
lation to  the  institutions  for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  in 
South  America,  and  the  adjoining  States ;  and  recommend  him  to 
continue  his  correspondence  with  the  patrons  and  members  of  those 
institutions,  and  that  he  tender  to  them  assurances  of  the  deep  inter* 
est  we  feel  in  whatever  tends  to  promote  the  happiness,  and  aidvance 
the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  their  respective  States. 

The  report  and  resolution  were  accordingly  adopted. 

Mr  Woodbridge,  from  the  Committee  on  the  communication  of 
the  New  York  Young  Men's  Society,  reported  as  follows : 

'The  Committee  have  examined  the  Society's  communication, 
and  have  inquired  particularly  into  its  character  and  operations ;  and 
in  order  to  observe  the  practical  results  of  its  measures,  two  of  their 
number  attended,  by  invitation,  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Society.  From  these  inquiries  the  Committee  have  become  deeply 
interested  in  the  Institution.' 

'  They  find  it  peculiarly  interesting,  as  embracing  that  class  of  the 
community  on  whom  all  its  duties  must  speedily  devolve,  and  this,  in 
a  city  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  temptation,  not  only  to  neglect 
intellectual  cultivation,  but  to  indulge  in  amusements  which  dissipate 
and  enfeeble  the  mind,  while  they  corrupt  the  heart  They  regard  it 
as  especially  valuable,  because  it  employs  the  young  men  theinaelves 
in  providing  the  means  of  amusement  and  instruction ;  thus  teaching 
the  grand  lesson  of  activity,  and  activity  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
forming  also  that  habit  of  self-education  without  which  the  most  com- 
plete course  of  instruction  by  others  will  have  little  efficacy.  They 
cannot  but  approve  the  union  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
which  it  contemplates.  While  some  of  its  plans  have  embraced  a 
more  direct  reference  to  religious  subjects  than  the  general  plan  of 
the  Lyceum  permits,  your  Committee  are  persuaded,  that  a  society  of 
young  men  at  least,  whose  principles  are  just  forming,  in  the  mid^  of 
temptations,  cannot  be  safely  constituted,  without  adopting  RevtUh 
tion  as  the  basis  of  their  institution,  and  (while  they  exclude  ikeoiogyf 
as  such),  adhering  firmly  to  Christianity,  as  the  only  principle  whieh 
has  ever  been  found  sufficient  to  preserve  masses  of  men  from  cor- 
ruption. They  cannot  but  approve  the  noble  avowal  of  this  principle 
in  making  the  scriptures  the  first  book  of  their  library :  and  the  Com- 
mittee would  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  the  adoption  of  the  tame 
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principle  would  not  prevent  the  evil  influences  which,  it  appears  from 
the  reports  presented  to  the  Lyceum,  have  sometimes  resulted  from 
institutions  in  which  no  standard  of  principle  and  action  was  ad- 
mitted.' 

'  Your  Committee  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Lyceum  that  eight 
hundred  young  men  of  the  city  of  New  York  are  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  influences  like  these,  and  they  look  to  them  with  deep  interest  as 
immediate  co-operators  in  this  city,  and  should  welcome  them  as 
members  of  our  body,  if  such  a  connection  should  be  deemed  exp^ 
dient  They  would  therefore  respectfully  propose  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  authorized  to  fiirm  such  connection,  if  they  find  it 
advisable.'  ^ 

*  Your  Committee  would  also  recommend  that  the  communication 
on  this  society  be  published^  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  young  men 
of  other  parts  of  our  country  to  form  similar  associations,  persuaded, 
that,  next  to  the  schools  of  our  country,  these  institutions  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  its  moral  and  political  welfare.' 

*  This  report  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, who  directed  its  publication.' 

Report  on  the  Young  Men's  Society  of  New  York. 

The  responsibilities,  moral  and  political,  resting  upon  Young  Men  at  the 
present  day,  are  of  a  highly  serious  and  important  character.  Considered 
in  their  social  relations,  or  as  members  of  the  body  politic,  thev  occupy 
stations  equally  afiecting  the  moral  condition  of  our  country,  and  the  vir- 
tue and  stability  of  its  political  fabric.  The  spirit  of  the  times  calls  loud- 
ly for  their  decided  and  vigorous  action  in  the  causes  of  morals  and  intel- 
ligence, and  requires  the  exercise  of  that  vast  amount  of  influence  which 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  young  men,  either  in  their  collective  or  individ- 
tial  capacities. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  and  with  the  determination  not  to  live  for 
themselves  alone,  the  New  York  Young  Men's  Society  was  organized 
some  time  in  the  month  of  May,  1831.  The  great  object  intended  to  be 
accomplished  by  their  organization,  was  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
oprovement  of  the  young  men  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  such  systematic 
means  as  should  appear  best  calculated  to  secure  this  object 

In  pursuance  of  their  intentions,  the  wbde  city  was  divided  and  laid  out 
Into  forty  districts  (as  exhibited  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Society). 
The  number  of  these  districts  was  intended  to  be  increased  with  the 
extension  of  the  city.  In  each  of  these  districts  it  was  proposed  to  form 
an  association  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  residing  in  it  The  duty 
of  each  individual  association  was  to  meet  at  stated  periods,  to  debate  and 
read  ori^nal  essays  or  illustrations  on  all  subjects,  except  such  as  were  of 
a  sectanan  theological  character,  or  were  intimately  connected  with  party 
politics,  and  to  adopt  all  laudable  measures  for  the  increase  of  scientific 
and  general  information. 

It  was  found  by  experience  that  such  a  division  of  the  Society  was  inef- 
ibctual  in  producing  the  results  anticipated  and  intended.  The  great  di»p 
parity  of  numbers  in  Uio  several  districts,  some  containing  sixt^  resident 
members,  o^ers  one  quarter  or  one  tenth  of  that  number,  required  a  dif- 
ferent organization  of  the  districts.  Again  it  was  found,  that  a  very  largo 
allowance  was  to  be  made  for  Uie  casual  attendance  of  members  at  siich 
voluntary  associations. 
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With  this  experience  before  them,  the  Board  of  Dtreetors  of  the 
ty  decided  to  ronsolidate  the  districts,  but  maintaiiuDg  the  original  di- 
visions of  the  city  s  and  accordingly  the  forty  districts  have  been  consoli- 
dated, and  now  form  ten  Union  Associations. 

The  Society  contains  a  fraction  short  of  800  elected  members,  of  these 
only  about  5(i0  have  as  yet  signed  the  constitution,  although  many  of  those 
who  have  not,  are  useful  and  valuable  members  of  the  Union  Associations. 
The  average  number  of  members  in  each  association  is. about  58.  Each 
association  is  governed  by  by-laws  and  standing  tules  of  its  own  choosing, 
the  government  of  each,  however,  being  substantially  the  same.  The  lo- 
•  cal  situation  of  districts  forming  a  particular  association,  has  had  some  in- 
fluence on  the. attendance  of  members — it  having  been  found  that  the  as- 
sociations, whose  members  generally  resided  farthest  from  their  place  of 
business,  have  had  the  largest  number  of  regular  attending  members.  The 
reasons  nued  not  be  inquired  into  at  present 

At  these  meetings,  the  exercises  are  various,  and  such  as  have  bern  found 
most  calculated  to  please  and  attract  In  some  of  them,  discussions  are 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  every  other  meeting.  The  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion which  have  thus  far  created  most  interest,  have  been  those  of  a 
V  practical  character,  and  such  as  are  based  on  facts.  Questions  of  an  ab- 
stract character,  while  they  have  elicited  the  talents  of  a  few,  have  not 
had  the  tendency  to  call  forth  a  discussion  from  the  members  generally. 
It  is  unnecessary,  I  presume,  to  enumerate  the  nature  of  the  questions  dis- 
cussed, except  under  the  above  general  specification. 

The  intermediate  meetings  are  occupied  in  the  reading  of  original  es- 
says, illustrations  and  lectures  on  all  subjects,  with  the  uniform  exclusion 
of  such  as  are  of  an  immoral  character,  or  intimately  connected  with  party 
politics  or  sectarian  theology.  Illustrations  in  Natural  History  and  Philoso- 
phy— the  application  of  the  Sciences  to  the  Arts — the  Mechanical  Arti— 
Geology,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  the  comparative  value  of 
each,  either  for  practical  purposes  or  enlightening  the  mind,  are  all  treated 
of,  and  find  their  advocates.  In  several  of  the  associations  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  Painting,  and  History,  both  general  and  particular,  are  delivered, 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  association  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
of  many  successive  meetings.  Agriculture — the  agricultural  arts,  their 
improvement  and  cultivation,  are  discussed  and  written  upon»  Commerce 
and  Manufactures,  their  moral  characteristics,  and  the  advantages  or  evils 
flowing  from  them,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  the  associations. 
From  the  above  general  classification,  the  detail  of  exercises  at  each  meet- 
ing of  an  association  can  easily  be  understood. 

These  associations  have  ceased  to  be  experiments,  and  are  now  realizing 
to  their  members  must  incalculable  blessmgs  and  benefits.  They  have 
had  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  attempt  was  a  novel  one,  and 
the  best  fViends  of  the  Society  prognosticated  its  speedy  dissolution.  The 
moral  or  religious  character  it  assumed  as  its  prominent  feature,  it  was 
asserted,  would  be  destructive  of  its  usefulness  aa  a  means  of  scientific  and 
intellectual  improvement  It  might  be  considered  too  restrictive  in  its 
constitutional  characteristics,  and  would  deter  many  yrung  men  of  literaiy 
attainments  from  joining  it  These  and  many  other  difficulties  opposed  its 
beginning.  It  had  the  inexperience  of  parliamentary  rnles  and  regula- 
tions incidental  to  voung  men  to  overcome  in  its  inception.  It  had  the 
warm  and  hearty  €o-operation  of  friends  at  first,  but  whose  seal  lacked 
permanency,  and  forgot  tlie  Society  in  its  hour  of  trial.  Many  who  joined 
It  attended  the  associations  with  the  expectoKon  of  hearing  splendid  effb- 
sions,  of  seeing  orators,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  get  up  in  the  persons 
of  young  men,— of  witnessing  the  flights  of  genius  and  the  inspirAtioiis  of 
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wuidom ;  and  when  disappointed,  have,  without  examining  the  causes  of 
that  disappoictmAnt,  ceased  attending  any  meeting  of  the  associations. 
This  ungrounded  expectation  of  seeing  and  hearing  more  than  any  reflect- 
ing mind  would  anticipate,  particularly  when  the  elements  that  compose 
such  associations  are  examined  and  considered,  appears  to  me  to  present  a 
serious  difficult;*,  which  not  only  the  New  York  Young  Men's  Society, 
bot  all  other  similar  institutions,  have  had  to  surmount  Such  societies 
are  generally  made  up  of  young  men,  and  in  the  case  of  our  body,  of  more 
practical,  than  literary  young  men.  The  members  attend  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  themselves,  mure  than  directly  enlightening  others.  They 
go  there  to  learn  to  express  their  ideas  in  their  own  language,  and  to 
write  their,  own  opinions  in  all  useful  and  proper  subjects,  wiUi  fluency 
and  ease.  These  expectants  of  precocious  wisdom  seem  to  forget  the 
measure  of  their  own  capacities,  but  supposing  them  large,  they  measure 
others,  not  by  what  they  themselves  could  do,  but  by  what  they  would  do. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  members  of  a  purelv  literary 
taste,  or  who  might  be  termed  litefrary  members,  as  distinguished  from  ' 
members  of  a  more  practical  tura  of  mind,  have  not  proved  the  most  useful 
members.  While  their  talents  and  exercises  have  been  properly  appre- 
ciated, they  lacked  punctuality  in  an  eminent  degree.  Their  zeal  and 
interest  appear  ^reat  at  first,  but  a  disinclination  to  attend  upon  any  ex- 
ercises except  those  most  con^^enial  with  their  literary  taste,  is  apparent. 
How  far  tliis  fact  has  existed  m  other  similar  institutions  I  am  unable  to 
say ;  but  I  feel  convinced,  that  did  the  permanencv  of  our  institution  de- 
pend upon  its  literary  members  exclusively,  the  hour  of  its  dissolution 
would  be  drawing  nigh.  Where  attendance  on  such  associations  is  volun- 
tary, a  large  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  detention  of  member?.  The 
associations  of  tliis  Society,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  supported 
by  the  contributions  of  members,  and  the  performance  of  any  of  their 
peculiar  exercises  is  entirely  voluntary.  It  has  thus  far  been  found 
that  fines  have  been  unpopular,  and  consequently  inexpedient ;  but  where 
the  attendance  depends  upon  the  will  and  inclination  of  members  inde- 
pendent of  compulsory  process,  the  allowance  for  irregularity  in  atten- 
dance must  be  large.  It  remains  to  be  seen  by  further  trial,  whether 
measures  of  this  sort  can  be  made  to  produce  regularity.  Attendance  is 
further  influenced  by  what  are  termed  the  *  business  seasons  *  in  this  city ; 
when  the  pressure  of  business  is  great,  the  attendance  is  of  course  smaller, 
and  vice  versa. 

Of  the  advantages  flowing  from  such  associations,  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  speak.  Many  individual  instances  might  be  adduced  of  their  use- 
fulness, besides  the  general  improvement  of  the  members,  so  palpable  in 
their  successful  operations. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  we  are  restricted  by  our  Constitution,  in 
our  sphere  of  usefulness,  to  natives  of  this  city.  M  young  mm,  whether 
permanent  or  temporary  residents,  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
oenefits  of  our  associations.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  iiumber  of 
young  men  from  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  in  our  own  sister 
IStates  visit  this  city — many  on  a  temporary  visit  for  pleasure  or  business, 
and  others  for  the  purposes  of  pursuing  their  professional  avocations. 
These  strangers  it  is  proposed  to  take  by  the  hand — introduce  them  to  a 
proper  and  select  circle  of  acquaintances — invite  them  to  attend  our  asso- 
ciations, and  take  such  part  in  their  exercises  as  may  be  afn'eeable  to 
them — and  in  a  word,  to  save  them  from  the  allurements  and  temptations 
of  a  large  city,  by  showing  them  the  superiority  of  allurements  of  a  moral 
■od  intellectual  character. 

A  weekly  newspaper  has  been  established  by  the  Society  in  aid  of  the 
object!  proposed  in  its  organtsaiion.    The  ▼aloe  end  efficiency  of  a  pablio 
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pTMf  when  property  eondiicted,  and  its  inftuence  in  the  CMMmnmity  fene- 
rally,  needs  no  proot  Recognising  this  fsct,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
prospectus,  helieving  that  the  morality  of  the  Bible,  and  inteUigence  ffene- 
rally  diffused,  form  together  the  only  secure  foundation  on  which  the 
fabric  of  a  free  government  can  rest,  this  Society  will  aim,  throu^  its 
orjran,  'The  Young  Men's  Advocate,*  to  promote  among  young  men  a 
spirit  of  moral  and  literary  enterprise.  The  success  or  tms  paper  has 
been  very  flattering,  and  its  character  needs  only  to  be  known  to  secure 
as  its  patron,  every  friend  of  morals  and  literature. 

It  is  intended  at  some  future  period  to  open  to  the  Society  the  advan- 
tages of  a  public  library,  of  which  the  foundation  stone  has  been  procured 
by  the  purchase  of  a  valuablexopy  of  the  Bible.  Two  valuable  courses  of 
lectures  have  been  delivered  before  the  Society  by  the  Rev.  IVs  Cox  and 
Mc  Ilyaine,  Professors  elect  of  the  University,  whose  learned  and  able 
efibrtQ  drew  together  large  and  crowded  audiences. 

Should  it  be  asked  wherein  consists  the  diflbrence  between  the  Ameri- 
can Lyceum  and  the  New  York  Young  Men*s  Society,  the  question  is 
best  answered  in  the  articles  of  their  respective  Constitutions.  *The  ob- 
jects of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  the  advancement  of  education,  especially  In 
common  schools,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge;'  '  The  objects 
of  the  New  York  Young  Men's  Society  shall  be  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  young  men  in  the  city  of  New  York.'  The  former  has  no 
restrictions  as  to  moral  qualifications,  and  morality  is  an  attribute  only  so 
fkr  as  it  is  among  the  blessings  flowing  from  the  mffusion  of  general  eda- 
cation,  and  that  correct  underatanding  of  duties  possesssed  by  intelligent 
minds.  The  New  York  Young  Men's  Society  holds  out  morality  as  its 
prominent  feature — ^religion  and  morality  first,  intellectual  improvement 
next — and  believe  that  Uie  pillars  of  divine  truth  are  not  the  less  firmly 
based,  though  encircled  with  the  wreaths  of  literature. 

On  behalf  of  the  Society.  R   G.  RAinair. 

JVhr  York,  May  2d,  1832. 

A  commuQication  was  read  from  Rev.  Mr  Gallaudet,  exeusiiig 
himself  from  attending  this  meeting,  and  performing  certain  duties 
assigned  him  by  the  Executive  Committee,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Kinney,  Resolved,  That  the  manner  in  which 
the  '  Annals  of  Education,'  the  organ  of  publication  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Lyceum,  has  been  conducted,  entitles  it  to  the  appio> 
bation  of  the  Lyceum,  and  to  the  patronage  of  the  friends  of  educs- 
tion  throughout  the  country. 

Professor  Griscom  (the  President)  in  compliance  with  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  Executive  Committee,  read  an  essay  on  '  School  i>i5c»- 
fUne;*  whereupon,  on  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
■yceum  be  presented  to  the  President  for  his  essay,  and  that  it  be 
published  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Dwight,  Resolved,  That  the  American  Lyceum 
urge  upon  the  friends  of  public  intelligence,  and  good  order,  so  far  as 
they  may  have  it  in  their  power,  to  establish,  promote,  and  counte- 
nance Lyceums  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  villages,  towns, 
counties,  and  states. 

The  Secretary  communicated  an  essay  firom  the  Hon.  Theo. 
Frelinghuyscn,  on  '  the  importance  of  making  the  constitution  and 
tNiliticd  institutions  of  the  United  States  aubjects  of  edncntion  in 
•ommon  schoob,  academies,  dtc'  prepved  at  the  rtiqniwt  q(  iIm 
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Exeoative  Committee :  whereupon  it  was  resolved  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the  author,  and  the  essay  be  published. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  4  o'clock. 

Mr  Going,  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Lyceum,  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  operatious  of  that  institution.  This  Lyceum  was  repre- 
sented to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Members  pay  from  one  to 
two  dollars  per  annum.  Ladies  and  strangers  are  invited.  All 
classes  unite  with  interest  in  listening  to,  and  delivering  lectures. 
The  society  is  divided  into  classes,  on  different  subjects,  each  having 
a  president,  and  often  holding  separate  meetings.  Great  benefits 
have  resulted  from  this  plan.  The  department  on  schools  has  been 
particularly  efficient.  The  class  on  agriculture  has  also  been  very 
ueeful.  The  library  has  400  volumes,  and  there  is  a  mineralogical 
cabinet,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus.  The  influence  of  the  Lyceum 
has  been  very  favorable  on  morals,  the  use  of  time,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  intelligence",  the  saving  of  money  too,  by  the  neglect  of  ex- 
pensive amusements,  has  been  very  great. 

Professor  Eaton  made  a  verbal  statement,  concerning  the  Rensse-, 
laer  Institution  at  Troy.  Seven  young  men,  educated  there  as  lec- 
turers for  Lyceums,  have  gone  out  to  engage  in  their  vocation,  and 
have  been  very  favorably  received. 

Mr  Day,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  gave  an  account  of  the 
Goodrich  Association  in  that  city.  This  Society  has  been  recently 
formed :  its  general  object  is  strictly  coincident  with  that  of  the 
American  Lyceum,  viz :  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  The 
means  thus  far  used  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  consist  merely 
of  a  series  of  lectures,  delivered  weekly  by  members,  on  subjects 
selected  by  themselves.  These  lectures  have  been  popular,  and  at- 
tended by  the  most  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  place, 
and  have  had  a  tendency  to  excite  a  desire  for  improvement,  and  an 
interest  in  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

Mr  Greene  spoke  of  the  New  Bedford  Lyceum.  This  Lyceum  has 
a  handsome  building,  a  library,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus.  It 
has  been  described  in  previous  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum. 

Mr  Raskins,  of  the  Buffalo  Lyceum,  made  a  verbal  report.  This 
Lyceum  was  established  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr  King,  a 
pupilof  the  Rensselaer  School,  two  years  ago;  its  exercises  are 
lectures  and  debates.  It  has  a  library,  a  mineralogical  cabinet  of 
600  specimens,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus.  Admission  is  free ; 
two  and  three  hundred  have  usually  attended  its  public  exercises 
during  the  past  winter.  Its  aim  has  been,  not  to  form  scientific  men, 
bat  to  excite  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  reading,  which 
the  library  gratifies.  Hand-bills  have  been  issued  to  advertise  the 
meetings. 

Mr  Baldwin,  of  the  Illinois  Ly<Seum,  also  gave  a  verbal  account  of 
this  institution.    This  Lyceum,  said  Mr  Baldwin,  is  so  recent  in  its 
origin,  that  it  has  little  to  report.     But,  it  is  believed,  that  the  fact  of 
its  existence  is  interesting,  located  as  it  is  on  the  outposts  of  the  na*. 
t|oD.    We  are  anxioas  to  attach  pane] res  to  the  great  system^  in  ib^ 
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hope  that  some  pulsations  from  the  seat  of  ritalitj  may  be  felt  in 
these  distant  extremities.  One  interesting  feature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion iS;  that  each  member  is  formally  pledged  to  promote  the  objects 
of  the  Association,  by  his  purse,  or  otherwise. 

Thet-e  is  as  yet,  but  one  branch  Lyceum  in  the  State,  and  that  was 
formed  at  Jacksonville,  by  Mr  Hoi  brook.  Its  influence  thus  far  has 
been  very  happy  :  it  has  created  a  very  strong  interest  on  the  subject 
of  education  in  that  village.  Lectures  are  given  in  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry,  Botany,  History,  &c.  Wc!<tern  Antiquities  form  a 
distinct  subject  of  investigation,  with  the  origin  of  the  mounds,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  and  of  the  prairies.  This  Lyceum  is  the  first 
experiment  on  the  system,  in  the  ^tate,  and  is  a  peculiarly  successful 
one.  The  exe/cises  are  conducted  with  spirit,  and  the  audiences  are 
usually  very  large,  and  apparently  delighted.  This  institution  is  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  bring  upon  common  ground  the  individuals 
who  make  up  the  mixed  population  of  the  West,  and  who  could 
scarcely  be  brought,  in  any  other  way,  to  harmonize  in  any  one  well- 
directed  effort  on  the  subject  of  general  education. 

Mr  Wilson  being  called  on,  for  information  in  relation  to  the  sys- 
tem of  uniting  manual  labor  with  study,  presented  the  following 
statement  : 

The  Oneida  lastUule  is  located  at  Wbitesboro',  in  the  county  of  Onei- 
da, on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Utica.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  in 
the  year  1S29.  The  prominent  object  of  the  institution,  is  to  associate 
manual  labor  with  study,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  the  students  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  constitution,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  defray  a 
large  portion  of  the  expenses  attending  their  education.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  a  farm,  embracing  a  hundred  and  fifteen  acres,  was  purchased 
at  the  place  above  mentioned,  and  suitable  buildings  erected  ;  all  of  which 
have  been  paid  for  by  benevolent  individuals,  chiefly  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  the  cost  of  which,  according  to  a  document,  dated  in  June 
last,  amounted  to  more  than  1G,000  dollars.  The  buildings  are  not  yet 
completed,  but  are  calculated,  when  finished,  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
hundred  students,  and  the  instructors.  The  number  of  students,  at  the 
present  time,  is  one  hundred ;  but  so  popular  is  the  system,  and  so  rr^at 
the  inducements  afforded  young  men,  by  this  means,  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion, that  the  Board  are  under  tlie  necessity  daily  of  rejecting  applicants. 
In  the  year  18d0,^e  hundred  applicalions  were  made,  more  Uian  could  be 
received  into  the  institution  ;  and  applications  are  still  made,  in  much  the 
samo  proportion,  notwithstanding  pains  have  been  taken  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic that  every  place  is  filled. 

The  expenses  of  students  are,  for  tuition,  room-rent  and  fuel,  $28  per 
annum :  bonrd,  one  dollar  a  week.  The  system  of  manual  labor  is  divided 
into  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  branches.  The  agricultural  students 
labor  three  hours  a  day,  in  the  gardens,  or  on  the  farm,  and  receive  their 
board  as  an  equivalent.  Those  who  work  in  the  mechanic  shops,  are  paid 
in  proportion  to  what  they  perform,  and  they  are  frequently  able,  during 
the  hours  allotted  to  labor,  to  pay  the  whole  of  their  expenses,  with  the 
exception  of  books  and  clothing. 

By  this  system  of  exercise,  habits  of  order,  of  early  rising,  of  indus- 
try, frugality,  and  the  energetic  application  of  mind  and  body,  are  all  pro- 
moted.   The  hoar  of  rising,  byjcommon  content,  is  ibiur  oVaoek  in  the 
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•Qtnmer,  and  half  past  foar  in  the  wirter.  The  exercises  are  similar  to 
those  in  other  institutions,  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when,  the  signal  be- 
ing given  for  labor,  the  students  equip  themselves  accordingly,  and  pro- 
ceea  to  the  business  assigned  them  till  six  o'clock.  Thus  accustomed  to 
systematic  exercise,  in  useful  and  healthy  employments,  the  students  ac- 
quire a  degree  of  vigor  in  their  physical  systems,  highly  conducive  to  the 
energy  and  elasticity  of  their  mental  faculties,  'i'heir  appearance  is  that 
of  health,  and  cheerfulness ;  their  proficiency  in  study  exceeds  that  of  those 
whose  whole  time  is  given  to  studious  application  ;  and  there  being  little 
opportunity  afforded  for  idle  or  vicious  amusements,  their  intercourse  with 
one  another  is  found  favorable,  not  only  to  their  intellectual  improvement, 
but  to  the  promotion  of  sound  morality,  virtue,  and  religion.  Habits  of  in- 
dependence and  enterprisp.,  characterise  the  youn^  men  of  this  institution. 
They  learn  to  depend  on  tlieir  own  resources,  and  never  to  shrink  from  dif- 
ficulties. / 

The  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  most  academies 
and  high  schools  of  our  country.  Three  instructors  are  employed — gen- 
tlemen well  qualified  for  the  business.  A  great  portion  of  the  students  are 
preparing  for  the  higher  classes  of  college,  and  others  for  theological  semi- 
naiiea. 

On  motion  of  Dr  Comstock,  Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee be  requested  to  make  arrangements  for  a  monthly  publication,  as 
soon  as  it  shall  be  practicable. 

The  Secretary  read  a  translation  of  a  communication  'on  primary 
education  in  Spain,  by  Professor  Pizarro;'  whereupon  Resolved^  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the  author,  and  the  essay 
published. 

Mr  Haskins,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported ;  whereupon 
after  discussion,  Messrs  Griscom,  Kinney,  and  Hedges  were,  on  mo- 
tion, added  to  the  Cotnniittee,  and  the  report  re-committed. 

Mr  Seton  gave  a  summary  account  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  related  several  anecdotes  to  show  the  utility 
^of  juvenile  Lyceums.  Some  juvenile  associations,  formed  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  schools,  occupy  the  hours  of  relaxation  in  making  minia- 
ture specimens  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Sonr.e  have  undertaken  com- 
positions, painting,  cutting  out  models,  6lc.  d&c.  Five  or  six  hundred 
specimens  have  been  collected,  and  are  exhibited  in  a  case.  One 
school  has  about  150  specimens  of  the  products  of  the  pencil,  aud 
penknife. 

Professor  Dewey,  from  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting, 
to  prepare  a  model  of  town  and  county  maps,  reported,  in  part,  and 
the  subject  was  recommitted. 

The  Secretary  communicated  a  letter  from  Isaac  Chamberlain, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Franklin  Lyceum,  of  Jacksonville, 
Switzerland  County,  Indit.na.  This  Lyceum  was  constituted  on  the 
24th  March  last,  and  consists  of  twentysix  members,  male  and  female. 
*Of  the  utility  of  Lyceums,'  says  the  writer,  'this  society  is  fully 
convinced  ;  and  we  deem  it  proper  and  beneficial  to  have  correspond 
dence  with  other  Lyceums.  Any  communication  to  us  will  be  thank- 
fully received.' 

Profes^r  Dewey  read  a  paper  on  '  the  introduction  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  into  common  schools/  prepared  by  appointment  of  tbe 
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ExecuUve  Committee ;  whereapon  Resolved,  that  the  aothor  hie  the 
thanks  of  the  Lyceum,  and  is  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  puhlica- 
^on. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  trustees  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  city,  whereupon  Resolved,  that  the  Lyceum  will  attend 
to  an  exhibition  of  pupils  ^om  the  public  schools,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, at  11  o'clock. 

Monday,  May  7. 

Mr  Dwight  presented  the  following  translation  of  a  letter  from  L. 
Zavala,  late  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mexico  : 

Brooklyn,  Mcy  7,  1832. 

'  I  am  sensible  of  the  honor  which  has  been  conferred  on  me  by 
the  American  Lyceum  by  inviting  me  to  attend  their  annual  meeting, 
and  their  deliberutious  on  the  useful  objects  of  their  institution.  In 
expressing  my  thanks  for  this  attention,  1  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  agreeable  surprise  1  have  felt  at  seeing  an  en- 
lightened assembly  devoting  themselves  with  ardor  to  the  promotion 
of  that  knowledge  which  forms  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  nations. 

In  considering  the  extent  of  the  views  and  plans  of  this  society, 
and  finding  among  the  list  of  its  correspondents  distinguished  men  of 
South  America,  and  names  connected  with  her  history,  I  have  thought 
it  appropriate  to  offer  to  the  society  my  feeble  co-operation  in  that 
country  where  I  may  contribute  to  their  objects.  The  Republic  of 
Mexico,  although  involved  in  obstacles  and  embarrassments  opposed 
to  the  public  interests,  and  contesting  with  prejudices,  created  by  the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  maintained  by  some  for  ambi- 
tious reasons,  is  making  exertions  to  follow  the  steps  of  her  iUustrioos 
neighbor  and  friend,  whose  institutions  she  has  adapted.  She  has 
made  many  improvements  in  primary  instruction ;  and  in  eleven 
years  of  independence,  she  has  prepared  a  whole  generation  to  par- 
ticipate in  those  blessings,  appropriate  to  rational  beings,  of  which 
tfieir  ancestors  were  deprived. 

Accounts  of  the  progress  made  in  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
in  our  country,  must  be  regarded  with  interest  in  the  United  States; 
and  to  the  labor  of  collecting  them  I  devote  myself  I  will  transmit 
to  the  society  what  valuable  information  I  may  be  able  to  obtain,  oo 
my  return  to  Mexico,  which  I  expect  shortly  to  visit 

Have  the  goodness  to  communicate  these  sentiments  to  the  Amer- 
can  Lyceum ;  and  believe  me,  sir, 

Your  obed't  senr't 

LoKENZo  Zavala. 

TTkeo.  Dwight  y  Jr,  Esq,  Corresponding  Secretary,  ^c. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Kinney,  Resolved,  That  we  do  accept  Govemor 
Zavala's  offer  of  corre^x>ndence ;  and  that  tho  corresponding  Secre- 
tary communicate  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum. 

Mr  Penny  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  iropioviiiff  common 
schools ;  whereupon,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be 
presented  to  the  author,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  ptapve  m  ab- 
stract for  publicatioD. 
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The  President  presented  a  communication  from'Mr  Wm  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  editor  of  the  '  Annals  of  Education/  proposing,  in  addition  to 
the  gratuitous  publication  of  the  communications  of  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Annals,  to  permit  the  Lyceum  to  strike  off  additional  copies  for 
their  own  us^,  with  no  other  expense  than  that  of  prcsswork  and  pa- 
per; whereupon, 

On  motion  of  Mr  Kinney,  Resolved^  That  the  Lyceum  accept  with 
thanks,  the  offer  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  and  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee be  requested  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  at  their  discretion. 

Dr  Keagy  read  an  essay  on  Infant  Education,  prepared  in  compli- 
ance with  appointment  Whereupon  Resolved,  That  the  author  has 
the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum,  and  that  his  essay  be  published. 

A  committee  from  the  board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  ^School  So- 
ciety was  introduced,  with  a  representation  of  the  classes  in  the  public 
and  infant  schools  of  the  city.  Whereupon,  after  an  examination  of 
the  classes,  an  exhibition  of  specimens  in  writing,  drawing,  needle- 
work, the  arts,  &c.  on  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr  Seton,  visitor  of  the  public  schools,  and 
to  the  trustees,  for  the  opportunity  they  nave  afibrded  us  of  witness- 
ing the  attainments  and  progress  of  the  schools  under  their  care. 

Dr  Weeks,  by  request,  read  an  essay  '  On  learning  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language;'  whereupon,  on  motion  of  Professor 
Eaton,  Resolved,  That  the  writer  has  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum,  and 
that  his  essay  be  published. 

Mr  Haskins,  from  the  committee  on  Finance,  reported  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  ;  which  after  some  discussion  and  alterations, 
wka  accepted,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Art.  8.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  director  upon  paying  into 
the  treasury  the  sum  of  $50---a  life  member  upon  the  like  payment  of 
#20 ;  an  annual  member,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, upon  the  yearly  payment  of  93. 

Mr  Kinney  read  a  communication  from  Mr  C.  U.  Shepherd,  CStr 
rotor  of  the  Franklin  Institution  at  New  Haven,  embracing  a  brief 
digest  of  the  experience  of  the  Institution  in  the  business  of  public 
instruction,  through  lectures,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  several  courses 
of  lectures ;  together  with  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men — graduates  from  colleges,  and  well- 
trained  academical  students — for  lecturers  before  Lyceums ;  which 
was,  on  motion,  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  published. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  Resolved,  1. — That  the  information 
presented  to  the  Lyceum  at  the  present  meeting,  furnishes  abundant 
evidence  of  the  utility  of  Lyceums,  and  other  similar  institutions,  in 
elevating  the  intellectual  and  moral  character,  in  softening  the  asperi- 
ties of  party  feeling,  and  promoting  union,  and  energy,  in  other  pub- 
lic objects,  and  that  they  may  be  made  to  contribute  materially  to  the 
improvement  of  common  schools. 

Resolved,  2 — That  it  be  recommended  to  every  town  and  village 
of  our  country,  to  form  a  social  institution  of  this  kind ;  and  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  make  this  a  special  subject  of 
attention  during  the  current  year. 
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lUsohed,  3 — ^That  naturaliaU,  and  men  of  eq^rienoa  aa  scaeoce, 
and  the  arts,  be  reapecifuUy  requested  to  aid  the  Ljceoois  in  namiflg 
the  subjeots  of  natural  history,  and  in  giving  insttuction,  and  in  the 
of  insuruments,  and  apparatus. 


Art.  Vn.-^Oif  Emulation. 

Br  Rky.  Josspu  Emkksoit. 

CVb  hftve  repeatedly  solicited  from  eome  friend  of  fimnlation,  an  sitiele  ds- 
ping  the  argmnents  in  its  ftfor.  We  are  gratified  at  leB||th  to  receive  oae 
from  a  gentleman,  whoee  ezpetience  and  character,  entitle  him  to  the  respect 
which  we  cheerfoUj  accord ;  although  as  oor  readers  are  aware,  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  on  a  point  which  we  regard  as  of  the  highest  importance.  We 
would  second  his  request,  that  others  of  our  correspondents  would  &Tor  os  with 
their  TiewB  on  this  suMect;  and  desire  nothing  more  earnestly,  than  that  it 
should  hefidUf  diteusieJL] 

Though  truth  may  not  always  lie  between  extremes ;  yet  with  re- 
gard to  emulation,  this  is  probably  the  case.  I  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  those,  who  would  have  it  wholly  discarded  and  extinguisj^; 
fcnch  less,  with  those,  who  would  make  it  almost  the  sole  morer  in 
the  vast  engine  of  education.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  point 
of  correctness  upon  this  subject,  is  very  nearly  in  the  centre,  between 
these  antipodal  limits. 

It  appears,  that  there  are  several  springs,  formed  by  the  Creator,  to 
actuate  the  mental  powers.  If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  add  to  these, 
or  take  from  them,  it  must  mar  the  work  of  infinite  Wisdom.  To 
attempt  it,  must  be  injurious.  If  these  Heaven-wrought  springs  can 
be  properly  tempered,  arranged,  adjusted  snd  emf^yed,  they  will 
doubtless  conspire  to  advance  the  mind  to  the  noblest  heights  of  ns- 
provement  and  usefulness— of  bliss  and  glory.  To  be  able  to  do  this, 
4s  probably  one  half,  perhaps  the  most  important  half,  of  the  great  art 
of  education,  deserving  the  attention  and  most  vigorous  efifovts  of  a 
thousand  Lockes  and  Bacons.  To  exalt  or  depreee  any  of  those  above 
or  below  the  measure  of  iu  proper  operation,  must  tend  to  prevent 
the  most  beneficial  results.  If  any  of  these  springs  should  be  found 
4o  have  a  jarring  and  injurious  action,  the  question  most  not  be. 
How  shall  it  be  removed  or  nullified  ? — but,  how  corrected  I 

These  springs  of  mental  action,  I  shall  not  now  attempt  lo  name, 
much  less,  to  define.  But  if  I  do  not  gready  mistake,  emulatkxi  is 
one  of  them  ;  and  probably  one  of  '  the  first  three,'  if  not  the  very 
first  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  so  efficacious — no  other,  that  has 
done  so  much  good,  or  so  much  mischief.  Nay,  it  aaay  poesibly  be 
found  to  be  the  ground  spring  of  springs,  imparting  elasticity  and 
energy,  life  or  death,  to  most  or  all  the  rest.  It  is,  dimbtlesa,  entitled 
to  the  most  earnest  and  devout  attention  of  every  educator. 

But  what  is  emidationY  If  this  is  undefined,  we  do  but  beat  the 
air  in  attempting  to  discuss.  Is  it  'a  desire  to  excel,  for  the  aake 
^  the  gratification,  which  arises  from  being  superior  to  ethatnr^**-^ 
from  being  thought  superior  to  others  f    Tliia  may  be  amhitieo ;  hmit 


M  ^ot  emulation.  This  is  not  the  meaning,  that  good  and  extensive 
usage  has  affixed  to  the  term.  Among  seventeen  English  dictkMi« 
iries,  from  old  Bailey,  down  to  Worcester,  not  one  defines  it  thus. 
Nor  do  I  believe,  that  any  respectable  writer  or  speaker  has  ever  con« 
ndered  this  as  the  exclusive  or  chief  meaning  of  the  word,  except 
when  actually  opposing  emulation^  or  much  accustomed  to  such  op- 
position. And  here  I  would  most  respectfully  -inquire,  whether  it 
may  not  be  possible,  that  some  opposers  of  emulation  may  have  been 
led  astray,  if  indeed  they  are  in  an  error,  by  a  false  definition.  Hav- 
ing defined  emulation  as  a  thing  in  their  view,  altogether  selfish,  and 
thence  inferred,  that  the  fruits  from  such  a  root,  must  be  evil  and  oal? 
evil  continually,  have  they  not  concluded,  that  such  only  are  actually 
fHoduced  ;  endeavored  by  other  considerations  to  prove  them  such ; 
•nd  thence  proceeded  to  attempt  its  total  extirpation,  *  root  an4 
"branch  V 

Yet  even  allowing  their  definition  correct,  which  most  assuredly  it 
cannot  be,  though  the  word  may  sometimes  be  used  very  nearly  or 
exactly  in  this  sense,  still  it  is  only  a  point  of  philology.  Conceding, 
Ibr  a  moment,  that  emulation  is  always  bad,  as  in  their  view,  it  must 
be,  still  there  is  a  question,  relating  to  a  thing,  a  real  existence, 
whether  it  has  a  name  or  not — a  question  infinitely  important  and 
momentous  in  its  bearing  upon  education.  It  is  this.  Should  we 
cherish  and  encourage  the  desire  of  surpassing  others  ?  Whether  we 
have  a  proper  name  for  it,  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  such  desire  exists 
to  a  great  extent,  and  operates  with  amazing  force.  Perhaps  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  it  can  turn  the  world  upside  down,  and 
turn  it  back,  a  thousand  times.  Surely  no  human  heart  is  free  from 
it;  and  possibly,  it  may  appertain  to  every  created  mind.  After  a 
long  and  close  investigation,  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  this  wonder-working  power,  this  desire  to  surpass  others, 
19  EMULATION.  This  appears  to  agree  best  with  the  definitions 
and  usages,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine.  This  seems  to  be  the 
primary  and  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word.  Like  some  material 
elements,  it  may  never  be  found  alone.  But  this  does  not  disprove 
the  perfect  simplicity  of  its  nature,  more  than  that  of  theirs. 

Emulation  in  this  primary  sense,  as  a  simple  element,  I  consider  as 
having  no  moral  character — as  neither  good  nor  bad.  In  connection 
with  others,  it  helps  to  form  compounds,  either  good  or  bad,  accordmg 
to  the  nature  and  character  of  its  associates.  The  name  emulation  is 
given  to  any  one  of  these  compounds ;  and  it  is  considered  either 
food  emulation  or  bad,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  combining  ele- 
ment or  elements.  United  with  sincere  love  to  God,  Or  love  to  man, 
er  a  sincere  desire  of  doing  good,  it  is  good  emulation.  United  with 
malice,  or  pride,  or  envy,  or  a  desire  to  do  evil,  &c.  it  is  bad  emula- 
tion. To  take  a  little  different  view  of  the  subject.  To  desire  to  sur- 
pass others  in  wickedness,  like  the  revelling  Alexander,  must  be  evil. 
To  desire  to  surpass  others  in  that  which  is  in  itself,  right,  is  either 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the  end  in  view.  The  desire  to  excel 
dchers,  for  a  good  end,  is  good  emulation ;  and  the  desire  to  excel 
'  others  for  a  bad  end,  is  bad  emtitation.    Our  grand  concern  in  the 
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tnantgement  of  emulation,  should  be  a  most  acrupoloiis  and  vigilauit 
caution,  that  the  works  to  be  done,  be  only  good,  and  for  a  good  end. 

Here  my  much  respected  opponents  may  ask,  Can  this  elementary 
emulation  ever  unite,  and  freely  unite,  with  good  elements,  so  as  to 
form  good  compounds  ?  This  question  is  most  pertinent.  It  is  in- 
deed the  grand  question  in  moral  chemistry,  upon  the  correct  deter- 
mination of  which,  everything  must  depend,  as  it  respects  the  practi- 
cal results  of  this  subject. 

That  the  desire  of  excelling  may  be  united  with  a  good  motive  or 
affection,  and  conduce  to  form  a  good  compound,  appears  to  be  proba- 
ble, and  indeed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  from  several  consider- 
ations : 

I.  I  suppose,  the  wise  and  good,  who  have  examined  the  subject, 
have  generally  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  illustrious  Young  was  most  clearly  an  emulationiftt  The  fol- 
lowing lines  were  not  designed  as  the  mere  flight  of  fancy  : 

<  Of  friendahlp**  fairest  fruits,  the  fruit  most  &ir, 

Is  Tirtae,  kindling  at  a  riyal  fire, 

And  emolously  rapid  in  her  race. 

O  the  soft  enmity !  endearing  strife ! 

This  carries  friendship  to  her  noon-tide  point. 

And  gives  the  rivet  of  eternity.*     [N.  II.  1.  5Sf7.] 

But  we  have  much  better  authorities,  than  this  great  poet. 

The  excellent  Mr  Buck,  in  his  Theological  Dictionary,  defines 
'  Emulation,  a  generous  ardor,  kindled  by  the  praise-worthy  examples 
of  others,  which  impels  us  to  imitate,  to  rival,  and  if  possible,  to  excel 
them.'  He  further  remarks, '  Plato  makes  emulation  the  daughter  of 
envy.  If  so,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  ;  the  one  being  a  virtue,  and  the  other  a  vice.  Emulation 
admires  great  actions,  and  strives  to  imitate  them.  Envy  refuses  them 
the  praises  that  are  their  due.  Emulation  is  generous,  and  only 
thinks  of  equalling  or  surpassing  a  rival.  EInvy  is  low,  and  only  seeks 
to  lessen  him.'  Perhaps  few  would  estimate  emulation  ao  highly,  as 
this  distinguished  author ;  nor  can  I  quite  accord  with  everything  he 
says.     Still  we  have  his  most  decided  testimony  in  favor  of  emulation. 

The  pious  Brown,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  speaks  perhaps  still 
more  favorably.  '  Emulation,'  says  he,  in  his  first  definition,  '  is  a 
striving  to  do  more  than  others,  in  what  is  holy,  just,  and  good.'  This 
definition  is  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  Professor  Alexander  of  Prince- 
ton, in  his*  abridgment  of  Brown.  Here  it  is  deserving  of  particular 
notice,  that  these  worthy  and  able  men  (masters  in  Israel)  give  what 
they  consider  the  scripture-sense  of  good  emulation,  both  referring  to 
Romans  11:14.  '  If  by  any  means,  I  may  provoke  to  emulatioB, 
them  which  are  my  flesh,  and  might  save  some  of  them.'  Watts,  and 
many  more,  appear  to  have  thought  favorably  of  emulation.  Nay, 
almost  all  the  literary  institutions,  ever  formed,  may  be  regarded  as  so 
many  witnesses  in  its  favor. 

*  It  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  this  very  valoable  little  work  of  Dr  A.  pre- 
pmd  for  the  American  S.  S.  Union,  is  something  more  than  aa  ahndgmciit  of 
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Can  we  suppose,  that  all,  who  have  favored  the  use  of  emulation, 
with  such  abilities,  such  opportunities,  and  such  motives  to  judge  cor- 
rectly—can  we  suppose,  that  all  these  have  been  deceived ;  and  that 
ail  this  time,  this  direful  plant  has  been  bringing  forth  nothing  but 
the  grapes  of  Sodom,  and  the  clusters  of  Gomorrah  ?  Possibly,  in- 
deed, they  may  have  erred,  and  erred  greatly,  as  truth  is  not  always 
on  the  side  of  great  majorities;  but  upon  a  subject,  so  practical,  so 
momentous,  so  open  to  investigation  from  experience,  observation^ 
and  scripture,  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  they  have  totally  mis- 
judged. 

2.  Experience  has  taught  me  to  favor  the  use  of  emulation. 

Here  I  must  bespeak  the  reader's  mercy.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  public  taste  is  so  reluctant  to  attend  to  the  evidence  of  indi- 
vidual experience.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  upon  such  a  subject  as 
this,  some  grains  of  allowance  will  be  kindly  granted.  Even  at  the 
peril  of  ray  character,  I  must  think  it  my  duty  to  state,  with  some 
particularity,  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that  I  have  felt,  upon  this 
.subject,  hoping  it  may  induce  others  to  consider  more  closely,  their 
own  experience ;  which  may  aid  them  to  arrive  at  the  correct  con- 
clusion. 

I  must  now  acknowledge  my  liability  to  err  in  judging  of  this  sub- 
ject. I  feel,  that  emulation  has  done  ranch,  very  much,  for  me  ;  and 
it  would  not  be  strange,  if  I  should  be  somewhat  biassed  in  favor  of 
such  a  benefactor.  But  for  this,  I  might  now  be  a  wretched  vaga- 
bond, or  what  is  more  probable,  a  spirit  lost.  I  felt  the  power  of  emu- 
lation in  early  childhood. 

I  felt  it  in  my  boyish  sports,  in  my  rustic  toils,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  my  literary  pursuits.  It  roused  my  activity,  and  made  me  run  to 
my  labor,  as  well  as  to  my  school,  and  to  my  play.  Sometimes  I  had 
the  happiness  to  outstrip  others ;  but  often  saw  my  fellows  before 
me  in  the  race.  I  trust,  I  was  not  much  exercised  with  envy  for  the 
latter,  nor  contempt  for  the  former.  I  did  indeed  feel  contempt  ibr/ 
those,  who  seemed  to  be  scarcely  touched  with  the  spur  of  emulation, 
and  whom  I  could  hardly  regard  as  ray  competitors. 

And  now  I  must  be  allowed  most  solemnly  to  testify,  that  according 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  never  indulged  in  hating  a  rival ;  no, 
not  for  one  hour ;  nor  had  occasion  to  strive  against  it.  If  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  ever  felt  the  stir  of  envy,  in  consequence  of  sudden  and 
grievious  discomfiture,  it  was  but  for  a  moment.  It  was  but  the 
lightning's  stroke  upon  the  tranquil  sea  ;  when,  inf<tantly  all  is  smooth 
and  peaceful.  Nay,  my  rivals  have  been  among  my  dearest  friends. 
This  was  especially  the  cape  with  my  greatest  rival ;  not  indeed  the 
greatest  in  genius  or  attainments ;  but  the  greatest  in  contest ;  by 
whom,  I  have  been  the  most  out-done.  As  my  argument  rests  much 
upon  this  case,  more  than  upon  any  other  of  my  experience,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  state  it  with  some  particularity.  Our  contest  was  at 
school,  in  our  boyish  days,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen. 
He  was  about  a  year  younger  than  myself  HONESTY  seemed  to 
be  written  in  large  capitals  upon  his  face.  Doubtless  he  was  in  this  ' 
respect,  such  a  one  ais  Shakspeare  would  pronounce  '  one  oi  ten 
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thousand.'  Neither  of  us  had  then  much  to  fear  firom  anj  other  rival. 
The  great  contest  was  in  spelling  and  writing.  In  these,  he  won  the 
meed  and  the  prize.  But  I  did  not  hate ;  did  not  envy.  I  felt  no 
disposition  to  complain  of  him,  or  of  the  teacher.  I  felt,  that  he  had 
gained  every  inch  of  advantage,  by  fair  means,  by  lawful  striving ; 
and  that  he  deserved  to  be  thus  openly  crowned.  And  I  believe,  the 
whole  school  rejoiced  to  see  such  due  honor  conferred  upon  one,  who, 
though  not  a  leader  in  sports,  not  eloquent,  not  facetious,  not  possess- 
ed  of  any  special  personal  attraction,  except  that  hamesi  hek,  yet  one, 
who  never  injured  them,  who  gave  them  such  an  example  of  punctu- 
ality, application  and  patience,  and  who  perhaps  never  received  from 
his  teacher  one  word  or  look  of  displeasure. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  while  we  were  thus  emulously 
pressing  towards  the  mark,  we  often  aided  each  other  in  the  race ; 
and  I  believe,  neither  of  us  ever  did  the  least  thing  to  retard  his  fel- 
low. When  our  associates  were  engaged  in  sports^  we  were  some- 
times employed  together  upon  the  spelling  lesson,  each  aiding  his 
competitor,  to  gain  the  ascendency.  This  was  done,  as  I  trust,  with- 
out the  least  unpleasant  emotion.  This  mutual  kind  feeling,  I  am 
confident,  has  never  ceased ;  though  I  know  no  reason  for  my  special 
attachment  to  him,  but  his  good  conduct.  Had  he  won  the  prize  by 
unlawful  means,  no  doubt  my  resentment,  my  envy,  my  fierce  wrath, 
would  have  been  kindled  ;  and  our  contentions  might  have  been  al- 
most like  the  bars  of  a  castle. 

The  stimulating  influence  of  such  a  friend  and  rival,  I  consider 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  I  ever  enjoyed.  To  be  sealed  continu- 
ally at  his  side,  sometimes  above  him,  though  more  frequently  below 
him,  to  see  his  intense  application,  his  untiring  patience,  his  vigorous 
efforts  for  improvement,  his  unexceptionable  morals,  and  propriety  of 
conduct — could  not  but  be  favorable  to  my  progress.  It  might  in- 
deed have  been  salutary  in  a  mere  friend,  but  much  more  so  in  a 
rival.  If  I  have  been  enabled  in  any  measure,  to  benefit  others,  I 
have  probably  owed  it  more  to  that  boy,  than  to  any  literary  teacher. 

But  could  not  the  same  amount  of  good  influence  have  been  secur- 
ed, without  equal  danger  ?  It  is  doubted,  whether,  without  emulation, 
the  same  degree  of  influence  would  have  been  secured,  at  that  time* 
except  at  a  much  greater  risk.  Probably  there  are  now  teachers,  who 
could  achieve  such  an  exploit ;  but  whether  with  less  danger,  is 
doubtful.  Most  certainly,  it  must  require  a  great  expense  of  eflR>rt  to 
the  teacher ;  whiqh  effort,  if  exerted  in  connection  with  emulation, 
would  doubtless  be  much  more  beneficial  than  alone.  Had  I  been 
much  more  stimulated  in  childhood,  by  the  prudent  use  of  emulation, 
I  have  no  doubt,  ray  improvement  would  have  been  much  greater,  and 
attended  with  less  danger,  than  1  actually  encountered.  Could  other 
proper  incentives  have  been  skilfully  employed  at  the  same  time,  the 
result,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  far  better.  As  the  case  was,  my 
early  education,  not  to  say  the  whole  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  almost 
nothing,  for  the  want  of  more  emulation,  and  the  still  greater  want 
of  other  means. 

In  succeeding  periodn,  I  was  perhap.s  less  influenced  by  emulation, 
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al  least,  in  proportioo  to  other  incentives.  Still  I  have  felt  it  at  the 
aoad^my,  at  college,  in  the  school  house,  every  year,  and  perhaps 
^very  day,  from  that  time  to  this.  Having  endeavored  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  roost  closely  to  scrutinize  my  own  feelings  upon 
the  subject,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  them,  both  by  recollection  and 
simultaneous  consciousness,  I  can  speak  with  more  confidence  of  the 
facts  of  my  experience,  than  if  my  examination  were  but  of  yep terday. 
I  feel  grieved  and  astonished,  however,  that  I  have  been  so  little  rous- 
ed (if  indeed  I  have  been  roused  at  all)  by  holy  emulation,  to  seek  for 
glory  and  honor  and  immortality,  and  still  more  grieved,  that  other 
most  weighty  and  affecting  motives  have  been  so  feebly  felt — so  inef- 
fecftual  jto  kindle  my  efforts  for  my  own  highest  good,  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  But  however  defective  and  cul- 
pable may  have  been  my  exertions,  most  confident  I  am,  that  without 
6|nulation,  they  would  have  been,  in  no  respect,  superior.  Whatever 
may  now  be  my  destiny,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  without  emulation, 
I  should  have  been  lost — lost  to  the  world,  and  lost  to  heaven.  Could 
other  means  have  saved  me  ?  Perhaps  they  might.  But  other  means 
of  sufficient  influence,  were  not  used — would  not  have  been  used,  and 
i  should  probably  have  been  lost  forever.  While  a  member  of  college,' 
I  was  in  peculiar  danger — in  peculiar  danger  of  temporal  and  eternal 
rain.  The  theatre  allured  me,  and  I  attended.  It  placed  me  on  the 
verge  of  the  infernal  pit.  It  involved  me  at  once,  in  a  complication 
of  crime  and  of  guilt,  to  which  I  had  been  a  stranger.  I  squandered 
money,  the  bounty  of  an  indulgent  parent,  by  no  means  intended  or 
allowed  for  such  a  pernicious  object  I  violated  a  wholesome  law  of 
ibe  college,  that  I  had  particularly  bound  myself  to  keep.  I  sent  a 
false  excuse  to  my  teacher,  for  neglecting  a  recitation.  This  was  a 
wdden  and  tremendous  plunge  from  virtuous  habits,  which  is  proba- 
bly not  very  frequent  in  the  history  of  ruin.     Nor  was  this  the  worst. 

I  was  charmed,  I  was  infatuated  with  what  I  had  seen  and  heard. 
My  heart  was  often  dancing  to  the  syren  song  of  '  The  merry,  merry 
JfbuutaiHeers.*  It  echoed  back  upon  recollection,  when  I  should 
kave  been  absorbed  in  study.  I  repeated  my  presumptuous  and  soul- 
polluting  visits  to  the  house  of  danger  and  of  death.  And  now  had 
Other  temptations  assailed,  temptations  that  often  cluster  in  the  way 
^  the  pk,  I  should  doubtless  have  proceeded  to  greater  abominations, 
jmd  sunk,  to  rise  no  more.  But  God  graciously  interposed.  Such 
jHumbling  blocks  of  iniquity  were  kept  out  of  my  way.  My  interest 
ia  these  performances  gradually  diminished ;    the  charm   was  in 

II  great  measure  broken ;  my  fondness  for  study  resumed  its  throne  ; 
«nd  the  theatre  was  forsaken.  This  I  consider  the  greatest  deliver* 
«nce  I  ever  experienced  by  the  merciful  providence  of  God.  Of 
,tbis  deliverance,  emulation,  by  its  direct  and  indirect  influence,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  leading  cause.  It  had  conduced  to  form  the 
previous  habit  and  love  of  study  ;  and  it  roused  the  mind  to  burst  the 
aew  cords  of  wickedness,  with  which  it  had  just  been  bound. 

Ought  I  to  have  delivered  my  soul,  by  the  motives  of  love  to  God, 
love  to  my  parents,  love  to  my  country  and  race,  and  to  my  own  sal- 
vM$km,  whether  emulation  came  to  my  aid  or  not  ?    Most  ct rtainly  I 
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ought ;  and  most  certainly  I  could.  But  it  is  manifeat,  that  I  did 
not ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  think,  that,  circnmstano- 
ed  as  I  was,  I  e^er  should.  Emulation,  then,  seems  like  an  angel 
of  mercy,  sent  to  snatch  me  from  the  dreadful  whirl  of  this  Maelstrom 
of  perdition. 

I  have  no  particular  reason  to  think,  that  my  emulation  at  coU^^ 
was  injurious  to  myself  or  others.  I  never  thought  of  being  the  firsl 
in  my  class,  nor  among  the  first  three.  Surrounded,  as  I  was,  by 
spirits  so  gifted,  so  improved,  so  ardent,  so  industrious,  this  would 
have  been  madness.  But  I  did  sigh  and  pant  to  be  a  good  scholar — 
to  be  among  the  best  third,  and  to  be  so  accounted.  But  I  was  most 
emulous  to  become  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  Had 
I  been  utterly  frustrated  in  these  aims,  had  I  come  greatly  short  of 
this  mark,  my  anguish  for  a  time,  might  have  been  unspeakable. 
And  yet  in  the  end,  it  would  probably  have  been  most  salutary.  It 
must  have  convinced  me  of  the  folly  of  further  attempts  to  be  a  schd- 
ar,  and  sent  me  back  to  cultivate  the  farm,  from  whence  I  had  been 
most  imprudently  taken.  As  the  case  was,  I  was  much  satisfied,  and 
perhaps  a  little  puffed  up,  in  thinking,  that  my  teachers  and  classmates 
were  disposed  to  allow  the  utmost  claims  of  my  heart,  on  the  scale  of 
distinction. 

At  college,  as  before,  my  chief  rivals  were  my  dearest  friends,  my 
chosen  companions,  with  whom,  I  delighted  to  reciprocate  instnictioo 
to  the  very  utmost.  I  never  grieved,  I  always  rejoiced,  to  hear  their 
correct  and  ready  answers,  their  fine  translations,  their  commanding 
eloquence,  their  thrilling  rhetoric,  and  every  performance  suited  to 
awaken  in  the  teachers  the  glad  well  done.  I  was  thus  led  to  make 
fresh  and  more  vigorous  resolutions  to  press  forward  in  the  ways  of 
well  doing.  Nor  did  I  rejoice,  but  always  mourned,  when  they  man- 
ifestly failed  of  their  wonted  excellence.  I  never  wished  to  be,  or  to 
be  thought,  merely  superior  to  blockheads,  drones  and  dunces.  I 
desired  such  rivals,  and  such  only,  as  I  could  respect 

For  more  than  thirteen  years  I  have  been  devoted  to  literary  teacln 
ing,  as  my  chief  business.  I  do  not  deny,  that  I  have  long  desired^ 
and  still  desire,  to  become  the  first  of  teachers,  though  1  am  far,  far 
indeed,  from  hoping  for  such  exalted  pre-eminence.  All  this  time  I 
have  been  striving  and  striving  to  make  some  progress  in  the  great 
profession  of  all  professions.  If  I  have  been  in  any  degree  sucoesa- 
ful,  surely  I  should  have  done  less,  if  I  had  feared,  it  was  wrong  to 
cherish  the  wish  to  excel.  At  the  same  time,  my  conscience  bears 
me  witness,  and  I  believe  I  have  hundreds  of  other  witnesses,  that  I 
have  made  very  great  efforts  to  advance  the  qualifications  of  other 
teachers.  I  would  not,  however,  place  quite  so  much  stress  upon  this 
argument,  as  my  object  from  the  beginning,  has  been,  not  so  much  to 
establish  a  school  of  my  own,  as  to  improve  the  science  and  art  of 
education. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  emulation  has  been  ' 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  me,  and  comparatively  very  little  injurious. 

3.  My  third  source  of  argument  is  observation.  I  have  bad  the 
honor  (a  most  delightful  honor  I  have  found  it)  to  number  MDong  ay 
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pupils,  about  a  thousand  young  ladies.  In  almost  all  respects,  with 
Terjr  few  exceptions,  as  far  as  I  ha?e  been  able  to  learn,  their  con- 
duct has  been  such,  as  I  have  delighted  to  report  to  parents  and 
friends.  For  almost  every  one  of  them,  I  still  cherish  the  feelings  of 
a  friend  and  a  father,  with  a  full  conviction,  that  the  attachment  is 
duly  reciprocated.  This  could  not  be,  if  emulation  were  that  essence 
of  moral  pestilence  and  death,  that  some  have  imagined. 

This  stimulus  I  have  freely  applied,  and  applied  more  and  more, 
with  increasing  conviction  of  its  utility  and  safety.  Upon  this,  as 
upon  other  subjects,  I  have  had  much  conversation  with  my  pupils, 
wbo  have  been  encouraged,  with  all  freedom,  to  express  opinions 
contrary  to  mine.  But  one  young  lady  have  I  found,  decidedly  op- 
posed to  emulation.  Though  a  person  of  superior  discernment,  as 
well  as  loveliness,  she  did  not  oppose  it  from  what  she  had  seen  and 
felt,  but  principally  from  theory.  Afler  much  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion from  day  to  day,  and  from  quarter  to  quarter,  I  have  not  discov- 
ered those  direful  attendants  and  consequences,  which  some  have 
supposed.  Scarcely  a  single  unpleasant  symptom  have  I  perceived. 
Siifely  this  cannot  be  that  horrid  monster,  which  some  have  depicted, 
and  named  emulation. 

Emulation  has  not  indeed  been  the  only  spring,  by  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  move  my  pupils.  I  have  attempted  to  use  all  others, 
presented  by  scripture  or  reason,  according  to  their  apparent  import- 
aece.  About  an  hour  in  a  day  has  been  devoted  to  religious  exer- 
cises and  instructions.  I  have  endeavored,  with  all  possible  plain- 
ness, solemnity,  and  affection,  to  state  to  them  the  glorious  and  dread- 
fill  retributions  of  futurity  ;  and  by  the  most  affecting  motives,  that  I 
could  draw  from  the  consideration  of  three  worlds,  to  urge  them  to 
vigorous  effort,  to  patient  industry,  to  mutual  affection,  and  kind  offi- 
ces, to  propriety  of  conduct,  to  virtue,  to  holiness,  to  prayer.  And  I 
do  hope  and  trust,  that  these  labors  have  not  been  in  vain  in  the 
Lord — that  a  majority  of  my  beloved  pupils  will  aid  in  the  everlasting 
aoQg.  As  it  respects  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  holiness,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  my  teaching-labors  have  been  more  blest,  than 
my  pastoral.  One  reason  of  this,  I  believe  to  have  been  the  superior 
use  of  emulation.  Surely  it  has  not  been  a  hindrance.  I  verily  be- 
lieve, it  has  conduced  to  render  other  motives  more  vigorous  and  ef- 
fectual. Its  grand  efficacy,  however,  has  doubtless  been  for  literary 
progress,  to  rouse  and  fix  and  preserve  that  deep  intensity  of  thought, 
which  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  mental  advancement. 

But  could  not  the  same  mental  and  moral  effects  have  been  as  well 
produced  without  emulation?  Whatever  might  be  the  success  of 
Qlliers,  for  myself,  I  am  confident  that  I  should  not  have  done  nearly 
m  much,  nor  so  well,  without  this  most  invigorating  principle. 

During  a  connection  with  college  for  seven  years,  I  had  opportunity 
to  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with  ten  classes ;  and  since  that  time, 
my  acquaintance  with  that  most  respected  and  venerable  institution, 
has  not  wholly  ceased.  1  have  no  doubt,  that  emulation  has  done  as 
much  for  many  others  as  for  myself,  while  it  has  scarcely  injured  an 
individual.    I  am  far  from  supposing,  that  one  of  that  college  has  ever 
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been  lost  to  his  frieDds,  to  the  world  and  to  heaven^  by  emulation, 
who  would  not  have  been  equally  lost  withoat  it ;  and  I  am  no 
less  confident,  that  it  has  conduced  to  save  many,  who  would  not 
hare  been  otherwise  saved.  Nay  more.  I  have  little  doubt,  that 
from  four  to  ten  in  each  of  the  ten  classes  above  referred  to,  have 
sunk  forever  in  the  quagmire  of  indolence,  sloth,  and  sensuality,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  might  have  been  easily  saved  to  this  world,  and 
some  to  immortality,  by  applying  the  stimulatioiM  of  well-regulated 
rivalship,  with  four-fold  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  not 
improbable,  that  if  this  mighty  spring  could  have  been  withdrawn 
from  that  great  literary  machine,  without  the  addition  or  improve- 
ment of  others,  its  wheels  would  have  stopped  years  and  years  ago. 
It  might  indeed  have  stood  for  awhile,  upon  its  golden  foundation,  in 
all  its  material  dignity  and  elegance  ;  but  it  would  have  stood  still — 
its  books  with  scarcely  a  reader — its  chambers  without  an  occupant, 
and  its  teachers  without  a  scholar. 

In  all  my  discussions,  in  all  my  inquiries,  I  have  scarcely  found  an 
individual,  professing  to  have  been  injured  by  emulation  or  lo  have 
seen  it  the  cause  of  evil  to  others.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ments of  my  opponents  have  been  drawn  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  or  fi'om  fictitious  examples. 

4.  The  bible  appears  to  favor  emulation.  If  God  had  forbidden  it, 
it  must  be  vain  and  impious  to  say  a  word  in  its  justification.  There 
is  indeed  one  passage.  Gal.  5 :20,  in  which,  it  is  represented  as  sinfiil. 
But  perhaps  no  person  ever  contended,  that  all  its  forms  and  inodifi- 
cations  are  virtuous.  There  rs  another  passage,  Rom.  11:14,  which 
manifestly  commends  emulation.  This  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  bible,  then,  shows  two  kmds  of  emulation,  good  and  bad.  This 
is  the  very  point,  for  which  I  have  contended. 

The  first  and  great  command,  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  d&e., 
favors  the  doctrine  of  virtuous  emulation.  If  we  keep  this  law  in 
any  good  degree,  we  shall  excel,  and  greatly  excel,  almost  the  whole 
of  mankind.  But  surely  it  must  be  right  to  desire  and  strive  to  do 
what  God  requires — ^to  do  our  duty.  To  desire  thus  to  rise  and  shine 
above  myriads,  is  emulation — the  very  perfection  of  emulation  ;  the 
stronger,  the  better.  Can  we  thus  habitually  and  continually  love 
God,  and  desire  to  love  him,  without  any  comparison  between  our- 
selves and  others?  Surely  not,  when  we  plead  for  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness — ^when  we  think  of  the  grace,  that  makes  us  to  differ- 
when  we  think,  how  many  are  loitering  and  grovelling  in  the  Chri»- 
tian  course. 

The  numerous  commands,  requiring  us  to  seek  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  d&c,  d&c,  all  implying 
the  same  thing,  manifestly  urge  to  emulation.  To  desire  and  to  seek 
heaven  is  to  desire  an  eternal  excellence.  This  excellence,  how 
few,  who  are  now  among  the  living,  will  ever  attain !  To  desire  this, 
then,  must  be  emulation— emulation  required  by  God  himself. 

If  we  desire  and  seek  large  measures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
we  must  be  emulous  to  excel  a  great  part  of  mankind.  But  this  is 
too  plainly  and  abundantly  inculcated  in  the  Bible,  to  reqnm  the 
mentioD  of  particular  passages. 
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The  Bible  teaches,  that,  as  there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  anoth- 
eir  glory  of  the  moon,  and'  another  glory  of  the  stars,  and  different 
glories  of  different  stars,  so  there  are  different  heights  of  glory,  to 
which  probationers  may  rise.  Are  not  these  representations  made, 
on  purpose  to  kindle  our  warmest  desires,  to  excite  our  mightiest  ef- 
forts to  do  our  ?ery  utmost  in  seeking  for  glory  and  honor  and  immor- 
tality, that  we  may  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  our 
Father  ? — ^that  we  may  soar  to  the  highest  heights  in  the  upper  world? 
Is  not  this  emulation  ?^-emulation,  that  God  delights  to  witness  ? — 
emulation  most  glorious  ? 

The  Bible  requires  us  to  render  to  all  their  dues ;  tribute,  to  whom 
tribute  is  due ;  custom,  to  whom  custom ;  fear,  to  whom  fear  ;  honor, 
to  whom  honor.  Here  honor  is  represented,  not  as  a  boon,  that  we 
may  bestow,  but  as  a  debt,  that  we  must  pay.  My  dear,  respected 
opponents  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  great  plainness  of  speech, 
vrhich  I  most  earnestly  desire  and  beg  from  you),  how  can  you  be 
just  ?  I  appeal  to  consciences,  that  I  believe  to  be  most  delicately 
tuned  to  the  breath  of  inspiration,  how  can  you  be  just?  How  can 
you  pay  your  debts  of  honor  ?  Are  you  not  afraid  to  render  to  your 
worthiest  pupils,  half  their  dues  in  this  respect  ?  Here,  is  not  your 
excellent  coadjutor,  that  friend  of  God  and  man,  most  deeply  in  ar- 
rears ?  Is  he  even  willing,  that  his  generous  friends  should  bestow  a 
single  farthing  upon  his  most  deserving  creditors  ?  Is  he  not  trem- 
blingly fearful,  lest  a  word  of  commendation  should  be  offered  to  the 
brightest  illuminators  of  his  halls,  and  reflectors  of  his  glory  ?  What 
might  Fellenberg  do— what  would  he  not  do— by  the  free  and  skilful 
use  of  emulation !  What  if  Fellenberg  could  have  been  united,,  as 
fellow  traveller  and  fellow  laborer,  with  Paul  and  Silas  and  Timothy  ? 
Would  he  have  dared  to  unite  with  them  in  giving  so  much  praise  to 
the  Philippians,  Thessalonians,  &c.,  &c.  ? 

Paul  thanked  God,  that  he  spake  with  tongues  more  than  all  his 
Corinthian  brethren.  Had  he  thus  excelled  them,  without  desiring 
it  ?  Did  not  Paul  cherish  emulation  in  himself,  as  well  as  encourage 
it  in  others  ? 

But  I  trust,  enough  has  been  said  from  Scripture.  When  these 
arguments  are  refuted,  I  will  endeavor  to  adduce  more,  or  yield  the 
point.  The  latter,  I  hope  roost  freely  to  do,  should  I  be  so  happy  as 
to  be  convinced  of  error.  From  another  source,  however,  I  would 
add  a  single  argument  more. 

5.  Emulation  appears  important,  to  teach  a  person  his  relative 
powers.  I  mean  his  powers  in  relation  to  other  men.  Perhaps  all 
power  is  relative.  A  man,  who  had  educated  himself  a  mere  hermit, 
might  have  considerable  powers,  and  might  know  his  powers,  at 
least,  in  some  degree,  in  relation  to  herbs,  vines,  shrubs,  trees,  stones, 
animals,  and  all  the  objects,  upon  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
try  his  strength.     He  might  well  judge,  when  to  attempt  or  decline  a 

Particular  task — when  to  make  or  resist  an  attack,  and  when  to  fly, 
Ittt  he  could  know  litde  of  his  powers  in  relation  to  men.  Indeed, 
be  would  have  scarcely  any  power  in  relation  to  them,  but  the  mere 
animal  energies,  which  he  poisesaed  in  relation  to  blocks  and  bmtes. 
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In  socieiy,  a  great  part  or  our  actions  relate  to  men;  Boditbighlj 
concerns  us  to  knnw  Our  relative  powers,  both  to  ctMipente  and  to 
Oppi>se.  Otherwise,  we  shall  be  in  constant  danger  either  of  spend- 
ing our  strength  for  nought,  or  bringing  down  destruction  upon  onr- 
selves.  How  ^hall  we  gain  this  sel^ knowledge,  so  practical — so 
highly  important  1  No  books  can  teach  it.  No  lectures  caii  infuse  H. 
For  this  purpose,  no  doubt,  emulation  is  incomparably  the  best  expe- 
dient. In  the  friendly  contests  on  this  6eld,  we  are  continually 
'measuring  ourselves  severely'  with  superiors,  inferiors  and  equals. 
In  this  way,  wc  not  only  increase  and  multiply  our  powers,  but  learn, 
when  and  how  to  use  them.  And  not  unfrequently  we  combat  in 
youth  with  the  rivals  of  our  riper  years.  This  experimental  aelF«c- 
quaintance  prepares  us  to  take  our  proper  station  in  life,  and  to  act 
well  our  part  for  ourselves,  our  friends,  our  country,  and  our  God. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  with  all  possible  frankness  and  precisian, 
to  stale  my  views  of  emulation,  with  my  chief  arguments  for  its  nse. 
It  is  not  without  fear  and  trembling,  that  I  can  think  of  submitting 
these  remarks  to  the  public  eye.  I  am  not  without  serious  apprehen* 
sions,  that  some  of  my  most  judicious  friends  will  think  me  impru- 
dent. But  on  the  other  hand,  I  dare  not  withhold  what  I  hare  writ- 
ten ;  hoping,  that  however  the  author  may  be  blamed,  it  may  con- 
duce to  some  important  results.  For  my  arguments,  for  the  correct- 
Bess  of  my  statements  and  conclusions,  I  ask  no  mercy.  Nay,  I  in- 
Tite  the  severest  scrutiny,  that  truth  and  reason  can  apply.  I  will 
gladly  award  my  most  cordial  thanks  to  any  one,  who  will  kindly  aid 
me  to  detect  the  least  of  my  errors,  much  more,  the  whole  of  tkem. 
But  with  regard  to  my  seeming  egotism  and  apparent  boasting,  i 
must  humbly  supplicate  for  all  the  clemency,  for  all  the  candor,  that 
the  most  candid  can  possibly  afford.  I  know  I  have  violated  the  cus- 
tom of  the  age.  I  hope,  I  have  not  violated  either  truth  or  coo- 
Bcience.  My  only  apology  is  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  do  any 
tolerable  justice  to  my  subject.  I  would  gladly  be  forever  unknown. 
But  that  is  impossible.  I  am  willing,  therefore,  that  all  my  acquaint- 
ances should  know  me  at  once.  Though  I  hope  to  live  a  few  yean 
longer,  I  beg  the  reader  to  consider  this,  as  my  dying  address  to  sur* 
rounding  friends.  To  the  care  and  benediction  of  my  Qod,  I  con- 
fide it.     With  htm,  I  leave  it.  J.  E. 


Abt.  Vin.  On  Reformation  in  Englisb  ORTHoeRAPSr. 

for  the  Annsb  of  EdncitioD, 

In  an  essay  pubEshed  in  the  Annals  of  Educaura  ror  April  1, 1 

enileavored  to  pre5ent  the  letters  and  combinaiions  of  letters,  by 
which,  we  mark  articulate  sounds  of  the  English  language.  Of 
these,  there  are  no  less  than  85,  which  number  we  increase  virtu- 
ally, as  the  illustrations  of  that  essay  show,  to  234.      The  burden 
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set 


of  such  an  alphabet  we  impose  on  learners  yet  ^  in  the  gristle,'  ais 
Burke  says,  and  not  ^  hardened  into  the  bone  of  intellectual  man- 
hood.' Is  a  revision  of  our  alphabet  and  of  the  uncouth  orthograph- 
ic system  built  on  it,  beyond  the  enterprise  of  the  age  ? 

We  are  expecting  to  communicate  our  language,  and  literature! 
to  Western  Africa.  The  nurse,  in  feeding  children  prepares  the 
food  for  children.  So  we,  if  we  would  give  the  Africans  our  lite- 
fature,  must  give  it  in  a  shape,  in  which  they  can  receive  it.  We 
roust  reduce  the  chaos  of  our  spelling  to  order. 

This  can  be  done  now  much  better  than  before  the  work  of  Dr 
Rush,  on  the  voice,  was  published.  This  gendeman  and  Dr  Bar- 
ber have  shown  what  sounds  we  use  in  speaking.  Formerly  many 
thought,  that  there  was  confusion  in  the  things^  to  be  represented 
by  letters.  Now  all,  who  give  attention  to  the  subject,  see,  that 
the  confusion  is  in  the  manner  of  representing  them.  They  are 
definite,  and  as  distinguishable  from  each  other,  a^  the  persons  who 
utter  them.  When  people  begin  to  use  their  ears  in  listening  to 
their  own  or  each  other's  voices,  no  doubt  will  remain. 

Since  the  sounds  are  ascertained,  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  teach-' 
ing  community,  an  alphabet,  which  shall  mark  them.  A  perfect 
Alphabet  would  embrace  appropriate  marks  of  the  following  sounds, 
and  articulations.  Of  vowels;  (1)  Those  elements,  which  have  no 
vanish  differing  from  their  radical*  (2)  Those  whose  radical  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  their  vanish,  but  is  never  uttered  without  it. 
Both  of  these  classes  are  monophthongs.  (3)  Those  in  which  a 
radical  of  the  second  class,  is  associated  with  one  of  the  firsts 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  vanish.     These  are  dipthongs. 

The  sounds  are  the  following : 

1st, 


2d, 


e 

m  paper, 

i 

in  martne, 

• 

t 

in  tt, 

00 

in  pool. 

00 

in  book. 

0 

in  nor. 

0 

in  not. 

a 

in  father. 

a 

in  at, 

3d. 


a 

in  hate, 

t 

in  met. 

0 

in  no, 

0 

in  home. 

u 

in  mute. 

a 

in  dare. 

• 

t 

in  ttroe,  (at  in  ats/e,) 

ou 

in  lotid. 

0% 

in  totl. 

These  Dr  Rush  has  called  ^ontc  elements.     He  remarks,  that 
they  are  all  capable  of  indefinite  prolongation.     But  six  of  them. 


*  A  in  day  or  ale,  is  considered  bj  Rash  as  composed  of  two  parts — d  a 
a  ee  1— of  which  he  terms  the  first  part  (a)  the  radical;  and  the  second  (m)  the 
vanish  or  vanishing  sound.  In  eel,  the  raoical  and  vanish  are  the  same  ee.  The 
term  Umie  dement  is  nearly  equivalent  to  vowel  in  its  ordinary  acceptation. 
8ubtonic  is  applied  to  those  sounds  which,  though  less  perfect,  '  admit  of  being 
Intonated  or  carried  through  the  intervab  of  pitch' ;  and  oimiic  to  those  whlea 
be  eonsideri  destitute  of  vocalitjr. 
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if  prolonged,  would  not  be  recognized  as  sounds  of  our  language. 
Dr  Barber  directs  that  these  should  never  be  lengthened. 

Of  the  consonants,  such  an  alphabet  should  mark;  (1)  All  the 
atonic  articulations ;  (2)  The  subtonic  ;  (3)  The  compound  articula- 
tions, in  w^ich  one  of  the  first  or  second  class,  is  united  closely, 
an^,  as  it  were,  inseparably^  with  one  of  the  second.  A  careful 
analysis  will  show  the  real  elements  articulated,  and  the  letters 
marking  these  may  be  both  printed ;  or  an  appropriate  character 
may  mark  the  compound.  In  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  both 
bourses  have  been  pursued.  I  think  those  sounds  most  frequendy 
c^curring,  should  have  appropriate  letters,  for  three  reasons.  (1) 
We  have  letters  already  in  use  to  mark  one  of  these,  and  combi- 
nations to  mark  others.  (2)  The  true  sound  in  each  case  would 
be  better  known,  if  thus  marked,  by  its  own  letter.  (3)  When  the 
sounds  come  at  the  end  of  words,  if  not  marked  by  appropriate 
characters,  a  corruption  of  the  sound  will  probably  ensue.  Thus 
in  the  similar  French  sound  marked  by  gn  or  gne^  we  often  hear 
jfrom  the  lips  of  English  students  an  n  simply,  or  the  true  sound 
with  a  vowel  in  addition. 

The  articulations  are  the  following  : 

Class  1st.— P,  k,  t,  th  {thm),  s,  A,  /. 
"     2d.—B,  g  (egg),  th  (^Aee),  /,  m,  n,  ng,  r,  r,  «,  y. 
*•     3d. — /,  ch  (cAill),  sA,  z,  azure. 


To  this  class,  if  we  had  occasion  for  them,  should  the  Spanish 
letters,  11  and  n,  be  assigned. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  18  rowel  and  23  consonant 
sounds  to  be  marked.  In  a  former  communication,  I  have  des- 
cribed the  confused  manner  in  which  they  are  marked  at  present, 
I  will  now  endeavor  to  show  how  they  may  be  marked.  For  rea- 
sons, which  I  will  presendy  mention,  we  shall  need  but  fifteen  vow- 
el characters.  At  present  we  have  six,  that  may  be  used.  We 
must  either  multiply  these  by  adding  prosodial  marks,  or  insert  new 
letters.  This  latter  course,  though  perfectly  easy,  would  I  fear  be 
unpopular.     Yet  we  ought  to  add  one  letter. 

To  make  reference  convenient,  I  will  put  down  the  sounds  in 
the  order,  in  which  Dr  Barber  has  them. 

1st,  f ,  paper,  (or  m,  CKp).  10th, 

2d,  0,  nor.  11th, 

3d,  0,  not.  l2th, 

4th,  a,  hale.  13th, 

6lh,  c,  m«t.  I4ili, 

6th,  a,  father.  15th, 

7ih,  a,  at,  16th, 

8th,  0,  note.  17th, 

9th,  o,  home.  IBtb, 


ou, 

loud. 

• 

manne. 

• 

tt. 

00, 
01, 

Ill 

• 

time. 

«. 

mute. 

f. 

there. 
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I  propose  the  following  mode  of  markiDg  tliem  : 

1st,  u.  10th,  aw. 

2d,  0,  (if  a  new  letter  is  ad-      11th,  !. 

mitted,)  or  otherwise,  i.  12th,  i. 

3d,  S,  (if  as  before)  or  &.  13th,  w. 

4th,  e.  14th,  w. 

5th,  e.  15th,  oi.  or  &i. 

6th,  a.  16th,  i,  or  al. 

7th,  a.  17th,  u. 

8th,  o.  18th.  e,  (as  the  fourth). 

9th,  o. 

The  1st  is  now  often  spelled  with  u.  Of  course,  many  words 
would  remain  unchanged  by  the  proposed  reform.  For  the  2d,  I 
propose  an  o  with  a  perpendicular  diameter.  The  resemblance  of 
diis  to  o,  might  suggest  the  fact  that  o  often  stands  for  the  element, 
^be  3d,  the  same,  except  the  diacritic  mark  thus  o.  Otherwise  a  for 
the  2d,  (this  letter,  thus  marked,  being  ahready  somewhat  in  use  to 
indicate  the  sounds  of  Oriental  words,  e.  g.  £A4n)  and  a  for  the  3d. 
For  the  4th,  my  nationality  of  feeling  might  incline  me  to  a,— our 
own  a, — ^but  I  think  e  preferable  on  many  accounts.  The  continen- 
tal languages  of  Europe  use  e,  in  some  form,  to  mark  the  element. 
The  5tb  should  correspond  with  it.  The  6th  and  7tb  ought  like- 
wise to  correspond.  The  8th  occurs  frequently,  and  may  well  be 
marked  by  o,  and  the  9th  by  o.  The  difference  between  these 
two  is  not  very  great,  except  when  extremes  are  contrasted  with 
each  other,  as  roam,  home.  In  potato  there  might  be  some  doubt, 
which  was  used.  I  think,  however,  a  diacritic  mark  would  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  whole  from  hole.  I  am  surprised  to  see 
in  Dr  Rush's  work  the  assertion,  that  the  10th  has  a  peculiar  radi- 
cal. I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  the  6th  followed  by 
the  13th  with  the  accent  on  the  a  is  this  diphthong  precisely. 
Thus  the  Spaniard,  in  saying  cause  (cow-sa),  never  suspects,  that 
he  does  not  sound  each  vowel  as  he  sounds  it  elsewhere,  ca-u-sa. 
It  is  therefore  a  (the  6th),  with  w  (the  13th).  connected  with  it,  in- 
stead of  its  proper  vanish.  Passing  the  11th  and  12th  with  the  re- 
mark, that  here  as  in  the  4th,  I  have  an  inclination  to  adopt  the 
English  peculiarity,  viz.  e,  but  that  other  reasons  are  against  it,  I  have 
a  few  words  to  say  on  the  letter  by  which  I  note  the  13th  and 
I4th.  Contrary  to  the  grammarians  and  Dr  Rush,  I  put  the  ele- 
ment usually  noted  by  this  among  the  vowels.  Dr  R.  has  shown, 
that  the  distinction  heretofore  made  between  vowels  and  consonants, 
is  not  founded  in  fact.  Indeed,  the  transition  is  so  gradual,  that  it 
needs  a  genius 

'  that  can  difide 

A  hair  'twizt  west  and  soath-west  hide* 

to  define  either  class  so  as  to  embrace  all  that  belong  to  it,  and  ex- 
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elude  all  others.  I  can  think  of  none,  which  will  not  throw  to  into 
the  vowels.  In  leamins  French,  we  do  not  consider  the  ou  of  out 
as  differing  materially  from  ou  in  tout.  Again,  let  vnth  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  spelled  oo^thj  with  a  strong  accent  on  ithj — who 
would  discover  that  oo  was  used  out  of  its  proper  mode  ?  True, 
when  the  to  is  used,  no  accent  comes  upon  it,  and  it  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  on  the  present  scheme  of  spelling :  but  without 
any  necessity.  Again,  to  cannot  be  doubled,  as  consonants  can, 
between  two  vowels  5  thus  th-he  but  not  eto-toe.  Practically,  there- 
fore, it  is  best  regarded  as  a  vowel,  having  in  ti;ill  the  same  sound 
as  u  in  piiU.  Let  future  grammarians,  with  a  false  definition,  dis- 
pute about  it  as  their  predecessors  have  done.  The  15th  is  ®i  or 
ai,  a  dipthong  made  up  of  the  2d,  and  the  1  ith  in  place  of  its  van- 
ish. The  16th  has  not  I  think  a  peculiar  radical,  but  is  the  6th 
gwith  the  11th  (r)  for  a  vanish.  In  Spanish,  Italian,  and  in  ^ilkt 
^kering's  Alphabet,  it  is  always  denoted  by  ai,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  aislt.  We  might  print  it  thus  ;  it  looks,  however,  more 
like  pure  English,  to  mark  it  by  an  appropriate  character.  The 
17th  is  a  very  frequent  sound,  and  I  believe  peculiar  to  this. 
Many  esteem  it  a  diphthong,  capable  of  analysis  into  the  11th  and 
13th,  1  w,  but  erroneously,  I  think.  The  organs  are  placed  as  ifto 
utter  i,  but  it  is  not  sounded  in  the  common  English  ti,  duty.  The 
18th  occurs  only  before  r.  This  corruptor  of  vowels  6as  modi- 
fied the  4th  so  that  the  difference  between  the  4th  and  1 8th  is 
auite  obvious  in  New  England.  Yet  as  the  4th  never  occurs  be- 
fore r  in  the  same  syllable,  it  would  be  best  to  omit  noting  the  18tb 
by  a  peculiar  character. 

We  need,  therefore,  15  letters  to  make  a  perfect  alphabet  for 
our  vowel  elements.  We  can  easily  multiply  the  six  now  in  use  by 
diacritical  marks  attached  to  some  of  them,  or  we  can  add  a  few 
new  ones.  The  y  must  be  excluded  from  among  the  vowels,  since 
it  is  the  proper  mark  of  one  of  the  consonants. 

I  propose  to  mark  the  consonant  elements  by  the  following  cha* 
racters : 

14th,     s. 

15th,     8.  (i.  e.  ah). 

16th,      t. 

17tb,      t.  (i.  e.  ch  cAarm.) 

18th,  A,  or  V.  i.  e.  6  of  the 
Greek  Alphabet,  squared 
to  resemble  the  Roman  tet- 
ters in  style,  yet  making  its 
appropriate  sound,  tk  tkin, 
19th,  4  4r  or  J,  or  ce,  or  db,  a 
new  letter  to  mark  th  in 
thoe,  indieatingy  by  iu  ie> 


Ist, 

b. 

2d, 

k. 

3d, 

d. 

4th, 

f. 

5th, 

g— (gay)- 

6th, 

h. 

7th, 

• 

i: 

8th, 

9th, 

m. 

lOth, 

n. 

11th, 

g  n  (i.  e.  ng). 

13th, 

P- 

13th, 

r. 
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semblance  to  d,  the  rela-  manized;  the  third,  dcnMh 

tionship  of  the  sound  thee  ed,  6lc. 

to  d,  or  the  modern  Greek  20th,     v. 

S.     The  first  form  is  d  with  2l8t,     j. 

the  perpendicular  carried  22d,    *z. 

below  the   line   as  well  as  2dd,      £.    (azure). 

above;  the  second,  S  R(h 

On  most  of  these,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  The  name  of  the  2d 
should  be  ka  or  Are,  but  the  character  c  is  more  elegant.  It  has 
nothing  else  in  its  favor.  As  a  general  rule,  the  true  sound  of 
each  letter  should  be  die  first  element  of  its  name.     Yet  en  would 

be  better  than  ge.  The  names  se  for  keyje  for  ^e,  aitch  for  he, 
double  vau  for  w,  and  wi  for  ye,  are  beyond  endurance.  The  7tb 
of  the  list  is  j.  This  with  t,  s^,  and  z,  I  have  spoken  of  above  as 
capable  of  analysis.  While  some  writers  have  been  wild  in  their 
conjectures  respecting  the  composition  of  these  letters,  others  have 
come  so  near  the  truth,  that  I  have  been  surprised  not  to  see  it 
brought  out.  The  elements  in  question  are  the  simple  elements  d, 
t,  s,  z,  each  combined, — i.  e.  followed  by  (with  no  tound  inierven' 
ing)y  the  element  y  as  in  ye ;  ted^yiu,  pronounced  quickly  so  as 
not  to  separate  the  d  and  y  ie-jus — edyucaiiouy  ejucaiion ;  how- 
d'ye-do  ?,  how  je  do?  So  edge^  ej.  The  17ih  is  t,  with  the  same 
y  m  contact.  Thus  ha/vt  at  ye,  (care  being  taken  not  to  pronounce 
the  words  separately,  but  rather  as  one  and  of  three  syllables,) 
becomes  hav-ach-e.  The  syllables  hat-yell,  articulated  with  an 
accent  on  the  first  is  hatchel ;  yearn  with  t  prefixed  t-yeam,  i.  e. 
chum  ;  virt-youy  vir-choo.  S  with  your  is  sure,  i-your,  or  <Aure ; 
hiss-ye,  articulated  as  a  word  of  two  syllables  his-se,  hiss-she.  Care 
roust  be  taken  not  to  introduce  a  tonic  element  between  them  thus 
se-your ;  for  no  sound  intervenes.  So  z  is  z  with  ye ;  as^yet^ 
azh-et 

The  11  til  sound  is  now  marked  by  n,  or  ng.  I  propose  a  char- 
acter, which  may  suggest  this  fact.  The  element,  though  said  by 
some  to  be  compounded  of  n  and  g^  is  certainly  simple.  It  con- 
tains neither  an  n  or  g.  1  f  a  new  letter  were  assigned  to  the  sound, 
I  hope  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts, 
who  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  aversbn  to  it  when  it  occurs  in 
participles  (e.  g.  having,  doing),  would  utter  it.  The  mark  under 
the  t  in  t,  and  over  the  s  and  z  in  s  and  z,  I  have  borrowed  from 
the  Spanish  by  whom  it  is  used  with  n  and  called  tilde.  The  let- 
ters with  some  mark  of  this  kind,  are  far  preferable  to  the  fanciful 
combinations,  sh,  zh,  tsh,  &c.  These  are  no  less  arlutrary  than 
the  forms  of  new  letters,  and  doubly  cumbrous.  Besides  they 
mislead,  as  (e.  g.)  in  the  name  Mos-heim,  when  both  t\^e  $  and  o 
have  their  proper  sounds,  while  many  pronounce  it  Mo-«Aeim. 

Persons  litde  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  letters,  speak  knom- 
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times  of  sounding  the  A  of  ih;  whereas  the  4  is  a  simple  element, 
formed  at  the  tip  ot  the  tongue,  and  h  at  the  root  of  it.  Compare 
t  and  A  in  a^  home  with  th  in  n^thelstan.  True  the  Greek  gram- 
marians say  that  r  with  the  breathing  *A  is  6.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  T  becomes  ^  before  c — because  from  the  position  of  the  or- 
gans it  is  easier  to  utter  A  after  ^  than  after  r.  Compare  xar* 
'eaurov  with  xaA*  'sotxirhv. 

Ap  objection  is  usually  made  to  a  reform  in  spelling,  from  the 
changes  of  pronimciatibn,  which  are  alleged  to  take  place.  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  these  are  fewer  than  they  are  thought,  and  limited  by 
a  safe-guard  in  the  very  organs  of  speech.  These  occasion  some 
changes,  but  steadfastly  resist  others.  Thus  the  element  u  follows 
the  d  and  t  with  difficulty,  unless  the  ye  is  introduced  to  help  the 
transition.  This  explains  the  chewing^  as  it  is  called,  of  such  words 
as  virtue,  nature,  e</ucate,  the  ye  interposed  changing  the  t  into  t 
and  d  into  j.  The  same  organic  cause  inclines  to  the  ye  after  s 
and  z.  There  has  been  an  effort  to  attach  this  element  to  the 
atonic  k,  as  in  the  word  Jcindj  pronounced  by  Walker  k-yind^  and 
sky  (<A;-yi).  One  obstacle,  however,  wiQ  prevent  the  extension  of 
this  change  to  many  words.  For  the  k  being  palatic,  the  tonic  a 
(which  is  the  radical  of  i)  follows  with  more  ease  than  the  ccmiso- 
nant  y.  Of  course  the  attempt  of  our  eocquitites  to  force  this  into 
garden  (g-yarden),  guardian  (g-yardian),  will  meet  with  resistance 
m>m  nature,  if  not  from  fashion.  On  the  whole,  a  few  changes 
may  occur  from  ignorance  of  the  sound  intended  by  letters  various- 
ly used  ;  fewer  and  slighter  from  the  relief  gained  by  the  organs  of 
speech  ;  but  never  such  or  so  many  as  to  discourage  us  from  at- 
tempting to  fix  the  sounds  by  a  uniform  mode  of  marking  the  ele- 
ments. 

A  few  advantages  of  the  proposed  reform  are  these.  The 
many  and  intolerable  evils  hinted  at  in  my  former  essay  would  be 
removed.  One  of  the  most  obvious  effects  would  be,  that  foreign- 
ers will  learn  our  language  with  incomparably  greater  facility,  and 
will,  of  course,  become  better  acquainted  with  our  moral,  religious, 
and  political  science,  and  feel  its  influence.  Were  I  addressing  a 
bod^  of  philanthropists  free  from  hereditary  prejudices,  I  would 
willingly  rest  the  obligation  to  reform,  on  this  fact  merely.  But 
farther,  as  the  85  letters  (or  combinations)  with  the  5^1  uses  of 
tliem  will  be  reduced  to  38,  each  having  one  sound  only,  the  adult 
emigrant  to  Liberia  may  learn  to  read  and  write,  notwithstanding 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  An  adult  can  learn  penmanship  with 
ease,  but  not  writing,  without  a  knowledge  of  spelling.  Besides, 
all  learners  will  almost  certainly  learn  reading  and  spelling  in  one 
fourth  of  the  time  now  required.  This  is  no  trivial  consideration, 
in  these  days  of  industry,  when  parents  have  learned  so  generaHy 
tb  turn  the  labor  of  their  children  to  pecuniary  account. 
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Again,  comparative  invariableness  from  age  to  age,  as  well  as 
uniformity  of  pronunciation,  will  result.  There  is  reason  to  be^ 
lieve,  especially,  that  the  accuracy,  clearness,  and  beauty  qt  articu- 
lation will  be  greatly  increased.  Until  we  have  a  definite  con- 
ception of  a  sound,  we  cannot  articulate  it  precisely.  Nor  can  we 
have  this,  so  long  as  confusion  broods  over  the  whole  subject.  To 
dispel  this,  we  must  mark  each  element  by  ils  own  cHaracter.  A 
teacher  of  Spanish  remarked  to  me,  that  Americans  spoke  that 
language  with  less  accuracy  of  enunciation  than  any  foreigners,  to 
whom  he  had  taught  it.  They  would  even  confound  sounds,  which 
others  would  distinguish.  This  arises  from  bad  habits  of  articula- 
don.  Habitually  defective  articulation,  is,  I  think,  the  most  striking 
lault  observable  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  {a  fortiori)  I 
pesume,  of  other  States.  Ill-taught  myself  in  childhood,  in  teach- 
mg  others  to  read,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  drill  them' on  the 
alphabet,  which  ten  or  fifteen  years  before,  they  had  learned  as  well 
g8  other  children.  Finally,  a  reform  will  bring  to  light  many  e^- 
mologies.  I  mention  this  to  anticipate  an  objection  from  the  loss 
of  etymologies.  Now  whetlier  there  would  be  loss  or  gain,  it  is 
certain,  that  we  do  not  learn  our  own  language,  nor  do  foreignerS| 
by  tracing  these.      One  might  as  well  become  acquainted  with  the 

E resent  surface  of  the  earth,  by  imaginary  familiarity  with  Antedi- 
ivian  Geography.  Besides,  the  French  and  Spanish  have  pre- 
fixed, omitted,  or  substituted  letters  and  syllables,  have  shortened 
and  lengthened  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  this  without  ob- 
scuring their  origin  to  the  second  sight  of  the  professed  etymolo- 
gist. Who  but  the  etymologist  traces  our  Saxon  Englisli  up  to  its 
primitive  forms  ?  And  what  etymologist  even,  rests  his  understand- 
ing of  the  sense  of  a  term  on  its  connection  with  its  radical  ?  As 
well  might  we  judge  of  the  flavor  of  a  fruit,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
root  of  the  tree,  which  bore  it. 

Philo  Cadmus. 


Art.  IX. — School  Books  in  the  United  States. 

The  multiplication  of  School  Books  is  spoken  of  universally  as 
a  great  evil.  A  catalogue  professing  to  contain  all  the  school 
books  previously  published  in  the  United  States,  was  printed  in 
Boston  in  1804.  A  copy  which  fell  into  our  hands,  enables  us  to 
execute  our  plan  of  comparing  the  school  books  of  that  day  with 
those  of  the  present.  It  is  probable  that  neittier  of  th^  catalogues 
we  now  offer,  and  which  exclude  classical  works,  is  complete ;  but 
on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  even  an  approximation  is  interesting.     It 
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will  at  least  afibrd  a  nucleus  for  further  inrormalion ;  ind  ws  sball 
be  gratified  if  any  of  our  readers  will  furoish  us  with  the  means  of 
conecting  them. 

It  would  appear  &om  the  first  catalogue,  that  the  following  books 
bad  been  in  use  in  our  schools  previous  to  1804  : 

School  BookM  in  the  United  States  in  1804. 


Alczuidar'a    Bpellinx  Book 

Wsbstat'i  Amtrion  do 

DiliToith'*  do 

Tb>  Child'*  do 

Alden'i  Columbiui  do 

Hmlon'*  ddumbitB  do 

Art  of  Roaming 
Americui  Freccptor 


SrsLLiira  Booif. 

Fuki  Ne«  Englud  SfwllmK  Book 
PteatiH'i  Haina  do 

Fnnklin  Primet  do 

Columbian  Primer  do 

Bingliain'i  Child'*  Companion 
Common  Primar.  Total  13. 

RaiDiiro  BooBi. 

Duia't  Selection 
Jovenils  IiutnicUiT 
Hurray '■  IntrodacUon 
Reader 
Ameriean  Sequel 

Ra; 
New  Pleaain^  Initruetor 


Besu 


e  Bible 


Columbimi  Preceptor 
Child's  First  Book 
Child's  Kciend 
Child's  Assistsnt 
Srhoulmastai's  Assist 


Hunaj's  Grammar 

Abridgment 

Burr's  Grammar 
y.Co1uinbian  do  - 
VWebiter'i      do    ^ 

Staniford's  do  / 
^^Deaiboin'i  do-' 
■f.  Alb's  do 


Hietorical  Oranimar 

Enfield's  Speaker 

Alt  of  Speaking.  Total  9S. 

Diet  ION  «  Bid. 

PeTTj'a  Standard.  Total  3. 


Columbian  Accidence 
Binlow's  Rudiments  of  GramniaT 
^  AlcXBiidcr'*  Giunmat 


Adanu'  Thoraogh  Scholar 

Rudiments  Latin  and  £ag1ieh 
Binghun's  Hiitotieal  Grammar 
Young  L>adtee*  Accidence.    Total  16. 


Horse's  UniTaraal  Gaogiaphy 

Element! 
Dwight'a 


Dwight'a 
Hubbard's 


AlUTHIIKTICI. 

Dilworlh'a  AtsiMant  Arithmetic  Pike's  ArilLmetic,  abridged 

Root'*         do  do 

UUIe'a  Usher  do 

Temple 'e  Arithmalic 
Adams'  ScholM's  Aritbnietio 
Toung  Han'a  BmI  ComMnJoo. 
Parker'!  RMdylUdtMMr.   ToUl  M. 


Tiuall'e  Arithmetic 

Alexander' 

FennlDg'i 
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Book  Keeping. 


Jones'  Book  Keeping 
Kelly's        do 


Binghftin's  Juvenile  Letters. 
Jess's  Sunrejing 


Jackson's  Book  Keeping 
Hatton's  do 


Composition. 


Goldsmith's  England 
Greece 


WatU  on  the  Mind. 
Pale  J 's  Moral  Philosophy. 


SORTETIXG. 

Gibson's  Surveying. 

HlfTORY. 

Goldsmith's  Rom* 
Hume's  England. 

Looic  AND  Mbtipmysics. 
Moral  Philusopiiv. 


Total  4. 

Total  1. 
Totals. 

Total  4. 

Total  1. 
Total  1. 


From  the  inquiries  our  circumstances  have  permitted,  the  follow- 
ing list  includes  most  of  those  which  have  smce  been  published, 
or  are  now  in  the  hands  of  booksellers.  Some  of  these  are  re- 
prints or  translations  from  foreign  works. 


School  Books  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1832. 

Spelling  Books  and  other  First  Books. 

Webster's  American  Spelling  Book 

Elementary  do 

Sears'  Spelling  Book 


Hazen's  Speller  and  Definer 
Fowle's  Rational  Guide 


Bolles'  uo 

Burhan's        do 

Cobb's  do 

Emerson's  National  Spelling  Book 

Introduction  to  Emerson 

Marshall's  Spelling  Book 


Sequel  to  the  Spelling  Book 
Pestalozzian  Primer 


Cumming's 

Crandal's 

Bentley's 

WilUams' 

Picket's 

New  York 

Perry's 

Hazen's 

Worcester's 

Alden's 

Lee's 

Havjres' 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Torrey's  Primary  Spelling  Book 
Familiar  do 


Angell's  Spelling  Book 
Kelly's  Ist        do 
2d         do 
Fowle's  Improved  Guide 
Child's  Instructor 
Child's  Assistant 
Worcester's  Primer 
Hazen's  Symbolical  Primer 
New  England  Primer 
Wood's  New  York  Primer 
Primary  Lessons  for  Schools 
Juvenile  Primer 
Child's  First  Definitions 
Bentley's  Expositor 

American  Instmctor 
Brown's  Child's  First  Book 
Parkhurst's  First  Lessons 
Prest's  Monitorial  Primer.    Total  45. 


Walker's  Dictionary 
Webster's        do 
Johnson's         do 
Cobb's  do 

Worcester's     do 


Scott's  Lessons 
Columbian  Orator 


DlCTIONlRIES. 

Murray's  Entick's  Dictionary 

Perry's  Dictionary 

Kingsbury's    do 

Turner's  do 

Primary  do  Total  10. 

Rbaoiiig  ako  Definiito. 

Introduction  to  American  Oiator 
Easy  Lessons 
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Sequel  to  Aai«ncan  Omlor 

Int.  to  Murray'!  Kngllah  Render 

Mditbt'b  l::ng1Uh  Rt-ader 

American  Preceptor 
TeiUmenl 
BrLefRemsrker 
American  Rsadet 
UoderitsndiDg  Rekdar 
AK  or  Rcadinr 
Arricullural  Re&der 
Hiitorical  Reader 
PronoDnciDg  TeBtament 
The  Claiaical  SiMaker 
Pronoaneinz  Biote 
Olnej'*  Teitunent 
American  Fint  Claaa  Book 
Toung  Reader 


Tbird  ClaM  Book 
Fourth  Clau  Book 
Worceiter'a  Second  Book 
Sketchea,  Ac. 
Introduclion  to        do 
Columbian  Reader 
Hoore'i  Monitor 
J  D  Ten  lie  Reader 
Severance '■  Reader 
American  Inalructor 
Beauties  of  the  Bible 
Bartlett'a  Manual 
Fickel'a  Jurenile  Mentor 

Juvenile  Initmclot 
Popular  Leaeona 
National  Preceptor 
Putnam'a  Andjrlical  Reader 
Introduction  to        do 
Sequel  to  do 

Orator'!  Toit  Book 
Blair'a  UniremI  Preceptor 
0«neral  Clan  Book 
Columbian     do 
Unirenal  Reader 
Children'!  Friend 


Aleiander'i  do 
OMraoder'a  do 
ColbniD'!  lit  LeMODB 

Ke; 
Willet'i  Arithmetic 
Parker*!        do 


Rusiell'!  LeaKU 
BoctoD  Reading  LcMooa 
Jiivenite  Speaker 
Pnictica!  Reading  Leaaoii! 
Blake'e  Juvenile  Companion 
Froet'a  Clan  Book 
Foetrv  Toi  School! 
Alden'!  Reader 
Child'!  CompanloD 
Fowle'f  Scripture  Leaeone 
Snow'!  Fint  Principle! 
Lea'!  Primary  Claaa  Book 
Bingham 'i  Practical  Reader 
Goodrich'e  Spelling  Reader 
Infant'!  Fint  Book 
Improved  Reader 
Monitor 
NewTork  Reader 
Pierpont'a  National  Reader 

Introdootiom  to  NaL  Reader 
American  Lady '■  Preceptor 
Blair'a  UnivernI  Preceptor 
Polite  Learning 
Whitins'e  Elegant  Lawona 
Poetry  for  School! 
Greenwood 'a  Clanical  Reader 
,  Blake'i  Biblical  Reader 
Alger'e  Pronouncing  Reader 

do  do         Introduction 

American  Selection  , 

Leonard's  Scientific  Claaa  Book  ^ 

Barbauld'a  Speaker 
Fowle'a  New  Speaker 
Cleaveland'a  National  Orator 
Bailey's  Xonng  Ladies'  Claaa  Book 
Colbum'!  lit  Leieona  in  Reading  and 

Grammar 
Colbum'a  3d        do 
3d        do 


Bufliin'i  Expositor 

B urban k'l  Nomenclature 

Element!  of  Ralirion  and  MonJity 

Book  for  Haasacbiuelta  Children 

Rhetorical  Reader 

Child'!  Book  of  Common  Thing! 

JuTinile  Gipoailor 


Bonny caatle's  Arithmetic 
Temple's  do 

Whealon's  do 

Welch's  do 

Fowls's  Child'a  Arithmetic 
Cobb's  Arithmslic 
Mercantile    do 
WesUm  Calculator 
Arithmetical  Expositor 
Dilworth's  '  do 
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Roger 'g  Arithmetic 
Root's  dp 

White*!         do 
Starkweather's  Arithmetic 
Thompson's  do 

Smithes  do 

Smith's  Introductoiy  AritlimetJc 
Walsh's  Arithmetic 
Webber's  do 

Columbian       do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Dayis' 

Bexoot's 

Jess's 

Smiley 's 

Rand's 

Rom's 

Babcoek's 


,/3f array's  English  Grammar 
[^  ,  do  abridged 

.  Key  to  the  Grammar 

Ip  Exercises 

"^Greenleaf 's  Grammar  Simplified 

Family  Grammar 
Tingersoll's  Grammar 


Wilcox's 

Reed's 
'  vWebster's 
i^rown's 
«4|4)owd's 
;^4>irdeirs 
jXlmt's 
^^onth's 

Worcester's 
«.^otnam's 
Jjowle's  True 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Pratt's        Arithmetic 

Entick's  do 

Lovell's  do 

Tyler's  do  ^ 

Miss  Beecher's      do 

Value's  do 

Turner's  Child's    do 

American  do 

Elementary,  by  Farrar 

Conversations  on  Arithmetic 

Hassler's  Elements 

Emerson's  North  American  Aritlimetie 
Second  Part         '     do 
Key  do 

Barnard's  Arithmetic 

Botham's        do  Total  53. 


Grammars. 

Greene's  Inductire  Exercises 
^^ittle  Grammarian 
.^lAith's  Inductive  Grammar  . 
</>  Productive        do 

Rhetorical  Grammar 
Griffith's  do 

First  Lessons  in  Grammar 
Juvenile  Grammar 
do 

>fFisk's  do 

i^lger's  Murray 
'■^Russell's    do 

Kirkham's  Grammar 

Connelly's        do  • 
-f  Sherman's 
^yFisk's 


•XRand's 
^iFrost's 


/  Catechism  of  True  Grammar 

Emery's  Abridgment 
^Uovenile  English  Grammar 
-JLLocke's  Grammar 
^  Bingham's  Youn^  Lady's  Accidence 
American  Linguist 

Geographies 

Morse's  Universal  Geography 

Abridgment      do      and  Atlas 
Geography  for  Families 
Comming's  Geography 

First  Lessons 
Worcester's  Epitome  of  Geography  and 

Atlas 
Worcester's  Scriptare  Geography  and 

Atlas 
Worcester's  Geographical  Dictionary 
First  Rook  of  Geography 
Woodbridge  and  Willard's  Universal 

Geography  and  A  tins 
Woodbridge  s  Rudiments  and  Atlas 

First  Steps 
Willard's  Geojrraphy  for  Beginners 
Ch>odrich's  Universal  Geomphy 
Geography  ana  Atlas 


Picket's 

Alexander's 

Kirkland's 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


-frost's  English  Pai^nsr  Exercises 
Essentials  of  English  Grfunmar 
Hall's  Grammar 
Webber's    do  ToUl  48. 

AND    AtLASSES. 

Malta  Bran  Geography  and  Atlas 


Willet's  do 

larger  do 

Olney's  do 

Dwight's  do 

Worcester's  do 

D^ury's  do 

Davie's  do 

Fowle's  do 

Smiley 's  do 


do 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Geography  of  Massachusetts 

Child's  Book  of  Geography 

Easy  Lessons  in  Geography  and  History 

Le  Sage's  Atlas 

Morsels  Atlas  of  the  United  States 

Hall's  Geography  of  Vermont 

Blake's  New  Geography 

Boston  School  Atuui 
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Ingr&ham*8  Map  of  Paleitine 
Keith  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes 
Adams'   Geography  and   Atlas 
Willard's  do  do 

Smith's  do 

Batler's  do  do 


Field's  Geography 
Peter  Parley's  do 
Hart's  do    and  Atlas 

Hale's  Geography 
Geography  of  Boston 
Total  besides  separate  Atlasaea,  39. 


History. 

Tj  tier's  History  History  of  the  United  States 

Gtxodrich's  United  States  History  Davenport's  History  of  United  States 

Enlarjc^ed      do  Williama'  American  Revolution 

Emerson's  Questions  and  Supplement  Frost's  Outlines 

to  do  Allen's  Easy  lessons 

Whelpley's  compend  of  History  Peter  Parley's  History  of  Greece 
"Worcester's  Elements  Rome 

Epitome  Firat  Book  of  History 

Butler's  Compend  Second  '*  do 

Robbins'  Universal  History  Frost's  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome 

Hale's        do  Outlines  of  Rome 

Willard's  History  of  the  United  States  Yates'  History 


Histdry  of  Greece 

Rome 
Historv  of  England 
Grimshaw's  France 

United  SUtes 
Goodrich's  Stories  of  Connecticot 

Ecclesiastical  History 


Catechism  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
Ancient  and  Modem  Greece 
Child's  History  of  the  United  fiutes 
Child's  Firat  Book  of  History 
Hildreth's  History  of  United  Sutes. 

Total  35. 


Holbrook's  Easy  Lessons 
Larkin's  Elements 
Walker's  Geometry 
Grund's  Plane  Geometry 
SoUd        do 


Wilbur's  Astronomy 
Treeby's        do 
Blake's  do 

Young  Ladies*  Astronomy 
Young  Astronomer 
Vose's  Astronomy 

Flint's  Surveying 
Sampson's    do 
Jess's  do 

Child's  Botany 
Conversation  on  Botany 
Eaton's  do 


Geometry. 

Hay  ward's  Geometry 
Euclid's  do 

Legendre's  do 

Bonnycastle's  Mensuration 
Fowle's  Linear  Drawing.    Total  10. 

AiTmONOMY. 

Guy's  Astronomy 
Phulips'  Lectures 
Parley's  Astronomy 
Bingham's  Catechism 
Wilkins'  Astronomy. 


Total  11. 


SORVEYIKG. 

Gibson's  Surveying 
Gummere's  do 

BOTAWY. 

Sumner's  Botany 
Lincoln's      do 
Muttall's       do 


Totals. 


Total  6. 


Hedge's  Logic 
Watts  y  on  the  Mind 

Palsy's  PhUosophy 
Parkhurst's    do 


Logic  avd  Metaphysics. 

Jamieson's  Grammar  of  Logic. 

Totals. 
Moral  Puiloiopht. 

Sullivan's  Moral  Class  Book. 
Upham's  Text  Book.  Total  4. 


Political  Science. 

SolUvan's  Political  CltM  Book  Catechism  of  United  StatM  Comtits- 

Catechism  of  Political  £eoiiomy  tioa  Total  3. 
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Book  Kkepihg. 

Jackson's  Book  Keeping  Robinson's  Book  Keeping 

Hotton's  do  Jones'  do  ' 

Hitchcock's       do  ,  Kelly's  do  Total?. 

Goddard's         do 

Algebras. 

Colbarn's  Algebra  Grand's  Algebra 

Smith's        do  Key  to  the  Exact  Sciences 

Euler's        do  Bonnycastle's  Algebra.  Total  7. 

Lacroix's     do 

Composition.  * 

Irving's  Elements  of  Composition  Parker's  Progressiye  Exercises 

Teacner's  Assistant  Russell's  Grammar  of  Composition. 

Bingham's  Javenile  Letters  Total  5. 

Chroholoqt. 
Contemporaneous  Chronology  Blair's  Chronology  Total  S. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy       Grund's  Natural  Philosophy 

Blair's    do  do  Olmsted's  do 

Comstock's  do  Lardner's  Treatises.  Total  6. 

Chemistry. 

Conrersations  on  Chemistry  Comstock's  Chemistry 

Jones*  do  Webster's         do  Total  5. 

Haniford's  Lectures  on  do 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  following  is  the  comparative 
number  of  our  school  books  at  these  two  periods : 

In  1804.         In  1832.  In  1804.         In  1832. 

Spelling  Books          13                       45  Botany  6 

lUading  &,  Defining  28                    102  Logic  &  Metaphysics   1  3 

Dictionaries                 3                       11  Moral  Philosophy          1  4 

Arithmetics               14                       53  Political  Science  3 

Grammars                  16                       48  Book  Keeping             4  7 

Geographies                6                    39)  Algebras  7 

(bciidet  sepwat*  ?  Composition                1  5 

AtlM.e..)          y  Chronology  2 


Natural  rhilosophy  5 


Histories  ^  35  ^^ 

SuTYeymg  2  5  q,^^^    93  ^^ 

In  examining  this  formidable  list,  it  must  however  be  recollected, 
as  an  alleviation  of  the  case,  that  many  of  these  works  have  fallen 
gtillbom  from  the  press ;  that  manj  others  have  had  but  a  short 
lived  reputation ;  and  that  not  a  few,  which  were  manifestly  useful 
at  the  period  of  their  publication,  have  been  superseded  by  others 
of  later  date,  containing  the  modem  improvements  in  education. 
We  should  be  gratified  if  our  readers  would  furnish  us  with  some 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  most  popular,  completmg  a.  list  which 
we  doubt  not  is  imperfect. 

To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  these  books  are  used  respecl-. 
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irelj,  we  have  found  no  means  of  information,  except  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  and  table  relating  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
derived  from  the  able  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools  for  that  State. 

The  town  commissioners  specify  in  their  annual  reports  the 
*  school  books'*  in  their  respective  schools ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  125  diffisrent  kinds  of  books  are  more  or  less  used.  The 
number  in  most  general  use  however,  amounts  to  only  about  30 ; 
viz. ;  five  ki%ds^of  spelling  books,  six  of  arithmetics,  three  of  gram- 
mars, five  of  ^ographies,  one  dictionary,  and  ten  kinds  of  reading 
books. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  principal 
books  are  used  in  this  State,  and  the  number  of  towns  in  which 
each  is  employed. 

AeeaufU  of  the  hooks  used  in  the  schools  ff  the  State  qfjfew  York  ui  the  years  1827, 
1830,  and  1831,  yivm  the  Report  tf  the  superiniendeiU  tf  coimnon  sekods 
for  1832. 


Book*. 


TowM  Town  TowM 

•  •  • 

IB         ts  in 

1887.     ISaa     183]. 


English  Reader  434 

Daboirg  Arithmetie  34d 
Murray's  Graminar  389 
Webster's  Spelling 

Book 
Testament 
Woodbridge's  Geog 

raphy 

Walker's  Dictionary    133 
Willet's  Geography      117 
Morse's        do 
American  Preceptor 
Adams'  Arithmetic 
Pike's  do 

Cnmmings*  Geography  76 
Olney's  do  " 

Marshall's  do         60 

Cobb's  do         59 

Crandall's  do        55 


302 
168 

110 


108 
93 
91 
80 


584 
473 
473 

417 
216 

309 

141 

120 

98 

63 

96 

61 

68 
it 

85 

909 

62 


547 
469 
466 

400 
200 

412 

131 

121 

72 

32 

102 

46 

50 

80 

64 

940 

60 


DOOK0. 


Dwight's  Geography 
Greenleaf 's  Grammar 
Columbian  Orator 
Brief  Remarker 
American  Reader 


IB 

1827.    1 

44 
35 
34 
30 
21 


Tomm  T< 
ia         in 

9S/K    »S1. 


Bentley's  SpelUng  Book  16 

Ostiander's  AritluQetic  16 

History  of  the  V.  Sutes  6 

Historical  Dictionary  15 

Murray's  Introduction  14 

Sears'  Spelling  Book  10 

Willet's  Arithmetic  10 

Burhan's  Spelling  Book  10 

Tytler's  History  4 

Colburn*8  Arithmetic  1 
Kirkham's  Grammar 

Picket's  Spelling  Book  10 
Goodrich's  Geography 
Leayitt's  Easy  L( 


13 
76 

21  19 

94  17 

"  17 

41  49 
45 
SS 

U  8 

20  17 

14  II 

16  93 


S 


4 
9 


6 
6 


8     9^ 
79 


19      6 
18     19 

esso^       6     15     9 


We  have  now  some  materials  on  which  to  found  our  decision  on 
the  subject  suggested  at  the  commencement  of  the  article.  The 
muhipkcation  of  school  books  has  been  immense.  Tha  number  of 
Spdliag  Books,  Reading  Books,  and  Arithmetics,  has  increaaed 
nearly  fourfold  ;  of  Grammars,  threefold ;  of  Geographies,  sixfiold  ; 
and  of  Histories,  eightfold ;  while  a  number  of  works  bave  beea 
published  in  branches  of  study  which  were  then  unknown  in  our 
sofaoob*  The  whole  number  of  school  books,  as  indieatttd  fagr  the 
table,  increased  from  93  lo  407,  while  our  po[Hilaticin  has  been  'm* 
creasing  from  six  milUons  to  thirteen. 

What  have  been  the  results  7    Are  our  school  booloi  infaior  loi 
tbo»  fidiiok  were  foniieilj  in  use?    Hava  010  ifiiiDok  daieri- 
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orated  ?  Are  the  teachers  less  able  or  numerous,  or  has  tb» 
number  of  scholars  diminished  ?  Do  parents,  with  aH  the  com-; 
plaints  which  are  made,  actually  refuse  to  furnish  these  children 
with  books  more  than  formerly  ?  Are  our  schools  more  poorljr 
supplied  with  books,  eitiier  as  to  number  or  uniformity  ? 

On  the  first  point,  we  presume  there  cannot  be  a  moments  faea- 
kauon  in  deciding  that  our  school  books  are  far  better  than  thejr 
were  thirty,  twenty,  or  even  ten  years  since.  On  the  second,  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt  if  we  compare  an  equal  numbef  of  schools. 
We  have  indeed  many  fears,  that  tlie  number  of  schools  in  whick 
thorough  instruction  and  faithful  discipline  are  found,  and  the 
number  of  able  and  faithful  teachers,  has  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  our  population.  The  profession  of  a  teacher  has  rather  been 
degraded  than  elevated.  The  increase  of  compensation,  wher^ 
there  has  been  an  increase,  has  been  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  in  other  professions,  and  the  great  advance  of  the  ex- 
penses of  living;  and  in  this  way  discouragements  have  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  become 
teachers,  while  many  have  been  driven  from  the  emplojrment.  But 
we  can  see  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  mukiplication  of  school 
books  has  had  the  slightest  influence  on  this  change. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction,  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation, has  greatly  increased  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  We 
hope  it  has  not  materially  diminished  in  any. 

Witli  regard  to  the  complaints,  they  have  always  existed  ;  thejr 
win  never  cease,  until  the  worthof  in^ruction,  and  the  economy  of 
giving  it  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  necessity  of  meeting  and  favor^ 
tog  the  process  of  the  human  mind  in  the  modes  of  instruction,  tft 
well  as  in  the  metliods  of  travelling,  and  the  processes  of  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  is  better  understood — until  it  is  more  extensively  known 
and  believed,  that  knowledge  and  character,  are  of  more  value  than 
money.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  increased,  more  than 
the  complaints  of  the  expense  of  rents,  fuel,  clothing,  domestics, 
&c.     It  is  one  of  the  taxes  we  pay  for  prosperity. 

That  our  schools  suffer  frequently  from  the  variety  of  the  books 
to  be  found  in  them,  is  beyond  debate.  But  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  parsimony  or  negligence  of  parents,  or  the  want  of  judgment 
in  teachers,  and  school  committees,  and  is  not  a  necessiiry  conse- 
quence of  the  multiplication  of  books.  Let  parents  be  ready  to 
meet  the  improvements  of  the  age,  let  teachers  and  school  com- 
mittees use  the  proper  degree  of  deliberation  and  cautiop  in  se- 
lecting the  best  books,  and  changing  them  only  when  tliere  is  a 
great  and  obvious  improvement,  and  this  diiSeglty  would  in  a  great 
measure  disappear.  Especially,  let  teachers  he  settled  more  per- 
Qiianently — if  possible  during  good  behavior — so  that  the  same  gan- 
ery  plan  might  be  pursued  from  year  to  jear  in  ||^  sanit  school^ 
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and  we  belieye  this  difficulty  would  no  longer  furnish  ground  of 
complaint,  to  any  who  Tiewed  the  subject  in  its  proper  li^t. 

But  allowing  the  evils  cohiplained  of  to  exist  in  all  the  magnitude 
which  is  supposed — how  are  they  to  be  remedied  in  a  country  like 
ours  ?  One  plan  proposed  is  to  establish  a  uniform  set  of  schocd 
books  for  each  State.  The  practical  difficulties  attending  the  plan 
are  very  justly  represented  by  the  superintendent  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  his  last  report. 

In  remarking  on  the  proposition  to  establish  uniformity,  Mr  Flagg 
observes : 

'  IfuDiformitj  is  to  be  attempted,  what  testa  are  to  be  applied  in  order  to  sep- 
arate the  perfect  books  from  the  imperfect  ?  The  books  pnncipaUy  used  in  the 
schools,  so  far  as  the  superintendent  has  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  are  of 
a  character  to  show  that  the  selection  of  class  books  may  safely  be  entrusted  to 
the  judgment  and  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts.  Their  own 
interest  will  ffuard  against  unnecessary  changes ;  and  if  the  new  book  is  not  de- 
fective, the  change  will  afford  a  new  impulse  to  the  scholar,  and  this  variety, 
instead  of  being  an  evil,  may  be  productive  of  great  good. 

'  It  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  superintendent,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  particular  set  of  class  books,  could  be  of  no  advantage,  except  to  tM 
favored  author  to  whom  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  schools  should  be  given. 
Towards  all  other  authors,  who  have  devotea  their  time  and  talents  to  the  prep- 
aration of  books,  as  well  as  publishers  who  have  embarked  their  fortunes  in  par- 
ticular works,  it  would  operate  proscriptivelv,  and  with  manifest  injustice.  To 
warrant  such  a  proceeding,  it  ought  to  be  clearly  shown  that  the  schools  would 
derive  some  signal  advantage  from  the  measure. 

We  find  these  views  sustained  by  Mr  Butler  in  an  able  discourse 
delivered  before  the  Albany  Institute,  at  its  anniversary  in  1830. 

He  observes  that '  the  idea  has  been  indulged,  that  the  evil  (the 
multiplicity  of  school  booksj  could  be  remedied  by  legislation,'  and 
after  expressing  his  '  decided  disapprobation^  of  the  project,  he 
gives  the  following  reasons : 

'  In  the  first  place,  it  is  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  the  char- 
acter of  our  citizens :  the  former  proceeding  on  the  idea  that  the  people  are 
competent  to  decide  for  themselves,  on  all  questions  which  &PPf&l  directly  to 
their  interest  and  intelligence  ;  and  the  latter,  not  only  exemplifyinff  the  truth 
of  this  axiom,  but  so  fully  imbued  with  its  influence,  that  I  doubt  whether  they 
would  more  readily  submit  to  legislative  direction  in  this  matter,  than  in  regard 
to  the  texture  or  fashion  of  their  children's  clothes. 

The  principle  of  the  measure  is  not  only  objectionable ;  but  diflficulties  would 
be  found  in  its  execution  and  results.  I  say  nothing  of  tKe  loss  of  the  books  now 
in  use,  and  the  expense  of  procuring  new  ones,  bepause  it  would  be  wise  to  submit 
to  verv  considerable  expense  for  the  sake  of  a  very  decided  benefit.  In  some  of 
the  schools,  g^od  books  have  already  been  introduced,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
aify  changes  m  respect  to  them  would  be  for  the  better.  Bat  admitting  the  se- 
lected books  to  be  superior  to  all  others,  how  long  would  they  remain  so  ?  The 
human  mind,  in  this  age,  is  neither  stationary  nor  inactive  ;  much  of  the  first 
talent  in  Europe  and  in  this  countrv,  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  school 
books ;  and  there  is  everv  reason  to  believe  that  great  improvements  would  soon 
be  made  upon  any  set  of  books  that  might  be  adopted  by  tlie  legislature.  The 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  schools  would  lose  the  benefit  ofthese  improve- 
ments,  unless  the  books  established  by  law  were  either  revised  or  abandoned  ; 
in  either  of  ;which  events,  a  ffreat  expense  would  be  incurred.  Expenses  firom 
the  chants  of  books  are  undoubtedly  incident  tO;|be  present  tystoiD,  and  will 
•ver  oontmue  onder  any ;  but  when  thev  occur,  Uiey  arensualljrosiifiiied  to  the 
mbsUtotloA  of  one  or  two  saperior  books  for  inferior  worki  ortlM  like  iMtvre ; 
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they  rarely  extend  to  the  whole  set  used  in  the  school.  But  whenever  a  com- 
plete set  of  books  shall  have  been  prescribed  by  law,  tlie  substitalion  of  a  new 
edition,  or  of  entirely  new  works,  would  produce  an  immense  expense,  and  the 
Tery  fact  that  it  would  do  so,  would  probably,  for  many  years,  delay  its  accom- 
plishment, leaving  the  schools  exposed,  in  the  interim,  to  the  injury  resulting 
nrom  the  use  of  imperfect  books.  This  objection  applies,  though  not  to  so  great 
•n  extent,  to  the  prescribing  by  law,  of  even  a  single  book. 

Again  :  have  not  the  supporters  of  this  measure  overlooked  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  in  our  nature — that  love  of  change  and  novelty,  so  powerful 
in  every  age,  and  especially  in  childhood  ?  Or  rather,  is  not  the  system  pro- 
poeed,  directly  repugnant  to  it  ?  The  transition  from  an  old  book  to  a  new  one, 
la  an  era  in  the  life  of  a  school  boy  ;  independently  of  its  contents,  the  fact  that 
the  book  is  n^ir,  is  a  source  of  delight,  and  an  incitement  to  study.  He  who 
knows  what  is  in  man,  has  not  only  made  the  whole  material  world,  *  beauty  to 
the  eye  and  music  to  the  ear ;'  but  he  has  made  it,  in  accommodation  to  our  na- 
ture, various  and  changeful.  Let  us  not  violate  this  analogy  ;  let  us  not  deprive 
our  youth  of  this  source  of  innocent  and  useful  pleasure.  You  will  do  both,  if 
you  confine  them  within  a  circle  prescribed  by  law,  and  out  of  which,  tliey  are 
to  understand  from  the  beginning,  they  are  never  to  depart.  Tlie  round  will  be 
uniform,  but  it  will  soon  become  monotonous  and  tiresome.' 

Mr  Butler  here  refers  his  readers  to  an  important  report  drawn 
up  by  Luther  Bradish,  Esq.  of  the  committee  on  a  proposition  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  to  adopt  the  *  Common 
School  Manual'  of  Mr  M.  R.  Bartlett,  for  that  State.  After  ex- 
amining the  work  in  question  with  great  care,  and  after  repeated 
interviews  with  the  compiler,  the  committee  consider  the  individual 
work  as  defective  in  its  plan,  and  especially  in  execution  as  to  se- 
lections, arrangement,  and  style ;  and  we  cannot  but  express  our 
own  surprise  that  a  work,  thus  condemned  and  deserving  this  con- 
demnation, so  far  as  our  examination  has  permitted  us  to  judge, 
should  receive  the  sanction  of  some  enlightened  friends  of  educa- 
tion. But  the  subject  is  treated  as  one  of  general  interest,  and  the 
report  finally  examines  the  question  *  Admitting  the  good  proposed 
to  be  equal  to  its  cost,  whether  it  be  either  wise  or  just  to  legislate 
in  the  manner  desired  in  this  case.'     On  this  point  it  is  observed  : 

*  Admitting  tlie  work  in  question  to  have  none  of  the  defects  suggested, 
and  that  it  possesses  all  the  peculiar  and  superior  merit  its  compiler  and  its 
firlends  claim  for  it,  still  the  committee  could  not  recommend  the  passage 
of  the  law  asked  fur.  If  the  work  have  the  merit  pretended,  it  will  maEe 
its  way  into  general  use  without  the  aid  of  any  legislative  act,  for  tliat  pur- 
pose ;  if  it  have  not  such  merit,  then  most  certaimy  would  it  be  wrong  tb 
ferce  it  into  general  use  by  any  such  legislative  act.  But  even  supposing 
it  to  have  the  merit  claimed  for  it — that  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  other 
work  of  the  kind — still  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  neitli 
er  wise  nor  just  to  adopt  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  :  For  even  although  this 
may  now  be  superior  to  any  other  work  extant,  yet,  in  this  ace  of  improvement, 
who  would  by  law  limit  the  point  of  perfection  ?  Who  would  deny  to  us,  upon 
this  great  interest  of  our  state  and  country,  the  lights  of  time,  and  the  benefits  of 
experience ;  or  who  so  hardy  as  to  predict  that  mind,  if  lefl  free  and  unproscribed 
upon  this  subject,  may  not  soon  improve  even  upon  the  work  in  question  ?  If 
this  be  so,  would  it  not  be  unwise  to  fasten  upon  the  state,  by  a  legislative  act, 
and  at  an  expense  so  enormous  as  that  woula  involve,  any  system  of  instruc- 
tion, however  perfect  it  might  seem,  or  however  superior  to  all  others,  at  the 
time,  it  might  be  acknowledged  to  be  t*^  Instead  of  promoting,  this  could  not 
fail  ultimately  to  sacrifice  tl)e  great  interest  in  question. 

But  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  passage  of  the  law  asked  for,' would 
be  11  unjust  as  it  would  be  impolitic.    It  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  sacrifice 
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of  the  intoresU  of  those  nameroni  autiiors  and  pnbliahert  whoM  work*  would 
h%  thus  proecribed,  and  rendered  Taluelen.  These  intereelt  m  often  the  ftmtm 
of  a  life  of  indoatry  and  laborious  aiady.  Tbej  constitute  the  entire  wealth  sad 
■ole  dependence  of  the  numerous  indiyiduala  immediately  eoneemed  therein. 
As  such,  they  are  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  gOTernment.  It  haa  been 
well  observed  by  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  in  his  late  able  annual 
report  to  this  house,  tliat  **  the  greatest  experience,  and  much  of  the  best  talent 
nfthe  country,  are  enlisted  in  this  biisiness,  and  the  froita  of  their  labors  are 
oonstanthr  giving  them  new  claims  to  the  approbation  of  the  public."  The  inter- 
tarests  or  these  numerous,  respectable,  and  useful  indiTidoaw,  should  be  neither 
wantonly,  unnecessarily,  nor  useleasly  sacrificed.  Sacrifices  of  individual 
interest)"  indeed,  even  to  efiectobiects  of  great  and  acknowledged  public  good, 
aliould  be  ipade  as  rarely  as  possible,  and  even  then  with  extreme  caution ;  bul 
Beyer  to  promote  individual  benefit.' 

But  our  own  views  on  this  subject  are  not  limited  to  the  mere 
question  of  convenience  or  justice.  In  our  number  for  May,  1831, 
we  quoted  the  remark  of  Mr  Flagg  in  his  report  for  that  year,  that 
*  the  experiment  to  produce  uniformity  would  do  more  harm  tbaa 
it  promises  good/  and  added, '  Until  instructors  themselves  can  re- 
ceive a  uniform  education,  until  their  minds  can  be  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  its  results  must,  in  a  great  many  cases,  be  as  prejudi- 
cial to  their  success,  as  to  clothe  David  in  the  armor  of  Saul ;  and 
it  seems  to  us,  that  it  would  have  the  most  obvious  tendency  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  improvement  in  school  books,  which  has  been 
80  rapid  of  late  years.' 

We  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  we  then  express* 
ed.  On  the  contrary,  every  examination  of  the  sutject  has  led  us 
to  a  more  full  conviction  of  its  trutii,  whether  we  consider  the  ne- 
cessity of  pupils  or  the  capacity  of  teachers. 

We  do  not  for  ourselves  believe,  that  the  necessities  of  pupils  in  . 
every  form  of  society,  in  every  comer  of  a  State,  can  be  consulted 
by  a  single  set  of  works.  The  early  development,  t&e  habits  of 
mind,  the  daily  occupations,  and  the  future  wants,  of  the  children 
of  a  city  and  a  village,  of  a  maritime  and  an  inland  town,  of  a 
manufacturing  or  an  agricultural  or  a  commercial  district,  ysitjso 
essentially,  that  they  cannot  always  be  met  by  the  same  plan.  The 
constitution  of  mind  or  slate  of  advancement  of  a  single  class  may 
require  peculiar  provision ;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  always  used 
one  book,  or  method,  on  a  particular  subject,  may  be  the  very 
reason  why  they  need  another. 

But  the  character  and  habits  of  mind  of  the  teacher  are  more 
important,  for  they  are  in  a  great  measure  fixed.  He  is  prepared, 
by  his  original  character,  especially  by  his  habits  to  comroiinicate 
instruction  in  modes  adapted  to  himself.  He  cannot  attempt  to 
follow  the  course  devised  by  another  lAind,  withotil  perpetual  dan- 
cer of  mistaking  in  the  principle,  and  failing  in  the  executkm.  It 
IS  literally,  fighting  in  the  armor  which  was  made  ibr  a  diflkrent 
frame — using  an  instrument  prepared  for  another  hand,  and  wboas 
form  or  weight  may  render  it  quite  unfit  for  his  otot    0&  ^bk 
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ground,  it  will  often  be  observed,  that  a  teacher  will  succeed  better 
with  a  jpooT  method,  which  is  familiar  with  him,  and  adapted  to  the 
character  of  his  own  mind,  than  with  another  in  itself  superior,  but  to 
whicb  he  cannot  assimilate  himself;  and  on  this  ground  we  have 
often  recommended  to  teachers,  where  habits  were  established, 
rather  to  continue  the  use  of  an  old  work  or  an  old  method,  than 
to  attempt  a  new  one,  which  we  considered,  in  itselff  decidedly 
superior.  Indeed,  on  this  principle  only,  can  we  account  for  the 
variety  of  opinion  among  good  teachers,  in  regard  to  particular 
methods  and  books. 

But  the  course  proposed  in  our  view  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  principles  of  civilization  and  the  free  devebpment  of  society. 
It  would  be  as  proper,  as  consistent  with  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, to  enact  that  only  one  species  of  steam-boat  or  one  form  of 
rail-road  should  be  adopted,  as  thus  to  prescribe  by  legblative  au- 
thority, that  only  one  ^  road  to  learning'  should  be  allowed.  We 
see  not  but  the  patent  office  should  be  ck>sed  on  the  same  principle ; 
and  we  should  certainly  deem  it  more  important — if  the  principle 
ie  a  correct  ofie-~and  may  we  not  say  almost  as  rational — to  imi- 
tate the  sage  example  of  some  of  our  public  authorities,  and  pre- 
scribe the  exact  dose  to  be  given  in  every  case  of  diseases  which 
are  liable  to  as  many  variations  as  the  state  of  the  weather ;  and  of 
infinitely  greater  moment — and  we  suspect  as  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  our  government — to  prescribe  forms  of  prayer  for  all 
our  churches,  and  to  issue  a  set  of  homilies  to  be  employed  by  the 
clergy. 

On  all  these  accounts  we  do  not  believe  it  desirable  to  attempt 
by  any  direct  measure  to  restrain  the  multiplication  of  school  books. 
But  we  believe  it  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  desirable.  We 
must  not  only  alter  the  constitution  of  our  country,  but  of  the  human 
mind  itself.  We  must  paralyze  its  activity,  and  destroy  the  love 
of  gam.  The  evil  must  be  left,  in  our  view,  as  Providence  leaves 
many  evils — to  work  its  own  cure  ;  and  so  long  as  this  multiplication 
of  books  has  been  attended  by  a  constant  advance  in  the  principles 
and  methods  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  school  books 
themselves,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  have  no  rational  ground  of  anxi- 
ety for  its  future  consequences,  and  that  it  should  not  require  much 
e£R>rt  to  be  resigned  to  incidental  results,  which  we  cannot  prevent ; 
of  that  spirit  of  improvement  which  we  are  so  anxious  to  cherish. 

We  may  console  ourselves  for  this  rapid  increase  of  books  also, 
by  reflecting  that  it  is  not  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  our  pop-  ' 
uiation.  A  thousand  childl^ei%  are  added  daily  to  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  Thirty  diousand  new  pupils  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  our  schools  every  month ;  and  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  in  a  year.  To  meet  such  unexampled  progress,  the  en- 
tfuryriie  and  eflbrts  of  propri^ors  of  books  now  used^  must  be  gireadjr 
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kad  constantly  increasing,  or  new  works  will  be  indispensable,  to 
meet  the  new  demands.  We  believe  no  mode  would  be  as  effect- 
ual in  checking  the  evil  of  muliiplicaiion  without  improvetnentf  as 
that  the  pul3lishers  and  authors  of  books  which  are  truly  valuable, 
should  use  a  degree  of  liberality  which  would  place  them  within 
the  reach  of  all ;  and  allow  the  copies  to  be  multiplied  by  distant 
publishers,  where  they  cannot  be  furnished  with  sufficient  prompti- 
tude and  cheapness  from  the  original  place  of  publication. 

But  the  most  effectual,  and  we  suspect  the  only  practicable  mode 
in  which  the  evi]  apprehended  can  be  resisted  or  diminished,  is  for 
parents  and  teachers^  and  the  friends  of  education  to  uniie^  as  much 
as  possible,  in  promoting  reed  improvements  on  the  one  hand,  and 
excluding  obsolete  works  at  once  and  without  reserve,  and  on  the 
other,  in  discountenancing  every  unnecessary  novelty ^  as  they  would 
any  other  attack  upon  the  property  of  the  community.  In  this 
way,  the  list  of  books  actually  in  use,  (and  no  publishers  would 
issue  those  which  were  not,)  would  be  kept  more  nearly  at  the 
same  level,  or  be  prevented  from  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
wants  of  the  community,  without  invading  the  rights  of  any,  or 
placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improvement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  FREE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  NORTU- 
BOROUtiH  (mass.),  adopted  NOVEMBER  4,  1831. 

We  intended  earlier  to  make  known  to  our  readers  the  *  Regula- 
tions of  the  schools  in  Northborough/  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
one  of  its  authors — a  devoted  friend  to  education — and  of  which  we 
intended  to  give  earlier  notice.  The  pamphlet  which  we  have  re- 
ceived, contains,  besides  extracts  from  the  Statute  on  Common 
Schools,  the  rules  and  regulations  recently  adopted  by  the  School 
Committee  of  Northborough  for  themselves,  their  teachers,  and  their 
schools.  We  rejoice  to  see  so  much  evidence  of  an  increasing  atten* 
tion  to  our  common  schools,  and  hope  that  some  account  of  them 
will  interest  others  in  the  same  manner,  and  perhaps  aid  those  who 
desire  improvement  in  their  own  schools. 

,  The  duties  of  school  committees  in  Massachusetts,  are  clearly  de- 
fined by  the  statute.  They  are  required  to  have  the  general  oversight 
of  all  schools  which  are  supported  at  the  town  expense ;  to  satisfy  , 
themselves  either  by  examination,  or  otherwise,  of  the  literary  and 
moral  qualifications  of  teacherb,  as  well  as  their  capacity  for  govern- 
ing ;  to  visit  each  school  during  the  two  first  and  two  last  weeks  of 
the  same,  and  once  a  month  in  the  interval,  and  withom  any  ngtioe 
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to  the  instructors ;  to  see  that  the  scholars  are  properly  supplied  with 
books,  ascertain  their  progress,  and  inquire  into  the  regulations  and 
(Uscipline  of  the  school.  No  instructor  is  lawfully  entitled  ^o  any 
compensation  who  has  not  received  a  certificate  x>f  approbation  from 
the  committee.  The  committee  are  also  to  determine  what  class 
books  shall  be  used  in  the  classes,  and  procure  a  supply  of  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  town,  and  if  parents  neglect  t6. purchase  them  for 
the  use  of  their  chiidre/i,  after  having  been  notified  where  they  are' 
deposited,  with  prices,  &c.,  the  books  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  cost  of  the  same  added  to  the  annual  town  tax  of  the 
delinquent,  with  room  for  abatements  in  cases  of  indigence,  d&c. 
This  committee  may  consist  of  three,  five,  or  seven  persons. 

In  pursuance  of  these  arrangements  and  with  a  view  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  their  schools,  the  committee  in  Northborough  meet  soon 
after  their  election,  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  in  regard 
to  examining,  visiting,  books,  &c.  They  provide  seasonably,  a  sup« 
ply  of  books,  and  stationary  of  a  good  quality,  and  at  the  lowest  cur- 
rent prices,  and  designate  the  stores  at  which  they  can  be  obtained. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  one  or  more  members,  visit  the 
summer  schools,  and  the  whole  board  the  winter  schools.  After  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  teachers  and  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee are  invited  to  attend.  At  the  close  of  each  school,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  deposit  all  books  or  apparatus,  which  are  furnish- 
ed the  children  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Ly- 
ceum; and  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  general  state  of  the 
schools.     They  have  adopted  further  rules  as  follows. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  term,  the  scholars  are  to  enter  the 
same  class  to  which  they  belonged  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  term. 
Punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance  are  enjoined,  and  no  scholar 
is  to  be  permitted  to  leave  school  before  the  regular  hour  of  dismis- 
sion, unless  the  instructor  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  is  the 
wish  of  the  parent,  master,  or  guardian. 

The  schools  are  to  be  kept  six  hours  in  each  day,  at  the  rate  of 
fire  and  a  half  days  a  week,  with  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  in  each 
forenoon  and  aflernoon.  Each  school  is  to  be  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  reading  of  a  suitable  portion  of  the  Bible  by  the  In- 
slnictor,  during  which  exercise  the  scholars  shall  stand,  and  maintain 
a  serious  deportment. 

Each  school  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes^  but  these  may  be 
divided  into  sections,  if  the  teacher  find  it  expedient.  Certain  branch- 
es of  study,  with  the  books  in  which  those  branches  are  to  be  studied, 
are  assigned  to  each  class.  All  the  scholars  in  the  three  highest 
classes  are  to  be  furnished  with  writing  books  of  a  uniform  quality, 
and  all  those  of  the  fourth  classes  with  slates  and  pencils.  The  first 
and  second  classes  are  to  be  supplied  with  dictionaries.  In  the  sum- 
mer, the  first  class  is  to  be  omitted. 

Besides  the  usual  class  books,  each  school  is  to  be  furnished  with  a 
set  of  diagrams  and  solids,  with  maps  of  the  town,  the  United  States, 
and  the  World,  a  small  Globe,  and  a  Black  Board. 

The  branches  to  be  regularly  taught,  are  Spelling,  Defin'ng,  Read- 
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ing,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geography ;  and  whenever 
in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  any  scholar  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  require  it,  and  the  parents  wish  it.  History,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Surveying,  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Po- 
litic.'il  Economy,  and  Ethics.  The  teachers,  however,  are  to  see  that 
the  pupils  are  thorough  in  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic, 
before  they  are  advanced  to  higher  branches. 

The  spelling  exercises  are  to  be  from  the  reading  lessons,  and  the 
more  difficult  words  are  to  be  defined  at  the  same  time.  The  last 
exercise  of  the  day,  in  the  three  first  classes  is  to  be  from  the  Testa- 
ment. Needle  work  is  allowed  in  the  summer  schools  for  one  hour 
of  each  day.  The  schools  are  to  be  opened  and  closed  with  singing, 
when  it  is  practicable. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  the  following  additional  exercises 
are  expected.  Composition,  correcting  false  grammar,  declamation, 
pen-making,  the  best  method  of  folding  and  directing  letters,  meas- 
uring wood  and  lumber,  and  keeping  accounts. 

The  teachers  are  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  destruction 
of  books,  and  the  injury  of  windows,  seats,  benches,  and  other  furni- 
ture; and  to  notify  the  Prudential  Committee  immediately  when 
damage  does  arise.  They  are  also  to  give  early  notice  to  the  School 
Committee  of  the  names  of  such  scholars  as  are  destitute  of  class- 
books. 

The  instructors  are  to  keep,  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose  by 
the  town,  upon  a  plan  adopted  by  the  committee,  a  record  of  the 
names,  ages,  classed,  and  studies  of  all  who  attend  their  respective 
schools,  showing  the  amount  of  attendance  of  each,  with  that  of  their 
absence  ; — the  number  of  weeks  the  school  is  kept,  with  the  compen- 
sation a  month  ;  and  insert  in  it  such  other  general  remarks  as  they 
may  think  proper  :  and  afler  subscribing  the  same,  present  it  to  the 
Committee  at  the  commencement  of  the  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  school. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  teachers  to  visit  each  other's 
schools  occasionally,  and  to  meet  as  often  as  they  can  conveniently,  for 
mutual  improvement.  In  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  disci- 
pline, persuasion  and  gentle  measures  are  recommended,  so  far  as  may 
be  practicable.  If  serious  difficulty  arise,  it  is  expected  that  the  teach- 
er will  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  conferring  on  the  subject 
with  the  committee. 

Each  family  in  the  town  is  to  be  furnished,  at  their  request,  with  a 
copy  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  collected  these  interesting 
facts. 


Children  in  British  Factories. 

The  rapid  increase,  and  the  high  prosperity  of  our  manufactories, 
indicates  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  our  youthful  population 
will  soon  be  employed  in  them.  We  rejoice  td  know,  that  in  many 
cases,  good  has  resulted  by  producing  regular  and  salutary  habits, 
which  would  never  have  been  formed  at  home.     But  we  need  also 
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to  recollect  the  evils  and  dangers  which  are  liable  to  creep  in  with 
this  change  ;  and  we  deem  il  important'  to  the  interests  of  humanity, 
to  point  our  countrymen  to  the  state  of  things  in  England  to  induce 
them  to  omit  no  precaution,  either  public  or  prifate,  which  may  pre- 
vent similar  results  in  our  happy  country. 

A  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  during  a  late  dis- 
cussion upon  the  '  Regulation  Bill  of  Factories/  stated  the  following 
facts. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  of  the  persons  brought  up  in  factories 
live  beyond  the  age  o(  Joriff,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  manu- 
facturing districts  are  filled  with  orphans.  The  labor  of  children, 
even  of  the  weaker  sex,  has  been  so  oppressive,  that  adults  must 
sink  under  its  inhuman  pressure.  The  hours  of  labor  have  from  time 
to  time  increased  until  now ;  no  constitution,  however  robust,  can 
withstand  the  exhaustion.  The  mortality  among  children  so  em- 
ployed, is  much  greater  than  the  mortality  among  other  classes  of 
children ;  it  is  as  one  to  229.  The  average  longevity  in  a  worsted 
mill,  employing  400  females,  does  not  exceed  thirteen  years ! 

At  a  factory  in  Wales,  the  children  are  employed  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  seven  in  the  evening ;  and  every  other  night  they  are 
obliged  to  work  all  night.  For  the  night  work,  they  receive  ^oe- 
ptnce.  They  are  allowed  scarcely  sufficient  relaxation  for  eating 
their  meals. 

A  surgeon  who  travelled  through  the  manufacturing  districts, 
found  at  Manchester,  out  of  167  children  at  work  in  a  factory,  47 
who  were  deformed  or  mutilated  in  consequence  of  incessant  labor. 
If  the  children  are  found  idle  during  hours  of  labor,  they  are  chas- 
tised— whipped  with  a  thick,  double  strap,  made  of  well  seasoned 
leather. 

At  a  late  meeting  at  York,  on  the  subject  of  employing  children 
in  factories,  Joseph  Wood,  Esq.,  asked  if  it  was  right  that  a  weakly 
child  should  be  made  to  work  longer  than  a  convicted  felon  or  a  ne- 
gro slave.  '  Is  it  right,'  said  he,  '  that  infant  children  should  be 
compelled  to  support  their  parents,  who  themselves  seek,  but  seek  in 
vain,  to  be  allowed  to  labor  themselves  ?  God  and  man  forbid  it 
The  glory  of  this  country  does  not  rest  in  the  greatness  and  splendor 
of  its  wealth,  in  the  number  of  its  ships,  or  its  battalions,  but  in  a 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  contented  and  happy  people.' 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  investigation  of  a  law  case,  before 
the  Bolton  Petty  Sessions,  in  England,  it  appeared  that  there  was  an 
arbitrary  rule  in  the  factories,  that  any  person  found  speaking  to 
another  during  working  hours,  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  three  pence ! 
In  the  course  of  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  a  little  daughter  of  one 
of  the  parties,  had  Uoo  pence  deducted  from  her  wages,  on  the  day 
her  father  was  discharged,  for  being  too  long  in  pulling  her  cut  out 
of  the  loom. 

On  these  and  other  facts  which  have  already  been  developed,  and  on 
the  fate  of  Mr  Sadler's  bill  in  Parliament,  the  London  Morning  Herald 
makes  the  following  comment,  which  we  hope  will  be  duly  regarded 
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by  ail  thoee  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  control  or  management  of  our 
manufactories. 

'  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  factory  children  are  not 
likely  soon  to  be  alleviated.  Though  Mr  Sadler's  Bill  to  emancipate 
them  from  a  state  of  bondage,  as  painful  and  degrading  as  negro  slave- 
ry, was  carried  through  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
its  further  progress  has  been  stopped,  at  least  for  a  time,  if  not  de- 
feated. 

,  It  is  not — it  cannot  be  denied — that  children  of  a  tender  age  are 
worked  in  our  factories  12,  14,  and  15,  and  some  16  and  18  hours  in 
a  day.  Let  us  take  the  smallest  number  of  hours,  viz.  12,  and  we 
say  that  this  alone,  as  an  admitted  fact,  forms  the  ground  work  for  leg- 
islation. God  and  nature  never  intended  that  half  the  period  of  ex- 
istence of  a  child  of  tender  years  should  be  consumed  in  constant 
drudgery  in  unwholesome  air.  We  care  not  how  light  the  labor  may 
be,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  how  little  muscular  power  it  may 
require ; — the  constant  attendance  upon  it  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
deprives  childhood  of  those  necessary  hours  of  recreation,  without 
which  disease  and  infirmity  must  take  possession  of  the  human  frame 
at  the  very  time  when  it  ought  to  be  braced  and  invigorated  by  open 
air,  and  healthy  pastime.  It  also  deprives  them  of  the  hours  neces- 
sary for  instruction,  whether  moral  or  intellectual ;  and  thus  whether 
the  human  being  be  regarded  as  a  mere  animal,  or  a  being  of  higher 
powers  and  destinies,  it  is  by  this  cruel  system  in  the  first  years  of 
life,  cut  off  from  the  attainment  of  the  physical  energies  of  the  one, 
and  the  moral  improvement  of  the  other. 

'  Besides  the  number  of  hours  in  the  twentyfour  to  which  it  is  ob- 
viously requisite  to  restrict  the  labor  of  children,  it  is  equally  impera- 
tive on  the  Legislature  not  to  allow  children  of  a  certain  age  to  be 
worked  in  the  factories  at  all.  Mr  Sadler's  bill  goes  to  enact  that 
children  under  nine  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  factories, 
and  that  the  labor  of  children  above  that  age  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
hours  a  day.  What  sort  of  a  House  of  Commons  is  it,  either  for  in- 
telligence or  humanity,  that  requires  specific  evidence  to  show  that 
it  is  improper  and  inhuman  to  place  children  under  nine  years  of  age 
in  the  harness  of  fatiguing  and  unwholesome  labor,  and  that  it  is 
equally  improper  and  inhuman  to  condemn  children  above  that  age, 
to  a  continuance  of  toil  beyond  ten  hours  in  a  day? — a  duration  of 
labor,  which  has  been  considered  too  oppressive  even  in  regard  to 
adult  felons. 

'  It  is  with  pleasure  we  refer  to  an  advertisement  in  our  paper  of  to- 
day, from  a  society  which  has  just  been  formed  to  meet  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  case,  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  is 
Patron,  and  the  philanthropic  William  Allen,  Chairman.  That 
society  purposes  to  collect  funds  necessary  to  prosecute  this  great 
contest,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  helpless  children,  and  '  remove  the 
reproach  of  infant  slavery  from  this  Christian  land.' " 
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School  for  Engineers  at  St  Petersburg. 

Programme  relatif  a  FExamen  publique  deV  Institutdes  votes  de 
communication.  St  Petersburg ^  1831.  {Russian  and  French), 
Quarto f  pp.  145. 

We  have  baen  favored  by  a  friend,  with  the  programme  ofl  he  last 
examination  of  the  Institution  for  Engineers,  at  St  Petersburg,  which 
presents  interesting  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  scientific  in- 
struction is  carried  in  Russia.  This  institution  appears  to  be  milita- 
ry, as  well  as  civil,  in  its  character  ;  and  consists  of  four  classes,  who 
are  styled  '  Cadets,'  '  Porte  Enseignes,'  '  Enseignes,'  and  '  Sous  Lieu- 
tenants.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  a  school  of  this  character,  that  the  ex- 
amination is  announced  as  commencing  with  questions  on  the  subject 
of  religion  ;  which  ap(»ear  to  be  intended  for  all  the  classes,  without 
discrimination. 

The  fourth,  or  lowest  class  of '  Cadets'  are  then  examined  in  Rhet- 
oric, as  applied  to  the  Russian  language  ;  Elementary  Mathematics, 
including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry — both  recti- 
linear and  spherical ;  Analytical  and  Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Geode- 
sy, or  Surveying,  as  applied  to  countries  by  civil  and  military  engin- 
eers ;  the  Elements  of  Architecture  ;  the  Geography  and  Hydrography 
of  the  Russian  Empire  ;  and  the  Elements  of  Military  Tactics. 

The  third  class  (or  Porte  Enseignes)  are  then  examined  on  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ;  Descriptive  Geometry,  including 
the  theory  of  light  and  shade  ;  linear  perspective ;  and  the  cutting  of       >  ? 
stones  (we  presume  of  precious  stones) ;  the  second  part  of  Archi-      v 
tecture ; '  Statistics  and  History  of  the^ussian  Empire  ;  and  Artillery     ''^ 
and  Temporary  Fortifications. 

The  second  class  (Enseignes)  appear  to  have  studied  Theoretical 
Mechanics,  under  which  Hydrostatics  and  Hydro-dynamics  or  Hy- 
draulics are  included  ;  Physics,  a  term  which  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  remainder  of  what  we  term  Natural  Philosophy,  including 
the  general  propeities  of  bodies,  solid,  fluid,  and  aeriform.  Caloric, 
Meteorology,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism,  Acoustics,  in- 
cluding the  theory  of  ma^ic  and  optics ;  and  pure  Chemistry,  involv- 
ing only  the  qualities,  affinities,  and  combinations  of  individual  bodies.* 
In  addition  to  this,  the  studies  of  the  second  class,  embrace  Descrip- 
tive Geometry,  including  the  construction  of  maps  and  dials,  and 
Aerial  Perspective  ;  the  third  part  of  Architecture,  including  original 
plans  of  public  buildings  and  permanent  fortifications. 

The  first  class  {Sous  Lieutenants)  were  to  be  examined  on  the  art 
of  construction,  including  buildings,  roads,  canals,  harbors,  and  mar- 

^  The  arrang^ement  of  subjecti  under  the  last  head,  is  somewhat  peoiiliar. 
Affinity;  Simple,  non-metalhc  bodies,  oxygen,  azote,  chloric,  the  combustibles, 
and  some  of  the  new  elementary  bodies ;  Hydracids,  —hydrochloric,  hydrocy- 
anic, hydro-fluoric  and  hvdro>salpharic ;  Metals,  divided  into  electro-negative 
and  electro-positive,  and  including  the  basis  of  the  alkalies-^-and  Vegetable 
Chemistry. 
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itime  works,  with  original  plans  ;  the  application  of  Mechanics  to  the 
construction  and  movement  of  machines,  including  the  various  kinds 
of  moving  power  ;  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  their  application  to 
the  purposes  of  life ;  the  application  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  to  the 
arts;  Celestial  Mechanics  ;  Architecture,  and  Strategy. 

We  are  struck  in  reviewing  this  catalogue  of  topics  for  an  exami- 
nation, with  the  number  of  subjects  important  to  private  interests  and 
public  usefulness,  on  which  our  young  men  who  have  '  completed  their 
education^*  would  be  utterly  unable  to  answer  a  question.  How  long 
shall  some  of  the  most  valuable  knowledge  for  the  purposes  of  life,  in- 
volving the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  our  most  valuable  powers,  be 
so  generally  shut  out  from  a  '  liberal  course,*  and  taught  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  art  of  destruction ! 


INTELLIGENCE. 
State  of  Education  ana  Instruction  in  Europe. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Balletin  of  the  Society  for  Elementary  Instroction  in 
Paris  for  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  state  of  Education  and  Instruction 
in  Europe,  which  have  been  delayed  cuntrary  to  our  intentions,  but  which  are 
not  the  less  interesting,  as  a  part  of  the  Annals  of  Education,  and  sometiraes  as 
developing  or  illustrating  important  general  principles. 

Education  in  Francs. 

The  French  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Paris  has 
furnished  164  new  schools  with  books,  slates,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  from  50  to 
350  francs  each.  A  manual  for  those  who  have  just  commenced  teaching  has 
also  been  prepared ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  decree  medals  to  such  teachers  as  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  their  profession. 

Seminaries  for  teachers  exist  at  Strasbur^,  Bourdeauz,  Bourgee,  St  Foiz 
(Gironde),  Mende  ^ls6re),  Chatillon  upon  Loire,  Dieu  le  Fit,  and  Glais.  Five 
of  these  were  established  by  French  pastors.  There  is  also  a  department  for 
teachers  in  the  college  of  Verdun. 

An  association  has  been  formed  to  provide  means  for  printing  and  distributing 
proper  books  for  popular  libraries. 

In  16  of  the  departments,  situated  in  the  east  of  France,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  is  1  to  8,  or  1  to  12,  of  the  whole  population  ;  in  some  others, 
the  proportion  is  only  1  in  a  100,  that  is,  12  times  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  In 
those  of  the  Loire,  5-6  of  the  communes  are  without  any  schools.  In  a 
report,  rendered  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  last  September,  Aria  contained  113 
infant  schools  :  57  receiving  10,341  boys,  and  56,  8,905  jgirls;  total  19,246.  This 
is  a  little  more  than  1-43  of  the  population,  and  hardly  1-5  of  the  number  of 
scholars  which  these  schools  should  receive.  More  than  1-4  are  taught  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  nearly  2-3  that  of  simultaneous,  and  1-9, 
that  of  individual  instruction. 

The  Society,  in  the  selection  of  their  teachers,  pay  the  greatest  attention,  not 
only  to  the  capacity,  but  the  moral  character  of  the  canaidate,  as  an  object  of 
vital  importance.  They  estimate  the  number  of  teachers  in  England  at  20,000, 
and  that  of  the  children  placed  under  their  care  at  1,000,000. 

Among  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the  schools  of  Fans,  we 
might  mention  the  additions  made  to  the  libraries  of  schools,  the  car*  Men  by 
teachers  to  enable  the  scholars  to  derive  benefit  from  them ;  and  the  edieitade 
with  which  they  have  attended  the  schQlars  in  their  career  liltr  teeTin  telMiot 
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ns  iMociatioa  which  diraoU  thew  ciUbliihmtute,  bta  sj^^o  to  Psris  the  Snt 
uampl*  of  the  kind,  by  opening  two  Sondsy  ichoeiU.  Theaa  ichools  ire  well 
attndwl  mad  eonductad  with  much  leal  and  talent.  The  new  achool  that  was 
opened  in  Paubonig  du  Temple,  laat  December,  contains  also  a  popular  Sandaj 
•ohool  libiarj. 

In  the  achool  of  mataal  initrijction  in  Straabonrg,  the  acholar*  are  taaght  both 
tlia  French  and  Uemun  tinguacea ;  they  eierciie  themaelvea  in  tnoalatJODi ; 
uncDta  even  gram matical  analyaia;  calculate,  mentally,  aiithnietJeBl  piocaaa- 
■■;  and  itudy  the  elamenta  of  geography.  Many  ad  rantagaa  have  reaulted  from 
Ika  introd action  orgymuai^ic  exarciaea  into  ihia  achool.  We  ate  loo  apt  to  fbr- 
nt  that  aporta  and  recreationa  ate  an  eaaenLal  pait  or  education,  that  they  in- 
nnanca  tha  habita  oftba  mind,  and  the  character  ;  that  they  may  become,  aien  ■ 

Let  oa  conialt  the  atatiatica  of  erinu,  and  the  accoanta  thej  preaant  to  na  of 
tbe  atate  of  inatruclion.  In  I8S9,  out  of  7,373  attutid  penona,  4,623  could  nei- 
tbat  read  nor  write  ;  1,947  could  read  and  write  imperfectly  ;  729  could  read  and 
write  well  \  170  had  received  a  auperior  degree  of  inalraction.  The  proportion 
u  not  the  lame  for  the  two  aeiea.  Of  100  man  accuaed,  43  can  read  ;  among 
Uia  women  the  proportion  ii  but  SI  to  100.  The  proportion  variea  alao  accoriT 
iag  to  crime!  :  41  out  of  100  can  read,  amoDf  thoM  conGDed  for  Crimea  againat 
parapw;  only  3S  out  of  a  handred,  among  thoae  accuwd  of  Crimea  againat 
property. 

The  proportion  variea  alao  according  to  age.  Among  the  accuaed  of  {30  yeara 
old  and  upwardi,  there  are  found  40  to  100  who  can  read  ;  among  ihoae  young- 
■r,  there  ate  but  35  ;  but  Iheie  reaulli  vary  much  in  the  different  deparlmenta 
of  Fiance. 

Six  young  Ethiopians,  who  have  arrived  in  France  within  tha  laat  two  yean, 
have  offered  a  moat  inlereiting  apectacle,  in  devoting  themaelvea,  in  a  French 
Mminary,  to  the  studies  pursued  tbere,  and  eapecially  to  that  of  our  language. 
They  have,  even  now,  made  a  very  iatiafiustory  progress.  At  some  future  day, 
W«  trait,  they  will  become  lealoua  misaionariea  of  popular  sdueation  in  their  na- 
tive country,  and  aid  our  effort)  in  that  part  of  Africa.  It  opens  to  European 
ciriliiation  that  portion  of  Africa,  where  Carthage  flouriahed.  New  colonies 
have  been  formed  where  piracy  had  established  an  abode  for  robbers.  The  Hoot 
and  the  Arab  eipecl,  from  their  commerce  with  France,  new  light*  a;id  new  man- 
nera.  May  Algiers  and  her  territory  became  one  great  achool  for  the  inatruction  of 
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I,  there  existed  1 93  achoola  for  mutual  in- 


Rnsiia. 

In  Ruaiia,  achoflli  for  teacheta  have  been  established  in  the  provincei,  des- 
tined to  raise  up  instructors  for  Ihe  towns  and  villages  of  this  vast  empire. 

A  law  has  hern  passed  in  Livonia,  requiring,  in  every  place  of  1,000  inhabit- 
•nts,  the  eitabllshment  of  a  school,  where  ohildien  may  learn  to  read  and  sing. 
From  thence  they  go  to  the  parish  schools,  where  they  are  taught  writing  and 
oUier  useful  branches  of  knowledge. 

, ..  as  naased.  renv 
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aad  the  system  of  weights  and  meaiurea,  and  the  arta  of  life.  Each  achool  was 
to  have  a  popular  libraiy.  soiled  to  its  local  wants.  Theinhabitantaofthe  citiea 
and  villages  were  united  into  aocietlei  lor  the  support  of  schools  ;  each  person 
paying  an  annua!  tax  for  that  purpose.  All  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  eleven  years  were  required  to  attend.  Before  the  Folea  attempted  to 
Biaak  theii  chains,  tha  aeeds  of  education  had  begun  to  germiaate.  Schools  for 
frimarj  lea« hers  had  been  OTganii«l,aiMlaiinday  achools  opened  in  IhaoapitBl, 
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and  in  the  provincM,  for  the  children  of  laboren,  which  were  attended  by  1,600 
seholara.  The  Jewi  alone  posseBsed,  at  Warsaw,  four  elementary  schools. 
Since  182U,  circumstances  have  been  unfavorable,  and  education  has  declined. 

Gkrmavy. 

In  Germany,  where  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  interests  of  popular  ed- 
ucation have  excited  a  lively  solicitude,  many  distinguished  minds  and  generous 
hearts  have  been  employed  in  presiding  over  this  education.  Numerous  tracts 
have  been  written  upon  the  subject,  dictated  by  an  enlightened  philosophy. 
Many  celebrated  men  have  published  a  great  number  of  works  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  whole  of  Germany,  is  provided  with  schools.  Everywhere,  children 
of  both  sexes,  without  exception,  receive  instruction.  In  Prussia,  from  a  pop- 
ulation of  ai)out  10,400,000  inhabitants.  1,600,000  children  attend  the  elementary 
schooU.  This  is  one  sixth  of  the  whole  population.  We  find  the  same  propor- 
tion in  Swabia  and  in  the  little  principalitv  of  Sigmaringen.  Sunday  schools 
and  evening  schools  exist  everywhere.  Here  the  scholars  who  have  quitted 
school,  continue  to  come  in  their  intervals  of  leisure,  to  cultivate  their  minds, 
and  acquire  useful  knowledge.  Popular  libraries  are  multiolied  in  every  place, 
replenished  with  good  books.  Seminaries  are  established  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers.  The  regulations  of  their  schools  are  wise,  and  condeived  in  a  spirit 
eminently  liberal. 

SWITZERLAIID. 

The  Swiss,  who  offer  to  Europe  an  example  so  remarkable  of  the  strength  of 
patriotism  and  of  philanthropic  associations,  have  made  great  progress  in  the 
branch  of  improvements  with  which  we  are  now  occupied.  Everywhere  they 
labor  witli  a  remarkable  emulation  to  raise  up  instructors,  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  elementary  instruction  and  to  exert  a  good  influence  over  those  children  who 
have  quitted  the  schools.  The  system  of  Pestaloxsi  has  been  preserved  and  de- 
veloped in  the  institutions  of  his  disciples,  M.  and  Madame  Niederer,  6lc.  The 
respectable  Father  Girard  is  now  freely  shedding  over  Lucerne  the  beneficent 
influences  of  his  zeal,  so  indefatigable  and  so  pure.  His  excellent  views  of  edu- 
cation have  been  recommended  by  M.  Diodati,  pastor  of  Geneva  in  a  work  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  all.  Hofwyl  continues  to  offer,  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, an  excellent  nursery  for  teachers,  and  a  model  of  rural  schools  for  both 
sexes.  A  school  of  a  new  kind  has  been  lately  opened  there  under  the  direction 
of  a  daughter  of  M.  Fellenberg.  The  example  given  by  Hofwyl  has  already  been 
followed  in  Germany,  Denmark,  England,  the  United  States  and  Switzerland. 
Societies  are  formed  in  the  cantons,  which  are  employed  in  preparing  elementa- 
ry books,  and  in  founding  infant  and  primary  scnools.  The  Helvetic  Society, 
which  unites  all  the  others,  proposes  for  discussion,  questions  relating  to  toe 
subject  of  primary  education.  In  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  musical  mstroc- 
tion  is  considered  an  essential  part  of  popular  education.  It  is  introdaced  into 
every  school,  and  occupies  sn  important  place  among  the  exercises,  llie  so- 
cieties watch  carefully  over  the  btate  of^  music  in  the  schools.  A  celebrated 
compositor,  Nageli,  of  Zurich,  has  devoted  his  talents  to  this  object.  Whole 
choirs  of  children,  in  each  village,  execute,  in  perfect  time,  religious  and  nation- 
al songs ;  these  exercises  infuse  into  their  young  minds,  elevated  feelings  of 
morality  and  patriotism. 

Italy. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  Italy  remains  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  edoca- 
tinn,  yet  some  states  form  an  honorable  exception.  Tuscany  contained,  the  last 
year,  20  schools  of  mutual  instruction  for  boys,  and  3  for  girls. 

In  the  Cam  pia  di  Larmv,  at  Florence,  700  poor  children  receive  instmction  ; 
adiUts,  who  reside  in  this  house  for  the  purpose  of  labor,  are  also  admitted  to 
participate  in  it.  This  beautiful  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of  Ridolfi, 
one  of  the  most  generous  promoters  of  popular  educatioii.  Instruction,  in  the 
Tuscan  schools  is  carried  so  far  that  the  children  execute  with  exactness  and 
precision,  grammatical  analysis.  The  enlightened  prince,  who  governs  the 
duchy  of  Lucca,  convinced  dfthe  importance  of  a  good  education  to  all  classes 
of  society,  and  of  the  snperiority  of  mutual  instniction,  has  ordered  tbo  immcdi- 
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ate  Mtablishment  of  four  schools,  two  for  boys,  and  two  for  girls,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, in  the  dachy  of  Lucca. 

Sicily,  Malta,  and  Grebck. 

Mutual  instruction  was  introduced  into  Sicily  in  1818,  and  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing. It  was  also  introduced  a  long  time  ago  into  Malta  by  the  Society  at 
Lmidon. 

Schools  are  every  where  rising  up  in  Greece.    We  can  reckon  at  least  111 
schools,  attended  by  7824  scholars  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands  of^ 
the  Archipelago. 

Turkish  Empire. 

Among  the  Turks,  there  generally  exist  schools  near  to  every  mosque.  Al- 
mcst  all  the  men,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  women,  know  how  to  read  and 
write.  But  the  pupils  read  and  write  very  little,  except  the  Alcoran.  The  rod 
is  their  only  encouragement  to  study.  It  still  remains  to  introduce  into  the 
education  of  this  great  portion  of  the  human  family,  useful  knowledge  and  social 
manners.  Many  children  have  recently  been  brought  to  Paris  to  receive  a  Eu- 
ropean education.  Egypt  has  already  given  an  example  of  this  kind  to  the  Ot- 
toman empire,  in  sending  a  number  of  scholars  to  Paris  and  London  to  be  in- 
itiated into  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe.  Many  of  them  have  finished  their 
education  at  Paris,  and  returned  home,  prepared  to  publish  in  the  language  of 
their  country,  the  most  useful  French  works.  A  periodical  journal  is  published 
at  Cairo. 

The  Bulletin  also  makes  the  following  remarks  in  regard  to  education  in  some 
parte  of  Africa. 

Africa. 

Senega],  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  owes  to  France,  in  part,  the  germs  of  in- 
stmction  which  have  been  sown  there,  and  which  are  spreading  into  the  interior 
of  Africa.  A  school  for  mutual  iostruction  at  Saint-Louis  counts  from  100  to 
150  pupils.  Among  those  which  have  been  formed  since  1816, 1-3  was  com* 
poced  of  black  Wolofs.  Several  have  been  sent  to  France  to  finish  their  educa- 
tioo. 


IffFANT  Schools  in  Africa,  and  their  Effects. 

An  infant  school  was  commenced  through  the  exertions  of  Dr  Philip  and  oth- 
ers, at  Cape  Town  in  South  Africa,)in  October,  1829,  under  the  immediate  caia 
of  a  Miss  Lyndall.  In  the  February  following,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increas- 
ed to  ninety.  Subsequently  to  that  period,  the  number  of  pupils  increased  to 
S30,  who  now  form  two  schools ;  one,  called  the  lower  school,  under  the  care  of 
Miss  Lyndal,  and  the  other  under  the  care  of  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Bu- 
chuian.  The  aspect  of  the  schools  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  is  represented 
as  equal  to  any  tiling  of  the  kind  in  England. 

According  to  a  letter  from  Dr  Philip,  nothing  but  the  want  of  funds  and  of 
suitable  teachers,  prevents  them  from  extending  the  benefits  of  tlie  system  to 
Awe  times  the  present  number  of  pupils.  He  supposes  that  fifty  pupils  might  be 
obtained  at  each  of  twenty  four  different  locations,  and  that  there  are  no  means  of 
extending  the  benefits  of  civilization  among  the  tribes  of  Afirica,  with  so  much 
rapidity,  as  througli  this  medium.  *  There  is,*  says  he,  *  something  in  infant 
scoools  so  novel,  so  striking,  so  amusing,  to  a  barbarous  people,  and  so  interest- 
ing to  their  children,  that  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  securing 
the  approbation  of  the  one,  and  the  attendance  of  the  other.  There  is  no  com- 
munity upon  earth,  in  which  the  infant  school  system  is  not  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ;  but  in  our  attempts  to  raise  savage  and  barbarous  tribes,  it  is  adiscov- 
ny  of  inestimi^>le  value.  When  properly  managed,  it  has  in  it  a  power  which 
will  elevate  the  first  generation  brought  up  under  its  influence,  above  the  third 
Of  fourth  generations  of  those  educated  unuer  different  systems. 

Education  in  Austria. 
The  present  monarch  of  Austria  has  done  much  to  diffuse  useful  know)edfs  ' 
thsoQgbout  the  empire,    in  the  Tarions  provinces  of  Austriaf  ezolnsiTS  of  Hua- 
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S\iy  and  TouuiYlvaiila,  embracing  a  population  of  about  twtniy  millions  of  aonlSy 
era  exist  24^1  national  schools  of  varioos  mdes,  containing  1,193«553  papils. 
who  are  taught  by  10^2  ecclesiastical  teacnen,  and  21  ^1  lay  ieachera  and 
their  assistants.  This  is  about  one  in  ten  of  the  whole  population.  Besides  this, 
900  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  are  receiving  instruction  in  different  pat ts  of  the 
country  ;  some  of  them  gratuitously.  L4md,  Jour,  Education. 

U5ITSRSITY   OF   BoVlT. 

The  Unirersity  of  Bonn  contains  937  students,  including  20  who  have  net 
matriculated,  and  89  lecturers  and  professors.  Of  the  students  who  have  matri- 
culated, 816  are  Prussian  born  subjects,  and  the  remaining  99  are  foreigners. — 
The  studies  pursued  are  as  follows ;  Catholic  theology,  249  students ;  Pnrtestant 
theology ,  15d  ;  Jurisprudence,  250 ;  Medicine,  145 ;  and  Philosophy,  117.  Tha 
professors  and  lecturers  are,  in  Catholic  theology,  5 ;  Protestant  theolr^,  7 ; 


Law,  13;  Medicine,  16;  Philosophy  and  didactics,  6 ;  Matliematics.  7  ;  Natural 
History,  8;  Philology,  11;  Modern  literature  and  languages,  4;  Fine  arts,  ^; 
History,  5 ;  and  Pofitical,  6lc.  Economj,  5.  IkUL 


Semihart  for  Femalk  Teachers  at  Warsaw. 

A  public  examination  of  the  Female  Seminary  for  Governesses,  and  of  the 
preparatory  boarding  school  attached  to  it,  was  held  at  Warsaw,  on  the  20th, 
2lst,  and  226  days  of  December,  1831,  at  which  the  Polish  minister  ff»r  ecclesi* 
astical  affairs  and  public  instruction,  presided.  It  .opened  with  examinations  in 
religion  and  morals,  after  which  the  pupils  afforded  proofs  of  their  progress  in 
modern  languages,  and  the  literature  of^  Poland,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
business  of  the  6rst  day  closed  with  music,  in  which  they  were  accompanied  by 
other  instraments  in  their  performances  on  the  piano-forte.  Tha  examinations 
of  the  fbllowing  da^  had  reference  to  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  domestic 
eoonomy,  and  the  science  of  education.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  drawing  of  needle  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  last  day  was  de- 
voted ti»  inquiries  into  the  boarding-school,  in  which  tne  teachen,  after  they  have 
completed  their  education  in  the  upper  class  ol  the  institution,  commence  their 
duties  as  governesses,  under  the  direction  of  appointed  professnn.  The  exami- 
nations in  this  department  were  conducted  by  the  governesses  themselves,  and 
when  tliey  were  ended,  the  names  of  those  wh'»  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves, were  publicly  announced.  The  Princess  Gedrovz,  (now  wife  of  the  min- 
ister) then  distributed  wreaths  of  gold  and  books  to  the  most  meritorious ;  and 
seven  of  the  pupils,  who  had  successfully  completed  their  three  yeare*  course  ef 
education  in  the  upper  department,  and  acquired  suflicient  proiSciency  in  the 
practice  of  teaching  in  the  lower,  received  letten  patent,  indicating  their 
qtiirements  and  ability.  "  * 


Skmiitart  for  Teachers  at  the  Savdwich  Islands. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying,  to  observe  the  progress  of  education  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  A  view  of  the  incompetency  of  tne  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  teach- 
ers now  employed  in  tlie  schools,  has  led  to  the  determination  (^establishing  at 
Lahaina,  a  school  for  the  education  of  teachera.  It  is  to  be  upder  the  superin- 
tendence of  five  direstora, '  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  school ;  to  point  out  tlie  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued ;  and  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  mission,  of  the  state  and  progiess  of  the  school.*  They  are 
also  to  examine  the  school,  the  plan  of  instruction,  and  the  progress  ana  the 
qualifications  of  such  as  seek  admission  to  it,  and  make  an  annual  report  on 
these  several  points.    Mr  Andrews  is  appointed  the  principal. 

The  number  of  students  for  the  present  year  is  limited  to  fifty.  Of  this  nam* 
ber,  Hawaii  may  furnish  18;  Maui,  14;  Oahu,  10;  and  Kanai,  R  The  king 
and  five  of  his  favorite  men  are  also  permitted  to  attend.  But  this  number  may 
be  increased  hereafter  according  to  the  means  which  may  be  afforded. 

After  June  of  the  present  rear,  every  scholar  on  entering  the  school,  moat  ba 
•ble  to  read  well  in  his  own  langaage,  must  be  able  ta  writs  a  mmlL  plaia,  lagibja 
Aaa4,aii4  ba  aHMiatMl  witli  oumaiMi  aritteatie,  Mdllia  fiirtMUiUl  iiiiiii 


^M  offreoi^aphy ;  and  none  are  to  be  admitted  nntil  they  have  been  examined 
and  approved,  hj  at  leoat  two  of  the  directors. 

The  course  of  study  is  not  yet  fully  determined.  It  is  designed,  however,  thai 
the  scholars  shall  be  put  forward,  as* fast  as  they  become  proficients  in  any  ont 
branch,  to  another  of  the  next  importance ;  and  that  next  to  ffeogrtphy  and  arith* 
metic,  the^  shall  be  instructed  in  composition  in  their  own  language ;  and  such 
other  studies  as  the  board  may  direct.  The  study  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
the  word  of  God,  is  to  be  a  prominent  object. 

The  vear  is  to  be  divided  into  two  sessions  of  five  months  each  ;  and  at  the 
eloee  or  each  session,  a  public^examination  will  be  held  in  the  presence  o(  th* 
directors  and  all  who  may  choose  to  attend.  The  length  of  time  which  the  sta* 
dents  shall  be^quired  to  attend,  will  depend  on  circumstances. 

It  is  intended  to  connect  a  piece  of  land  with  the  institution ;  and,  as  far  aa 
practicable,  to  introduce  the  manual  labor-system ;  that  the  scholsrs  may  not 
only  support  themselves,  but  be  enabled  to  furnish  their  own  stationary,  and 
aach  other  articles  as  may  be  necessary  in  pursuing  tlieir  studies. 

Thus,  according  to  present  prospects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  countries,  and 
even  of  inteliiffent  New  England,  are  destined  to  leain  wisdom  on  this  subject, 
from  the  islands  uf  the  Pacific.  ^ 


LoKDOX   AND   EdIHBURGH   ChaRITV   ScBOOLt. 

The  most  nseful  charity  school  in  London  is  cslled  Christ**  Hospital?  It  was 
Ibunded  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  first  opened  in  1552.  Its  object  is  princi- 
pal v  to  give  to  young  and  destitute  boys  a  thorough  knowledge  of  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  fit  them  for  trades,  or  merchant*s  countinpr-houses.  its  expenses 
are  immense,  not  less  at  present  than  £30,000  a  year,  ufwhich  jCl  ,300  are  paid 
to  the  officers  and  servants.  The  number  of  pupils  is  generally  about  1,200, 
who  have  a  uniform  dress,  the  most  prominent  parts  of  which  are  a  blue  coat, 
and  a  flat,  round,  worsted,  black  bonnet.  Their  fkre  is  plain  and  wholesome ; 
ind  they  sleep  in  wards,  kept  in  a  very  cleanly  state. 

The  above  number  of  pupils  inclntfes  two  mathematical  schools,  connected 
with  the  institution,  one  of  which  was  founded  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  eon- 
tains  40  pupils,  and  the  other  by  a  Mr  Travers,  containing  37. 

The  trustees  of  the  establishment  have  also  established  a  school  at  Hertford, 
to  which  they  send  the  younger  part  of  their  children  to  the  number  of  about 
600.  As  fast  as  the  oldest  pupils  of  tlie  Hospital  are  apprenticed,  others  from 
the  Hertford  school  are  permitted  to  take  their  place.  All  the  girls  belonging 
to  the  institution  are  educated  at  Hertford.  One  boy  is  sent  annually  to  Cam^ 
bridge,  and  one  every  seven  years  to  Oxford. 

The  txustees  or  governors  choose  their  own  officers  and  servants,  male  and 
Ibmale,  and  in  such  number  as  they  please.  The  donation  of  X400  constitutes 
{he  donor  a  governor  for  life. 

Charter  House  is  another  benevolent  ifistitution  in  London,  founded  in  ICIl. 
Besides  making  provision  for  80  decayed  persons,  its  funds  support  44  boys  in 
the  study  of  the  classics,  within  the  institution,  and  29  at  the  Universities  . 
Those  who  are  educated  at  the  institution,  are  under  the  care  of  a  master  or 
fftperintendent,  a  preacher,  a  head  schoolmaster,  and  a  second  master. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  charity  schools  of  Edinburgh. 

Herriofs  Hospital  was  established  in  1^9,  and  educates  180  poor  and  father 
kmr  boys,  freemen's  sons  of  the  town  ot  Edinburgh.  They  are  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  Latin.  With  such  as  are  destined  to  a  trade, 
a  donation  of  jSo  is  given,  when  they  leave  the  Hospital ;  and  those  who  choose 
an  academical  education,  have  an  annuity  of  £10  a  year,  for  four  years.  The 
whole  is  under  the  oversight  of  a  treasurer,  who  has  under  him  a  house-govtf- 
aor,  housekeeper,  and  sclioolmaster.  The  edifice  is  very  splendid,  and  coft 
£30,000.  The  annual  income  of  the  Hospital  is  jS8,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
,  WatsoiCs  Hospital  contains  60  boys.  It  was  founded  in  1738.  The  boys  a|a 
genteelly  clothed  and  liberally  educated.  Those  who  choose  a  Universityedii* 
cation,  are  allowed  £10  a  year  for  five  years ;  those  who  go  to  trades,  £20  o|i 
Itatingthe  institution,  ancf  £60  mora  if  they  conduct  well,  at  the  a|[e  of  twenty« 
tve.  They  are  under  the  imaediata  inapaetioo  of  the  tra«atirer,i 
and  hofumeeper. 
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The  MerehaniM*  Maiden  Uogpital  was  established  in  1695,  by  Tolnntary  contri- 
bution, for  the  maintenance  of  young  girls,  daughters  of  merchants,  burgesses 
of  Edinburgh.  It  maintains  80  girls,  who,  on  leaving  the  house,  receive  from 
$15  to  $25,  from  profits  of  work,  and  four  of  them  receive  more  than  this,  viz. 
about  $64.  This  school  has  a  most  splendid  edifice,  180  feet  long  and  50  in 
height. 

Tke  Traders*  Maiden  Hospital,  founded  in  1704,  supports  50  girls,  on  a  plan 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  former,  but  its  revenue  is  only  jC650, — less  than  one 
third  as  great.  Both  these  foundations  have  shared  very  largely  in  the  bounty 
of  a  widow  lady,  Mrs  Erskine. 

GiUespie*s  Hospital  is  an  asylum  for  old  men  and  women,  and  also  a  free 
school  for  100  poor  boys,  in  which  they  are  taught  reading,  wrifinf,  and  arith- 
metic. The  title  of  admission  into  this  school  is,  poverty, — not  unoer  six  years 
of  affe,  nor  over  twelve.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  place  of  residence.  This 
establishment  was  begun  in  l£K)] .  It  was  endowed  oy  a  gentleman  who  ac- 
quired a  fortune  by  trMe  in  snuff  and  tobacco. 


New  York  Asylum  for  the  Dkaf  ahv  Dumb. 

We  have  received,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  £  Report  on  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  that  State,  from 
which  we  draw  the  following  facts. 

The  building  of  the  institution  is  situated  about  three  milep  and  a  half  from 
the  City  Hall,  on  the  middle  road,  or  fifth  avenue,  about  midway  between  the 
North  and  East  Rivers.    The  situation  is  elevated,  pleasant,  and  healthy. 

There  are  nine  acres  of  land  leased  to  the  institution,  for  the  purposes  of  cul- 
tivation.   A  part  of  the  time  of  the  boys  is  usefully  employed  in  cultivating  an 
I  extensive  garden,  from  which  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  whole 
household  has  been  derived.    An  experienced  garaener  is  employed,  who  super- 
intends and  infetructs  the  boys  in  their  labors. 

A  convenient  building  has  been  erected,  in  which  are  workshops  for  tailoring 
and  shoemaking.  Competent  persons  are  employed  to  superintend  these  shops ; 
and  in  addition  to  giving  employment  and  useful  instruction  to  the  boys  out  of 
/  school  hours,  the  children  in  the  school  who  are  not  provided  with  shoes  and 
clothing  by  those  who  send  them  there,  are  supplied  from  these  shops,  at  a 
moderate  price,  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay,  and  in  many  cases  without  any 
compensation  whatever. 

The  girls,  when  not  engaged  in  school,  are  under  the  charg[e  of  a  matron, 
who  instructs  them  in  sewing  and  in  making  and  mending  their  clothes,  and 
such  household  employments  as  they  can  attend  to,  without  interfenng  with 
their  school  studies. 

The  lodging  rooms  of  the  pupils  are  spacious,  and  in  all  respects  comfortable. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  bathing.  There  is  a  common  dining  room  where  all 
the  scholars  assemble  for  their  meals,  in  company  with  the  superintendent, 
teachers,  matron,  and  steward.'  Everything  relating  to  the  lodging  and  accom- 
modation of  the  pupils  appears  to  be  well  calculated  to  promote  their  health  and 
comfort. 

The  rooms  appropriated  to  instruction  are  divided  by  partitions  and  screens ; 
and  each  class  is  furnished  with  a  room,  so  that  the  exercises  of  one  do  not  in- 
terfere with  those  of  another.  Each  class  is  supplied  with  large  slates  of  good 
quality,  and  with  proper  books  for  the  purposes  or  daily  instruction. 

In  the  pursuit  of  mechanical  employments,  each  trade  is  provided  with  a  sep- 
arate apartment. 

The  Principal,  Mr  Peet,  resides  in  the  Asylum  building  with  his  family,  and 
has  the  general  direction  and  control  of  all  the  concerns  of  the  institution.  A 
physician  also  resides  in  the  building,  who  procures  medicine,  and  has  charge  of 
the  sick,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal.  Mr  Peet  is  assisted  by  Mr  Vayasf , 
a  well  Qualified  professor  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris,  and  other  teachers  of 
good  talents  and  character. 

The  system  of  government  and  discipline  is  designed  to  be  strictly  of  a  ptrtn- 
tal  obaraelar,  ana  the  whole  establishment,  in  doors  and  out,  is  staled  to  be 
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•mufad  uid  conducted  irith  ■!!  \h»  cua  uid  wilicitude   which  peinda  Um 
•fetktioni  of  &  well  oidcnd  Tuuily. 

A  chap«l  bu  been  fitted  Dp  in  an  kpptopriate  muiaer  for  tbe  iccommodalion 
at  lb«  pDoilf  in  attending  morning  and  eveniog  prajiert  and  religion*  wonhip 
da  the  SabbaUi. 


AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

In  the  prnent  number,  we  have  pjta  the  account  of  the  pToceedingi  of  the 
Lyceam,  fumighrd  oi  b}'  the  Secretar;.  In  future  number*,  tbe  papen  pre- 
■anted  to  the  Lyceum,  wilt  be  published.  We  did  not  notice,  until  too  late  for 
eorrection,  an  error  in  the  MS.  In  the  amendment  to  tbe  Conititution,  the 
anbecHption  for  life  membenbip  ihould  be  f  100,  in  place  of  ^50. 


NOTICES. 

Tht  North  AraericBD  Arithmetic,  Part  Second,  uniting  On!  and  Written 
Exercises  in  corresponding  chapters.  By  Frederick  Emerson,  late  Prin- 
cipal in  the  department  of  Arithmetic,  Bojlston  School,  Boston.  Bos- 
ton, Lincoln  ii  Edmanda.     13mo.  pp.  192. 

Kej  to  the  North  American  Arithmetic  ;  Part  Second.  For  the  use  of 
Teacbera.  By  Frederick  Emerson.  Lincoln  St  Edmaods.  12  mo.  pp.  54. 

___      __.tillrt _.        „ , 

that  a  person  who  bu  devoted  eo  much  lime  to  thii  eubject,  ia  still  occupiud 
•ndaaroring  to  aid  tlie  children  of  our  achooli,  in  a  tladj  tn  oRea  rendered  dry 
and  uninlereeling,  by  tlie  want  ofs  luitable  work. 

Mr  Emenon'a  First  Part,  i>  designed  to  make  the  papili  funitlar  with  the 
*  ground  rules'  of  arithmetic,  ai  they  ore  termed.  The  present  work  is  itilend- 
M  aa  a  aupplement  to  it,  for  pupils  who  have  been  taught  to  add,  aubtract,  mul- 
(Iplr  and  diride  numbers  mentally,  as  far  aa  ten.  It  couaistaof  twosyrtenu.the 
•nu  and  loriuci,  which  may  be  learned  successively  or  simultanaoufly,  i 


ing  to  the  piogresa  of  the  pupil.  We  think  the  lulbor  describes  correctly  what 
ttould  U  the  character  ofauch  a  work,  when  he  announces  his  desiga  ofmaking 
it '  nM  a  retard  of  Iht  aciatct,'  but '  a  system  of  induction,'  through  which  the  pu- 
pil may  be  led  to  the  discovery  of  arithmetical  truth,  and  the  practipe  of  arilh- 
natical  opersliona.  The  tciauific  order,  aa  he  properly  maintains,  ought  to  give 
placets  the  practical !  and  the  whole  be  arranged,  no  as  to  meet  the  actual  waota 
and  powers  of  the  pupil.  We  think  Mr  G.  has  redeemed  his  pledge.  Eierciaea 
axa  made  to  precede  rules;  and  exercises  too  of  a  kind,  not  only  practical  in  the 
abatract  tense  of  that  term — but  practical  and  intelligible  to  a  child.  In  short, 
w«  consider  the  work  as  a  fair  example  of  a  good  plan,  teell  ticcultd.  The  illua- 
trations  of  fractions  are  simple,  yet  complete  ;  and  we  know  not  of  a  greater 
TJolory  achieved  by  modern  system  of  instruction,  than  the  reduction  of  this 
anbiect— the  luicient  terror  of  the  school  room— tn  a  form  more  eaaj  and  intelli- 
gible, than  the  plain  operations  of  additiiTn  once  had. 

We  are  gratified  by  lU^  Trunk  nvowui  a(  Mr  Ciiiccaoli,  concerning  the  Festa- 
Joauan  origin  of  lIih  inductive  system,  and  its  application  to  Arithmetic,  in 
which  he  claims  iinly  Aii  oim  inodt  of  presenting  if— and  not  leia  Willi  tbe  mod- 
•aty  and  Grmnesu  with  which  he  calls  upon  others  to  allow  him  the  enjoyment 
of  what  ii  reoUj  llis^mt  of  his  oicn  labors.     The  water  of  the  of  --    -     - 


property,  and  itasm  i>  no  nnw  discoverv  ;  but  every  man  lixi  a  light  to  the  ad- 

XI  produced  by  his  application  of  a  portion  of  the  Duc — ana  the  power  of 
r,  in  the  movement  of  a  boat.     I.ct  tlioae  who  suppose  that  the  mar* 
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eommonnesf  of  a  prmdpU  ezclades  an  autlior  from  all  title  to  reward^  undtp 
take  a  compilation  of  this  kind,  and  they  will  soon  leani|  ezparimaiitaUj,  *  that 
the  laborer  ii  worthy  of  hie  hire.' 

We  hope  that  a  method  so  lon^  practised  by  ikilful  teaehen,  as  that  of  tioM' 
ing  pupils  for  nrUhmetU^  will  not  much  longer  need  to  be  recommended  ;  and 
we  regard  teachers  as  much  indebted  to  modem  arithmeticians  for  the  facility 
they  have  afforded  in  practising  it.  We  cannot  but  hope  also,  that  the  *  Key/ 
which  we  doubt  not  will  now  Im  very  useful  to  tome  inexperienced,  diffident,  or 
overburdened  teachers,  will  speedily  become  unnecessary,  and  that  every  teach- 
er may  hare  the  facility,  and  ht  allowed  the  time  (a  cireamstance  not  fess  im- 
portant), for  performing  the  operations  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  tlie  same 
rapidity  as  his  pupils. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Singioi^.  Prepared  for  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday  School  Union,  by  E.  Ives,  Jun.  Revised  by  the  Committee 
of  publication.  American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia.  8va, 
pp.  40. 

The  American  Elementary  S^'ngin?  Book;  designed  as  the  first  book  for 
the  study  of  Music,  by  £.  Ives,  Jun.  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
sical Seminary.    Hartford,  F.  J.  Huntington.    18mo.,  pp.  108. 

The  opinion  has  long  prevailed  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  that  music  can- 
not be  taught  to  children.  And  indeed  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  was 
something  very  difficult  or  mysterious  in  this  art,  which  could  never  be  under- 
stood Or  enjoyed,  txcept  by  a  privileged  few,  even  in  mature  age,  who  were  fa- 
vored with  a  *  musical  ear.'  It  is,  however,  beginning  to  be  nnderstood,  that 
the  elementary  principles  of  music  are  very  few  and  very  simple,  and  that  they 
may  be  brought  down  to  the  comprehension  of  young  childien — that  such  child* 
ren  may  be  taught  to  lead  music,  (or  sing  by  note)  as  accurately  and  as  easily 
as  they  may  be  taught  to  read  their  native  language  accurately,  and  indeed  much 
more  so,  because  the  sounds  indicated  are  invariable.  It  has  not  been  anything 
abstrusf)  or  difficult  in  music  itself,  but  rather  the  confused  and  unnatural  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  presented  to  the  mind,  that  has  prevented  it  from  being 
understood. 

It  has  always  been  supposed  necessary  for  a  learner  to  go  through  with  the 
tedious  task  oS^ommitting  to  memory  rules  totally  unintelligible,  and  for  which 
he  could  see  not  the  least  reason,  or  discover  any  satisfactory  explanation. 

fiesdes,  the  principles  of  music  have  been  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  student, 
even  by  the  best  teachers,  in  such  a  confused  and  undigested  manner  as  to  ren- 
der them  very  difficult  to  be  understood. 

The  idea  of  arranging  the  principles  of  music  in  a  simple,  natural,  and  induc- 
tive manner,  did  not  originate  with  Pestalozzi,  but  was  first  made  public  by  him 
and  his  coadjutors,  Pfeiner  and  Nageli ;  and  it  is  no  small  commendation  to  Uie 
book:*  prepared  by  Mr  Ives,  to  say,  that  they  have  been  compiled  on  the  geneiml 
plan  of  these  authors  We  regret  that  with  the  obvious  internal  evidence  of  this 
fact,  Mr  Ives  has  not  pursued  the  course  of  Mr  Emerson,  of  whose  fVankness  wa 
have  expressed  our  admiration  ;  and  we  think  he  owed  it  to  himself  to  mentioo 
men,  so  much  respected  as  the  foondertTof  this  system. 

While  we  are  gratified  to  know  that  Mr  Ives  had  pfevioosly  pnrsned  a  eoom 
much  more  rational  and  successful  than  the  ordinary  one,  and  has  introdoeed 
some  improvements  of  value,  we  think  he  will  have  (lie  best  title  to  credit  and 
gratitude  in  appearing  as  the  advocate  and  promoter  of  a  system  which  has  tfca 
admiration  of  the  world. 

In  tlii^  svstem,  the  elements  of  rhythm  or  time  are  firrt  taaght,  and  H 
is  certain  that  a  class  of  children  of  tour  years  old  may,  by  a  regalar  eoorsa 
of  practice  in  this  depaitment,  acquire  that  which  has  lN*en  supposed  almost 
impossiblo,  which  so  few  have  acquired,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  moat 
difficult  and  most  important  branch  of  music,  in  keeping  time. 

In  both  of  the  above  works,  Mr  Ives  has  omitted  to  give  tha  aigns  for  reala, 
simultaneously  with  their  corresponding  notes,  but  has  reserved  them  until  alWr 
the  introduction  of  melody — a  deviation  from  the  original  phii  whkli  wa 
not  approve 

la  teaehioff  of  Malodj,  Mr  L  baa  iatroduead  a  iiihiij  of  liHHWing 
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umI  Hyrant,  illastrating  the  principles  which  he  ezplaiiuh— Uins  combioinff 
amuMinent  with  instrucUon.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  improvenH'nti  ana 
will  render  the  books  valuable  to  children  under  any  circumstances.  1  he  music 
to  those  songs  and  hymns  is  in  general  very  chaste  and  appropriate,  and  cannot 
fkit  to  be  interesting  both  to  children  and  to  adults.  We  should  have  been  bet* 
ler  pleased,  however,  if  he  had  not  sometimes  employed  the  same  melody  both 
for  sacred  and  secular  words.  So  strong  is  the  power  of  association  that  the 
child  who  first  learns  a  melody  to  the  words — 

Now  the  spring  is  coming  on, 
See,  the  snow  and  ice  are  gone  ; 
Come,  my  little  snow-drop  root, 
Will  you  now  becrin  to  shoot — 
While  the  spting  is  coming  on, 

[Infant  School  Book,  p.  21, 

will  not  readily  get  rid  of  the  impression  when  called  upon  to  sing  to  the  some 
succession  of  notes — 

Sing,  my  soul,  his  wondVous  love, 
Who,  from  yon  bright  world  above, 
Ever  watchful  o'er  our  race. 
Still  to  man  extends  his  grace, 
Smg,  my  soul,  his  wond  rous  love. 

There  is  also  an  occasional  want  of  adaptation,  or  appropriateness  between 
the  music  woids.  See  Norwalk,  p.  14,  Sundav  School  Manual — and  'Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep,'  p.  36,  Infant  School  Book.  We  know  very  well  that 
IImm  musical  examples  are  given  to  illustrate  the  chromatic  scale,  and  as  such 
illustrations,  they  aie  very  fine,  but  they  are  very  far  trom  expressing  the  feeling 
contained  in  the  words. 

The  third  branch  of  musical  education  in  dynamics  or  the  force  of  notes,  e.jg. 
•oft  sound,  &.C.  has  been  altogether  omitted  in  the  Infiint  Book.  We  regret  this, 
because  we  consider  that  some  of  the  greatest  beauties  and  most  striking  effects 
of  music,  consist  in  the  proper  application  and  execution  of  this  department.  It 
is  besides,  a  department  of  the  art  which  has  never  been  systematised  or  treated 
^  ae-a  separate  branch  of  musical  instruction  in  any  treatise  until  that  of  Pfeiffer 
and  Nageli. 

It  is,  however,  briefly  noticed  in  the  Sabbath  School  Manual,  page  36,  from 
which  a  snflicient  idea  of  the  manner  of  teaching  may  be  obtained. 

We  think  that  both  of  these  works  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  those  who 
are  interested  on  the  subject  of  music ;  and  it  is  ample  recommendation  to  say 
that  they  sre  so  well,  and  so  clearly  drawn  up,  that  any  teacher  may  obtain 
from  them  a  suflScient  knowledge  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  for  all  practical  pur- 
Doses.  We  consider  the  public  as  much  indebted  to  Mr  Ives,  for  the  first  intro> 
duction  of  this  method  or  instruction  into  the  United  States,  by  his  own  unre- 
warded efforts  in  1830,  and  for  the  perseverance  and  success  with  which  he  has 
continued  to  labor  in  the  cause,  in  the  instruction  of  classes  by^e  preparation 
of  these  books. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  Pfeiffer  and  Nsgeli  to  publish  their  ele* 
montary  lessons  on  a  series  of  large  cards.  A  set  of  the  original  cards  has  been 
used  fi>r  sometime  by  Mr  Ives,  and  he  has  found  them  so  valuable  that  he  has 
prepared  a  series  for  American  schools,  which  have  been  published  by  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  We  are  persuaded  that  tliose  who  use  them, 
will  regard  them  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  gif\s  which  that  important  institu- 
tion hiu  bestowed  upon  the  children  of  our  country. 

l*he  value  of  this  sysiem  of  instruction  has  been  fully  tested  in  the  United 
States  within  the  two  years  past  by  Mr  Ives,  in  Hartford  and  Philadelphia,  and 
by  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  in  iMieton.  In  all  these  places.  Juvenile  Choirs  have 
been  trained  to  read  music  with  ease,  and  have  given  evidence  in  public  con* 
certs,  that  a  knowledge  of  simple,  popular,  and  moral  songs  and  hymns  in  the 
German  style,  is  periectljr  attainable  by  children,  and  may  be  made'a  source  of 
inMilculable  pleasure  and  improvement  to  them  and  to  their  friends.  A  Juven* 
ile  concert  recently  held  by  Mr  Mason,  in  Boston,  excited  so  much  interast  that 
itricpstiti^  wag  danaadad,  aod  a  aravdad  aodlanoa  again  attandad. 
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We  are  happy  also  to  know  that  tlie  ezperimenta  made  in  common  achoolc 
have  been  successful,  and  have  seen  that  the  effects  on  the  pupils  are  such  ai 
we  formerly  described  them. 

The  Youth's  Book  on  Natural  Theolo^ — Illustrated  in  Familiar  Dialogues. 
With  numerous  engravings.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  late  Principal  of 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Hartford  ;  Cooke  &.  Co. 
Royal  18mOy  pp.  248. 

'O  Lord  how  manifold  are  thy  works  ;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all.' 

In  looking  over  the  works  of  Mr  Gallaudet^  for  children,  the  first  points  which 
strike  us  forcibly,  are  the  style  and  manner.  None  but  he  who  has  spent  much 
time  with  children,  both  in  the  family  and  the  school,  can  adapt  himself  so  suc- 
cessfully to  the  juvenile  taste  and  understanding.  In  the  Youth's  Book  on  Nat- 
ural Theology,  the  author  has  most  happily  combined  simplicity  and  plain- 
ness, with  elevation  and  dignity  of  style.  In  this  respect  we  regard  the  work 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  we  have  seen.  The  points  in  which  we  have 
most  admired  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  aie  the  strictly  inductive  method  which  is 
adopted,  and  the  striking  and  minute  manner  in  which  defiditions  of  terms  are 
given — not  by  a  set  of  naked  synony  mes,  but  by  a  patient  course  of  explanations, 
which  leaves  the  impressioti  of  a  word  as  distinctly  and  strongly  on  the  mind, 
as  the  result  of  a  demonstration  in  mathematics. 

But  the  subject  itself  is  well  chosen.  There  is  no  better  method  of  leading  the 
youthful  mind  to  the  'God  of  nature,'  and  of  revelation  too,  than  *  throu^  his 
works.'  Few,  if  any  children,  can  be  found  who  do  not  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  study  of  animated  nature;  and  Mr  Gallaudet  has  selected  illustrations  of 
his  subjects  from  a  department  of  this  field,  more  captivating  if  possible,  than 
any  other;  so  that  while  the  child  is  charmed  with  the  subject  itself^and  the  moral 
application  can  be  made  with  the  surest  prospect  of  success,  he  is  taught  some 
of  Hhe  first  elements  ol  a  knowledge  of  the  animal  structure — a  knowledge 
which  we  deem  of  the  highest  importance  to  his  future  well  being ;  and  we 
know  not  on  what  principles  the  study  of  that  physical  frame,  which  is  the  hab- 
itation of  an  immortal  spirit,  has  been  so  long  excluded  from  our  schools. 

The  study  of  Natural  Theology,  judiciously  conducted,  also  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to 'other  sciences,  besides  phvsiologv.  The  child  imbibes  many  im- 
portant facts  and  principles  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  and  xo- 
oloffy. 

Perhaps  no  work  in  this  department  has  done  more  good  than  Paley's.  Yet 
this  IS  obviously  too  elevated  in  style  and  sentiment  for  children,  and  ws  have 
seen  no  attempt  made  to  bring  the  subject  before  their  minds  in  a  simple  manner, 
so  successful  as  the  present. 

In  one  or  two  respects  at  least,  Mr  G.  has  improved  upon  the  plan  of  Palej. 
He  has  seixed  upon  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  cariosities  in  toe  world  with 
which  to  commence — instead  of  the  eye,  which  is  curious  indeed,  but  less  strik- 
ing to  the  vouog  mind.  He  has  also  confiined  himself  for  some  time,  to  a  few 
points,  and  has  amplified  and  repeated  and  enforced  his  illustrations,  until  thoss 
points  are  clearly  understood,  before  proceeding  to  others.  For  example,  ta 
conversing  on  muscular  motion,  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  human  arm  is 
dwelt  upon  very  minutely,  and  reiterated  with  that  patience  which  none  liuta 
practical  teacher  would  ever  bestow.  We  could  wish  that  the  engraved  illus- 
trations were  more  numerous,  especially  in  regard  to  this  topic. 

We  admired  the  '  Child's  Books  on  the  Soul,'  for  we  believed  such  a  series  of 
books  to  be  wanted ;  and  from  the  hand  of  the  very  individual  from  whom  they 
came.  But  a  *•  Youth's  Book  on  Natural  Theology'  was  wanted  still  more,  lor 
reasons  which  are  fully  and  clearly  set  forth  in  its  preface.  If  the  present  work 
should  have  but  a"  measure  of  that  popularity  which  its  intrinsic  merit  and  the 
exigences  of  the  times  demand,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  it  will  have  a  rapid  and 
extensive  circulation.  We  trust  it  will  have  a  wider  range  than  even  the  family, 
and  Sunday  school ;  and  we  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  see  it  enter  our  elementarr 
schools ;  nay  more,  we  believe  it  will  even  find  its  way  into  many  a  high  school, 
whose  teachers  know  how  to  appreciate  the  real  wants  of  their  pupils,  or  — timato 
their  capacities. 
The  form  of  ths  volnais  is  oonvenient  and  the  mecbaniioal  cimiBlifliL^pml.  .^. 
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Art.  I. — ^Physical  Education. 

Mr  Editor — While  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  has  become  a  com- 
mon place  in  education,  it  is  possible  that  the  inferences  which  may 
justly  and  legitimately  be  drawn  from  it,  would  be  startling  to  many 
of  your  readers. 

If  it  were  laid  down  as  a  fqndamental  principle — a  sine  qua  non  in 
education, — that  everything  should  be  avoided  which  interferes  with  a 
full,  and  complete,  and  harmonious  development  of  the  body,  during 
the  years  of  early  education,  the  principle  would  doubtless  be  admit- 
ted. We  might  even  be  i)ermitted  to  go  farther,  and  point  out  many 
of  the  particular  instances  which  require  attention.  We  might  speak 
of  neglect  of  temperature,  air,  and  exercise;  of  errors- in  the  struc-  ' 
ture  and  internal  arrangement  of  school-houses,  and  of  a  bad  position 
of  the  body  in  writing,  &c.  Whether  our  remarks  were  really  y^;!^ 
or  not,  there  is  little  doubt  but  at  this  day  most  persons  would  assent 
to  their  truth. 

But  when  we  come  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
instructor,  to  use  as  direct  efforts  to  improve  every  function  of  the 
physical  frame,  as  to  cultivate  and  improve  every  faculty  of  the 
mind,  or  affection  of  the  soul,  we  are  stared  at  as  mystical,  or  regard- 
ed  as  visionary.  No  arguments  are  adduced  against  us,  it  is  true,  for 
none  are  to  be  found  but  ridicule.  '  The  education  of  the  sight,  of 
the  hearing,  of  touch,  of  the  hands,  arms,  lungs,  stomach !  What 
has  the  infant  or  common  school  instructor  to  do  with  these  ? '  we 
are  reproachfully  asked. 

The  infant  and  common  school  instructor  has  indeed  nothing  to  do 
with  them  ;  that  is,  he  does  nothing,  as  a  general  rule,  at  present ; — 
and  this  creates  the  necessity  of  pressing  the  subject  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community,  in  order  that  instructors  may  feel  that  a 
responsibility  of  this  sort  does,  in  fact,  devolve  upon  them.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  feel,  and  deeply  too,  that  the  preservation — 
and  not  merely  the  preservation,  but  the  improvement  of  their  pupils' 
health,  is  a  positive  and  imperative  duty — one  which  they  must  not 
longer  neglect. 

Most  parents,  as  well  as  teachers,  are  satisfied  if  the  children  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  sustain,  while  under  their  guidance,  no  posi- 
tive injury ;  do  not  actually  become  diseased.  It  is  questioned  whether 
one  in  a  hundred  has  any  higher  aim  than  to  keep  the  pupil  from 
getting  sick;  and  even  this  is  more  than  we  actually  accomplish  in 
every  instance.  The  health  of  many  children  does  become  seriously 
impaired  during  their  attendance  at  school.  And  were  it  not  a  well 
known  fact  that  God  has  so  constituted  us,  that  during  our  early 
years  we  are  exceedingly  tenacious  of  health  and  life,  and  our  sys- 
tems not  easily  so  much  injured  that  the  results  are  immediately  obvi- 
ous, I  should  expect  that  the  number  of  those  who  would  sustain 
immediate  and  apparent  injury^  would  be  greatly  multipliml. 
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But  what  parent  or  teacher  would  be  satisfied  with  a  child's  pro- 
gress at  school,  merely  because  he  did  not  lose  anything  from  quarter 
to  quarter,  or  from  year  to  year?  Would  it  be  a  subject  of  much  self- 
congratulation,  that  the  child  know  as  much  at  the  end  of  the  term  as 
at  its  beginning  ?  Or  what  rational  parent  would  be  satisfied  with 
one  whose  mind  should^  merely  grow  larger  from  term  to  term,  with- 
out acquiring  additional  strength; — ^that  could  recite  more  books, 
but  had  gained  no  judgment,  or  discretion,  or  common  sense,  by  the 
proce^tses  of  instruction  ?  Who  would  not  pity  the  individual,  whose 
understanding  at  twelve,  should  be  the  same  as  when  an  infant  at 
four — and  in  whom  there  should  be  no  other  evidence  of  progress 
than  the  fact  that  his  memory  was  burdened  with  a  load  of  the  ideas 
of  others  ? 

Should  we  then  rest  satisfied  with  the  child's  physical  progress, 
merely  from  the  fact  that  he  grows  taller?  Should  not  his  strength 
also  increase  constantly  ?  It  certainly  should.  Not  only  should 
every  obstacle  be  removed  which  would  retard  the  efforts  of  nature 
to  developc  strength  and  vigor,  but  the  most  efficient  direct  ra^ans 
should  be  daily  used  to  give  not  only  to  the  physical  frame  as  a  whole, 
but  to  every  organ,  the  utmost  degree  of  strength  and  energy.  Nor 
should  these  effi>rts  be  limited  to  a  few  years  of  early  life.  So  long 
as  the  body  is  the  vehicle  of  an  immortal  mind  and  spirit,  so  long 
should  we  make  the  most  assiduous  and  untiring  exertion  to  give  it 
the  utmost  degree  of  vigor  and  healthful  activity  of  which  it  is 
susceptible. 

This  would  be  desirable,  even  were  it  our  highest  object  in  so 
doing,  to  increase  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  inseparable  from  a  full 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  firm  and  vigorous  health.  But  when  we 
consider  how  much  more  valuable  the  results  are  to  the  mental  and 
moral  being,  its  importance  is  enhanced  almost  beyond  the  powers  of 
description. 

The  body  of  an  individual,  in  whom  the  processes  of  nature  are 
not  thwarted  either  by  too  little  or  too  much  task-work,  or  too  much 
confinement, — who  has  labored  moderately  on  the  farm,  for  example ; 
whose  lot  it  has  been  never  to  be  immured  within  the  walls  of  any 
prison ; — the  body,  I  say,  of  such  a  person,  in  this  climate,  actually 
increases,  often  in  size,  but  always  in  strength  and  vigor,  till  the  age 
of  thirtyfive  or  forty.  This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  properly  the  age  of 
manhood,  physical  and  mental ;  and  he  whose  body  or  mind  becomes 
stationary  in  these  respects  at  a  much  earlier  period,  is  the  subject  of 
premature  development,  and  must  be  the  victim  of  its  consequences. 
No  person,  from  the  cradle  to  forty  years  of  age,  should  rest  satisfied 
to  have  his  health  remain  stationary  a  moment,  so  long  as  it  is  in 
his  power  to  render  it  otherwise. 

I  am  not  here  attempting  to  defend  that  fastidious  and  whimsical 
attention  to  the  subject  which  oflen  accompanies  the  dyspeptic,  and 
is  in  fact  a  prominent  symptom  of  his  disease,  but  a  rational  and 
manly  attention  to  the  formation  of  such  habits  as  will  not  only  pre- 
vent those  diseases  which  result  from  neglect,  but  when  they  shall 

]y  greatly  change  the  astiect  of  the  whole 
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world.  I  question  if  there  is  another  principle,  which,  if  carried  out 
into  practice  in  all  its  bearings,  would  do  more  for  the  interests  of 
our  race. 

Instead  of  reaching  manhood  at  thirtyfive  or  forty,  and  then  re- 
maining stationary  to  sixty  before  we  begin  to  decline,  an  immense 
majority  of  mankind  become  stationary  at  twentyfive,  (and  many  at 
twenty),  and  at  forty  are  on  the  decline.  It  would  be  quite  within 
bounds  to  affirm,  that  upon  the  average  we  lose  ten  years  of  the  most 
efficient  period  of  life,  from  ignorance  or  inattention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  frame,  during  that  period  which  was  assigned 
by  the  Author  of  nature  for  this  purpose ;  and  besides  this,  render 
ourselves  less  efficient  and  happy  for  the  whole  subsequent  period  of 
our  earthly  existence. 


Art.  II. — On  the  Division  of  Labor  in  Common  Schools. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  Address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Bish- 
op, before  the  Western  Academic  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  in  June  1831.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  particular  plan  here  recommended  to  the  '  West,' 
we  are  persuaded  our  readers  will  find  not  only  the  present  extract,  but  the 
whole  discourse,  replete  with  valuable  thoughts  on  tlie  subjects  of  education 
and  instruction.  It  was  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  *  Academic  Pioneer* 
— a  work  to  which  we  have  adverted  on  a  former  occasion.] 

Eyery  person  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  subject,  is 
convinced  that  the  state  of  our  common  schools  generally,  is,  by  no 
means,  corresponding  to  our  improvements  in  other  departments. 
But  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  things  should  continue  al- 
ways so.  The  same  kind  of  enterprise  which  has  converted  exten- 
sive forests  into  fruitful  fields,  and  which  has  studded  our  river  sides, 
and  valleys,  and  mountains,  with  villages  and  cities ;  and  which  has 
connected  the  distant  and  almost  inaccessible  points  with  easy,  and 
safe,  and  expeditious  modes  of  intercourse, — this  same  kind  of  en- 
terprise, if  only  properly  directed,  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  erect 
a  common  school,  of  a  new  and  a  superior  order,  in  every  village,  and 
in  every  settlement,  and  thus  put  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  religious 
improvement  of  a  high  standard,  within  the  reach  of  every  child,  and 
of  every  youth  in  the  land. 

No  additional  legal  enactments,  are  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
object.  Personal  and  voluntary  exertion  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Legislative  enactments,  with  respect  to  education,  are  pretty  much 
like  the  charters  which  were  given  by  the  European  sovereigns  to  the 
first  settlers  of  America.  Not  without  their  use,  in  their  own  proper 
place,  but  useful  only  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  of  no  use  what* 
ever,  in  any  case,  without  extensive,  and  vigorous,  and  continued 
enterprise. 

In  the  case  of  common  school  education,  theory  and  practice  must, 
as  in  other  cases,  go  hand  in  hand.     Something  must  be  dene,  and 
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done  immediately.  Something  great  must  be  done.  It  most  corres- 
pond in  all  its  leading  features  with  the  other  improvements  of  the 
land.  To  continue  the  old  modes  and  be  stationary,  will  not  do,  any 
more  than  pack-saddles  and  flat-bottom  boats  would  now  be  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  communication  betwixt  Philadelphia  and  New  Or- 
leans. We  need,  and  we  must  have  action-— extended,  vigorous, 
and  varied  action.  One  improvement  will  suggest  another.  Even 
mistakes  in  theory,  and  foolish  and  extravagant  plans  in  practice, 
will  have  their  use.  Individual  loss  and  temporary  embarrassment 
will,  in  the  result,  be  general  good ;  and  lead  to  solid,  and  lasting, 
and  national  benefit. 

In  comparing  the  state  of  education  in  our  common  schools,  with 
the  improvements  of  the  country  and  age,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
in  which  they  are  more  dissimilar  than  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labor.  Enter  almost  any  of  our  common 
schools,  and  you  will  find  one  man  teaching,  or  professing  to  teach, 
almost  every  thing  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  is  not  the  way 
in  which  business  is  done  in  any  other  department,  in  any  society 
which  is  the  least  advanced  above  the  savage  state.  The  perfection 
of  almost  every  mechanic  art,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  articles 
produced  by  that  art,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  division  and  subdivis- 
ion of  the  labor  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it — upon  the  common 
sense  principle,  that  one  man  can  attend  only  to  one  thing,  at  one 
time ;  and  that  he  who  is  to  be  perfect,  or  is  to  rise  to  eminence  in 
any  one  thing,  must,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  devote  his  life  exclusively 
to  that  one  thing. 

A  common  school,  to  be  efficient,  and  to  correspond  with  the  other 
improvements  of  the  age,  ought  to  be  divided  into  distinct  de- 
partments. 

In  one  department  ought  to  be  taught,  and  taught  only,  the  alphabet, 
including  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and  dipthongs,  and  words 
of  from  one  to  four  syllables.  In  a  second  department,  ought  to  be 
taught  Arithmetic,  from  Notation  to  the  Single  Rule  of  Three.  In 
a  third,  I  would  put  Reading,  and  Spelling,  and  English  Grammar, 
and  Penmanship.  In  a.  fourth,  I  would  put  Geography,  with  Sacred 
History,  and  the  History  of  the  United  States.  And  in  a  ^fth  de- 
partment, I  would  put  all  the  higher  branches  of  Arithmetic,  with  the 
Elements  of  General  History,  and  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

The  advantages  of  having  some  such  distinct  departments,  would 
be  these :  1st.  The  elements  of  every  distinct  article  would  thus  be 
presented  to  the  young  mind,  distinctly  and  clearly  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  most  of  cases,  every  thing  would  be  fully  understood,  from  the 
very  beginning.  2.  A  habit  of  forming  clear  and  distinct  concep- 
tions, would  thus  be  early  acquired.  The  common  mode  of  teaching 
children,  is  extremely  unfavorable  to  this  important  branch  of  mentd 
discipline.  3.  A  competent  teacher  would,  under  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind,  give  a  great  deal  more  instruction  on  any  one  subject 
Within  a  given  time,  than  in  the  ordipary  mode,  and  with  a  great  deal 
less  animal  exhaustion. 
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It  is  belieTed  that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable. ^ 

In  a  city  or  village  where  there  must  be  a  number  of  schools,  and 
some  of  them  nearly  within  sound  of  each  other,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary for  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  than  to  put  these  schools 
\ipon  the  same  footing  with  the  mechanic  arts,  or  'with  the  retail 
stores.  Let  every  man  deal  in  his  own  article,  and  keep  always  on 
hand  the  best  of  tlie  kind  in  his  line  of  business,  and  he  will  soon 
have  an  abundance  of  custom,  and  be  able  to  command  his  own 
price.  One  teacher  may,  indeed,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary, 
teach  all  that  is  included  in  the  above  enumeration ;  but  let  him  hare 
distinct  hours,  and  distinct  parts  of  the  day  for  every  department,  and 
let  the  particular  time  devoted  to  that  particular  department,  be  fully 
and  faithfully  employed. 

In  a  country  neighborhood,  where  there  can  be  only  one  school, 
there  may  be  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind ;  but  all  these  would  soon  give  way  to  a  steady  and 
efficient  system. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  improvement  of  children, 
and  of  young  people,  generally,  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hours  that  they  are  confined  to  their  books.  Every  person  under  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve,  ought  to  sleep  fully  the  one  half  of  his  time; 
and  he  ought  to  spend  other  six  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  healthy 
and  playful  exercise.  Under  this  broad  principle,  had  I  the  manage- 
ment of  a  common  country  school,  I  would  not,  unless  for  the  sake 
of  punishment,*  keep  any  scholar,  under  the  age  of  ten,  in  the  school 
room  more  than  two  hours  at  one  time.  My  rule  would  be,  '  be  busy 
and  get  your  lessons  well,  during  the  study  hour  or  hours,  and  you 
shall  play  the  one  half  of  your  time.'  Under  this  general  rule  I 
would  spend,  if  necessary,  six  or  eight  hours  daily  ;  but  I  would 
never  have  any  one  pupil  in  the  school  room  more  than  two  hours  at 
one  time  ;  and  I  would  always  have  all  that  were  in  the  room  togeth- 
er attending  to  the  same  thing.  And  in  this  way,  I  am  ])ersuaded, 
both  upon  general  principles,  and  from  numerous  experiments,  that 
as  much  may  be  taught  and  learned  in  three  months,  as  is  usually 
taught  and  learned,  in  the  common  mode,  in  one  year. 

Let  us  now  connect  a  plan  of  this  kind  with  a  remark  already 
made.  It  has  been  said  that  in  such  a  state  of  society,  as  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  free  states  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  learning 
and  information,  and  mental  culture  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  peculiar  to  colleges  and  universities,  may  be  incorporated 
with  all  the  mechanical,  and  commercial,  and  field,  and  household 
labor  of  the  region. 

Suppose  a  mode  of  instruction  can  be  introduced  by  which  as 
much  knowledge  and  improvement  may  be  communicated  to  chil- 
dren and  young  people,  in  three  months,  as  has  hitherto  been  com- 
municated in  one  year  ;  and  suppose,  also,  that  this  mode  of  instruc- 

*  Nor  do  we  believe,  that  upon  reflection,  he  would  resort  to'  it  as  a  pynM-^ 
nunt.    The  effects  would  be  decidedly  unhappy. 
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tion  requires  only  one  half  the  number  of  hours  of  daily  attend- 
ance that  the-  present  modes  require ;  suppose  all  this,  and  then  all 
the  boys  and  girls  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen,  may  without 
any  inconvenience  be  employed  in  some  profitable  manual  labor, 
from  three  to  four  hours  daily,  while  they  are  attending  the  English 
school  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  in  this  way,  not  only  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  would  be  formed,  and  cherished,  and  perfected, 
but  a  sufficiency  in  most  cases,  would  be  earned  by  the  scholar 
himself,  to  meet  nearly  all  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

Add  to  all  these  suppositions,  that  there  is  an  infant  school  in  eve- 
ry promising  village,  and  that  in  every  second  or  third  county,  there 
shall  be  an  Academy,  in  which  shall  be  taught  Algebra  and  Geometry, 
and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  the  majority  of  the  youth 
of  our  land,  may  assist  their  parents  to  a  considerable  extent  in  car- 
rying on  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  family,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
fourteen  years  of  age,  may  acquire  an  education  equal  to  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  necessary  for  admission  into  College. 


Art.  III. — ^Education  in  Gkeenland. 

We  have  been  both  amused  and  instructed  by  a  Review  of  two 
works  on  Greenland  Missions,  in  the  British  Sunday  School  Teach- 
er's Magazine. 

Nothing  interested  us  more  than  the  scheme  of  the  native  Green- 
landers  for  educating  the  rising  generation.  Their  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  obviously  adapted  to  the  ultimate  station  they  have  to  fill, — 
a  preparation  for  life^ — which,  as  the  Reviewer  very  justly  suggests, 
18  not  the  case  with  one  half  the  plans  of  tuition  among  the  more  en- 
lightened nations.  Let  us  then  condescend  to  learn  from  them  this 
important  lesson. 

The  education  of  boys  is  thus  described  in  an  extract  from  one  of 
the  works  alluded  to. 

'  As  soon  as  the  child  can  make  use  of  his  hands  and  feet,  his 
father  puts  a  bow  and  arrow  into  his  hand,  that  he  may  acquire  dex- 
terity  in  the  use  of  those  weapons  by  shooting  at  a  target.  He  is 
also  exercised  in  throwing  stones  at  a  mark  by  the  sea-side,  or  else 
his  father  gives  him  a  knife  to  carve  playthings  with,  in  order  that 
the  ingenuity  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  kayak  may  be  ac- 
quired. Towards  his  tenth  year,  the  Greenland  youth  is  provided 
with  a  kayak,  and  taught  to  practise  rowing,  oversetting,  and  rising, 
fowling  and  fishing,  either  in  solitary  excursions,  or  in  company  with 
other  boys.  In  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  he  must  go  with  his 
father  to  catch  seals.  He  that  does  not  acquire  this  art,  is  despised 
to  the  last  degree,  and  is  obliged  to  subsist  on  women's  diet' 

The  education  of  females  is  similar  in  character,  and  is  briefly 
described  as  follows :— 
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*  Till  they  are  foarteen  years  old,  they  do  nothing  but  chatter,  sing, 
and  dance,  fetch  water,  or  perhaps  wait  on  a  child.  But  afterwards 
they  must  sew,  cook,  and  dress  leather;  and  when  they  advance 
farther  in  years  and  strength,  they  must  help  to  row  the  women's 
boat,  and  build  houses.' 

'  To  row  boats  and  build  houses '  then,  form  the  finish  of  a  young 
lady's  education  in  Greenland.  (How  different  the  state  of  the  sex  iu 
Christian  countries !) 

No  higher  aim  seems  contemplated  by  the  education  of  either  sex, 
than  merely  to  enable  them  to  procure  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
physical  wants.  Nothing  is  found  here  which  deserves  the  name  of 
intellectual  improvement ;  and  as  respects  religion  and  morals,  the 
case  is,  if  possible,  still  more  deplorable. 

Some  of  the  Moravian  brethren  have  long  been  devoted  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  instiuction  of  these  poor  people.  The  prac- 
tice of  catechising  was  first  introduced,  and  an  elementary  school  was 
then  commenced.  A  school  for  singing  was  also  established  soon 
after. 

'Every  morning  and  evening  they  prayed  with,  and  catechised 
these  poor  heathen ;  and  on  Sundays,  a  passage  out  of  the  Bible  was 
read  and  explained  to  them.  They  began  with  five  children.  Al- 
though the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  attention  of  their  Greenland  pupils, 
and  the  apathy  of  their  parents,  who  could  not  see  what  advantage 
was  to  be  derived  from  reading  and  writing,  rendered  the  manage- 
ment of  this  school  in  the  beginning  very  laborious,  yet  the  toil  of  the 
brethren  was  soon  amply  repaid ,^  and  much  satisfaction  was  experi- 
enced in  their  progressive  improvement.  On  Christmas  eve^  one 
hundred  and  five  of  the  young  of  the  flock  met  and  sung  a  hymn, 
with  cheerful  voices.  During  the  winter  of  1829,  the  school  meet- 
ings were  not  interrupted,  even  in  that  cold  climate ;  and  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  children,  in  reading  the  scriptures  and  hymns, 
was  exceedingly  pleasant.  In  every  family  there  were  some  of 
these  little  ones  who  instructed  and  edified  their  parents  and  other 
inmates,  by  reading  the  scriptures  and  singing  in  the  long  evenings. 
When  the  schools  were  closed  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  examina- 
tion proved  highly  satisfactory.' 

The  teachable  disposition  manifested  by  the  young  people  and 
children,  and  the  piety  of  their  demeanor,  afford  a  striking  contrast 
to  theii:  former  degraded  moral  condition  and  plan  of  education  ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  means  and  efforts  employed  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble Moravians,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  results  of  their  labors. 


Art.  IV. — ^Practical  Lesson. 

Lessof  V. — Objects.    Measures  of  Length. 

This  book,  we  have  said,  is  a  foot  long.  Here  is  Easy  Lessons ;  is 
that  a  foot  long  ?  '  No.*  Let  us  take  two  of  them,  and  place  them  on  the 
dictionary.    £&th  of  them  are  jnat  as  long  as  the  dictionaiy.    How  long 
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are  they  both  then  ?  <  A  foot'  How  long  is  one  of  them  ?  '  Half.'  Half 
what  ?  *  Half  a  foot'  Very  well.  Now  point  out  to  me  all  the  books  in 
the  room  that  are  just  half  a  foot  long.  Now  what  books  are  half  a  foot 
wide  ?  Are  there  any  half  a  foot  thick  ?  What  else  does.the  room  con- 
tain that  iq  just  half  a  foot  long,  besides  books  ?  What  half  a  foot  wide  ? 
What  hnlf  a  foot  high  ?     What  half  a  foot  thick  ? 

Let  us  find  something  a  quarter  of  a  foot  long.  Here  is  my  pen-knife. 
With  the  blades  shut  this  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  foot  in  length.  See  if 
you  can  find  any  thing  else  a  quarter  of  a  foot  long,  wide,  or  Uiick.  This 
great  dictionary  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  foot  thick.  Some  of  these  books 
are  about  a  quarter  of  a  foot  wide.  Some  of  your  fingers  are  of  the  same 
length. 

How  long  is  this  pin  ?  Is  it  a  foot  long  ?  *  Oh  no.'  Half  a  foot  ?  *  No.' 
A  quarter  of  a  foot  ?  *  No.'  We  will  lay  it  on  this  foot  rule.  It  extends, 
you  see,  from  that  mark  on  the  rule,  to  thai.  This  we  call  an  inch.  The 
pin,  then,  is  an  inch  long.  Now  you  know  how  much  an  inch  is,  do  you 
not  ?    *  Yes.' 

Here  are  more  pins.  Some  of  these  are  an  inch  long,  but  others  are 
more.  There  is  one  a  great  deal  more.  Here  is  a  piece  of  pencil,  and  a 
piece  of  Indian  rubber,  each  an  inch  long.  Here  is  a  rule  an  inch  wide. 
'The  rule  does  not  look  near  so  wide  as  the  pin  is  long.'  It  does  not; 
but  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  so,  when  we  lay  the  pin  across  it  *  It  is 
indeed.  How  strange  this  is.'  Heieafleryou  may  remember  that  a  thing 
which  is  long  and  slender,  appears  longer  than  it  really  is  ;  but  a  thing 
which  is  very  wide  or  thick,  appears  narrower  in  proportion.  . 

Let  us  find  something  which  is  two  inches  long.  Here  are  some  pen- 
cils, and  keys.  Tell  me  now  which  of  these  are  about  two  inches  long ; 
that  is,  twice  as  long  as  the  pin. — You  judge  very  correctly. 

Here  is  a  glass  ink-stand ;  look  at  this.  How  long  and  how  wide  is 
it  ?  '  It  does  not  look  twice  as  long  as  the  pin  ;  but  perhaps  it  is.  It  is 
indeed.'  It  is  two  inches  long  and  two  wide,  and  almost  two  high.  My. 
pen-knife  blade  is  also  two  inches  long.  Now  let  us  try  to  find  something 
which  is  three  inches  long.  Look  now  among  these  knives,  and  pencils, 
and  keys,  and  see  if  you  can  find  anything  of  the  kind.  <  Here  is  a  knife 
which  I  should  think  was  three  inches  long,  when  shut  but  it  is  the  very 
knife  which  you  said  was  a  quarter  of  a  foot  long.     What  can  that  mean?* 

It  means  that  a  quarter  of  a  foot  and  three  inches  are  the  same,  or  in 
other  words,  a  thing  which  is  three  inches  long,  is  a  quarter  of  a  foot  long. 
You  may  call  it  which  you  please  ;  three  inches,  or  a  quarter  of  a  foot 
But  let  us  think  what  things  are  about  as  long  as  the  pen-knife  handle. 
'  My  middle  fin?cr  is  about  Uiree  inches  long ; — ^yes,  both  middle  fingers ; 
and  your  little  nnger  ;  and — ^let  me  think, — the  great  dictionary  is  aboat 
three  inches  thick.  My  primer  too,  and  Easy  Lessons  are  about  three 
inches  wide — no  ; — Easy  Lessons  is  more  than  three  inches ;  it  is  almost 
four  inches.' 

Here  are  the  Testament  and  the  Introduction  to  the  National  Reader, 
how  wide  are  these ;  are  they  three  inches  ?  *  Oh,  a  great  deal  more ; 
they  are  much  wider  than  Easy  Lessons  ;  I  think  Uiey  are  four  inches  and 
a  half  wide.  Can  there  be  any  half  inches  ?'  Oh,  certainly,  and  I  am  glad 
you  have  thought  of  it  But  if  a  pin  is  an  inch  long,  tell  me  how  long 
half  an  inch  is  ?  *  Half  as  long  as  a  pin.'  But  how  long  is  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  for  there  are  quarter  inches  too?  *  A  quarter  as  long  as  a  pin.'  Will 
you  find  something  which  is  about  half  an  inch  lung,  and  something  too 
about'a  quarter  of  an  inch  ?  *  Your  pen-knife  handle  is  half  ao  inch  long, 
and  the  blade  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.'  Yon  mean  wide  rather 
than  long,  do  yoa  not?    'Yes.' 
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How  loDff  is  Easy  Lessons ;  how  many  inches  in  length,  I  mean  ?  *  You 
said  yesterday  it  was  half  a  foot  long,  and  also  your  Bible,  and  Jack  Hal- 
yard, and  the  primers.'  True ;  but  half  a  foot  is  the  same  as  a  certain 
number  of  inches.  Now  can  you  think  how  many  inches  half  a  foot  is  ? 
A  quarter  of  a  foot,  you  will  remember,  is  three  inches ;  two  quarters 
make  a  half,  you  know  ;  now  how  many  inches  make  half  a  foot?     *■  Six.' 

-  Tell  me  now  how  you  find  it  out.  *  Why,  a  quarter  of  a  foot  is  three 
inches  ;  then  two  quarters  are  six  inches,  for  three  and  three  make  six.' 
Very  well,  I  believe  you  understand  it.  This  lead  pencil,  for  example,  is 
jast  half  as  long  as  the  Dictionary  ;  now,  how  long  is  the  pencil  ?  '  Six 
inches,  or  half  a  foot.'  And  how  long  is  my  pen-knife  handle  ?  '  Three 
inches,  or  a  quarter  of  a  foot.' 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Commoiv  School  Teacher. 

*I  have  no  where  to  go  for  information  respecting  the  govemmerU  of 
youth,  or  to  incite  them  to  diligence  in  studVf  but  to  the  word  of  God.' 

*  It  is  a  daily  practice  with  me  to  brin^  before  my  charge  the  fact  that 
all  of  them,  if  they  live,  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  called  to  take  the  places 
of  their  parents  in  society,  and  act  for  tliose  who  will  then  be,  as  they  are 
now,  I  frequently  point  them  to  the  affairs  of  Congress,  and  suffer  them 
to  discuss  subjects  familiarly,  and  modestly  to  tell  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  the  proceedings,  but  always  with  a  reason.' 

The  Bible  is  the  first  study  in  the  morning.  Each  one  reads  a  verse, 
^d  then  a  familiar  conversation  takes  place  respecting  it,  both  of  doctrine 
%nd  history. 

In  Spelling,  every  word  is  explicitly  defined ;  and  a  part  of  those  who 
write,  put  one  of  the  words  into  a  sentence,  which  is  read  before  the 
whole  school. 

For  every  class  in  Geography,  there  is  a  monitor^  who  appoints  one  or 
two  to  perform  some  duty  relative  to  that  study  daily.  Two  pupils  are 
daily  appointed  to  draw  a  map  on  the  black  board,  before  which  the  class 
appear  to  recite.  All  then  have  their  attention  turned  toward  the  black 
board,  while  one  of  them  points  out  the  places  to^  which  the  question  re- 
fers. The  lesson  is  concluded  by  conversation  with  reference  to  some  of 
its  peculiar  parts. 

A  class  in  Arithmetic  are  summoned  to  recitation,  the  lesson  having 
been  prepared  before  hand.  The  number  of  the  sum  is  mentioned;  those 
who  are  prepared  to  attend  to  it,  raise  their  hands;  when  some  pupil 
named  by  myself,  or  an  assistant  pupil,  is  called  upon  to  give*  the  answer. 
He  is  soon  informed  whether  he  is  correct,  and  if  any  doubt  is  expressed, 
he  provos  his  work,  at  once,  on  the  black  board. 

AH  other  branches  are  attended  to  in  a  like  familiar  maimer.  No  cor- 
poral punishment  is  found  necessary. 


Report  or  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  New 

York.    Mads  to  the  Assembly,  January  10, 1832.     ^ 

There  are  no  public  documents  which  we  find  m^re  replete  with  important 
tactM  than  the  annual  official  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  operations  ot  a  school  sysUm,  whiclr  w  hsisB 
not  hesitated  to  believe  to  be  the  best  which  the  ^orld Jias  ever  saen,  and  whieh 
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•mbraees  at  present  more  than  half  a  million  of  children,  cannot,  it  eeems  to  ns, 
be  onintereating.  Bat  we  have  formerly  spoken  at  lenffth  of  ^  the  comparative 
value  of  the  New  York  system — and  of  its  adaptation  to  ue  condition  and  wants 
of  a  republican  community.  It  will  at  present  be  our  principal  object  to  elicit 
and  present  to  our  readers  the  more  important  faets  contained  in  the  report  which 
is  before  us. 

There  are  55  organised  counties,  and  793  towns  and  wards  in  the  State.  Re> 
turns  have  been  received  from  all  the  County  Clerks,  containing  copies  of  the 
commissioners'  reports  from  every  town  and  city  in  the  State* 

These  returns  show  that  there  are  9,333  school  districts  organised  in  the  state, 
and  that  of  this  number,  8,835  have  made  reports  to  the  town  commissioners,  ac- 
counting for  the  money  previously  received  by  the  districts,  and  showing  that  a 
school  had  been  taught  in  each  district,  for  at  least  three  months,  by  an  inspected 
teacher. 

The  number  of  children  in  that  state  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years,  De* 
cember  31st,  1830,  was  509,731,  of  whom  506,887  received  more  or  less  instruc- 
tion rthat  is,  were  enrolled)  in  the  schools  during  the  year;  and  8,835  schools 
were  kept  open  for  an  average  period  of  eight  months  out  of  the  12. 

The  whole  number  of  children  reported,  had  increased  during  the  year  1830, 
12,228,  ^nd  the  number  taught  had  increased  7,463. 

During  the  same  time,  2<M  districts  have  organised  schools  where  none  exist- 
ed before ;  and  270  new  districts  have  been  formed. 

There  are  six  counties  in  the  state  in  each  of  which  more  than  15,000  schol- 
ars are  annually  taught.  Including  those  six,  there  are  26  counties,  in  each  of 
which  more  than  10^)00  are  taught.  There  are  18  counties,  each  of  which  has 
more  than  200  schools  in  operation.  Several  of  these  have  250 ;  and  Oneida 
has  more  than  300,  including  20,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16. 

There  are  19  towns  which  report  more  than  1,500  scholars  taught  annually 
in  each.  Including  these,  there  are  128  towns,  in  each  of  which  more  than 
1,000  are  instructed ;  and  a  few  large  towns  report  more  than  2,000  on  the  rolls 
of  the  schools. 

Seventy  three  towns  have  20  or  more  schools  organised  in  each,  and  several  of 
these  have  more  than  30  districts.  i 

The  average  number  of  districts,  in  a  town  throughout  the  state,  is  about 
11 1-2.  The  average  number  of  scholars  instructed  in  the  districts  from  which 
returns  have  been  received,  is  about  57  for  each  school. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  for  teachers'  wages  alone,  in  the  state,  during  the 
year  ending  in  July  1831,  was  $617,578  09.  Of  this  sum  $100,000  were  pai^ 
from  the  State  Treasury,  $128,099  28  were  raised  by  a  tax  upon  Uie  property  ot 
the  several  towns;  andi  $16,786  71  were  derived  from  local  town  funds.  The 
towns  have  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  $28,099  38,  more  than  was  required  to 
entitle  them  to  the  amount  apportioned  from  the  state  fund. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  sum  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  over  and 
above  the  public  money,  amounted  to  $372,6S^;  that  is,  $25,874  81  more  than 
the  previous  year. 

It  is  also  seen  that  where  the  revenue  of  the  state  fund  pa^s  one  dollar  ftr 
teachers'  wages,  an  inhabitant  of  a  town,  by  a  tax  upon  his  property,  pays 

{1  28,  and  by  voluntary  contribution  in  the  school  district  where  he  resides, 
3  72  more,  for  the  same  object ;  and  the  local  fund  averages  about  16  cents  more. 
There  are  9,054  school  houses  in  the  state,  which  at  an  average  price  of 
$200  each,  make  a  capital  of  $1,980,800  ;  the  yearly  interest  of  which,  at  6  per 
cent,  would  be  $118,848.  The  annual  expense  for  school  books  is  suppooeu  to 
be  fifty  cents  for  each  scholar,  which  amounU  to  $253,443 ;  and  fuel  at  $10,  to 
each  school,  would  be  $90,840.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  there  is  an  annual  ex- 
penditure for  the  support  of  common  schools  of  more  than  $1,000,000 ;  gf  which 
the  State  treasury  pays  less  than  one  tenth. 


Stats  op  Ihstrdction  in  Rhode  Islakd. 
We  have  just  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  in  Rhode  Island,  of  which  President  Way  land 
was  Chairman,  *  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  condition  of  iclioohi*  in 
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that  State,  it  contains  many  interesting  facts,  obtained  by  means  of  circalars^ 
addressed  to  itidividuals  in  each  town — a  plan,  which  we  could  wish  to  see  em- 
braced in  every  state,  whose  intellectual  statistics  are  not  yet  ascertained — and 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  improving  the  means  of  instruction.  We  have 
only  room  to  insert  the  following  table  of  results. 

Whole  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State 

Whole  number  of  scholars  taught  in  them 170« 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 228 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed J  47 

Nnmber  of  schools  continued  through  the  year 20 

Average  time  of  the  others 3  months 

Whole  amount  appropriated  by  the  towns  for  the  support  of  schools  .      $11,490 

Amount  drawn  from  School  Fund   . $10,000 

Whole  amount  expended  for  support  of  public  schools  .     i|2L,490 

Number  of  private  schools  continued  through  the  year*  <  p     e   eacners         30 

Whole  number  of  scholars  taught  in  them  (exclusive  of  the  Friends'  fioarding* 

School,  Providencet)  .         .         .  ^ 3403 

Estimated  expense  of  the  private  schools  which  continue  through  the  year,  at 

twenty  dollars  per  scholar $68,040 

Estimated  expense  of  other  private  schools,  at  three  dollars  per  scholar    $13,335 

Total  estimated  expense  of  private  schools $81,375 

Sam  total  expended  for  support  of  schoob  for  one  year  $102,865 


Illinois  Lyckum. 

A  weekly  course  of  Lectures  has  lately  been  commenced  before  the  Illinois 
Lyceum  at  Vandalia.  The  introductory  Lecture  was  given  by  Judge  Hall,  the 
Eiditor  of  the  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine.  He  was  followed  by  JVfr  Jf|remiah 
Abbott,  *  On  Astronomy.'  The  next  was  bv  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  *  On  the  Earth  and 
the  Atmosphere.'  On  the  6th  of  May,  W.  L.^  D.  Erving,  Esq.  addressed  the 
aociety  <  On  the  Advantages  of  Free  Labor  over  that  derived  from  i^laves' ;  and 
on  the  13th,  Judge  Hall  delivered  a  lecture  *  On  the  Physiology  of  Plants.'  All 
these  performances  were  highly  creditable  to  the  gentlemen  enga^^ed,  and  profit- 
able to  the  numerous  audiences  who  attended  them.  The  public  mtereston  the 
subject  is  fast  increasing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Lectures  will  be  continued 
through  the  summer. 

Instruction  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  state  of  instruction  in  our  cities  is  a  subjectof  as  deep  interest  to  our  coun- 
try, as  the  condition  of  the  heart  in  the  human  body.  We  are  much  indebted  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  daily  schools  of  New  York,  for  a  pamphlet  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  although  not  of  recent  date,  contains  the  most  recent  account  which 
has  been  taken,  and  calls  forth  Serious  attention. 

A  census  was  taken  in  1829,  of  all  the  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  from  Col^mbia  College  to  the  smallest  Dame  or  Infant  school,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  then  instructed  was  24,952.  From  the 
result  of  this  census,  the  committee  of  the  Common  Council  conclude  that  there 
arsat  least  20,000  more  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  who  attend  no 
school  whatever ;— at  least  10,000  of  whom  are  growing  up  in  entire  ignorance. 

I'he  whole  number  of  schools  of  every  description  is  463.  Of  these,  432  are 
private  schools,  3  incorporated,  19  charity,  and  11  public  schools.  Of  the  432 
private  schools,  there  are  two  grades  of  master's  schools,  two  of  female's  schoob, 
male  and  female  minor  schools,  and  schools  for  colored  children. 

*  In  nearly  all  the  country  towns,  the  private  schools  correspond  very  nearly, 
both  in  number  and  scholars,  with  the  public  schools ;  or  they  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  public  schools,  continued  by  individual  subscription,  from  three  to 
six  months  each  year. 

f  This  flourishing  institution  contains  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  nxty 
scholars ',  four  male  and  four  fonude  toachen. 
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But  what  parent  or  teacher  would  be  satisfied  with  a  child's  pro- 
gress at  school,  merely  because  he  did  not  lost  anything  from  quarter 
to  quarter,  or  from  year  to  year  ?  Would  it  be  a  subjbct  of  much  self- 
congratulation,  that  the  child  know  as  much  at  the  end  of  the  term  as 
at  its  beginning  1  Or  what  rational  parent  would  be  satisfied  with 
one  whose  mind  should^  merely  grow  larger  from  term  to  term,  with- 
out acquiring  additional  strength; — ^that  could  recite  more  books, 
but  had  gained  no  judgment,  or  discretion,  or  common  sense,  by  the 
proce^es  of  instruction  ?  Who  would  not  pity  the  individual,  whose 
understanding  at  twelve,  should  be  the  same  as  when  an  infant  at 
four — and  in  whom  there  should  be  no  other  evidence  of  progress 
than  the  fact  that  his  memory  was  burdened  with  a  load  of  the  ideas 
of  others  ? 

Should  we  then  rest  satisfied  with  the  child's  physical  progress, 
merely  from  the  fact  that  he  grows  taller?  Should  not  his  strength 
also  increase  constantly  ?  It  certainly  should.  Not  only  should 
every  obstacle  be  removed  which  would  retard  the  efforts  of  nature 
to  developc  strength  and  vigor,  but  the  most  efficient  direct  raqans 
should  be  daily  used  to  give  not  only  to  the  physical  frame  as  a  whole, 
but  to  every  organ,  the  utmost  degree  of  strength  and  energy.  Nor 
should  these  eflbrts  be  limited  to  a  few  years  of  early  life.  So  long 
as  the  body  is  the  vehicle  of  an  immortal  mind  and  spirit,  so  long 
should  we  make  the  most  assiduous  and  untiring  exertion  to  give  it 
the  utmost  degree  of  vigor  and  healthful  activity  of  which  it  is 
susceptible. 

This  would  be  desirable,  even  were  it  our  highest  object  in  so 
doing,  to  increase  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  inseparable  from  a  full 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  firm  and  vigorous  health.  But  when  we 
consider  how  much  more  valuable  the  results  are  to  the  mental  and 
moral  being,  its  importance  is  enhanced  almost  beyond  the  powers  of 
description. 

The  body  of  an  individual,  in  whom  the  processes  of  nature  are 
not  thwarted  either  by  too  little  or  too  much  task-work,  or  too  much 
confinement, — who  has  labored  moderately  on  the  farm,  for  example  ; 
whose  lot  it  has  been  never  to  be  immured  within  the  walls  of  any 
prison ; — the  body,  I  say,  of  such  a  person,  in  this  climate,  actually 
increases,  oflen  in  size,  but  always  in  strength  and  vigor,  till  the  age 
of  thirty  five  or  forty.  This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  properly  the  age  of 
manhocNd,  physical  and  mental ;  and  he  whose  body  or  mind  becomes 
stationary  in  these  respects  at  a  much  earlier  period,  is  the  subject  of 
premature  development,  and  must  be  the  victim  of  its  consequences. 
No  person,  from  the  cradle  to  forty  years  of  age,  should  rest  satisfied 
to  have  his  health  remain  stationary  a  moment,  so  long  as  it  is  in 
his  power  to  render  it  otherwise. 

I  am  not  here  attempting  to  defend  that  fastidious  and  whimsical 
attention  to  the  subject  which  oflen  accompanies  the  dyspeptic,  and 
is  in  fact  a  prominent  symptom  of  his  disease,  but  a  rational  and 
manly  attention  to  the  formation  of  such  habits  as  will  not  only  pre- 
vent those  diseases  which  result  from  neglect,  but  when  they  shall 
become  universal,  greatly  change  the  as)MCt  of  the  whole  civilized 
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world.  I  question  if  there  is  another  principle,  which,  if  carried  out 
into  practice  in  all  its  bearings,  would  do  more  for  the  interests  of 
our  race. 

Instead  of  reaching  manhood  at  thirtyfive  or  forty,  and  then  re- 
maining stationary  to  sixty  before  we  begin  to  decline,  an  immense 
majority  of  mankind  become  stationary  at  twenty  five,  (and  many  at 
twenty),  and  at  forty  are  on  the  decline.  It  would  be  quite  within 
bounds  to  affirm,  that  upon  the  average  we  lose  ten  years  of  the  most 
efficient  period  of  life,  from  ignorance  or  inattention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  frame,  during  that  period  which  was  assigned 
by  the  Author  of  nature  for  this  purpose ;  and  besides  this,  render 
ourselves  less  efficient  and  happy  for  the  whole  subsequent  period  of 
our  earthly  existence. 


Art.  II. — On  the  Division  of  Labor  in  Common  Schools. 

[The  followinfir  is  an  extract  from  an  Address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Bish- 
op, before  the  Western  Academic  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  in  June  1831.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  particular  plan  here  recommended  to  the  '  West,' 
we  are  persuaded  our  readers  will  find  not  only  the  present  extract,  but  the 
whole  discourse,  replete  with  valuable  thoughts  on  the  subjects  of  education 
and  instruction.  It  was  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  ^Academic  Pioneer' 
— a  work  to  which  we  have  adverted  on  a  former  occasion.] 

Every  person  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  subject,  is 
convinced  that  the  state  of  our  common  schools  generally,  is,  by  no 
means,  corresponding  to  our  improvements  in  other  departments. 
But  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  things  should  continue  al- 
ways so.  The  same  kind  of  enterprise  which  has  converted  exten- 
sive forests  into  fruitful  fields,  and  which  has  studded  our  river  sides, 
and  valleys,  and  mountains,  with  villages  and  cities ;  and  which  has 
connected  the  distant  and  almost  inaccessible  points  with  easy,  and 
safe,  and  expeditious  modes  of  intercourse, — this  same  kind  of  en- 
terprise, if  only  properly  directed,  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  erect 
a  common  school,  of  a  new  and  a  superior  order,  in  every  village,  and 
in  every  settlement,  and  thus  put  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  religious 
improvement  of  a  high  standard,  within  the  reach  of  every  child,  and 
of  every  youth  in  the  land. 

No  additional  legal  enactments,  are  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
object.  Personal  and  voluntary  exertion  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Legislative  enactments,  with  respect  to  education,  are  pretty  much 
like  the  charters  which  were  given  by  the  European  sovereigns  to  the 
first  settlers  of  America.  Not  without  their  use,  in  their  own  proper 
place,  but  useful  only  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  of  no  use  what- 
ever, in  any  case,  without  extensive,  and  vigorous,  and  continued 
enterprise. 

In  the  case  of  common  school  education,  theory  and  practice  must, 
as  in  other  cases,  go  hand  in  hand.     Something  must  be  dene,  and 
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done  immediately.  Something  great  must  be  done.  It  must  corres- 
pond in  all  its  leading  features  with  the  other  improvements  of  the 
land.  To  continue  the  old  modes  and  be  stationary,  will  not  do,  any 
more  than  pack-saddles  and  flat-bottom  boats  would  now  be  sufficient 
lo  carry  on  the  communication  betwixt  Philadelphia  and  New  Or- 
leans. We  need,  and  we  must  have  action — extended,  vigorous, 
and  varied  action.  One  improvement  will  suggest  another.  Even 
mistakes  in  theory,  and  foolish  and  extravagant  plans  in  practice, 
will  have  their  use.  Individual  loss  and  temporary  embarrassment 
will,  in  the  result,  be  general  good ;  and  lead  to  solid,  and  lasting, 
and  national  benefit. 

In  comparing  the  state  of  education  in  our  common  schools,  with 
the  improvements  of  the  country  and  age,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
in  which  they  are  more  dissimilar  than  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labor.  Enter  almost  any  of  our  common 
schools,  and  you  will  find  one  man  teaching,  or  professing  to  teach, 
almost  every  thing  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  is  not  the  way 
in  which  business  is  done  in  any  other  department,  in  any  society 
which  is  the  least  advanced  above  the  savage  state.  The  perfection 
of  almost  every  mechanic  art,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  articles 
produced  by  that  art,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  division  and  subdivis- 
ion of  the  labor  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it — upon  the  common 
sense  principle,  that  one  man  can  attend  only  to  one  thing,  at  one 
time ;  and  that  he  who  is  to  be  perfect,  or  is  to  rise  to  eminence  in 
any  one  thing,  must,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  devote  his  life  exclusively 
to  that  one  thing. 

A  common  school,  to  be  efficient,  and  to  correspond  with  the  other 
improvements  of  the  age,  ought  to  be  divided  into  distinct  de- 
partments. 

In  one  department  ought  to  be  taught,  and  taught  only,  the  alphabet, 
including  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and  dipthongs,  and  words 
of  fi'om  one  to  four  syllables.  In  a  second  department,  ought  to  be 
taught  Arithmetic,  from  Notation  to  the  Single  Rule  of  Three.  In 
a  third,  I  would  put  Reading,  and  Spelling,  and  English  Grammar, 
and  Penmanship.  In  b.  fourth,  I  would  put  Geography,  with  Sacred 
History,  and  the  History  of  the  United  States.  And  in  a  Jifth  de- 
partment, I  would  put  all  the  higher  branches  of  Arithmetic,  with  the 
Elements  of  General  History,  and  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

The  advantages  of  having  some  such  distinct  departments,  would 
be  these :  1st.  The  elements  of  every  distinct  article  would  thus  be 
presented  to  the  young  mind,  distinctly  and  clearly  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  most  of  cases,  every  thing  would  be  fully  understood,  from  the 
very  beginning.  2.  A  habit  of  forming  clear  and  distinct  concep- 
tions, would  thus  be  early  acquired.  The  common  mode  of  teaching 
children,  is  extremely  unfavorable  to  this  important  branch  of  mentd 
discipline.  3.  A  competent  teacher  would,  under  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind,  give  a  great  deal  more  instruction  on  any  one  subject 
Within  a  given  time,  than  in  the  ordinary  mode,  and  with  a  great  deal 
,   less  animal  exhaustion. 
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It  is  believed  that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable. ^ 

In  a  city  or  village  where  there  must  be  a  number  of  schools,  and 
some  of  them  nearly  within  sound  of  each  other,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary for  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  than  to  put  these  schools 
\ipon  the  same  footing  with  the  mechanic  arts,  or  'with  the  retail 
stores.  Let  every  man  deal  in  his  own  article,  and  keep  always  on 
hand  the  best  of  the  kind  in  his  line  of  business,  and  he  will  soon 
have  an  abundance  of  custom,  and  be  able  to  command  his  own 
price.  One  teacher  may,  indeed,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary, 
teach  all  that  is  included  in  the  above  enumeration ;  but  let  him  have 
distinct  hours,  and  distinct  parts  of  the  day  for  every  department,  and 
let  the  particular  time  devoted  to  that  particular  department,  be  fully 
and  faithfully  employed. 

In  a  country  neighborhood,  where  there  can  be  only  one  school, 
there  may  be  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind ;  but  all  these  would  soon  give  way  to  a  steady  and 
efficient  system. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  improvement  of  children, 
and  of  young  people,  generally,  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hours  that  they  are  confined  to  their  books.  Every  person  under  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve,  ought  to  sleep  fully  the  one  half  of  his  time; 
and  he  ought  to  spend  other  six  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  healthy 
and  playful  exercise.  Under  this  broad  principle,  had  I  the  manage- 
ment of  a  common  country  school,  I  would  not,  unless  for  the  sake 
of  punishment,*  keep  any  scholar,  under  the  age  of  ten,  in  the  school 
room  more  than  two  hours  at  one  lime.  My  rule  would  be,  *  be  busy 
and  get  your  lessons  well,  during  the  stndy  hour  or  houFs,  and  you 
shall  play  the  one  half  of  your  time.'  Under  this  general  rule  I 
would  spend,  if  necessary,  six  or  eight  hours  daily  ;  but  I  would 
never  have  any  one  pupil  in  the  school  room  more  than  two  hours  at 
one  time  ;  and  I  would  always  have  all  that  were  in  the  room  togeth- 
er attending  to  the  same  thing.  And  in  this  way,  I  am  ])ersuaded, 
both  upon  general  principles,  and  from  numerous  experiments,  that 
as  much  may  be  taught  and  learned  in  three  months,  as  is  usually 
taught  and  learned,  in  the  common  mode,  in  one  year. 

Let  us  now  connect  a  plan  of  this  kind  with  a  remark  already 
made.  It  has  been  said  that  in  such  a  state  of  society,  as  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  free  states  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  learning 
and  information,  and  mental  culture  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  peculiar  to  colleges  and  universities,  may  be  incorporated 
with  all  the  mechanical,  and  commercial,  and  field,  and  household 
labor  of  the  region. 

Suppose  a  mode  of  instruction  can  be  introduced  by  which  as 
much  knowledge  and  improvement  may  be  communicated  to  chil- 
dren and  young  people,  in  three  months,  as  has  hitherto  been  com- 
municated in  one  year  ;  and  suppose,  also,  that  this  mode  of  instruc- 

*  Nor  do  we  believe,  that  upon  reflection,  he  would  resort  to'  it  as  a  pumsh^ 
flient.    The  effects  would  be  decidedly  unhappy. 

46* 
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tion  requires  only  one  half  the  number  of  hours  of  daily  attend- 
ance that  the-  present  modes  require ;  suppose  all  this,  and  then  all 
the  boys  and  girls  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen,  may  without 
any  inconvenience  be  employed  in  some  profitable  manual  labor, 
from  three  to  four  hours  daily,  while  they  are  attending  the  English 
school  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  in  this  way,  not  only  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  would  be  formed,  and  cherished,  and  perfected, 
but  a  sufficiency  in  most  cases,  would  be  earned  by  the  scholar 
himself,  to  meet  nearly  all  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

Add  to  all  these  suppositions,  that  there  is  an  infant  school  in  eve- 
ry promising  village,  and  that  in  every  second  or  third  county,  there 
shall  be  an  Academy,  in  which  shall  be  taught  Algebra  and  Geometry, 
and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  the  majority  of  the  youth 
of  our  land,  may  assist  their  parents  to  a  considerable  extent  in  car- 
rying on  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  family,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
fourteen  years  of  age,  may  acquire  an  education  equal  to  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  necessary  for  admission  into  College. 


Art.  hi. — ^Education  in  Gkeenland. 

We  have  been  both  amused  and  instructed  by  a  Review  of  two 
works  on  Greenland  Missions,  in  the  British  Sunday  School  Teach- 
er's Magazine. 

Nothing  interested  us  more  than  the  scheme  of  the  native  Green- 
landers  for  educating  the  rising  generation.  Their  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  obviously  adapted  to  the  ultimate  station  they  have  to  fill, — 
a  preparation  for  life, — which,  as  the  Reviewer  very  justly  suggests, 
-  is  not  the  case  with  one  half  the  plans  of  tuition  among  the  more  en- 
lightened nations.  Let  us  then  condescend  to  learn  from  them  this 
important  lesson. 

The  education  of  boys  is  thus  described  in  an  extract  from  one  of 
the  works  alluded  to. 

'  As  soon  as  the  child  can  make  use  of  his  hands  and  feet,  his 
father  puts  a  bow  and  arrow  into  his  hand,  that  he  may  acquire  dex- 
terity  in  the  use  of  those  weapons  by  shooting  at  a  target.  He  is 
also  exercised  in  throwing  stones  at  a  mark  by  the  sea-side,  or  else 
his  father  gives  him  a  knife  to  carve  playthings  with,  in  order  that 
the  ingenuity  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  kayak  may  be  ac- 
quired. Towards  his  tenth  year,  the  Greenland  youth  is  provided 
with  a  kayak,  and  taught  to  practise  rowing,  oversetting,  and  rising, 
fowling  and  fishing,  either  in  solitary  excursions,  or  in  company  with 
other  boys.  In  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  he  must  go  with  his 
father  to  catch  seals.  He  that  does  not  acquire  this  art,  is  despised 
to  the  last  degree,  and  is  obliged  to  subsist  on  women's  diet' 

The  education  of  females  is  similar  in  character,  and  is  briefly 
described  as  follows : — 
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*  Till  they  are  fourteen  years  old,  they  do  nothing  but  chatter,  sing, 
and  dance,  fetch  water,  or  perhaps  wait  on  a  child.  But  afterwards 
they  must  sew,  cook,  and  dress  leather;  and  when  they  advance 
farther  in  years  and  strength,  they  must  help  to  row  the  women's 
boat,  and  build  houses.' 

' To  row  boats  and  build  houses'  then,  form  the  finish  of  a  young 
lady's  education  in  Greenland.  (How  different  the  state  of  the  sex  iu 
Christian,  countries !) 

No  higher  aim  seems  contemplated  by  the  education  of  either  sex, 
than  merely  to  enable  them  to  procure  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
physical  wants.  Nothing  is  fouud  here  which  deserves  the  name  of 
intellectual  improvement ;  and  as  respects  religion  and  morals,  the 
case  is,  if  possible,  still  more  deplorable. 

Some  of  the  Moravian  brethren  have  long  been  devoted  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction  of  these  poor  people.  The  prac- 
tice of  catechising  was  first  introduced,  and  an  elementary  school  was 
then  commenced.  A  school  for  singing  was  also  established  soon 
after. 

'Every  morning  and  evening  they  prayed  with,  and  catechised 
these  poor  heathen ;  and  on  Sundays,  a  passage  out  of  the  Bible  was 
read  and  explained  to  them.  They  began  with  five  children.  Al- 
though the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  attention  of  their  Greenland  pupils, 
and  the  apathy  of  their  parents,  who  could  not  see  what  advantage 
was  to  be  derived  from  reading  and  writing,  rendered  the  manage- 
ment of  this  school  in  the  beginning  very  laborious,  yet  the  toil  of  the 
brethren  was  soon  amply  repaid,  and  much  satisfaction  was  experi- 
enced in  their  progressive  improvement.  On  Christmas  eve^  one 
hundred  and  five  of  the  young  of  the  flock  met  and  sung  a  hymn, 
with  cheerful  voices.  During  the  winter  of  1829,  the  school  mee1>- 
ings  were  not  interrupted,  even  in  that  cold  climate;  and  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  children,  in  reading  the  scriptures  and  hymns, 
was  exceedingly  pleasant.  In  every  family  there  were  some  of 
these  little  ones  who  instructed  and  edified  their  parents  and  other 
inmates,  by  reading  the  scriptures  and  singing  in  the  long  evenings. 
When  the  schools  were  closed  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  examina- 
tion proved  highly  satisfactory.' 

The  teachable  disposition  manifested  by  the  young  people  and 
children,  and  the  piety  of  their  demeanor,  afford  a  striking  contrast 
to  theii:  former  degraded  moral  condition  and  plan  of  education  ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  means  and  efforts  employed  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble Moravians,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  results  of  their  labors. 


Art.  IV. — ^Practical  Lesson. 

Lessof  V. — Objects.    Measures  of  Length. 

This  book,  we  have  said,  is  a  foot  long.  Here  is  Easy  Lessons ;  is 
that  a  foot  long  ?  '  No.'  Let  us  take  two  of  them,  and  place  them  on  the 
dictionary.    £&th  of  them  are  jost  as  long  as  the  dictionaiy.    How  lon^ 
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are  they  both  then  ?  *  A  foot'  How  long  is  one  of  them  ?  *  Half.'  Half 
what  ?  *  Half  a  foot.'  Very  well.  Now  point  out  to  me  all  the  books  in 
the  room  that  are  just  half  a  foot  lon^.  Now  what  books  are  half  a  foot 
wide  ?  Are  there  any  half  a  foot  thick?  What  else  doesthe  room  con- 
tain that  i^  just  half  a  foot  long,  besides  books  ?  What  half  a  foot  wide  ? 
What  half  a  foot  high  ?     What  half  a  foot  thick  ? 

Let  us  find  something  a  quarter  of  a  foot  long.  Here  is  my  pen-knife. 
With  the  blades  shut,  this  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  foot  in  length.  See  if 
you  can  find  any  thing  else  a  quarter  of  a  fool  long,  wide,  or  thick.  This 
great  dictionary  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  foot  thick.  Some  of  these  books 
are  about  a  quarter  of  a  foot  wide.  Some  of  your  fingers  are  of  the  same 
length. 

How  long  is  this  pin  ?  Is  it  a  foot  long  ?  *  Oh  no.'  Half  a  foot  ?  *  No.' 
A  quarter  of  a  foot  ?  *  No.'  We  will  lay  it  on  this  foot  rule.  It  extends, 
you  see,  from  that  mark  on  the  rule,  to  that.  This  we  call  an  inch.  The 
pin,  then,  is  an  inch  long.  Now  you  know  how  much  an  inch  is,  do  you 
not  ?    *  Yes.' 

Here  are  more  pins.  Some  of  these  are  an  inch  long,  but  others  are 
more.  There  is  one  a  great  deal  more.  Here  is  a  piece  of  pencil,  and  a 
piece  of  Indian  rubber,  each  an  inch  long.  Here  is  a  rule  an  inch  wide. 
'The  rule  does  not  look  near  so  wide  as  the  pin  is  long.'  It  does  not; 
but  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  so,  when  we  lay  the  pin  across  it.  *  It  is 
indeed.  How  strange  this  is.'  Heieafler  you  may  remember  that  a  thing 
which  is  long  and  slender,  appears  longer  than  it  really  is  ;  but  a  thing 
which  is  very  wide  or  thick,  appears  narrower  in  proportion.  , 

Let  us  find  something  which  is  two  inches  long.  Here  are  some  pen- 
cils, and  keys.  Tell  me  now  which  of  these  are  about  two  inches  long ; 
that  is,  twice  as  long  as  the  pin. — You  judge  very  correctly. 

Here  is  a  glass  ink-stand ;  look  at  this.  How  long  and  how  wide  is 
it  ?  *  It  does  not  look  twice  as  long  as  the  pin  ;  but  perhaps  it  is.  It  is 
indeed.'  It  is  two  inches  long  and  two  wide,  and  almost  two  high.  My. 
pen-knife  blade  is  also  two  inches  long.  Now  let  us  try  to  find  something 
which  is  three  inches  long.  Look  now  among  these  knives,  and  pencils, 
and  keys,  and  see  if  you  can  find  anything  of  the  kind.  *  Here  is  a  knife 
which  I  should  think  was  three  inches  long,  when  shut,  but  it  is  the  very 
knife  which  you  said  was  a  quarter  of  a  foot  long.     What  can  that  meanr 

It  means  that  a  quarter  of  a  foot  and  three  iuches  are  the  same,  or  in 
other  words,  a  thin^  which  is  three  inches  long,  is  a  quarter  of  a  foot  long. 
You  may  call  it  which  you  please  ;  three  inches,  or  a  quarter  of  a  foot. 
But  let  us  think  what  things  are  about  as  long  as  the  pen-knife  handle. 
*  My  middle  finger  is  about  three  inches  long  ; — ^yes,  both  middle  fingers ; 
and  your  little  finger  ;  and — let  me  think, — the  great  dictionary  is  about 
three  inches  thick.  My  primer  too,  and  Easy  Lessons  are  about  three 
inches  wide — no  ; — Easy  Lessons  is  more  than  three  inches  ;  it  is  almost 
four  inches.' 

Here  are  the  Testament,  and  the  Introduction  to  the  National  Reader, 
how  wide  are  these ;  are  they  three  inches  ?  <  Oh,  a  great  deal  more ; 
they  are  much  wider  than  Easy  Lessons  ;  I  think  tliey  are  four  inches  and 
a  half  wide.  Can  there  be  any  half  inches  ?'  Oh,  certainly,  and  I  am  glad 
vou  have  thought  of  it.  But  if  a  pin  is  an  inch  long,  tell  me  how  long 
half  an  inch  is  ?  *■  Half  as  long  as  a  pin.'  But  how  long  is  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  for  there  are  quarter  inches  too?  *  A  quarter  as  long  as  a  pin.'  Will 
you  find  something  which  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  something  too 
about'a  quarter  of  an  inch  ?  *  Your  pen-knife  handle  is  half  an  inch  long, 
and  the  blade  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.'  You  mean  wide  rather 
than  long,  do  yon  not?    *Yes.' 
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How  lonff  is  Easy  Lessons ;  how  many  inches  in  length,  I  mean  ?  *  You 
said  yestercfay  it  was  half  a  foot  long,  and  also  your  Bible,  and  Jack  Hal- 
yard, and  the  primers.'  True ;  but  half  a  foot  is  the  same  as  a  certain 
namber  of  inches.  Now  can  you  think  how  many  inches  half  a  foot  js  ? 
A  quarter  of  a  foot,  you  will  remember,  is  three  inches ;  two  quarters 
make  a  half,  you  know  ;  now  how  many  inches  make  half  a  foot?    ^  Six.' 

Tell  me  now  how  you  find  it  out  *  Why,  a  quarter  of  a  foot  is  three 
inches  ;  then  two  quarters  are  six  inches,  for  three  and  three  make  six.' 
Very  well,  I  believe  you  understand  it.  This  lead  pencil,  for  example,  is 
jost  half  as  long  as  the  Dictionary  ;  now,  how  long  is  the  pencil  ?  ^  Six 
inches,  or  half  a  foot.'  And  how  long  is  my  pen-knife  handle  ?  '  Three 
inches,  or  a  quarter  of  a  foot' 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Common  School  Teacher. 

*  I  have  no  where  to  go  for  information  respecting  the  rovemmeni  of 
youth,  or  to  incite  them  to  diligence  in  stuah/,  but  to  the  word  of  God.' 

'It  is  a  daily  practice  with  me  to  bring  before  my  charge  the  fact  that 
all  of  them,  if  they  live,  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  called  to  take  the  places 
of  their  parents  in  society,  and  act  for  those  who  will  then  be,  as  they  are 
now.  I  frequently  point  them  to  the  affairs  of  Congress,  and  suffer  them 
to  discuss  subjects  familiarly,  and  modestly  to  tell  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  the  proceedings,  but  always  with  a  reason.' 

The  Bible  is  the  first  study  in  the  morning.  Each  one  reads  a  verse, 
fmd  then  a  familiar  conversation  takes  place  respecting  it,  both  of  doctrino 
^d  history. 

In  Spelling,  every  word  is  explicitly  defined ;  and  a  part  of  those  who 
write,  put  one  of  the  words  into  a  sentence,  which  is  read  before  the 
whole  school. 

For  every  class  in  Geography,  there  is  a  monitor,  who  appoints  one  or 
two  to  perform  some  duty  relative  to  that  study  daily.  Two  pupils  are 
daily  appointed  to  draw  a  map  on  the  black  board,  before  which  the  class 
appear  to  recite.  All  then  have  their  attention  turned  toward  the  black 
board,  while  one  of  them  points  out  the  places  to' which  the  question  re- 
fers. The  lesson  is  concluded  by  conversation  with  reference  to  some  of 
its  peculiar  parts. 

A  class  in  Arithmetic  are  summoned  to  recitation,  the  lesson  having 
been  prepared  before  hand.  The  number  of  the  sum  is  mentioned;  those 
who  are  prepared  to  attend  to  it,  raise  their  hands;  when  some  pupil 
named  by  myself,  or  an  assistant  pupil,  is  called  upon  to  give*  the  answer. 
He  is  soon  informed  whether  he  is  correct,  and  if  any  doubt  is  expressed, 
he  proves  his  work,  at  once,  on  the  black  board. 

AH  other  branches  are  attended  to  in  a  like  familiar  manner.  No  cor- 
poral punishment  is  found  necessary. 


Report  of  the  Scperintehdent  of  Commok  Schools  of  the  State  of  New 

York.     Made  to  the  Assembly,  Ja?(uary  10, 1832.     ^ 

There  are  no  public  document  which  we  find  m1>re  replete  with  important 
focU  than  the  annual  official  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Dchools 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  operations  or  a  school  systim,  which  we  hfrF* 
not  hesitated  to  believe  to  be  the  best  which  the  vorld-has  ever  seen,  and  whieh 
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embnees  at  present  more  than  half  a  million  of  children,  cannot,  it  aeemi  to  as, 
be  nninteresting.  But  we  have  formerly  spoken  at  length  of  ^  the  comparative 
▼alae  of  the  New  York  system — and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  condition  and  wants 
of  a  republican  community.  It  will  at  present  be  our  principal  object  to  elicit 
and  present  to  our  readers  the  more  important  facts  contained  in  the  report  which 
is  before  us. 

There  are  55  or^nised  counties,  and  793  towns  and  wards  in  the  State.  Re- 
turns  have  been  received  from  all  the  County  Clerks,  containing  copies  of  the 
commissioners'  reports  from  every  town  and  city  in  the  State « 

These  returns  show  that  there  are  9,333  school  districts  organised  in  the  state, 
and  that  of  this  number,  8,835  have  made  reports  to  the  town  commissioners,  ac- 
counting for  the  money  previously  received  by  the  districts,  and  showing  that  a 
school  had  been  taught  in  each  district,  for  at  least  three  months,  by  an  inspected 
teacher. 

The  number  of  children  in  that  state  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years,  De- 
cember 31st,  1830,  was  509,731,  of  whom  506,887  received  more  or  less  instruc- 
tion rthat  is,  were  enrolled)  in  the  schools  during  the  year ;  and  8,835  schools 
were  aept  open  for  an  average  period  of  eight  months  out  of  the  12. 

The  whole  number  of  children  reported,  had  increased  during  the  year  1830, 
12,228,  4nd  the  number  taught  had  mcreased  7,463. 

During  the  same  time,  2^  districts  have  organised  schools  where  none  exist- 
ed before  ;  and  270  new  districts  have  been  formed. 

There  are  six  counties  in  the  state  in  each  of  which  more  than  15,000  schol- 
ars are  annually  taught.  Including  those  six,  there  are  26  counties,  in  each  of 
which  more  than  10,000  are  taught.  There  are  18  counties,  each  of  which  has 
more  than  200  schools  in  operation.  Several  of  these  have  250 ;  and  Oneida 
has  more  than  300,  including  20,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16. 

There  are  19  towns  which  report  more  than  1,500  scholars  taught  annually 
in  each.  Including  these,  there  are  128  towns,  in  each  of  which  more  than 
1,000  are  instructed ;  and  a  few  large  towns  report  more  than  2,000  on  the  rolls 
of  the  schools. 

Seventy  three  towns  have  20  or  more  schools  organised  in  each,  and  several  of 
these  have  more  than  30  districts.  \  ' 

The  average  number  of  districts,  in  a  town  throughout  the  state,  is  about 
11  1-2.  The  average  number  of  scholars  instructed  in  the  districts  from  which 
returns  have  been  received,  is  about  57  for  each  school. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  for  teachers'  wages  alone,  in  the  state,  during  the 
year  ending  in  July  1831,  was  $617,578  09.  Of  this  sum  $100,000  were  paid 
from  the  State  Treasury,  $128,099  38  were  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  property  oif 
the  several  towns;  and  $16,786  71  were  derived  from  local  town  funds.  The 
towns  have  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  $28,099  38,  more  than  was  required  to 
entitle  them  to  the  amount  apportioned  from  the  state  fund. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  sum  paid  for  teachers'  wafes,  over  and 
above  the  public  money,  amounted  to  $372,6SK2;  that  is,  $25,874  81  more  than 
the  previous  year. 

It  is  also  seen  that  where  the  revenue  of  the  state  fund  pays  one  dollar  fiv 
teachers'  wages,  an  inhabitant  of  a  town,  by  a  tax  upon  his  property,  pays 
$1  28,  and  by  voluntary  contribution  in  the  school  district  where  he  residei, 
^  72  more,  for  the  same  object ;  and  the  local  fund  averages  about  16  cents  more. 

There  are  9,054  school  houses  in  the  state,  which  at  an  average  price  of 
$200  each,  make  a  capital  of  $1,980,800  ;  the  yearly  interest  of  which,  at  6  pcf 
cent,  would  be  $118,^8.  The  annual  expense  for  school  books  is  sopposea  to 
be  fifty  cents  for  each  scholar,  which  amounts  to  $253,443 ;  and  fuel  at  $10,  to 
each  school,  would  be  $90,840.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  there  is  an  annual  ex- 
penditure for  the  support  of  common  schools  of  more  than  $1,000,000 ;  qf  which 
the  State  treasury  pays  less  than  one  tenth. 


State  of  IifSTRucTioN  in  Rhode  Islakd. 

We  have  just  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  in  Rhode  Island,  of  which  President  Way  land 
was  Chairman,  *  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  condition  of  idiooli*  in 
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that  State.  Jt  contains  many  interesting  facts,  obtained  by  means  of  circolart. 
addressed  to  itidividuals  in  each  town — a  plan,  which  we  could  wish  to  see  em- 
braced in  every  state,  whose  intellectual  statistics  are  not  yet  ascertained — and 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  improving  the  means  of  instruction.  We  have 
only  room  to  insert  the  following  table  of  results. 

Whole  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State 

Whole  number  of  scholars  taught  in  them ]70S 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  228 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed J47 

Namber  of  schools  continued  through  the  year UO 

Average  time  of  the  others 3  months 

Whole  amount  appropriated  by  the  towns  for  the  support  of  schools  .      ^11,490 

Amount  drawn  from  School  Fund    .  SlO,000 

Whole  amount  expended  for  support  of  public  schools  $21,490 

Namber  of  private  schools  continued  through  the  year*  J  J*'"©t«^»ier8         ^ 

Whole  number  of  scholars  taught  in  them  (exclusive  of  the  Friends'  Boarding 

School,  Providencet)  .         .         .  ^ 3403 

Estimated  expense  of  the  private  schools  which  continue  through  the  year,  at 

twenty  dollars  per  scholar $68,040 

Estimated  expense  of  other  private  schools,  at  three  dollars  per  scholar    $13,335 

Total  estimated  expense  of  private  schools $81,375 

Som  total  expended  for  support  of  schools  for  one  year  $102,865 


Illiitois  Lyckum. 

A  weekly  course  of  Lectures  has  lately  been  commenced  before  the  Illinois 
Lyceum  at  Vandalia.  The  introductory  Lecture  was  driven  by  Judge  Hall,  the 
Eioltor  of  the  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine.  He  was  followed  by  Air  Ji^remiah 
Abbott,  *  On  Astronomy.'  The  next  was  by  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  *  On  the  Earth  and 
the  Atmosphere.'  On  the  6th  of  May,  W.  L^  D.  Erving,  Esq.  addressed  the 
society  *  On  the  Advantages  of  Free  Labor  over  that  derived  from  i^laves' ;  and 
on  the  13th,  Judge  Hall  delivered  a  lecture  *  On  the  Physiology  of  Plants.'  All 
these  performances  were  highly  creditable  to  the  gentlemen  engaged,  and  profit- 
able to  the  numerous  audiences  who  attended  them.  The  pubnc  mtereston  the 
subject  is  fast  increasing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Lectures  will  be  continued 
through  the  summer. 

Instructiow  in  the  Citt  of  New  York. 

The  state  of  instruction  in  our  cities  is  a  subject  of  as  deep  interest  to  our  coun- 
try, as  the  condition  of  the  heart  in  the  human  body.  We  are  much  indebted  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  daily  schools  of  New  York,  for  a  pamphlet  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  although  not  of  recent  date,  contains  the  most  recent  account  which 
Ins  been  taken,  and  calls  forth  Serious  attention. 

A  census  was  taken  in  1829,  of  all  the  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  from  Colpmbia  College  to  the  smallest  Dame  or  Infant  school,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  then  instructed  was  24,952.  From  the 
result  of  this  census,  the  committee  of  the  Common  Council  conclude  that  there 
are, at  least  20,000  more  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  who  attend  no 
school  whatever ;— at  least  10,000  of  whom  are  growing  up  in  entire  ignorance. 

I'he  whole  number  of  schools  of  every  description  is  463.  Of  these,  432  are 
private  schools,  3  incorporated,  19  charity,  and  11  public  schools.  Of  the  432 
private  schools,  there  are  two  grades  of  master's  schools,  two  of  female's  schools, 
male  and  female  minor  schools,  and  schools  for  colored  children. 

*  In  nearly  all  the  country  towns,  the  private  schools  correspond  very  nearly, 
both  in  number  and  scholars,  with  the  public  schools ;  or  they  may  he  consid- 
ered as  the  public  schools,  continued  by  individual  subscription,  from  three  to 
six  months  each  year. 

t  This  flourishing  institution  contains  on  an  averagSi  one  hundred  and  sixty 
■cholan ;  four  male  and  foor  female  teachers. 
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The  first  gnde  of  master's  schools  inclades  also  hoarding  schools.  These  are 
for  preparing  joung  men  for  college.  Thej  are  25  in  number,  and  are  flourish- 
ing. 

The  second  mde  of  master's  schools  inclades  pupils  of  both  sexes.  In  them 
are  taught  the  nigher  branches  of  English,  Mathematics,  and  Foreign  language. 
There  are  97  of  this  class,  most  of  which  are  good. 

Of  the  first  grade  of  female  schools,  there  are  35.  The  pupils  are  taught  the 
higher  branches  of  English,  Music,  Drawing,  and  Foreign  languages.  These 
are  all  good  schools,  and  many  of  them  superior. 

There  are  92  female  schools  of  the  second  grade ;  in  which  are  taught  Arith- 
metic, GeoOTaphy,  Grammar,  Needlework,  &c.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  in 
good  condition. 

The  minor  schools,  143  in  number,  are  confined  to  Reading,  Writing,  with 
a  little  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic.  About  half  are  taught  by  male, 
and  half  by  female  teachers.  .  Some  of  these  are  in  a  good  condition,  but  the 
majority  are  bad  or  indifferent. 

Four  of  the  schools  for  colored  children  are  taught  by  teachers  of  color,  and 
two  by  whites.     They  are  well  conducted. 

Of  these  432  private  schools,  nearly  one  half  the  pupils  are  confined  to  the 
first  elements,  and  with  the  exception  of  52,  all  are  more  or  less  elementary. 
Only  1,292  are  in  the  dead  or  foreign  languages ;  and  492  in  mathematics. 

There  are  199  principal  and  140  assistant  male  teachers ;  and  233  principal 
and  119  assistant  female  teachers. 

There  are  three  only  of  the  Incorporated  Schools  ;  embracing  1081  pupils. — 
These  are  under  the  care  of  three  male  and  thiee  female  principal  teachers,  and 
eleven  male  and  twelve  female  assistants. 

The  Charity  Schools  are  nineteen  in  number,  employing  nine  principal  male 
teachers,  sixteen  principal  female  teachers,  and  five  feinale  assistants. 

In  the  eleven  Public  Schools  there  are  eleven  male  and  twelve  female  princi- 
pak,  and  ten  male  and  twelve  female  assistants.  ' 


Sunday  School  Teachers'  CoirrEirTioir. 
The  Convention  of  Sunday  School  Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  Conduct- 
ors, which  was  recently  proposed,  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  thft 
first  Wednesday  of  October  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 


NOTICE. 

The  Comparative  asd  Akalttical  Reader. 

Mr  S.  W.  Seton,  of  New  York,  the  indefiitieable  superintendent  of  the  City 
Schools  in  that  place,  has  recently  prepared  what  he  terms  a  Comparative  and 
Analytical  Alphabet,  principally  designed  for  Infant  School  Teachers,  with  a 
view  to  render  this  difficult  and  too  often  slow  and  irksome  task  of  the  pupil 
at  once  simple,  rapid,  intelligible,  and  agreeable.  It  consists  of  two  larfe 
sheets,  on  one  of  which  the  largre  letters  or  capitals,  and  on  the  other  the  small 
letters,  are  aiudyzed.  The  capitals  have  been  reduced  to  a  classifimtion  of  three 
letters,  viz.  V  I  O  ;  and  the  small  letters  to  four,  1  n  ▼  o  ;  with  a  few 
exceptions  or  irregularities.  The  letters  are  exhibited  on  the  card  on  a  larce 
scale,  and  the  analysis  made  clear  by  having  eacti  elementary  principle  or  a 
different  color.  Thus,  i  is  painted  blue  in  all  its  combinations,  as  in  the  main 
stroke  of  the  L,  T,  K,  E,  F,  P,  B,  D,  R;  and  O  in  its  various  combinations  is 
yeUaw. 

The  plan  is  certainly  ingenious  ;  experience  only  can  decide  how  far  it  may 
be  useful  in  its  application  to  the  schools  for  which  it  is  intended.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly interesting  to  see  those  who  prepare  elementary  books,  at  last  conde«- 
cendmg  to  do  that  which  never  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  act  of  con- 
descension at  all — to  smooth  the  asperities,  and  remove  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  learner  at  the  first  steps  of  his  progress.  Too  long — by  fiir — have  the 
in&nt  and  the  nursery,  and  the  infantile  mind  and  tool  been  wknottt  entutif 
overlooked ;  and  our  best  and  noblest  •fhtU  been  wasted  or  n— rW  Wi*Ud  OA 
thoM  who  aio  alroodj  spoiled. 
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Art.  I. — ^Monitorial  Schools. 

Remarks  on  the  '  extent  to  which  the  Monitorial  System  is  advisa- 
hie  and  practicable  in  Common  Schools  J 

C0MMUKIC4TED  TO  THE  AMERICAN  LyCEUM.      Bt   WaLTER  R.   JoHNSOK. 

As  the  practicability  of  any  system  of  education  seems  to  be  the 
first  consideration  in  determining  whether  it  be  advisable,  it  will  be 
most  consistent  with  the  natural  order  of  things  to  examine  that  point 
before  we  speak  of  the  other. 

To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  combining  two  things, 
mnd  to  discover  their  congeniality,  we  must  know  something  of  the 
nature  of  each,  and  of  the  circumstances  favorable  or  adverse  to  the 
saccess  of  our  attempt. 

The  '  monitorial  system*  is  variously  understood,  and  as  variously 
applied,  by  different  persons  who  have  had  occauon  to  describe  it  in 
theory,  or  to  employ  it  in  practice.  Hence  has  arisen  much  over- 
weening confidence  on  the  one  hand,  and  much  unfounded  prejudice 
on  the  other.  As  things  extremely  different  in  their  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances are  thus  oflen  designated  by  the  same  name,  and  as  we 
have  not  introduced  into  our  language  terms  sufficiently  distinctive, 
to  mark  the  species  and  varieties  in  this  general  denomination  of 
schools,  the  liability  to  error  and  misconception  must  evidently  be 
great  and  perplexing. 

The  same  remark  may,  with  some  limitation,  be  applied  to  the  term 
common  schools.  When  by  this  term  is  meant  a  class  of  establish- 
ments, intended  to  convey  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  instruction, 
and  embracing  various  classes  of  children,  but  still  continuous  in 
their  existence  and  operation,  we  shall  be  able  to  predicate  concern- 
ing them,  propositions  which  do  not  by  any  means  belong  to  those 
ephemeral  establishments,  which  passing  by  the  same  name,  are  in 
fact  wholly  different  in  character  and  action.  In  the  latter  class  of 
schools  the  duration  of  a  teacher's  connection  with  ftis  pupils  is  limited 
to  a  period  varying  from  six  to  sixteen  weeks.  And  as  they  are  in 
many  cases  totally  unknown  to  each  other  previous  to  this  brief  con- 
nection, it  is  not  surprising,  however  unfortunate,  that  even  this  should 
be  deemed  too  long  by  both  parties. 

And  where  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  season  of  teaching  wit- 
nesses a  return  of  the  same  teacher  to  a  given  district,  and  of  the 
same  classes  to  receive  his  instructions,  still  the  long  interval  of  busy 
occupation  has,  in  all  probability,  interrupted  or  destroyed  the  chain 
of  associations  which  had  existed  on  the  previous  occasion.  Conse- 
quently, any  peculiar  arrangements  for  facilitating  the  labors  of 
teacher,  or  increasing  the  attainments  of  pupils,  are  to  be  commenced 
anew;  and  the  elements  and  details  of  a  system  to  be  created  from 
the  same  chaotic  mass  as  at  first. 
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That  the  whole  duty  of  teaching  and  governing  a  large  number  of 
pupils  of  different  ages,  capacities,  and  attainments,  on  the  ordinary 
method,  should  be  devolved  upon  a  single  individual,  is  of  itself  so 
obviously  irrational,  impolitic  and  uneconomical,  that  were  it  not  for 
its  frequent  occurrence,  we  could  hardly  suppose  that  the  discern- 
ment and  the  interest  of  our  citizens  would  allow  them  to  counte- 
nance the  waste  of  time  and  money  which  the  plan  evidently  in- 
volves. 

We  might  also  presume  that  methods  of  supplying  the  defects  un- 
der which  the  plan  alluded  to  confessedly  labors,  would  be  eagerly 
sought,  and  that  when  discovered,  these  would  be  perse veringly  fol- 
lowed, until  their  excellences  and  defects  had  been  minutely,  thor- 
oughly, and  fairly  scanned. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  that  this  has  not  been  the  case 
with  the  system  of  monitorial  instruction.  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances have  conduced  to  this  result.  It  will  suffice,  briefly,  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  them. 

1.  The  prejudice  of  Education. — The  method  pursued  with  the 
teacher  when  he  was  himself  a  scholar,  is  generally  that  which  he 
roost  readily  adopts  when  entering  on  the  business  of  instruction  ;  es- 
pecially if  without  previous  training  to  the  duties  of  a  teacher. 

2.  The  opposition  of  interest. — Those  who  have  only  the  means 
and  implements  suited  for  carrying  on  instruction  in  the  ancient 
manner,  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  furnish  new  arrangements. 
This  cause  has,  it  is  believed,  sometimes  prevailed  even  where  the 
gain  was  clearly  demonstrable. 

3.  The  limited  views  of  teachers. — Methods  of  instruction  in  use 
beyond  their  own  walls,  or  at  least  beyond  their  neighborhood,  are 
seldom  deemed  worthy  of  investigation.  The  business  of  teaching, 
us  generally  conducted,  has  perhaps  a  tendency  to  narrow  and  con- 
fine the  thoughts  and  energies  of  those  who  embark  in  it  Or  if  on 
some  rare  occasion  a  visit  is  paid  1o  another  school,  a  difference  in 
discipline  or  instruction,  whatever  may  be  its  superiority,  is  apt  to  be 
looked  upon  rather  with  an  unfavorable  eye. 

4.  The  use  which  has  been  made  of  monitorial  instruction. — It  has 
been  applied  in  many  instances  to  afford  a  cheap  and  imperfect  sort 
of  instruction  to  the  poor  as  a  distinct  class  of  society,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  estimation  in  which  that  kind  of  public  provision  is 
held,  has  declined,  the  system  of  instruction  which  must,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  exceedingly  defective  under  these  circumstances, 
has  unjustly  been  charged  with  evils  which  belong  rather  to  the  ex- 
terior concerns — to  the  legislative  enactments — than  to  the  interior  ar- 
rangement of  the  establishment  wherein  it  exists. 

5.  The  low  estimation  in  which  Education  itself  is  held. — It  has 
been  the  misfortune  of  monitorial  instruction  to  be  attempted  in  sev- 
eral instances  in  communities,  in  which  but  little  of  the  true  spirit  of 
education  generally  prevailed.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  nei- 
ther parents  nor  children  could  duly  realize  the  value  of  an  improve- 
ment which  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  what  could  before  have  been  obtained. 
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It  does  not  full  within  the  purpose  of  the  present  essay  to  enter 
into  any  extended  disquisition  upon  the  merits  of  monitorial  instruct 
tion.  A  particular  application  only  of  the  system  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

It  may  i^ot,  however,  be  amiss  to  refer  to  tlie  fact  that,  under  one 
form  or  another,  the  spirit  of  monitorial  or  mutual  instruction  has 
been  applied  to  nearly  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  Thus  in 
primary  and  other  common  schools,  we  have  the  elements  of  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  and  various  other  rudimental  branches ;  in  many  higher 
seminaries  we  have  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages 
taught  on  this  system.  In  some  colleges,  the  philosophical  and  ethical 
classes  have  been  made  to  realize  important  benefits  from  a  modifi* 
cation  of  this  method,  and  even  in  certain  Universities  the  sciences 
of  law  and  medicine  are  believed  to  employ  in  their  service,  a  class 
of  auxiliaries  to  the  professors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  for  the  medical 
or  law  students  precisely  what  the  monitor  of  a  common  school  would 
do  for  his  class,  namely,  to  examine  them  on  the  topics  of  the  lec- 
tures, and  prepare  them  for  future  examinations  by  the  professors 
themselves.  In  the  numerous  theological  seminaries  of  the  country, 
the  essence  of  mutual,  if  not  of  monitorial  instruction  is  understood  lo 
exist,  and  every  truly  literary  club  connected  with  any  of  our  higher 
institutions  is  ostensibly  founded  on  the  basis  of  mutual  improvement 
by  mutual  instruction.  It  may  be  added  that  in  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  moral  and  of  biblical  knowledge,  the  directors  of  Sunday 
schools  are  oflcn  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  more 
advanced  members  to  assist  in  hearing  the  exercises  of  the  younger 
pupils ;  and  finally,  if  the  numerous  bodies,  of  which  the  assembly  now 
addressed,  is  the  central  organ,  be  not  so  many  schools  of  mutual  in- 
struction they  fail  of  their  best  and  most  commendable  purpose. 

The  only  question,  then,  as  to  the  practicability  of  introducing 
monitorial  instruction  into  common  schools,  appears  to  be, — how  far 
will  the  nature  of  their  organization  comport  with  that  systematic, 
continued,  and  vigorous  action  which  this  system  requires,  in  order 
that  a  competent  number  of  well  qualified  teaching  monitors  should 
be  always  ready  to  aid  their  own  teacher.  The  extent  to  which  the 
system  can  be  admitted,  as  well  as  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  its 
action,  will  be  much  limited  by  the  temporary  duration  of  many  es- 
tablishments. It  cannot  therefore  be  expected  that  we  should  at- 
tempt to  prescribe  an  uniform  course  or  routine  of  operation.  That 
will  be  found  in  the  manuals  to  which  teachers  can  resort,  or  in  the 
schools  which  they  will  naturally  desire  to  visit  in  preparing  for  the 
responsible  stations  which  they  are  to  occupy. 

In  the  mechanical  parts  of  reading  and  spelling,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  found  practicable  to  select  within  a  very  short  time  from  the 
commencement  of  a  school,  a  sufficient  number  from  among  the  best 
scholars  in  those  branches,  to  aid  in  the  exercises  of  such  as  are  less 
advanced ;  but  in  no  department,  even  the  most  simple  and  easy, 
would  a  judicious  teacher  place  a  monitor  over  a  class,  until,  by  re* 
peated  individual  examinations,  and  by  intimate  acquaintance  with 
his  personal  character^  he  had  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  thi| 
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youth  in  question  was  entitled  to  confidence.  Not  only  should  the 
"  individual  so  examined  and  found  worthy,  be  in  actual  possession  of 
the  knowledge  and  stability  to  merit  his  teacher's  approbation,  but 
he  should  have  that  sobriety  of  character,  and  good  repute  among  his 
fellow  students,  which  may  command  their  respect  aind  attachment 
Xhese  qualifications  arc  of  course  to  be  expected  in  youth  only  in  a 
certain  degree,  proportionate  to  tlieir  age  and  advancement.  Nor  can 
they  be  known  by  the  teacher  to  exist,  until  after  the  lapse  of  some 
days,  and  even  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  his  school.  Hence 
it  would  in  every  case  be  better  for  the  teacher  intending  to  adopt  the 
monitorial  system,  to  give,  by  himself,  all  the  instruction  for  the  first 
few  weeks,  until  he  should  have  become  acquainted  with  his  schol- 
ars, their  dispositions,  manners,  and  previous  attainments  ;  after 
which  he  may,  as  a  mark  of  confidence,  allow  a  class  to  be  taught 
an  additional  lesson  under  one,  whom  by  a  similar  mark  of  confidence 
he  may  designate  for  the  office  of  superintending  their  recitation. 

The  plan  thus  commenced  may  be  extended  as  numbers  and  qual- 
ifications admit ;  but  the  authority  delegated  to  the  monitor  should  at 
first  be  very  little,  extending  to  the  mere  mechanical  duty  of  hearing 
a  lesson  which  has  been  prescribed  by  the  teacher  himself,  and  of 
reporting  to  him  the  state  of  preparation,  and  the  general  intelligence 
of  each  member  of  his  division  in  regard  to  the  performance  under 
examination.  If  the  same  class  have  been  previously  examined  on 
the  same  lesson  by  the  teacher  himself,  the  record  of  the  monitor 
will  show  how  far  the  judgment  of  the  latter  can  be  relied  on.  At 
subsequent  exercises,  after  having  received  the  report  of  a  monitor 
upon  the  state  of  preparation  of  a  class  which  he  had  not  himself 
previously  examined,  the  teacher  may  go  over  the  lesson  with  the 
monitor's  notes  before  him,  and  aii^certain  the  degree  of  fidelity  with 
which  the  report  has  been  made. 

The  branch  with  which  it  seems  most  suitable  to  commence  moni- 
torial instruction  is  reading,  both  because  it  is  most  easily  directed  by 
a  monitor,  because  it  keeps  his  attention  and  that  of  his  class  con- 
stantly engaged,  and  because  it  is  one  on  which  sufficient  time  can- 
not generally  be  bestowed  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  duties. 
Whenever  opportunity  will  allow,  the  monitor  should  read  the  whole 
exercise  over  to  his  teacher  immediately  before  going  to  his  division, 
and  should  be  questioned  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  be  master 
of  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  comprehend  the  whole 
matter  of  the  piece.  He  should  however  have  a  dictionary  at  hand 
while  instructing  his  class,  especially  if  the  reading  be  in  language 
that  may  require  definition,  in  order  to  be  furnished  witli  an  imme- 
diate cesource  to  satisfy  inquiries, — to  settle  doubtful  points  of  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  of  pronunciation. 

The  class  should  at  first  be  small,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
seven  members.  It  should  not,  however,  be  so  much  reduced,  as  to 
fail  of  creating  and  sustaining  the  requisite  interest  and  emulation. 
It  may  be  at  first  formed  by  taking  from  the  head  of  a  second  or  third 
class  of  the  school,  such  a  number  as  shall  be  found  most  assiduous  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  branch  of  study.    The  monitor  should  of  coarsr 
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be  taken  from  a  higher  class.  The  time  allotted  to  a  mouitor's  ex- 
-ercise  ought  to  be  no  longer  than  the  interest  can  be  fully  sustained 
without  the  appearance  of  languor.  From  30  to  45  minutes  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient 

The  next  branch  to  which  the  monitorial  method  is  applicable,  is 
spelling,  which  may  be  very  profitably  pursued  under  a  monitor,  as 
an  immediate  repetition  of  what  has  been  done  under  the  care  of  the 
inaster.  The  class  should,  in  addition  to  the  operation  of  repeating 
4he  distinct  utterance  of  every  word  proposed  by  the  monitor,  and 
giving  the  separate  as  well  as  combined  pronunciation  of  the  sylla- 
<bles,  be  allowed  each  to  propose  in  succession,  words  selected  ^om 
the  lesson  to  a  higher  scholar  in  the  class,  naming  the  individual  to 
whom  the  question  is  to  be  put,  and  taking  rank  of  the  respondent 
when  found  deficient.*  The  head  scholar  is  of  course  precluded  from 
questioning,  but  liable  to  be  questioned,  by  any  one  below. 
'  The  class  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  writing,  if  practi- 
cable, every  word  which  they  are  required  to  ^pell,  and  even  of  writ- 
ing as  exercises  in  orthography,  such  sentences  or  passages  as  their 
age  and  attainments  will  permit.  When  written  on  slate  or  paper, 
the  performance  of  each  scholar  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
one  immediately  below  him  for  examination,  that  of  the  lowest  scholar 
being  carried  to  the  head  of  the  class.  In  this  way  every  scholar 
will  examine  another's  work.  A  strict  scrutiny  will  thus  be  insured, 
and  if  each  be  called  upon  at  the  close  of  his  examination  to  read 
aloud  all  the  corrections  which  he  has  found  necessary,  an  effectual 
check  will  be  provided  against  imfair  or  trivial  corrections.  This 
exercise  may  also  be  followed  by  mutual  questions,  requiring  single 
words,  or  sentences  from  the  lesson,  to  be  written  and  submitted  to 
the  party  proposing  the  question.  Besides  embodying  the  essence  of 
»daily  practice  in  life,  this  method  is  recommended  by  the  interest  it 
creates  and  keeps  alive  among  the  pupils,  and  by  the  quick  percep- 
tion of  errors  ^i  orthography  which  it  renders  habitual.  It  fully  de- 
velopes  the  active  powers,  prevents  listlessness  and  ennui,  and  proves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  though  quickness  of  parts,  activity,  and^ 
industry  will  generally  prove  successful,  yet  that  no  powers  or  efforts 
can  place  an  individual  beyond  the  range  of  fallibility.  Should 
trivial  or  irrelevant  questions  be  put,  the  monitor  will  deprive  the  pu- 
pil who  puts  theoi,  of  his  right  of  question. 

The  dictionary  of  the  monitor  will  now  be  put  in  frequent  requisi- 
tion to  settle  doubtful  points  of  orthography  or  of  definition,  and  the 
superior  judgment  of  the  teacher  should  be  ever  accessible  to  an  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  monitor.  Where  books  of  reference 
can  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  pupils,  the  teacher  will  generally, 
instead  of  giving  an  arbitrary  decision,  refer  the  parties  to  such 
sources  of  information,  as  will  afford  all  needed  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. This  will  by  degrees  accustom  the  scholars  to  habits  of  re- 
search, and  prompt  an  inquiring  spirit. 

*  It  may  be  necesnary  to  state  to  Uiote  not  familiar  with  the  methods  of  mu> 
tual  instruction,  that  they  may  be  employed  withont  the  use  of  competition,  by 
thtme  who  exclude  this  principle  from  their  schools. — Ed. 
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In  G^o^aphy,  much  assistance  may  be  rendered  by  monitors.  The 
first  steps,  however,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  entrusted  to  the  guid- 
ance of  any  but  a  skillul  master.  But  in  repetitioD,  with  a  free  use 
of  maps,  a  youth  already  well  versrd  in  the  subject,  maybe  employed 
with  great  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

As  the  facts  of  this  science  are  almost  infinite  in  number,  compared 
with  the  abstract  principles,  the  memory  is  of  necessity  far  niore 
concerned  and  exercised  than  the  judgment,  or  any  other  of  the  ac- 
tive faculties.  ^  Many  methods  of  application  will  doubtless  suggest 
themselves,  in  which  the  various  visible  illustrations  of  this  department 
afforded  by  the  maps,  may  be  employed  to  fix  on  the  minds  of  thb 
pupils  the  facts  in  question. 

Frequent  repetition  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  necessary  than  in 
connection  with  this  branch  of  study.  To  be  ready  to  lay  one's  fin- 
ger without  hesitation  on  a  town,  an  island,  a  mountain,  the  source 
or  the  mouth  of  a  river, — to  trace  boundaries,  latitudes  and  longitudes 
on  a  map,  whether  of  large  or  of  small  proportions,  is  believed  to  be 
an  acquisition  of  rare  occurrence,  and  one  which  clin  be  attained 
only  by  much  practice  and  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  same  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface.  The  pupils  may,  in  this  subject,  likewise,  be  ex- 
ercised on  the  mutual,  as  well  as  on  the  monitoriaJ  plan.  Each  hold- 
ing his  school  atlas  before  him,  may  be  required,  when  the  monitor 
refers  to  a  place,  or  mentions  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  lesson,  to 
point  to  it,  and  present  the  map  immediately  to  the  inspectbn  of  the 
pupil  next  below  him,  holding  the  atlas  so  that  the  other  can  readily 
observe  the  correctness  of  his  indication.  At  the  same  time  he  will 
direct  his  own  eye  to  that  of  the  pupil  next  above.  Should  the  latter 
fail  to  point  out  the  place  named,  the  former  may  show  it  and  be  al- 
lowed a  credit  or  a  place,  according  to  the  system  of  rewards  estab- 
lished in  the  school. 

The  foregoing  are  intended  merely  as  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  commence  operations  on  the 
monitorial  plan.  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  brief  essay,  to  trace  the 
application  of  monitorial  instruction  into  a  detail  of  methods  for  every 
particular  branch.  Employed  with  judgment  and  good  sense,  it  may 
be  equally  useful  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  penmanship,  and 
the  elements  of  practical  geometry,  as  in  any  of  the  three  branches 
already  mentioned. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  and  illustrations,  the  following  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn : 

1 .  The  monitorial  system  is  practicable  io  every  common  school 
which  continues  in  operation  long  enough  to  give  the  teacher  a  full 
acquaintance  with  his  pupils,  and  to  inspire  that  ardor  for  knowledge, 
which  will  lead  them  to  look  upon  their  exercises  with  pleasure,  and 
the  means  of  increased  attainments  as  privileges. 

2.  The  portions  of  teaching  in  which  maturity  of  judgment  is  less 
-  required  than  assiduous  devotion  to  prescribed  duties,  in  other  words, 

the  mere  mechanical  parts  of  every  subject,  are  capable  of  being  pur- 
sued or  repeated  under  a  monitor,  with  profit  and  success,  bdh  to  him' 
self  and  to  hia 
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3.  It  is  practicable  so  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem as  to  gain  a  very  great  addition  to  the  value  of  instructions  im- 
parted by  adult  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  all  the  real  or 
supposed  objections  urged  against  its  adoption. 

'1  hese  objections,  it  may  be  added,  have  in  a  great  measure  been 
set  forth  by  persons  who  had  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  or  thry  have  been  urged  against,  not  the  legitimate  use,  but 
the  obvious  abuse  of  a  thing  in  itself  excellent. 

4.  It  is  practicable  to  maintain,  under  the  monitorial  system,  as 
thorough  discipline  as  under  any  other  arrangement.  But  order  in 
the  two  cases  will  not  consist  in  precisely  the  same  rules  and  observ- 
ances ;  just  as  llie  discipline  or  an  army,  or  of  any  other  community 
laboring  for  a  common  object,  and  for  mutual  benefit,  will  differ  from 
that  of  a  convent  where  silence  may  reign  indeed,  while  useful  activity 
is  banished. 

5.  The  progress  of  youth  may  be  rendered  not  only  more  rapid 
(for  that  alone  would  be  a  doubtful  recommendation),  but  also  more 

^  certain,  and  their  attainments  more  thorough  under  this  system,  than 
on  the  plan  generally  pursued  in  common  schools.  This  assertion, 
the  result  of  much  experience,  is  readily  perceived  to  be  in  diametri- 
cal opposition  to  the  specious,  but  unfounded  dogma,  that '  boys  can- 
not  teach  boi/s,^ — a  dogma  on  which  misrepresentation  has  often 
seized  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  utter  impracticability  of  teaching 
on  this  system, — a  dogma,  however,  which  is,  if  possible,  far  more 
remote  from  the  truth,  than  that '  men  cannot  teach  men,* 

6.  Should  any  deem  it  impracticable  to  incite  the  indolent  to  in- 
dustry and  fidelity  when  under  the  monitor,  or  to  restrain  the  fntracta^ 
ble  from  acts  of  petty  mischief  and  the  consequent  confusion,  let  such 
be  retained  if  they  must  be  continued  in  the  school,  wholly  under  the 
immediate  instruction  of  a  master,  and  not  allowed  the  advantage  of 
prosecuting  the  additional  study,  or  of  gaining  the  additional  credit 
which  the  introduction  of  a  monitorial  class  will  permit  to  its  members. 

7.  In  most  exercises  it  will  be  found  practicable  for  the  monitorial 
class  or  classes,  to  carry  on  their  exercises  within  the  apartment 
allotted  to  study  and  the  instructions  of  the  master  himself  No 
unbecoming  vociferation  >vhich  can  interfere  with  the  regular  duties 
of  the  school,  is  at  all  a  necessary  concomitant  of  such  recitations. 
It  should,  however,  be  strictly  enjoined,  on  both  monitor  and  pupils, 
to  suppress  the  voice  as  much  as  possible  in  speaking,  to  avoid  dis- 
turbance. In  defect  of  compliance  with  this  requisition,  the  monitor 
may  be  privately  reminded  of  the^  fault,  and  if  it  appear  intentional, 
the  functions  of  his  office  may  be  suspended  or  wholly  removed. 
A  pupil  may  be  sent  from  the  class  for  a  first  offence,  or  wholly  re- 
moved from  it  for  repeated  violations  of  this  necessary  restriction. 
The  quick  eye  of  an  experienced  teacher  will  readily  distinguish  be- 
tween the  activity  of  business,  and  the  irregular  action  accompanying 
idle  conversation,  even  though  both  should  be  carried  on  in  a  whisper. 

The  subject  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  connected  with  school 
discipline  in  general,  does  not  come  within  the  purpose  of  this  essay. 
But  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  matter  so  far  aq  to  indicate  the 
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nature  of  the  rewards  connected  with  monitorial  instruction.  These, 
1  am  inclined  to  think,  should  all  be  of  a  nature  to  influence  the 
moral  sense,  the  honor,  or  the  emulation  of  the  scholar.  Mercenary 
motives  are  among  the  worst  which  can  be  presented  to  youth  in  con- 
nection with  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  the  attempt  to  coerce 
attention  to  the  duties  of  a  class,  by  violence  from  the  monitor,  can 
never  long  succeed.  A  far  better  course  is  to  exclude  the  negligent 
and  disorderly  from  such  classes,  and  reward  the  attentive  by  marks 
of  merit  given  by  the  monitor,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are 
ever  subject  to  the  revision  and  correction  of  the  teacher,  if  on  exami- 
nation they  shall  be  found  defective.  The  faithful  monitor  may  be 
rewarded  in  a  similar  manner ;  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher, 
may  be  compensated  with  the  privilege  of  pursuing  some  branches  of 
study  not  embraced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  school.  In  this 
manner  will  intellectual  and  moral  merit  meet  an  intellectual  and 
moral  reward ;  the  privilege  of  partaking  the  higher  pleasures  of  edu- 
cation, will  be  reserved  for  those  who  manifest  a  disposition  to  prize 
and  improve  them. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  let  the  monitorial  system  be  admitted 
so  far  as  to  give  the  adult  teacher  all  the  aid  which  it  is  capable  of 
affording,  but  not  to  diminish  the  amount  of  his  own  instructions.  It 
should,  in  no  instance,  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  talents  and 
information  which  ought  to  be  possessed  by  the  master,  much  less  to 
supply  his  deficiencies  in  dignity  or  authority.  It  should  never  be 
committed  to  the  weak  and  indolent,  and  should  never  be  expected  to 
create  knowledge^  or  even  to  insure  its  acquisition,  except  so  far  as  it 
can  prompt  inquiry,  and  lead  to  the  sources  of  information.  Let  it  be 
employed  to  invigorate  effort,  but  not  merely  to  give  an  air  of  activity, 
which,  afler  all,  may  be  little  more  than  useless  bustle  and  formality. 

Neither  the  teacher,  the  patriot,  nor  the  philanthropist,  would  wish 
for  the  adoption  of  monitorial  instruction  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  seeming  education  to  the  poor,  which,  in  reality,  only  serves  to 
degrade  their  condition,  augment  their  dependence,  and  enable  the 
rich  to  begin  thus  early  to  prescribe  their  future  destiny,  and  mar, 
rather  than  brighten,  their  prospects  in  life ;  a  proceeding  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  sentiments  of  freemen,  and  opposed  to  the  ear- 
liest practice  of  our  pilgrim  fathers. 

Finally,  let  not  the  monitorial  system  be  attempted  in  a  community 
not  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of 
education.  Otherwise  there  will  be  danger  that  the  duty  of  monitors 
will  be  performed  with  little  spirit,  and  less  efficiency ;  and  that  the 
prejudices  of  parents  will,  through  ignorance  or  artful  misrepresenta- 
tion, be  enlisted  in  direct  opposition  to  their  true  interests.  The  task 
of  Sisyphus  would  be  enviable,  compared  to  that  of  a  teacher  under 
these  circumstances. 
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AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

[ciRCULikR.] 

The  first  anniversary  of  this  new  institution  terminated  its  sittings 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  the  present  month. 

The  number  of  delegates  in  attendance — the  essays  produced  and 
read — the  oral  communications  of  members  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  illustrative  of  the  state  of  education,  and  of  the  inter- 
ests of  learning  and  morality  in  their  respective  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— together  with  the  presence  of  several  learned  foreigners,  from 
Bome  of  whom  communications  were  received — all  tend  to  inspire  the 
belief  that  the  American  Lyceum  may  become  eminently  serviceable  N 
in  collecting  and  diffusing  information  on  matters  intimately  connect- 
ed with  our  national  harmony  and  prosperity. 

Several  of  the  essays  which  were  read  at  the  anniversary,  and  oth- 
ers since  received  by  the  Executive  Committee,  arc  deemed  to  be 
worthy  of  extensive  distribution. 

There  are  no  subjects  within  the  range  of  elementary  and  practi- 
cal education— of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  culture  of  the 
youth  of  our  country — that  may  not  be  treated  of  by  those  persons  in 
any  part  of  the  Union,  who  are  best  qualified  to  write  upon  them,  and 
whose  productions,  presented  and  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, may,  when  approved,  be  extended  in  the  form  of  pamphlets, 
tracts,  or  treatises,  to  the  constituent  country,  town,  and  village  Ly- 
ceums, and  to  every  member  of  the  National  Institution. 

An  agency  may  thus  be  created,  which  will  render  this  institution  . 
not  only  national  and  patriotic,  but  which  will  enable  it  to  fulfill  all 
the  objects  of  an  American  Society  **  for  the  diffusion  of  use- 
ful KNOWLEDGE." 

This  agency  may  be  extended,  as  far  as  circumstances  may  render 
it  expedient,  to  Mexico  and  South  America. 

It  may  co-operate,  on  terms  of  reciprocal  benefit,  with  any  Euro- 
pean Society,  of  a  similar  beneficent  character. 

The  publications  of  the  institution  may  be  distributed  at  cost,  or 
below  cost,  if  funds  should  be  obtained  to  justify  such  a  reduction. 

Lyceums  in  all  parts  of  the  country  may  participate  in  the  advanta- 
ges of  this  concentration  of  knowledge  and  effort,  in  proportion  to 
the  funds  which  they  may  contribute. 

Essays  produced  at  any  Lyceum,  auxiliary  to  the  American  Ly- 
ceum, may  be  forwarded  to  its  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  if  ap- 
proved at  its  annual  meeting,  or  by  the  Executive  Committee)  may  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  an  extent  correspondent  with  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  institution. 

The  following  constitutional  regulations  for  obtaining  the  funds  in- 
dispensable to  the  successful  operation  of  the  American  Lyceum,  was 
adopted  at  the  late  anniversary  meeting :  . 

Any  person  paying  to  the  Treasurer  9100,  shall  be  a  life  Director 
of  the  institution.  ' 
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Any  person  paying  $20,  shalJ  become  a  life  member. 

Any  person  paying  $3  annually,  shall,  when  elected  by  the  Execu- 
five  Committee,  be  a  member  during  the  continuance  of  such  annual 
payment. 

Those  to  whom  this  circular  is  sent,  if  they  approve  of  the  objects 
of  the  institution,  are  respectfully  invited  to  become  either  donors, 
members,  or  directors,  and  to  forward  their  benefactions  to  William 
Forrest,  Treasurer,  City  of  New  York,  and  information  of  this  fact 
to  Theodore  Dwight,  jr.  Corresponding  Secretary. 

By  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee^ 

J.  GRISCOM,  Chairman. 
Wm;  B.  Kinnet,  Recording  Secretary. 

New  York,  May  27th,  1832. 
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American  School  Agents'  Societt^ 

A  Society  to  promote  the  caase  of  Education  by  schmrf  Agencies  and  eirenit 
teachers,  was  formed  at  Andover,  Mass.,  on  the  13th  of  Jaly,  1832,  to  be  desici* 
nated  by  the  name  of  '  The  American  School  Agents'  Society.'     From  the  «^ 
ficial  report  of  the  proceedings,  as  published  in  the  JoiiOmal  of  Haraanity,  we 
learn  that  the  following  officers  were  duly  elected  :-— 
Sanuei.  Farrar,  Esq.,  President 
S.  R.  Hall,  Vice  President. 
MiLo  P.  Jewett,  Recording  Secretary. 
JosiAH  HuLBRooK,  first  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Directors. — Rev.  Professor  Emerson,  of  Andoyer ;  Thomas  Clark,  Lowell ', 
F.  A.  Barton,  Andover ;  Reed  Wilkinson  }  Osgood  Johnson,  Andoyer ;  W.  C. 
Woodbridge,  Boston ;  Rey.  Milton  Badger,  Anaoyer. 

Corresponding  Secretaries. — Rey.  B.  O.  Peers,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  C.  D.  Brad- 
ford, Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Hon.  Benjamin  Park,  Salem,  La. ;  Rey.  President 
Beecher,  Jacksonyille,  II. ;  Rey.  Dr  Nelson,  Palmyra  *,  W.  G.  Hant,  Nashyillei 
Tenn. ;  Rey.  Dr  Woods,  "Tuscaloosa,  Ala. ;  Dr  Butler,  Fort  Gibson,  Mi. ;  La- 
cius  Duncan,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Moses  B.  Seyy,  Pensacola,  Fa. ;  Rey.  Sereno 
Taylor,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Rey.  G«orge  Haine,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Professor  Gow, 
Washington,  Pa. ;  Mr  Curtis,  Preceptor ^  Richnrond,  Va. ;  Dr  Thomas  Sewall, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Samuel  Smith,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  James  McGrour,  Cedl 
^'ounty,  Md  ;  Milton  Hall,  Rhode  island ;  Rey.  Mr  Gale,  Oneida  Institute,  N. 
y. ;  Professor  Olmstead,  New  HaVen,  Ct ;  Professor  Fowler,  Middlebury,  VL  ; 
Rev.  Mr  Farnsworth,  New  Hampton,  N.  H. ;  Peter  A.  Brinsmade,  Augusta, 
Maine. 

A  meeting  of  the  aboye  Society  is  to  be  held  in  Andoyer,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  August,  inst.  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. ;  when  ft  full  report  of  the  plan,  objects,  and 
advantages  of  the  Society  is  expected. 

Public  Schools  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

We  haye  been  favored  by  one  of  the  Teachers  in  Lowell,  with  a  copy  of  a 
small  pamphlet  entitled  ^  Regulations  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  town  of 
Lowell :  adopted  by  tlie  School  Committee,  May,  1832;'  fVom  which,  and  from 
other  authentic  sources,  we  are  happy  to  know  that  if  the  deyelopment  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  ahnost  unparalleled  physical 
growth  of  this  infant  city,  the  guardians  of  children  and  youth  in  that  legion 
haye  by  no  means  been  idle.  The  old  district  school  system  hat  been  foona  in- 
efficient  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  that  place,  and  Mmitfciir  has  Meovd* 
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ioij^ljr  been  substituted  in  its  stead.  We  should  be  glad  to  insert  the  *  Regulations* 
«ntire,  but  we  have  only  room  at  this  time,  to  present  a  few  leading  features  ; 
from  which,  however,  we  trust  that  it  will  be  obvious  that  much  of  the  good 
«pirit  of  improvement  prevails  there,  and  that  a  foundation  has  been  laid^  on 
which  a  noble  superstructure  is  destined  yet  to  rise. 

There  are  three  grades  of  schools ;  Primanj  SchoolSf  Grammar  SchoolSf  and  a. 
High  School.  The  first  are  for  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age,  and  un- 
til they  are  qualified  for  admission  to  tlie  Grammar  Schools.  The  exercises  are 
Reading,  Spelling,  and  Colloquial  Instruction.  When  the  pupils  leave  these 
schools,  they  enter  those  of  the  suond  grade,  or  the  Grammar  Schools.  In  these 
are  taught  the  common  branches  of  an  Xn^lish  Education,  viz :  Reading,  Spell- 
ing, Writing,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  and  Geography.  The  High  School 
is  designed  both  to  perfect  the  English  Education  which  is  begun  in  th^  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools;  and  also  to  fit  young  men  for  College;  and  the  course 
of  instruction  is  probably  as  extended  and  thorough,  as  in  any  school  instituted 
for  the  same  purpose. 

^  For  admission  to  a  school  of  a  higher  grade^  pupils  must  undergo  an  examina- 
tion in  the  branches  required  in  the  schools  which  they  have  last  attended ,  and 
must  bring  a  certificate  of  the  same,  as  well  as  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Teachers  in  all  the  schools  are  required  to  be  punctual  in  their  attend- 
ance at  the  hours  appointed  for  openin|r  the  schools,  and  also  regular  in  regard 
to  the  hours  of  closmg  them ;  and  durmg  school  hours  they  are  required  to  de- 
Tote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  school,  and  to  exercise  a  gen- 
eral care  and  oversight  of  the  pupils,  as  well  out  of  school  as  within ;  also  to  take 
special  care  of  the  building,  appurtenances,  furniture,  books,  <&c. 

All  children  belonging  to  the  schools  are  required  to  be  present  within  ten 
minutes  afler  the  hour  for  opening  them ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  doors  are  effectually  closed  against  them  in  the  High  School;  but  in  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  the  teacher  ma^  sometimes  admit  tardy  children 
afler  the  ten  minutes  are  expired,  if  in  his  opinion  it  can  be  done  with  propriety  ; 
though  not  without  some  notice  of  their  fault.  The  teacher  may  require  of  the 
parent,  master,  or  guardian,  a  note,  stating  the  cause  of  delay  or  absence,  when- 
ever it  exists.  These  notes  or  certificates  must  be  dated,  and  must  state  definitely 
the  time  or  amount  of  absence.  If  a  pupil  is  absent  more  than  two  weeks,  un- 
lets sick  or  out  of  town,  he  loses  his  connection  with  the  school. 

The  books  used,  studies  pursued,  and  exercises  required  by  a  given  class, 
shall  in  all  the  schools,  be  such  and  such  only  as  the  board  of  officers  ofthe  Pubf 
lie  Schools  shall  require ;  but  *  the  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall 
commence  with  reading  the  Scriptures  and  Prayer.'  None  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  Schools,  unless  furnished  with  all  the  books  and  utensils  required. 

The  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  their  pupils  as  constantly  employed  as 
poisihle,  and  to  exercise  an  energetic,  prudent,  and  firm  discipline  ;  and  iii  case 
of  obstinacy^  suspension  from  school  for  a  time  is  permitted ;  and  in  extreme 
cases,  expulsion.    There  is  room,  however,  for  restoration  in  certain  circumstan- ' 
ces,  when  both  the  Committee  and  Teacher  think  it  expedient. 

Each  Teacher  is  required  to  keep  a  full  and  accurate  record  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  School ;  which  he  is  required  to  exhibit ito  the  Board  of  Visit- 
ors at  the  public  examinations,  to  be  held  once  in  each  term  :  and  he  is  also  to  ex- 
hibit a  full  report  annually.  Every  teacher  is  elected,  and  his  salary  voted  annu- 
ally ;  but  may  be  at  any  time  removed  by  the  3oard,  to  wJiom  he  is  responsible. 
His  continuance  in  office,  is  to  depend  only  on  his  merits  as  a  Teacher. 

The  *  Board,'  consists  of  any  number  of  gentlemen,  not  exceeding  twelve, 
chosen  annually  for  the  purpose,  who  are  required  to  organize,  by  appointing- 
their  proper  officers,  together  with  sub-Committees ;  and  assigning  them  their 
various  duties.  This  Board  meet  regularly  once  a  month  throughout  the  year;, 
and  exercise  a  fall  and  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  Teachers  and  the 
Schools. 


EvKNiifG  Schools  for  Laborkri. 

The  religious  brothers  of  St  Yon,  in  Valenciennes,  in  France,  eight  in  naipber, 
including  their  director,  are  conducting  the  elementary  instruction  of  687  indj^ 
▼idoAls,  in  three  separate  houses.   Under  their  own  root  thay  illtFe  nttmg,  eteviT^ 
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between  Mven  and  nine  o'clock,  appropriated  to  workmen,  apprentices,  and 
children,  who  can  spare  no  time  from  their  daily  labors  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day.  There  are  two  classes ;  the  one  for  the  juvenile  and  less  advanced  pa- 
pils,  and  the  other  for  adults,  workmen,  servants,  and  apprentices.  In  both,  the 
niost  anxious  desire  to  learn  is  said  to  prevail.  They  nave  separate  places  for 
their  studies,  and  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  There  is 
another  school  for  adults  which  is  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and 
pursues  the  mutual  instruction  system.  London  Journal  of  Education. 

Deaf  axo  Dumb. 
There  are  upwards  of  six  thousand  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the  United 
States,  about  400  of  whom  are  now  receivingr  instruction  at  the  different  instita- 
lions.    About  700  have  left  these  institutions  afler  receiving  more  or  less  in- 
struction ;  leaving  5,000,  who  are  receiving  no  instruction  whatever. 

Vermont  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brandon,  Vt.  have  contributed  ^7,500  to  the  establbhment 
of  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  in  that  place.  A  good  brick  building, 
100  feet  by  38,  and  four  stories  high,  is  about  to  be  erected.  Provision  is  also 
making  for  manual  labor  in  connection  with  the  Institution.  A  Female  depart- 
ment is  also  contemplated,  to  be  located  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  former. 


NOTICE. 


The  Life  of  David,  King  of  Israel,  by  the  author  of  Bible  Sketches.  Il- 
lustrated with  a  variety  of  original  cuts,  a  map  of  the  Travels  of  David, 
and  an  appendix  of  reference,  &c.  Written  for  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  revised  by  the  Committee  of  Publication.  Ameri- 
can Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia,  18  mo.  pp.  276. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  we  have  seen  to  transfer  the  graphic  character,  which 
so  enchants  us  in  some  of  the  modern  historical  novels,  to  a  child's  book  of  sa- 
cred history  *,  and  we  are  much  gratified  with  the  execution  and  the  effect  of  the 
plan.  Instead  of  tlie  simple  narrative  of  events,  of  which  the  child  will  of  course 
lay  the  scene  in  America,  and  thus  misapprehend  many  of  the  particulars,  we 
are  presented  with  the  persons  in  the  midst  of  the  very  scenes  where  they  lived 
and  acted.  The  landscape,  the  buildings,  the  customs  of  Palestine,  are  intro- 
duced and  described,  as  they  must  have  been,  in  connection  with  the  occur- 
rences ;  and  the  vividness  of  conception,  which  this  course  produces,  is  made 
to  throw  that  charm  of  reality  around  truth,  which  has  been  so  often  the  means 
of  making  fiction  more  attractive.  We  have  never  read  many  of  the  scenes  in 
the  life  of  David,  with  so  much  interest,  or  with  so  full  conception  of  all  that 
occurred,  as  in  this  little  work  ;  and  it  has  led  us  to  think  more  than  once  of  the 
remark,  that  if  all  books  were  written  well  for  children,  they  would  be  best 
adapted  to  adults. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  uncommonly  simple,  and  yet  it  is  chaste,  and  often 
elegant.  The  descriptions  have  sometimes  the  charm  of  poetry,  without  axiy  or 
its  obscurity  ;  and  Uiere  is  an  absence  of  all  attempts  to  oraw  off  the  mind  uom 
the  train  of  events  by  forced  allusion,  or  reflections,  which  we  think  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  There  are,  indeed,  some  singular  and  abrupt 
departures  from  this  general  character,  and  sometimes  from  ue  general  sim- 
plicity of  style,  which  we  think  should  be  corrected ;  but  we  are  not  informed 
whether  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  author  or  editor.    We  regard  the  work 

generally,  as  a  model  for  sacred  narrative,  whether  in  the  Sabbath  school,  or  from 
le  press ;  and  we  are  persuaded  it  will  be  as  useful  to  the  teacher  who  will  study 
it,  as  it  will  be  entertaining  to  the  pupil.  The  spirit  of  the  *•  Bible  Sketches'  i* 
fully  maintained,  and  we  trust  the  author  will  not  suffer  so  decided  a  talent  for 
this  species  of  writing  to  remain  unemployed.  We  can  discover  nothiag  in  Ham 
work  which  any  believer  in  the  Bible  could  find  objectionabie  and  wtt  UHSmwrn 
Its  sQocess  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  whwh  it  is  koowiL 
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Art.  I. — Rewards  and  Punishments. 

Translated  from  the  Gennan  of  Deazel. 

[We  present  our  readers  with  the  following  essay  on  one  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  points  in  education,  from  one  of  tbe  most  able  living  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Germany.  We  are  sure  it  will  furnish  many  valuable  hints  to  those 
who  will  read  it  attentively  ;  while  we,  and  many  of  our  readers  perhaps,  may 
not  be  prepared  to  assent  to  all  its  statements.] 

Some  moralists,  in  treating  of  rewards  and  punishments,  cndeaTor 
to  destroy  them  entirely.     They  say ; — 

'  We  ought  to  avoid  that  which  is  evil  and  unjust^  because  it  is 
evil  and  unjust ;  and  we  should  do  that  which  is  good  and  rights  be* 
cause  it  is  good  and  right,  without  any  reference  to  reward  or  pun* 
ishment.  It  is  this  disinterestedness  and  purity,  without  the  excite- 
ment of  any  external  motive,  which  constitutes  the  principal  value  of 
virtue.  Hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  educator  to  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost,  to  represent  virtue  to  children  as  an  object  of  love,  and 
vice  as  an  object  of  abhorrence.  He  should  excite  the  feelings  of  his 
pupils  in  favor  of  unconditional  duty,  and  tell  them  on  every  occa- 
sion, '  that  when  they  avoid  evil  and  do  good,  they  do  nothing  more 
than  their  duty,  and  what  they  are  under  obligation  to  do,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  excited  to  do  it,  either  by  the  expectation  of  re- 
ward, or  by  the  apprehension  of  punishment.  They  must  seek  the 
true  reward  in  themselves,  in  their  hearts  and  consciences ;  and,  be- 
fore all  things,  they  must  fear  the  decisions  of  the  internal  judge  and 
avenger  of  every  kind  of  iniquity." 

This  is  all  very  proper,  but  it  is  not  even  sufficient  for  the  adult 
who  is  a  complicated,  sensual,*  rational  being,  consisting  of  bodj 
united  with  soul,  and  still  less  will  it  answer  for  children.  We  all 
need  further  motives  to  counteract  our  appetites  and  passions, — ^to  in- 
duce us  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  just.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  with  the  child,  who  is  almost  entirely  a  sensual  being,  all 
his  sufferings  and  joys  proceeding  from  a  sensual  source.  Bodily 
pleasure  and  bodily  pain,  with  hope  and  fear,  possess  almost  irresisti- 
ble power  over  the  mind,  before  reason  is  developed. 

Rewards  and  punishments  can  never  be  entirely  dispensed  with  in 
education,  because  it  cannot  at  once  unfold  and  perfect  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  It  must  remedy  defects,  and  produce  salutary 
habits. 

However,  there  is  an  import*ant  distinction  to  be  observed  between 
the  application  of  rewards,  and  that  of  punishments.  Rewards  may 
be  dispensed  with  much  more  easily  than  punishments.  How  can 
we  reform  and  improve  the  uncultivated  and  froward  child,  without 

*  Sensual  and  stntudUty,  in  thif  essay,  are  used  in  their  original  and  p^o- 
lophical  sense. 
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punishment,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  without  meeting  the  perverse 
inclination  to  sensual  pleasure,  by  opposing  to  it  sensual  pain.  Suita- 
bly directed  punishments  are  not  injurious ;  indeed  they  are  often  the 
only  means  to  reclaim  the  erring.  This  is  not  exactly  the  case  with 
rewards.  However  cautiously  and  judiciously  they  may  be  applied, 
they  are  always  liable  to  be  attended  with  injurious  consequences. 
They  accustom  the  child  to  expect  a  reward  for  all  the  good  that  he 
does,  and  tend  to  make  his  virtues  selfish.  In  adult  age,  he  supposes 
things  must  take  the  same  course,  and  expects  that  hb  good  deeds 
will  meet  with  acknowledgments,  thanks,  and  rewards.  But  the 
man,  who  in  his  childhood  has  been  accustomed  to  have  his  virtues 
rewarded,  when  he  comes  to  mingle  with  the  world,  will  be  sadly 
disappointed  in  his  claims  and  expectations.  When  the  world  re- 
pays his  best  endeavors  with  neglect  and  ingratitude,  when  the  result 
utterly  disappoints  his  hopes,  when  he  sees  vice  surrounded  with 
pleasure,  while  virtue  is  suffering,  the  ignorant,  and  perhaps  profligate 
man,  who  despises  all  human  and  divine  authority,  honored  and  ap- 
plauded, while  the  wise,  honest,  and  active  philanthropist  is  over- 
looked, or  despised, — what  is  the  consequence?  Is  he  not  likely  to 
become  unhappy  in  his  situation  ?  Is  not  his  zeal  for  doing  good 
liable  to  abate  ?  And  finally,  does  not  such  a  man  often  renounce 
virtue  himself?  It  is,  therefore,  very  injurious,  to  be  educated  in  the 
habit  of  expecting  rewards. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  one  point  always  in  view,  in  which  not  only 
punishments,  but  also  rewards,  are  in  the  highest  degree  proper. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  feel,  that  goodness ,  in  itself ,  from  its 
very  nature ,  at  all  times ^  and  without  any  exception^  is  beneficial;  and 
that  vice  is  equally  injurious.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
'  this  truth  through  the  course  of  education,  because  it  is  not  always 
evident  in  common  life.  The  habit^  which  is  acquired,  during  edu- 
cation, of  considering  virtue  as  carrying  with  it  ultimate  reward,  and 
vice  ultimate  punishment,  counterbalances  the  impression^  which  the 
irregularity  of  human  affairs  might  otherwise  make,  and  conduces 
powerfully  to  a  faith  in  another  and  better  world,  where  the  whole 
enigma  of  human  life  will  be  solved,  and  the  necessary  consequences 
of  good  and  evil  will  be  manifest.  Everything  in  education  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  upon  the  manner  of 
their  application.  Since,  then,  in  dealing  with  sensual,  rational  man, 
we  cannot  entirely  dispense  with  rewards  and  punishments,  we  must 
establish  the  principles  of  their  application,  and  discover  the  most 
suitable  kinds,  which  are  proper  for  given  circumstances. 

GEffCRikL  Principles  of  Rewards  and  Punishments. 

In  the  application  of  rewards  and  ^punishments,  the  educator  will 
do  well  to  observe  the  following  suggestions : — 

1.  Since  that  which  is  good  and  right  ought  to  be  done,  because 
it  is  good  and  right,  without  reference  to  reward  or  punishment,  it 
follows,  that  neither  rewards  nor  punishments  are  ever  to  be  employed, 
M>  long  as  other  means  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  educator  to  keep 
hit  pupili  in  the  way  of  their"  duty. 
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2.  In  his  whole  course  of  education  and  instruction,  the  teacher 
should  exhibit  such  inducements  to  obedience,  activity,  exercise  of 
talents,  and  love  of  order,*  as  will,  in  a  great  measure,  remove  the  OC' 
casion  of  transgressing  his  commands^  and  of  the  consequent  punish- 
ment ;  and  let  obedience  and  learning  carry  with  them  their  own 
rewards.  ^ 

3.  It  is  only  merit,  diligence,  acquisition  by  close  application,  and 
not  talents,  and  particular  gifts  of  nature,  that  can  justify  any  claims 
to  rewards.  In  no  case  ought  the  efiects  of  incapacity  and  of  inno- 
cent weakness  to  be  punished.  It  is  merely  neglect,  levity,  and 
indolence,  with  the  elTects  of  a  perverted  will,  that  are  punishable. 

4.  Rewards  should  only  please,  excite,  and  animate ;  without  pro- 
ducing, by  any  means,  vanity,  pride  and  haughtiness.  In  the  same 
manner,  punishments  ought  to  be  such  as  to  awaken  a  desire  for  that 
which  is  good  ;  they  should  warn,  and  restrain  from  evil,  and  not 
produce  in  the  child  any  distrust  in  his  own  powers.  Rewards  should 
never  appear  to  he  distinctions ;  and  punishments  should  be  consid- 
ered as  evils  inflicted  out  of  necessity,  and  not  of  choice. 

5.  Rewards  and  punishments  should  be  only  sparingly  applied,  or 
they  lose  their  beneficial  influence.  By  their  frequent  use,  the  mind 
either  becomes  insensible  to  their  influence,  or  it  obtains  an  erroneous 
impression,  that  mankind,  in  all  their  actions,  are  to  be  influenced 
only  by  that  which  is  to  them  personally  profitable  or  injurious. 

6.  The  more  sensual  the  man  is,  and  the  more  he  lives  merely  for 
the  present  and  for  himself,  and  the  younger  he  is,  so  much  the 
sooner  afler  the  act  must  reward  or  punishment  be  applied.  On  the 
contrary,  the  older  the  child,  the  more  he  must  be  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect his  reward  or  punishment  at  a  distance ;  and  the  more  must  he 
be  taught  to  hope  or  fear  the  remote  consequences. 

7.  Rewards  and  punishments  should  never  be  applied  by  the  edu- 
cator, till  af^er  he  has  fully  weighed  the  circumstances,  in  a  dispas- 
sionate state  of  mind,  with  perfect  impartiality.  Every  indiscretion, 
every  mistake  in  the  circumstances,  every  perceptible  favoritism  for 
an  individual,  effaces  from  the  heart  of  the  child  whatever  is  benefi- 
cial in  reward  or  punishment ;  that  is,  the  sense  of  its  propriety  and 
necessity.  The  passionate  man  always  commits  errors.  He  mistakes 
the  good,  or  overvalues  it  in  his  reward.  That  which  is  wrong  is 
equally  misunderstood,  and  attributed  to  the  worst  motives,  and  pun- 
ished with  excessive  severity.  Punishment  should  never  be  applied 
in  anger,  and  still  less,  with  a  sneer,  or  scorn,  or  an  air  of  triumph; 
but  rather,  always  with  marks  of  compassion  for  the  child.  Children 
should  feel,  that  the  educator  is  compelled  to  the  measure,  and  that 
it  is  disagreeable  to  him.  When  he  imprudently  punishes,  he  neces- 
sarily alienates  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  and  fosters  a  refractory,  tur- 
bulent disposition  ;  but  when  punishment  is  properly  applied,  it  leaves 
a  permanent,  good  impression,  and  the  educator  is  esteemed  and  be- 
loved as  a  father. 

Rewards  should  perhaps  he  more  sparingly  applied  than  punish- 
ments ;  for,  we  should  be  cautious  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  selfishness. 
It  is  injurious  to  have  the  question  always  at  hand ;  What  good  unU 
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1^  do  me  7  For  a  general  rule,  the  approbation  of  the  teacher, 
'  /  am  glad,  my  child ,  you  have  done  right, ^  is  a  sufficient  reward  for 
all  moral  conduct.*  In  no  case  should  it  be  encouraged  by  a  deter- 
mined, precise  premium.  Rewards,  when  proper,  belong  only  to 
diligence  and  activity,  and  are  designed  to  animate  children  to  these 
purposes,  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  obedience,  justice,  peaceable- 
ness,  and  kindness,  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  course, 
carrying  its  own  reward  ;  though  on  these  occasions,  a  word  of  appro- 
bation may  be  proper,  to  make  the  children  sensible  of  the  pleasure 
which  their  good  conduct  affords  their  teacher.  No  rewards  are 
proper  in  the  religious  part  of  education ;  for,  they  might  lead  to  the 
opinion,  that  mankind  could  merit  the  favor  of  God  by  their  good 
works. 

Kind  of  Rewards. 

^e  must  be  albwed  to  repeat,  that  by  rewards,  we  should  never 
design  to  distinguish  children ;  but  merely  to  please  them,  and  to 
animate  them  to  activity.  Rewards  are  only  to  be  considered  in  the 
latter  point  of  view.  The  following  question  naturally  arises :  On 
what  does  this  innocent  and  harmless  joy  of  children  depend  ?  It  is 
this  joy,  this  sprightliness,  which  sustains  the  natural  activity  of  the 
child,  and  affords  him  the  chief  satisfaction  which  he  has  in  his  early 
life.  A  friendly  look,  an  approving  word  of  his  educator,  informs  the 
chil^  of  the  love  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  teacher.  Everything  that 
gently  excites  the  senses,  which  shines  or  sparkles,  which  he  can  use 
in  his  infantile  plays,  produces  this  joy — the  simplest  and  cheapest,  as 
much  as  the  complicated  and  the  costly,  and  often  more — the  single 
flower,  often  more  than  the  tree  in  full  bloom.  If  the  inclination  and 
the  activity  of  his  soul  are  once  directed  to  any  object,  then  every- 
thing which  belongs  to  it,  even  the  least,  is  important ;  and  if  this 
activity  is  directed  to  anything  mental,  to  what  the  child  is  learning, 
then  it  is  easy  to  maintain  this  excited  activity,  and  to  give  it  suitable 
sustenance. 

The  educator  observes  this  inclination,  employs  it  regularly  for  his 
purpose,  and  makes  the  gratification  of  the  innocent  wishes  of  the 
child,  the  reward  of  his  diligence  and  of  his  good  conduct.  In  the 
distribution  of  rewards,  particularly  of  those  which  have  reference  to 
the  enjoyments  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  need  not  be  sparing  if  he 
can  only  give  them,  by  his  instructions,  a  value  in  the  view  of  the 
child  ;  for  this  can  be  in  no  respect  injurious.  But  he  will  be  cau- 
tious in  the  selection  of  those  gratifications  which  are  liable  to 
strengthen  sensuality,  and  weaken  the  taste  for  mental  enjoyment. 

The  more  rewards,  as  well  as  punishments,  appear  as  the  natural 
effect  of  previous  action,  the  better.     The  natural  connection  of  good 

*The  author  elsewhere  considers  the  transgressions  of  school  children  of  two 
kinds  ;  first,  sptcific,  or  infractions  of  the  positive  laws  of  the  school ;  and 
iecondly,  moral,  or  such  as  arise  from  a  bad  temper  and  disposition.  The  former 
admit,  or  rather  demand,  specific  privations  or  penalties,  as  punishments ;  the 
Utter  most  be  reprimanded  at  discretion,  according  to  the  dlspoiition  of  the 
child,  th«  nature  ef  the  offence,  and  other  circumstances. 
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with  agreeable  consequences,  and  of  evil  with  disagreeable,  places 
good  in  a  cheerful,  agreeable  point  of  light,  and  evil  in  a  bad, 
hateful  view,  and  excites  a  natural  love  for  the  one,  and  a  natural 
aversion  to  the  other.  This  kind  of  reward,  where  practicable,  should 
always  have  reference  to  the  nature  of  that  which  will  obtain  the  re- 
ward. Such  rewards  become  the  more  suitable  to  the  end,  because 
they  imitate  nature,  and  their  propriety  is  easily  understood  by 
children.* 

The  case  is  very  different  with  those  rewards,  by  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  excite  the  emulation  of  children,  in  order,  by  that  means, 
to  attain  to  a  more  extensive  design.  The  awaking  of  emulation  is 
in  itself  a  very  doubtful  expedient;  for,  emulation  too  easily  becomes 
ambition  ;  if  not  immediately,  yet  at  some  future  time.  What  educator 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  in  the  least  to  such  a  destructive  pas- 
sion.! Thoiigh  we  must  not  cease  to  excite  a  laudable  emulation, 
where  it  is  too  weak,  and  we  must  employ  it  as  a  proper  means  for 
producing  activity,  yet  it  must  be  with  the  greatest  caution.  Whether 
it  is  suitable  to  employ  rewards  to  awaken  and  maintain  this  feeling, 
18  another  question,  which  we  might  deny,  particularly  if  these  re- 
wards lead  to  actual  distinction.  The  only  honor,  (and  this  we  say 
with  the  most  perfect  conviction,)  which  children  ought  to  strive 
after,  is  that  which  is  comprehended  in  this  truth,  '  that  he,  who  does 
that  which  is  just  and  good,  will  be  valued  and  beloved  by  good  and 
honorable  men.'j:  If  we  seek  to  make  this  truth  appear  lovely  to 
children,  and  excite  emulation  in  this  way,  we  are  sure  that  they  will 
take  no  direction  which  is  false,  or  injurious  to  morality.  For  this 
purpose,  there  are  needed  no  ranks^no  tables  of  merit,  and  in  general, 
no  signs  of  distinction.  These  are  foreign  to  the  infantile  relation  ; 
they  merely  corrupt,  and  lead  away  the  spirits  and  exertions  of  chil- 
dren, from  that  which  is  truly  good  and  beautiful,  and  turn  them 
towards  an  empty  show.  If  a  sense  or  taste  for  everything  that  is 
good,  honorable,  and  beautiful,  is  produced  in  the  pupil,  he  certainly 
will  not  remain  insensible  to  true  honor ;  and  it  is  very  injurious  to 
employ  external  signs  and  rewards,  in  order  to  excite  honorable  feel- 
ing and  emulation.  Hence,  the  common  premiums  in  literary  institu" 
tfans  are  of  a  very  ambiguous  character.  If  they  become  honorary  dis- 


*  The  following  remarks  are  from  Niemeyer :  He,  who  is  clean  and  decent, 
may  to  into  decent  company ;  but  one,  who  is  careless  and  dirty,  will  be  ez- 
claded.  He  who  is  peaceable,  condescending,  and  pleasing,  is  oflen  indulged 
in  the  cheerful,  harmless  sports  of  children ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  remains 
alone,  or  is  shunned,  if  he  is  quarrelsome.  He  who  is  punctual  and  careful  in 
small  things,  will  be  selected  as  an  overseer  in  some  particular  department ;  but 
one,  who  is  heedless,  can  be  trusted  with  nothing.  He  who  cannot  keep  silence, 
will  be  avoided,  when  any  subject  is  under  consideration,  which  it  is  wished 
fhould  not  be  generally  known  ;  but  he  who  is  discreet  and  silent,  is  entitled  to 
confidence.  These  are  specimens  of  the  rewards  or  punishments,  which  are  the 
effects  of  conduct. 

t  By  ambitioHf  the  writer  means  a  desire-  for  distinction,  a  passion  for  glory. 
We  have  no  one  word  that  ^ives  the  exact  force  of  the  German  ehrsucht. 

t  It  would  seem  to  be  evident,  from  this  and  other  preceding  remarks,  that  by 
emulation  the  writer  means  the  love  of  approbation,  and  not  the  *  deure  of  eupe* 
riority  to  others.' 

48* 
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Unctions,  we  utterly  deny  them  any  value.  With  children  and  youth, 
who  are  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  learning,  we  should  never 
cherish  the  feeling  that  they  do  anything  that  justifies  distinction. 

Envy,  pride,  suspicion  of  the  teacher,  and  the  judges  of  the  prizes, 
and  many  other  disagreeable  circumstances,  are  also  common  conse- 
quences of  the  distribution  of  premiums  and  honors. 

Should  the  prizes  be  nothing  more  than  testimonials  of  the  sat' 
isf action  of  the  teacher  in  the  progress  of  his  scholars,  and  if  they  are 
given  only  to  please  the  children,  they  are  proper  in  elementary 
schools,  provided  they  are  dealt  out  to  all  the  scholars ^  except  to  those 
who  have  forfeited  their  claim  by  indolence  and  misconduct.  This 
can  be  easily  done,  because  the  smallest  present  satisfies  ;  and  a 
large  premium  might  thus  be  divided  into  numerous  small  tokens  of 
approbation.     Prizes  in  money  are  always  inadmissible. 

The  presents,  which  are  given,  should  consist  of  such  things  as 
have  reference  to  learning  ;  *  and  their  use  and  application  must  re- 
quire exertion  and  greater  knowledge,  than  the  children  already  pos- 
sess. They  should  belong  to  the  nevt  step  which  the  pupils  are  to 
take  in  their  course  of  instruction.  Such  presents  should  show  the 
children,  that  their  performances  have  hitherto  been  acceptable  and 
pleasing,  but  that  those  who  are  rewarded  have  not  yet  reached  their 
goal ;  and  can  only  arrive  at  it  by  a  persevering  progress  in  the  way 
of  diligence,  through  which  they  have  hitherto  advanced. 

Kinds  of  Pukisumekt. 
The  principles  of  punishment  are  the  same  as  those  of  reward. 
Where  an  earnest  look,  or  an  emphatical  word,  is  sufficient  to  effect 
what  is  desired,  no  severer  punishment  is  proper  ;  for  what  more  can 
the  educator  wish  than  to  have  personally  such  power  over  the  child, 
as  to  make  him  obey  the  slightest  hint? — to  have  him  sensible  to  the 
smallest  signal  of  his  displeasure  ?  But  if  these  signals  do  not  suffice, 
the  next  kind  of  punishment,  is,  to  withhold  something  that  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  child,  by  refusing  some  favor,  or  dispensing  with  some 
gratification.  That  which  has  been  misused  will  be  withheld.  If 
the  child  has  used  anything  which  is  prohibited,  he  is  to  be  deprived 
of  some  favorite  thing,  in  which  he  was  previously  indulged^  He, 
who  does  not  willingly  attend  to  an  admonition,  is  to  be  deprived  of 
the  liberty  of  doing  some  innocent  thing;  in  a  word,  he  is  to  be 
restrained.  As  we  must  be  very  cautious,  so  to  distribute  rewards, 
as  not  to  flatter  ambition,  so  we  must  be  equally  careful,  not  to  extin- 
guish a  laudable  self  respect.  We  may  mortify  the  child,  and  make 
him  ashamed  of  his  conduct ;  but  we  must  never  disgrace  him  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Consequently,  we  must  not  shame  children  in  the 
presence  of  others,  when  our  admonitions  are  likely  to  have  as  good 

**  Such  as  sentences  and  maxims  printed  on  cards,  or  aiithmetical,  geographi- 
cal, mathematical,  tables ;  and  occasionally  hymns  and  devotional  pieces.  Kach 
child  who  receives  one  of  these,  is  to  commit  it  to  memory  ;  and  to  be  exercised 
in  repeating  if.  For  little  children,  the  tickets  might  have  some  ornamental  de- 
vice, as  the  figares  of  animals,  plants,  or  buildings.  These  tokens  are  to  be 
distributed  regularly  to  all  who  have  not  forfeited  them,  so  that  it  iff  a  puniah- 
inent  not  to  receive  them. 
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an  efiect  in  private.  We  must  also  avoid  amplifying,  and  not  repre-* 
sent  a  small  error  as  being  of  undue  importance.  A  child,  who  had 
been  disgraced,  and  has  lust  his  sense  of  honor,  very  rarely  acquires 
honorable  feelings  again. 

Corporeal  punishments  are  the Jirst  and  the  last,  to  which  we  should 
have  recourse  in  education.  They  are  the  first,  because  little  children, 
being  entirely  sensual,  and  feeling  scarcely  anything  but  bodily  pleas- 
ure or  pain,  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  other  kind  of  punishment. 
They  are  the  last,  because  in  the  more  advanced  age  of  children, 
when  they  are  capable,  in  a  good  degree,  of  reasoning,  and  have  had 
proper  advantages,  if  they  continue  habitually  or  flagrantly  to  trans* 
gress,  it  denotes  either  an  unpardonable  heedlessness,  or  a  positive 
obstinacy,  and  a  stubborn  will,  that  can  be  conquered  by  no  other 
means.  The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  moderate  corporeal  chas- 
tisement,  which  in  fact  is  rather  painful  in  imagination  than  reklity, 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  government  of  children  who  are 
under  five  years  of  age.  Little  children  are  best  quieted  in  this  man- 
ner, and  should  their  petty  offences  occur  ten  limes  a  day,  they  are 
to  be  immediately  subdued.  The  instructor  owes  them  no  grudge, 
but  treats  them  with  kindness  as  soon  as  they  become  obedient.  Af- 
ter this  age,  unless  children  are  peculiarly  irritable  and  refractory, 
corporeal  chastisement  is  seldom  necessary.  In  the  following  years, 
these  punishments  are  to  be  employed,  only  in  cases  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, when  all  other  means  fail ;  at  farthest,  sparingly,  according 
to  the  preceding  principles,  but  never  with  harshness,  and  always 
without  offence  to  decency. 


Art.  II. — Visit  to  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

Mr  Editor — I  had  tlie  pleasure,  not  long  since,  of  a  visit  to  the  Semi- 
nary for  Teachers,  at  Andover,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  whose 
labors  in  the  cause  of  education  are  well  known.  As  my  stay  was  limited, 
the  following  account  must  necessarily  be  an  imperfect  one  ;  but  such  as 
it  is,  I  have  conckided  to  place  it  at  your  disposal. 

The  building  for  the  Teachers'  Seminary  in  Andover,  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated and  hanusomely  constructed.  It  has  two  stories,  besides  the  base- 
ment I  did  not  ascertain  its  dimensions,  but  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
this  large,  elegant,  airy  mansion,  with  the  multitude  of  school  houses,  whicn 
are  every  where  to  be  found,  whose  narrow  dimensions  and  miserable  con- 
struction, better  fit  them  for  prisons  than  for  places  of  instruction. 

The  first  or  lower  story  embraces  the  principal  school  room,  a  spacious 
entrance,  and  a  room  for  a  library.  The  entrance  contains  suitable  places 
for  depositing  hats,  clothes,  &.c.,  and  a  stair  way. 

I'he  second  or  upper  story  includes,  besides  the  stair  way  and  entrance, 
a  room  for  the  preparatory  school,  with  a  recitation  room  adjoining ;  a 
room  for  geological,  mineralogical  and  botanical  specimens,  and  a  room 
for  Lectures  in  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  &c.,  with  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Part  of  the  basement  story  is  occupied  as  a  Chemical  Lecture  room  and 
Laboratory.  The  rest  is  designed  as  a  work-shop,  and  is,  to  some  extent, 
already  used  for  that  purpose. 
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All  theee  rooms  are  famished  with  appropriate  seats,  and  with  desks, 
where  these  are  necessary.  The  desks  and  seats  of  the  principal  school 
room  are  on  an  improved  plan.  The  seats  consist  of  a  chair  firmly  fixed 
to  the  floor,  with  a  very  low  back.  The  apparatus  and  specimens  neces- 
sary in  the  illustration  of  natural  science,  are  arrang^ed  in  the  several 
rooms  appropriated  to  their  use.  The  electrical  apparatus,  in  particular, 
is  very  fine.  The  minerals,  and  geological  specimens  are  already  numer- 
ous, and  are  rapidly  accumulating,  through  the  exertions  of  the  teachers 
and  their  pupils.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  well  supplied.  When  it  is 
considered  that  all  the  apparatus  and  other  coUeclions  have  been  made 
(without  the  aid  of  funds),  by  the  principal,  assisted  by  his  teachers  and 
pupils,  it  is  surprising  that'  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  room  for  further  eflfort.  The  library,  es- 
pecially, might  be  advantageously  increased,  either  by  funds,  or  individual 
donations.  The  volumes  it  now  contains,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  200  to 
300,  are  very  judiciously  selected. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  present,  may  be  about  70  or  80 
— ^  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  50  in  the  high  school — but  a 
much  larger  number  will  attend  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Every 
fiu:ility  might  be  afforded  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  and  progress  of 
a  much  larger  number,  than  have  ever  yet  attended.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  generally  known  that  there  is  a  school  of  this  kind,  existing  in  New 
England,  sustaining  the  high  character  which  might  justly  be  challenged 
by  this  institution. 

The  higher  department  is  at  present  under  the  immediate  care  of  Mr 
Hall.  He  is  assisted  in  this  department  by  Mr  F.  A.  Barton,  and  in  the 
preparatory  department  by  Mr  L.  Tenney,  both  of  whom  appear  to  be 
well  qualified  for  their  task.  Provision  is  made  for  further  assistance, 
when  necessary. 

School  books,  of  a  good  character,  are  selected,  and  the  most  approved 
methods  of  instruction  adopted.  But  while  books,  and  apparatus,  and  hard 
study,  are  deemed  indispensable  to  thorough  and  efficient  progress,  much 
is  accomplished  by  familiar,  conversational  lectures,  giviug  the  student 
ample  opportunity  for  asking  questions,  suggesting  doubts,  &c.  No  at- 
tempts are  made  to  hurry  through  a  science,  for  the  sake  of  having  gone 
through  it,  but  constant,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  successful  efforts  are 
made  to  teach  everything  to  which  the  pupil's  attention  is  called  tkaro^ighly. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  sought  for  anything  superficial  in  the  institution. 

In  both  departments  of  the  school,  there  is  nothing  of  that  routine  of 
mere  memory  work  which  is  so  often  witnessed  in  our  schools.  Those 
methods  are  pursued,  generallv  speaking,  in  every  exercise,  which  give 
employment  to  the  whole  intellect,  and  not  to  certain  favored  fiicumes 
merely,  while  the  rest  are  suffered  to  lie  neglected.  If  any  faculty  has  not 
been  properly  developed,  in  the  early  vears  of  instruction,  a  course  is  here 
pursued  which  is  most  happily  adapted  to  awaken  and  excite  its  slumber- 
ing energies,  and  bring  it  into  habits  of  cheerfiil,  healthy,  vigorous  action. 

The  spelling  lessons  are  usually  short  Few,  if  any  words  are  studied, 
according  to  the  arbitrary  arrangement  of  most  dictionaries  and  spellinff- 
books.  Sometimes  the  teacher  dictates  a  series  of  words,  which  the  pupus 
write  on  their  slates ;  at  others,  they  are  requested  to  select  all  the  words 
of  a  certain  class  which  they  can  recollect,  and  write  them  down,  thus 
forming  their  own  spelling  lessons.  By  classes  of  words  is  meant  all 
which  belong  to  a  certain  occupation,  art,  tribe  of  animals,  &c.  Thus  at 
one  time  their  spelling  lesson  will  consist  of  the  names  of  all  the  birds  of 
prey  they  can  think  of;  at  another,  of  all  the  implements  used  in  hus- 
bandly, or  in  some  mechanical  occupation.    The  examination  of  these 
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lessons  by  the  instructor,  is  often  accompanied  by  much  useful  and  family 
lar  conversation  on  various  topics,  not  excluding  moral  and  religious 
subjects.     Many  other  methods  of  teaching  spelling  are  adopted. 

1  was  never  before  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  prevailing  deficiencies  in 
teaching  rea{/i*7i^,  as  while  witnessing  the  performances  of  these  pupils. 
I  was  so  much  ashamed  of  my  own  neglect  of  distinctness,  and  propriety 
of  enunciation,  that  I  resolved  at  the  moment  never  to  read  or  speak  before 
others  again,  till  I  had  subjected  myself  to  a  thorough  drilling  on  these 
points. 

Arithmetic  was  also  taught  in  a  very  judicious  manner  in  both  the  higher 
and  lower  departments.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  difficult  subject 
of  carrying.  The  method  of  teaching  writing  I  did  not  witness.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  close  attention  is  given  to  the  subject,  as  I  believe, 
ODce  in  two  days. 

In  both  departments  of  the  institution,  every  branch  is  pursued,  as  far 
as  possible,  independently  of  every  other.  By  this  is  meant  that  every 
study  has  its  appropriate  hour  and  space,  and  when  that  hour  arrives,  it  is 
exclusively  attended  to.  In  the  higher  department,  ,the  exercises  for 
every  day  of  the  week  are  written  down  plainly  and  minutely,  and  a  mon- 
itor rings  a  bell  at  the  arrival  of  the  time  for  every  new  exercise.  So 
exact  is  the  order,  and  so  accustomed  to  it  have  the  students  become,  that 
so  far  as  discipline  is  concerned,  it  matters  little  whether  the  teachers  are 
present  or  absent,  provided  the  monitor  is  at  his  post,  and  performs  his 

The  higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  Geography,  Grammar,  His* 
torv.  Composition,  Drawing,  Philosophy  in  its  various  divisions.  Chemistry, 
Political  Economy ; — indeed,  everything  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  is  called,  is  pursued,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  in  the  same  rational 
and  thorough  manner,  as  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic.  Not  only  is 
everything  rendered  intelligible,  but  iniertstintc ;  and  the  thinking  powers 
of  the  pupil  are  called  into  useful  activity.  During  my  visit  a  course  of 
Chemical  Lectures  was  commenced  by  an  assistant,  which  promised  to  be 
highly  practical,  and  useful.  Music  is  taught  in  the  seminary,  and  a  hymn 
is  also  sometimes  sung  in  connection  with  the  religious  exercises. 

But  what  rendered  this  Seminary  most  deeply  interesting  to  me,was  the 
conviction,  which  I  was  unable  to  resist,  that  all  its  methods,  and  plans 
and  processes  were  eminently  adapted  to  the  development  and  formation 
of  character.  As  a  place  of  instruction^  it  justly  ranks  high  ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  been  too  highly  appreciated.  But  as  a  place  of  EuucATiorr, 
it  has  still  higher  claims.  Knowledge  of  the  best  kind  is  successfully  in- 
culcated by  the  best  of  means  ;  but  the  capacity  and  disposition  to  make 
a  good  xist  of  knowledge,  is  regarded  as  of  still  mort  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  maxim  that  a  sound  mind  requires  a  sound  body, 
is  not  forgotten.  The  location  of  the  Seminary  is  peculiarly  happy.  The 
building  is  kept  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  a  due  regard  is  paid  to  tem- 
perature. Exercise  receives  a  measure  of  that  attention  which  its  super- 
lative importance  demands.  The  importance  of  early  hours  is  inculcated. 
Indeed,  everything  which  favors  the  health  is  remembered  by  the  teach- 
era,  and  so  far  as  circumstances  may  permit,  controlled  and  directed. 

But  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  the  pupils  are  also  wisely  re- 
garded. Nothing  struck  me  more  than  the  cheerful  love  of  order,  which 
seemed  to  prevail.  It  was  not  the  order  of  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeon, 
but  of  the  healthy,  happy  laborer.  On  the  book  containing  the  rules  for 
each  day,  was  written  in  conspicuous  characters,  *  Order  is  Heaven's 
riRST  LAW  ;'  but  it  was  written  in  characters  scarcely  less  legible  in  their 
words  and  actions.  In  securing  such  order  I  noticed  several  things 
which  appeared  to  have  no  small  influence. 
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HabUs  of  punclualUy. — When  the  hour  arrives  for  opening  the  school, 
or  for  any  exercise,  whatever,  it  is  attended  to.  The  teacher  does  not 
wait  a  few  minutes  beyond  the  time  for  tardy  pupils — he  is  on  the  spot 
himself,  and  the  work  commences.  In  fact  he  is  often  ready  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  time.  The  pupils  know  it,  and  they  are  convinced  the 
teacher  is  in  earnest.     This  makes  them  so. 

Nothing  is  hurried. — Tliis  is,  in  part,  an  effect  of  the  former  habit.  If 
*  time  is  taken  by  thd  forelock,'  there  is  less  need  of  hurryirg.  There 
will  be  time  for  everything— and  time  to  do  it  well. 

Everything  has  its  place. — There  is  no  time  lost  by  looking  for  things 
which  have  become  misplaced.  This  is  economical  and  favorable  to  good 
order. 

The  itachtr  observes  order  himself. — Every  word  ;  every  step  ;  every 
performance  ; — I  had  almost  said  every  look  of  tlie  teachers — inculcates 
order  and  system.  And  the  powerful  influence  of  example  is  too  well 
known  to  need  my  encomiums. 

I  know  not  what  other  means  of  discipline  may  have  been  used  in  the 
Seminary  formerly ;  but  am  persuaded  that  those  which  have  just  been 
mentioned,  have  a  very  large  share  of  influence,  at  present  in  maintaining 
it.  The  habit  and  love  of  order  and  discipline,  secure  order  and  discipline. 
So  it  is  with  motives  to  progress.  The  habit  and  love  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  of  making  improvement  appear  to  ensure  that  knowledge  and 
improvement,  witliout  the  aid  of  emulation,  which  appears  to  be  discarded. 
I  know  of  no  school  for  boys,  where  a  better  English  education  can  be  ob- 
tained than  at  this;  even  if  the  pupil  have  no  idea  of  becoming  a  teacher. 

Were  it  not  in  vain,  I  could  wish  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  New 
England  might  all  spend  a  few  days  in  this  Seminary.  If  a  knowledge 
of  its  actual  condition  should  lead  to  nothing  more  effective,  it  might  in- 
duce many  to  send  their  sons  tlicre  for  a  few  years,  to  have  the  unspeak- 
able pleasure  of  seeing  them  moulded  into  teachers  of  high-minded  pur- 
poses, and  holy  self-denying  character.  May  we  not  hope  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  effected  at  Andover,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  schools,  throughout  New  England — to  be  fountains  of  intelligence 
and  virtue  and  piety  ?  An  Observer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
School  Books. 


I  have  constantly  used  Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book  in  my  school,  since 
its  first  publication.  The  subjects,  and  the  arrangement  please  me,  but 
>the  language  is  often  unintelligible  to  a  majority  of  my  pupils.  The  au- 
thor probably  has  not  experienced  the  difficulty  of  communicating  simple 
truths  to  the  minds  of  the  young,  in  their  own  language.  For  instRnce, 
the  first  sentence  in  the  section  348,  where  the  knowledge  necessaiy 
for  a  mechanic  is  spoken  of:  *The  application  of  the  abstract  rules 
of  art  and  science,  in  operating  on  the  natural  substances,'  dLc.  Ask 
an  ordinary  child  what  is  meant  by  *  abstract  rules  of  art  and  science,' 
and  you  will  see  a  vacancy  in  his  looks,  indicating  no  definite  ideas.  The 
language  of  a  child  would  be,  *The  application  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
and  natural  philosophy,  in  working  these  substances,  which  are  found  in 
the  world.'  It  is  true,  rules  of  arithmetic  and  naiurtd  philosophy^  does  not 
include  all  the  author  meant  by  abstract  ruUs  <{/*  art  amd  jctsnct.    G«oiim- 
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try,  chemistry,  &c.  must  be  included.  But  arithmetic  and  natural  philoso' 
phy  are  terms  the  child  understand,  and  it  is  easy  for  him  to  generalize, 
80  far  as  is  necessary  for  his  purpose.  You  ask  the  child, '  what  are  some 
of  the  things  a  mechanic  ought,  iu  the  second  place,  to  know.'  He  an- 
swers from  his  book, '  arithmetic  and  natural  philosophy ; '  something  he 
perceives  the  use  of.  If  he  has  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  you  may 
ask  him,  *■  what  a  carpenter,  who  measures,  must  understand,'  he  will  at 
once  tell  you,  *  geometry.'  If  he  has  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  *  what 
must  a  dyer  and  tanner  understand  ?'  he  answers,  from  his  previous  knowl- 
edge, *  chemistry.'  So  we  see,  although  a  child  gives  a  particular  answer, 
his  ideas  are  not  necessarily  particular.  But  if,  in  answer  to  the  first 
question,  he  gives  the  general  answer  as  it  is  in  the  book,  *  the  abstract 
rules  of  art  and  science,'  he  will  have  neither  general  nor  particular  ideas. 
Authors  of  books  for  youth  ought  to  study  Peter  Parley's  and  Mr 
Oallaudet's  books,  to  form  their  style.  Peter  Parley  succeeds  admirably 
well  in  books  where  scientific  and  logical  accuracy  is  not  required.  His 
first  book  in  history  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  child.  I  do  not 
select  this  because  it  is  better  than  others,  but  because  I  am  better  ac- 

?aainted  with  it.  Where  accurate  scientific  knowledge  is  required,  Peter 
'arley  is  deficient.  Mr  Gallaudet,  I  trust,  has  but  just  began  to  write 
books  for  youth.  I  believe  more  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  human 
mind  may  be  derived  from  his  little  books  on  the  soul,  than  most  females 
in  our  academies  obtain  from  authors  usually  studied,  such  as  Upham. 
A  work  for  youth  on  mental  philosophy,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Gallaudet,  is 
much  wanted.  D. 


LATE  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

Many  teachers  wait  for  tardy  pupils  after  the  usual  hour  of  opening  the 
school  has  actually  arrived.  This  is  a  bad  practice.  The  parent  will 
inquire,  perhaps ;  *Did  you  get  to  school  early  enough  this  morning?' 
*Oh,  yes ;'  the  child  will  reply.  So  the  next  morning  he  will  venture  to 
keep  him  employed  late  again.  A  boy  stops  to  play  on  the  way ;  at  last  it 
occurs  to  him  that  he  may  be  late  ;  so  he  hurries  along  to  school.  The 
master  is  there ;  but  the  first  class  has  not  yet  begun  to  read.  Next 
morning  he  ventures  to  play  a  little  longer  still. 

True,  it  is  unpleasant  to  have  a  class  commence  reading  when  only 
half  or  one-third  its  members  are  present,  and  the  rest  coming  in  and 
making  noise  and  disturbance  ;  but  the  practice  of  waiting  for  the  pupils 
wiH  only  increase  the  evil.  The  more  you  wait  for  them,  the  more  you 
will  be  compelled  to  do  it,  both  by  parents  and  pupils.  Give  them  an  tncA, 
and  Ihey  tcill  take  an  ell. 

There  is  therefore  no  better  way  than  for  the  teacher  to  open  his  school 
the  moment  the  hour  arrives,  even  if  he  has  but  one  pupil.  Let  him  pur- 
sue this  course  without  variation,  and  he  will  ultimately  find  it  successful. 

There  are  many  other  means  to  be  employed  in  securinjr  punctuality  of 
attendance.  But  half  of  the  work,  at  least — and  the  most  difiicult  half  too — 
is  completed,  the  moment  the  whole  district,  both  parents  and  children, 
distinctly  understand  that  you  are  invariably  punctual.  Forego  friends, 
conversation,  meals,  almost  everything  in  I'act  to  secure  this  point ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  rest  of  your  task  will  be  accomplished  with  com- 
parative case.  Think  not  that  this  is  mere  speculation :  the  experiment 
has  been  often  tried,  and  the  success  was  complete.  It  needs  only  to  be 
repeated,  to  insure  tlie  same  results.  A< 
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NOTICES. 

Family  Lyceum. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  first  number  of  a  newspaper,  entitled  the 
*  Family  Lyceum/  proposed  to  be  issued  by  Mr  Holbrook,  wbope  praise wortlrf 
labors  K)r  the  promotion  of  social  improvement  are  so  well  known.  Jfs  object  m 
to  present  valuable  scientific  and  genenil  information,  in  a  popular  and  practical 
form,  for  the  use  of  the  family  circle,  and  the  village  Lyceum.  The  plan  seeiiia 
to  us  to  promise  usefulness,  and  the  first  number  contains  much  that  is  interest- 
ing, presented  in  an  agreeable  manner.  We  believe  it  will  succeed ;  and  its  ob- 
ject is  so  specific  that  it  cannot  interfere  with  other  publications.  The  follow* 
ing  extract  from  the  Prospectus  ^  expresses,  briefly,  the  views  of  the  editor  : 

*  It  matters  but  little  how  brilliant  or  intense  is  the  light  around  our  dwellinn. 
if  there  is  nothing  but  darkness  within.  It  is  but  a  poor  consolation  to  the  •ool 
to  witness!  the  utmost  peace,  cheerfulness  and  beauty,  in  the  elements  and  ae- 
tions  around,  while  there  is  disturbance,  commotion,  and  angry  passions  within. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  to  have  our  country  studded  with  colleges  and  charcbcSy 
of  the  most  costly  and  splendid  architecture,  rendered  still  more  imposing  hj 
an  array  of  professors,  doctors,  and  reverends,  except  as  they  produce  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  or  religion,  among  neighbors  and  members  of  the  same  family. 
Indeed,  except  for  uat,  they  only  tend  to  render  darkness  still  more  visibm, 
▼ice  still  more  deformed,  and  oppression  still  more  cruel  and  unrelenting.  Even 
the  common  School  and  Village  Lyceum  are  liable  to  miss  their  aim,  and  loss 
their  object,  from  the  want  of  some  medium  of  action  and  re-action,  aoroe  chan- 
nel of  kindly  reciprocal  feeling  and  influence  between  them  and  the  more  aocial 
circles,  especially  in  the  family  board.' 

'  His  aim  will  be,  to  select  such  materials  from  the  gretX  store-boase  of  na- 
ture,— ^such  experiments  from  nature's  great  laboratory — to  present  tbeae  things, 
principles,  operations,  the  laws  and  results  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  nHHmi 
science — as  shall  be  the  most  highly  entertaining,  and  the  most  permanentlj 
and  extensively  useful.'  « 

Infant  Instructor,  and  Mothers'  Manual,  designed  for  Infant  and  Primarj 

Schools,  and  Families,  by  M.  M.  Carll.    Philadelphia,  Thomas  T.  Ash, 

1832,  pp.  199. 

This  little  book  is  evidently  the  fruit  of  much  labor,  and  its  uncommonly  neat 
appearance  is  much  in  its  favor.  It  is  about  t.ie  size  of  an  ordinary  spelling 
book,  and  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  thinking  mothers  and  teachers.  \^  wish 
eyery  parent  aad  teacher  might  be  in  possession  of  the  work — but  we  are  mucli 
mistaken  if  it  is  not  found  as  well  calculated  to  instruct  the  msCmcfior,  as  the  pu- 
pils of  his  charge.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  such  that  it  can  scarcely  bs 
read  over, — much  less  studied — without  profit. 

Afler  a  brief  account  of  the  three  great  divisions  or  kingdoms  of  nature,  ths 
writer  has  introduced  a  set  of  pictures,  representing  the  various  ordars  of  aai* 
mals,  with  their  n.imes  and  arrangements  marked.  The  mother  will  first  ac- 
quaint her  pupils  with  their  forms  and  names,  generaUy.  Afler  this,  those  ^isrtt  « 
upon  which  the  classification  is  founded,  are  to  l>e  studied  :  and  then  th«»  kmkUSf 
dtc.  of  the  auimal.  This  method,  which  indeed  is  none  other  than  the  sjmIhs- 
hre,  is  carried  through  the  study  of  all  the  subjects  which  the  work  presents. 
The  comparison,  use,  and  relation  of  an  object,  are  conducted  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  yet  so  nm^fUfp  that  ths 
child  cannot  fail  at  once  to  be  pleased  and  improved. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few  mothers  and  teachers  are  unpreparM  to  instroot 
in  the  manner  proposed  ;  yet  we  hope  the  work  itself  will  have  a  most  salataiy 
tendency  in  removing  this  obstacle — if  it  be  one — to  its  immedimtf  gemtrml  mC' 
teptance.  Of  the  system  of  mental  philosophy,  which  it  developes,  the  hasty 
perusal  to  which  we  have  been  confined,  has  not  duly  prepaiea  os  to  speak. 
We  may  return  to  the  subject  at  some  future  period.  Toe  ssiitiflMnts  or  ths 
preface  we  have  examined  more  thoroughly  \  and  regard  thaai  aa  wofthj  «f 
fartioolar  atlantian. 
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EssAT  ON  Learning  to  Rbad   and  Writ£  the  Enolish  Laii«vaob. 


By  William  R.  Wbbks,  D.  D.    Utiga,  Nbw  Yobk. 


Communicated  to 

THE    AMERICAN    LYCEUM. 
PubU$htd  &y  order  qfthe  Lgetum. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  one,  that  the  man  who  has  contriv- 
ed to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  has 
rendered  an  important  service  to  his  country.  A  service  no  less  im- 
portant is  rendered  by  the  man  who  has  contrived  to  save  half  the 
lime  which  has  been  spent  in  acquiring  any  branch  of  useful  learning. 
In  the  attempt  to  make  improvements,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
every  new  thought  will  prove  to  be  practically  useful,  nor  every  sug- 
gestion a  real  improvement.  But,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  if  nothing 
18  attempted,  nothing  will  be  achieved  ;  and  that  unless  proposed  im- 
provements are  made  the  subject  of  examination,  it  cannot  be  known 
whether  they  are  improvements  or  not.    . 

The  difficulty  of  learning  to  read  and  write  the  EngUsh  language^ 
18  the  subject  on  which  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  thoughts ;  and  then 
present  something  hy  way  of  attempting  a  remedy.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
a  new  subject ;  nor  are  the  thoughts  which  I  have  to  ofibr,  entirely 
^new.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  see,  within  a  few  years,  indications 
that  the  subject  had  presented  itself  as  one  of  great  importance  t6  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  who  are  laboring  with  success  in  the  cause  of 
public  improvement.  And  so  far  as  the  suggestions  of  others  answer 
my  present  purpose,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  free  use  of 
them,  not  doubting  but  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  have  the  approbation 
of  their  authors,  as  of  those  who  are  fellow  laborers  in  a  common 
cause. 

I  find  it  stated  in  a  late  number  of  the  Annals  of  Education,  that 
*  an  active  Cherokee  boy,  may  learn  to  read  his  own  language  in  a 
day  ;  and  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  is  ordinarily  requisite.' 
To  learn  to  read  the  English  language,  we  know,  is  the  labor  of 
years ;  and  the  inquiry  arises,  whence  this  astonishing  difference  7 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the  Cherokee  should 
be  easily  acquired.  Each  of  its  characters  is  the  representative  of 
one  invariable  sound ;  and  each  makes  a  syllable  by  itself.  The 
whole  number  of  characters  is  86,  this  being  the  number  of  syllables 
in  the  language.  To  read  is  nothing  more  than  to  repeat  successive- 
ly the  names  of  the  several  characters.  When  you  have  learned  the 
names  of  two  characters,  you  can  read  any  word  composed  of  those 
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admits  of  three  variations  more,  which  makes  240.  Then  o  has  eight 
sounds,  and  each  of  the  aforesaid  240  words  admits  of  eight  new 
variations,  according  to  those  differences  o,  which  makes  19^.  And 
finally,  m  has  two  sounds,  as  in  stun,  and  accompt;  and  each  of  the 
aforesaid  1920  words  admits  of  two  variations  more,  which  makes 
3840.  When,  therefore,  each  of  the  letters  which  compose  this  word 
have  been  learned,  and  all  their  several  sounds,  and  the  learner  ap- 
plies his  knowledge  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  he  may  pro- 
nounce it  wrong  in  3839  different  ways.  This  may  be  thought  an 
uncommon  case ;  but  a  little  examination  will  show  that  very  few 
words  do  not  present  similar  difficulties,  to  a  great  extent.  The 
word  acid  admits  of  320  varieties,  camel  960,  magic  640,  matron  960. 
How  can  the  pupil  know,  when  the  word  is  presented  to  his  eye,  in 
which  of  all  these  different  ways  it  is  to  be  pronounced?  And  how 
very  long  and  difficult  must  the  task  appear,  to  a  learner  who  has  any 
conception  of  what  is  before  him,  of  becoming  accurately  versed  in 
the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  pronouncing  the  English  language. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  learning  to  read  and  write  our  Ian* 
guage,  is,  the  use  of  different  letters  to  express  the  same  sound.  Here 
also  is  a  great  variety.  Every  vowel  in  the  alphabet  has,  in  some 
word,  the  sound  of  short  u,  as  in  the  following  examples,  vital,  ker^ 
bird,  word,  nut,  myrrh.  Here  are  six  letters,  each  having  that  sound. 
Then,  there  are  also  fifteen  different  combinations  of  letters  to  express 
the  same  sound,  as  in  the  following  words,  Isaac,  Britain,  pearl, 
cheerful,  surgeon,  gorgeous,  Messieurs,  region,  religious,  blood,  cup' 
board,  does,  rough,  guerdon,  answer.  There  are  twenty  one  different 
ways,  then,  to  express  this  single  sound.  Every  vowel  also  has  the 
sound  of  short  i,  as  in  village,  billet,  pin,  women,  busy,  cylinder.  There 
arc  also  ten  combinations  of  letters  to  express  the  same  sounds.  Nu- 
merous varieties  of  a  similar  nature  are  to  be  found  in  relation  to  oth- 
er letters  and  sounds.  The  writer  in  the  Annals,  before  mentioned, 
computes  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  language  to  be  18,  expressed  in 
166  different  ways;  the  sounds  expressed  by  consonants  23,  written 
68  different  ways  ;  in  all  41  sounds,  which  may  be  written  234  differ- 
ent ways  ;  or,  as  I  think,  from  examination  of  the  subject,  about  250 
ways.  Now,  suppose  the  learner  has  heard  the  word  phantom,  and 
wishes  to  write  it.  The  first  sound  is  written  4  different  ways,  as  in 
the  wordsybc,  sapphire,  seraph,  and  laugh.  The  next  sound,  that  of 
short  a,  is  written  3  different  ways,  as  in  plaid,  man,  guaranty,  ma- 
king, thus  far,  12  varieties.  The  sound  of  n  is  made  also  by  m,  mul- 
tiplying the  aforesaid  12  by  2,  which  makes  24.  The  next  sound  is 
written  6  different  ways,  as  in  the  words  at,  subtle,  victuals,  hushed, 
thyme,  mezzotinto,  multiplying  the  aforesaid  24  by  6,  which  makes 
144.  The  next  sound  is  written  21  different  ways,  as  before  stated, 
multiplying  the  aforesaid  144  by  21,  which  makes  3024.  The  next 
sound  has  but  one  mode  of  expression,  m,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  that,  unless  it  should  be  to  put  an  n  afler  it,  as  in  hymn,  column. 
The  pupil,  then,  who,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  sounds  of 
the  letters,  and  the  different  ways  of  expressing  them  which  are  au- 
thorised by  established  usage,  shall  attempt  to  write  the  word  /lAon- 
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iom,  will  be  liable  to  mistake  in  3033  different  ways,  almost  as  many 
88  he  did  in  pronouncing  it. 

Who  can  wonder,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  very  few  men,  even 
of  the  best  education,  are  correct  spellers  of  the  English  language? 

Another  difficulty,  of  no  small  magnitude,  in  the  way  of  learning 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  is  the  great  number  of  silent 
letters  it  admits.  In  some  words,  the  number  of  silent  letters  is  act- 
ually greater  than  the  number  of  those  which  are  sounded.  And  the 
number  of  words  in  the  language  is  comparatively  small,  in  which 
8ome  of  the  letters  are  not  silent. 

These  several  difficulties  oilen  present  themselves  to  the  learner ; 
and  sometimes  they  all  meet  in  the  same  word.  In  the  word  succeed, 
the  letter  c  has  two  different  sounds ;  the  same  sound  is  expressed  by 
the  letter  s  and  by  one  e  ;  and  one  e  is  silent.  If  any  one  will  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  a  few  sentences  in  any  book,  he  will  find, 
that,  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  word  is  to  be  met  with,  in  which  all  the 
letters  are  pronounced,  and  all  have  their  first  sound.  An  examina- 
tion to  some  extent  has  satisfied  me,  that  only  about  half  the  letters 
used  have  their  first  sound,  while  the  other  half  are  silent,  or  have 
8ome  other  sound.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  no  one  who  looks  into 
this  subject  carefully,  or  who  pays  attention  to  the  progress  of  a  child 
in  learning  to  read,  can  fail  of  seeing  that  the  difficulty  and  embar- 
rassment arising  from  the  several  causes  which  have  been  brought 
into  view,  must  be  very  great  indeed.  How  shall  a  child  know  what 
letters  to  pronounce,  in  the  word  before  him,  and  what  to  leave  out? 
And  how  shall  he  know  what  sound  to  give  to  those  he  is  to  pro- 
nounce ?  Must  he  be  doomed  to  labor  through  the  solid  columns  of 
an  ordinary  spelling  book,  till  he  has  learned  by  rote  from  ten  thou- 
sand to  sixteen  thousand  words  ?  It  is  a  dreadful  task ;  and  one 
which  a  man  would  be  reluctant  to  undertake.  But,  if  there  is  no 
other  way,  that  labor  must  be  performed  ;  for  children  must  be  taught 
to  read. 

There  is,  however,  another  way.  And  it  has  been  the  principal 
design  of  this  essay  to  bring  it  into  view,  that  it  may  be  the  subject 
of  examination.  Near  twenty  years  ago,  I  saw  a  book  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  begin  with  teaching  children  to  pronounce  syllables,  in- 
stead of  calling  the  names  of  the  letters.  When  my  oldest  child  was 
of  suitable  age  to  begin  to  learn  to  read,  I  resolved  to  try  the  expert- 
ment.  I  prepared  some  lessons  with  my  pen,  and  began.  But  I  had 
not  proceeded  far,  before  the  child  himself  analyzed  the  syllable,  and 
told  me  what  part  of  the  compound  sound  belonged  to  each  letter.  I 
then  suffered  him  to  learn  the  whole  alphabet  in  the  same  way,  cal- 
ling each  letter  by  its  sound,  and  not  by  its  name ;  which  he  very 
readily  did.  And  though  I  had  learned  from  books,  that  '*  a  mute 
cannot  be  sounded  at  all ,  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel,"  this  little  child 
taught  me  that  the  mutes,  as  well  as  other  letters,  could  have  all  the 
sound  given  to  them  alone,  that  they  can  have  when  joined  to  a  vow- 
el. I  then  contrived  a  set  of  marks  to  attach  to  the  letters,  when 
they  had  different  sounds,  analogous  to  the  Hebrew  vowel  points,  and 
similar  to  those  which  have  since  been  adopted  by  Webster  and  oth- 
ers.   But  I  fell  at  first,  into  the  same  mistake  which  they  have  made, 
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which  was  to  use  one  mark  for  several  different  sounds.  This  I  a^ 
ter  wards  corrected,  so  as  to  have  but  one  sound  to  attach  to  any  char* 
act^r ;  though  I  could  not  avoid  having  different  characters  to  express 
the  same  sound.  I  took  a  small  book  for  children,  whiclT  I  bcdieve 
was  one  of  Samuel  Wood's  publications,  containing  interesting  and 
useful  reading,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  a  child ;  but  containing  no 
nonsense,  and  I  believe  nothing  but  what  a  child  could  understand. 
The  title  I  do  not  remember.  That  book  I  marked,  according  to  the 
system  I  had  adopted.  The  silent  letters  I  denoted  by  a  particular 
mark  also.  And  the  child  learned  to  read,  with  great  pleasure  to 
himself,  and  with  a  facility  which  perfectly  astonished  me.  Not  in- 
deed so  quick  as  a  Cherokee,  for  the  language  in  its  present  state 
will  not  admit  of  it ;  but  in  less  than  half,  perhaps  I  might  say  in  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  time  I  had  ever  known  any  other  child  learn  it 
Since  that  time,  I  have  taught  two  more  of  my  children  to  read  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  result  After  the  same  system 
also,  I  taught  the  oldest  to  pronounce  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  with 
much  greater  ease,  and  with  much  greater  accuracy  too,  than  I  had 
ever  seen  any  taught  on  the  common  method.  And  I  do  not  see  why 
the  system  may  not  be  applied  with  great  advantage  to  any  language 
the  pronunciation  of  which  we  wish  to  learn.  It  is  not  liable  to  the 
objections  which  exist  against  all  the  systems  of  teaching  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  language,  by  having  one  word,  with  one  set  of  letters,  to 
teach  the  orthography,  and  another  word,  with  a  different  set  of  let- 
ters, to  teach  the  pronunciation  ;  a  method,  which,  whatever  help  it 
may  afford  adult  persons,  is  utterly  unsuited  to  children,  who  should 
have  but  one  word  before  their  eyes,  and  that  in  the  correct  orthogra- 
phy. According  to  this  system,  the  word  is  before  the  eye,  in  its  us- 
ual orthography.  But  to  ascertain  its  pronunciation,  every  letter  is 
so  marked,  that,  when  the  child  has  once  learned  what  sound  to  attach 
to  a  character,  he  cannot  mistake,  for  that  character  never  has  any 
other  sound.  To  make  my  meaning  still  plainer,  take  a  single  exam- 
ple. Every  vowel  has,  in  some  word,  the  sound  of  short  u. '  Let  a 
small  curve,  opening  upwards,  such  as  has  long  been  in  use  to  de- 
note a  short  vowel,  be  used  to  denote  the  sound  of  short  tc  Let  it  be 
put  over  the  u,  when  it  has  that  sound,  and  over  any  other  vowel, 
when  it  has  that  sound,  as  a  in  vital,  e  in  her,  t  in  bird,  o  in  word,  u 
in  nut,  and  y  in  myrrh.  Let  this  mark  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 
Let  the  pupil  be  taught  to  utter  that  sound,  wherever  he  sees  that 
mark,  whatever  letter  may  be  under  it  The  number  of  sounds  to 
be  expressed  in  writing  the  English  language,  is  about  40.  But  the 
characters  necessary,  retaining  our  present  orthography,  may  be  a 
little  over  60.  They  will  not,  however,  in  any  event,  be  so  numerous 
as  the  Cherokee  characters.  And  though  it  cannot  be  expected, 
that  the  ability  to  read  the  English  language  correctly  can  bo  acquir- 
ed in  the  same  time  with  the  Cherokee,  yet  it  is  believed,  that,  by 
this  means,  the  labor  may  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the  task  be  ren- 
dered comparatively  easy  and  delightful. 
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Art.  II. — School  Agents'  Society. 

[In  oar  number  for  Aug.  let.  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  formation,  at  Aa- 
dover,  of  a  School  Affente'  Society,  and  also  stated  that  another  meetizig  of  the 
Society  would  be  held  August  6th,  when  a  full  Report  of  the  plan,  objects  and 
advantages  of  the  Society  would  be  expected.  We  are  happy  in  bemg  now 
able  to  state  that  the  meeting  was  fully  attended,  and  an  interesting  report  pre- 
sented, from  which  we  have  made  a  few  extracts.] 

Afler  remarking  at  considerable  length  on  the  facts  that  extensive 
portions  of  our  country  are  either  partially  or  wholly  destitute  of  the 
means  of  instruction ;  that  the  usefulness  of  schools  already  establish- 
ed is  limited  by  defective  modes  of  teaching;  that  there  is  great  *  want 
of  well  qualified  teachers ;'  that  *  many  important  branches  of  study 
are  excluded  from  our  schools  j-*  that  there  is  an  almost  entire 
absence  '  of  all  articles  of  apparatus  for  visible  illustration ;  that  the 
moral  culture  of  childhood  is  almost  wholly  overlooked ;'  and  that 
*  youth  are  not  taught  to  place  a  proper  estimate  on  their  own  powers/ 
the  Report  goes  on  to  observe : — 

*  Our  desire  is  to  excite  public  attention  to  the  importance  of 
practical  education — ^to  lead  the  young  to  appreciate  their  ability 
to  educate  themselves — to  carry  the  benefits  of  Infant  School  in- 
struction to  every  child,  and  bear  the  key  of  knowledge  among 
Teachers,  inducing  them  to  regard  their  vocation  as  one  of  the 
liberal  professions,  and  securing  among  them  union  of  object  and 
effort — to  encourage  young  men  of  promise  to  become  Teachers  and 
Agents,  and  to  procure  funds  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  such  to  ediK 
cate  themselves,  especially  if  they  intend  to  exercise  their  profession 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mi^issippi,  are  objects  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board.  Hundreds  of  young  men  may  be  founds 
whose  talents  would  entitle  them  to  high  hopes  of  success  and  useful- 
ness, if  they  could  be  brought  from  their  obscurity,  and  persuaded  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  But  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, ignorance  of  any  plan  for  the  systematic  education.of 
Teachers,  and  other  discouraging  circumstances,  will  forever  ex- 
clude them  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  unless  some  means  be 
devised  to  draw  them  out  and  train  them  for  the  work.  These  cases 
will  be  embraced  in  the  scope  of  this  society.  It  will  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  individuals  deserving  its  patronage,  and  in  connection 
with  their  own  efforts,  will  give  them  a  thorough  professional  edocap 
tion.  Scholarships  may  be  established,  and  funds  raised  by  other 
means,  to  defray  such  portion  of  their  expenses  as  themselves  cannot 
meet.  In  this  way,  assistance^  may  be  furnished  in  fitting  them  out  for 
the  West  or  the  South,  or  the  place  of  their  destination  in  foreign 
countries. 

'  In  short,  this  Association  may  act  as  a  Lay  Education  Society, 
a  Foreign,  and  Home  School  Society,  which  shall  supply  destitote 
portions  of  our  own  and  other  countries  with  the  blessings  that  iblfow 
in  the  train  of  our  Free  Schools.  If  the  civil  and  religious  institutions 
of  every  country  depend  for  their  perpetuity  on  the  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence-^if  a  community  cannot  be  enlightened  where  the  ki« 
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struction  of  the  young  is  overlooked — if  the  education  of  the  great 
body  of  our  youth  must  be  wholly  neglected,  or  remain  very  imperfect 
without  a  supply  of  competent  instructors,  we  may  well  deem  impor- 
tant every  organization  and  every  measure  which  contemplates  the  ed* 
Qcation  of  Teachers.  Though  *  the  school-master  be  abroad  in  the 
land/  he  will  not  go  forth  the  dispenser  of  blessings,  unless  possessed 
of  high,  intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  To  aid  in  the  attainment 
of  these — to  give  direction  and  efficiency  to  his  labors,  is  a  promi- 
nent  object  of  our  society. 

*  The  MEANS  to  be  employed  in  effecting  our  object  have  been  sug- 
gested in  the  preceding  remarks.  The  press  will  be  the  most  power- 
nd  instrument  we  can  employ.  Associations,  auxiliary  to  our  own — 
the  co-operation  of  Instructors — the  establishment  of  Seminaries  for 
Teachers — ^the  formation  of  Circuit  Schools,  when  a  course  of  unin- 
terrupted instruction  cannot  be  given — the  employment  of  travelling 
Agents  and  Lecturers,  will  all  be  put  in  requisi  tion. 

*  In  conclusion,  the  Board  of  Directors  beg  leave  to  say,  that  in 
their  opinion  the  labors  in  which  they  are  engaged  are  of  pre-eminent 
importance — an  importance  which  can  be  measured  only  by  the 
value  of  order  and  confidence  in  the  community ;  of  liberal,  political, 
and  social  institutions;  of  a  pure  and  elevated  standard  of  morals  and 
religion.     We  would  aid  in  extending  and  perfecting  a  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  by  which  in  the  language  of  Webster,  *  property,  life, 
and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.    We  seek,  to  prevent,  in  some 
measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and 
conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  at  an  early  age.  We 
hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a  sense  of  character,  by 
enlarging  the  capacities,  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  intellectual  en- 
joyment  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  so  far  as  possible,  to  purify 
the  moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn 
the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of 
the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and 
crime.' — We  look  to  the  individual  happiness  and  respectability  of 
3,000,000  of  children  in  our  country — we  contemplate  their  influence 
in  swaying  the  destinies  of  the  myriads  who  are  to  people  our  vast  ter- 
ritory, and  we  are  convinced  that  a  more  powerful  instrumentality 
must  be  wielded  by  those  to  whom  are  committed  the  interests  of  the 
young,if  we  would  secure  them  from  the  demoralizing  consequences  of 
ignorance,  and  imbue  their  minds  with  those  correct  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples which  shall  elevate  them  above  temptation   to  crime.     There 
are  probably  1,000,000  of  children  and  youth  in  the  United  States  who 
have  no  means  of  instruction.      Of  these,  20,000  are  to  be  found  in 
the  city  of  New  York  alone.     Now  suffer  these  20,000  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  and  what  direful  evils  will  they  not  inflict  on  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  dwell !      Let  the  1,000,000  of  our  children  who 
attend  no  school  whatever,  attain  the  years  of  manhood  without  in- 
struction, and  let  them  reinforce  the  multitudes  of  mature  minds  of  a 
daring,  desperate  character,  which  now  stalk  abroad,  bearing  pollution 
and  crime,  and  death  in  their  progress,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  the 

,ofour>iibegtieg  picfimed,  the  altars  of  religion  overthrown,  and 
''ioeiety  broken  up!  Why  was  the  light  of  reUgion 
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extinguished,  the  obligations  of  the  social  compact  despised,  and  all 
laws,  human  and  dirine,  contemned  in  the  French  Revolution  ?  Why 
were  the  fair  fields  of  France  drenched  in  the  blood  of  her  millions  of 
young  conscripts  at  a  later  period  ?  Why  lies  she  now  torn  and  bleeds 
ing  ?  Is,  it  not  because  the  bulk  of  her  population  is  too  benighted  to 
contend  temperately  though  firmly  for  rational  liberty — too  ignorant  to 
appreciate  it,  when  within  their  grasp  ?  Nothing  can  preserve  mw 
country  from  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  licentiousness  on  the 
other,  except  the  universality  of  public  instruction,  rendered  complete- 
ly efficacious  by  an  accompanying  system  of  morsdity,  founded  on  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible.  This  bulwark  will  protect  us  against  the 
shock  of  intestine  commotion,  and  secure  us  against  the  onset  of  for- 
eign invasion.  May  we  not  then  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of 
the  patriot,  the  christian,  and  the  philanthropist,  in  our  efforts  ''  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Common  Education  tl^roughout  our  country  V  Di»- 
daiming  any  connection  with  others  as  partizans  in  politics,  or  secta- 
rians in  religion,  may  we  not  confidentJy  appeal  to  all  who  love  our 
country,  who  revere  the  virtues  of  our  fathers,  and  would  transmit  them 
with  undiminished  lustre  to  posterity,  to  stand  forth  and  aid  us  in  the 
great  enterprize  ?  We  make  our  appeal  to  enlightened  minds ;  to 
men  of  comprehensive  views  and  lofty  aims,  and  we  believe  we  shall 
be  heard.' 


Art.  III. — Seven  Advantages  of  Infant  Schools^ 

1.  They  relieve  parents  from  the  care  and  trouble  of  their  younget 
children,  and  give  them  leisure  fireely  to  attend  to  th^ir  domestic 
concerns. 

2.  They  rescue  children  firom  the  personal  dangers  in  the  little 
accidents  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  and',  what  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant, they  rescue  children  from  the  corrupt  exanfiples  and  influ«> 
ences  of  vicious  servants. 

3.  They  redeem  from  waste,  and  provide  employment  for  that  most 
valuable  portion  of  life  which  passes  from  the  time  when  infants  go 
from  their  mothers'  arms,  to  the  time  when  they  are  usually  sent  to 
the  common  school. 

4.  They  furnish,  in  their  exercises  of  marching,  singiAg,  clapping, 
t&c,  a  most  healthful  employment  for  that  period  of  life  when  exercise 
is  more  indispensable  to  health  than  at  any  other  period ;  when  chil- 
dren first  begin  to  use  their  limbs ;  when  motion,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  is  their  very  element  and  life. 

5.  They  give  to  infants,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years 
old,  an  amount  of  discipline  and  instruction  in  the  elements  of  lettm>' 
ing  which  is  almost  incredible — an  amount  which  surpasses  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  fondest  parent. 

6.  They  teach  all  children  to  sing.  Man  is  a  musical  being  by 
nature,  and,  if  begun  with  when  an  infant,  may  bo  taught  to  sing: 
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7.  They  do  much,  very  much,  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  heart  To  make  deep  moral  impressions  is  the  leading  object 
in  every  infant  school.  They  aim  to  preserve  the  children  from  what 
19  had,  tfnd  to  put  them  under  the  influence  of  what  is  good. 

Brit,  8.  8,  Teachers'  Magaasine, 


Art.  rV. — Practical  Lesson. 

Ob  ACTS. — ClRCUMFERElfCE,  AND   DlAMETEK. 

How  long  do  you  think  this  wafer  box  is  ?  It  is  not  long  either  way  ^ 
it  is  round.  Then  how  high  is  it  ?  *  One  inch.'  Now  how  far  do  you 
think  it  is  right  across  it  in  this  manner  ?  '  Two  inches/  I  think  it  is ; — 
perhaps  not  qwU^  however.  We  will  measure  it  by  the  rule.  Yes,  it 
B  2  inches  across.  Now,  then,  it  is  9  inches  in  diamder.  Can  you  re- 
member this  hard  word,  diameUr  f    *  I  will  write  it  down,  and  then  I  can.*^ 

Let  me  see  if  you  have  spelled  it  right  Yes,  that  is  correct  Will 
you  let  me  see  the  words  which  you  wrote  on  your  slate  the  other  day  ? 

*  I  have  rubbed  them  out,  but  I  can  write  them  again,  for  I  know  what 
they  were.'  When  you  have  written  them,  will  you  brine  me  the  slate^ 
and  let  me  see  if  they  are  written  correctly  ?  They  are  all  right  but  one^ 
You  spell  very  well,  in  general.  I  have  erased  the  last  letter  but  one,  in 
the  word  perpeiklicular.  *  What  should  it  be  ?'  You  may  put  in  an  e,  and 
it  will  be  right 

Now  place  your  slate  in  a  vertical  position.   Now  in  a  horixorUal.  Now 

in  an  oblique, —  How  much  was  the  diameter  of  the  wafer  box  ? 

*Two  incfies.'  Here  is  a  cent  How  much  is  the  diameter  of  this  ?  *  One 
inch.'  Will  you  tell  me'  the  diameter  of  this  shavinff  box?  *Four 
inches.'  Very  well,  indeed  \  Now  I  wish  you  would  find  aU  the  round 
things  you  can,  think  what  their  diameter  is,  write  down  their  names-,  and 
when  I  come  in  again  show  me  your  list,  and  tell  me  their  diameter. — 

Will  you  read  your  list  ?  '  Yes,  but  there  is  one  that  I  cannot  find  out 
the  diameter  of;  so  I  have  not  written  it  down.'  We  will  leave  it  then 
fbr  the  present,  and  talk  about  the  rest 

Sani&ox.  This  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Watehy  two  inches. 
Stone  hUutandj  three  inches.    Pictttrt,  three  inches.     Fowr-penee-kalf- 

fenny,  half  an  inch. What  jaicture  was  it  which  was  three 

inches  across  it  ?  'The  worid,  in  Peter  PaHey*t  (jeography,*  Can  yoa 
think  of  any  pictures  in  the  world,  which  are  about  one  inch  across  ?  Yes. 
Where  are  they  ?  '  In  Woodbridge*s  I^st  Steps,  which  you  bought  us 
the  other  dav.'  You  said  you  could  not  find  out  the  diameter  of  one  thing, 
what  was  it  r    *  John's  foot  ball.'    But  can  you  not  tell  how  wide  it  is  ? 

*  How  can  I  when  it  is  round  ?  How  should  I  place  the  rule  ?*  Place 
the  rule !  I  thought  you  were  guessing  at  their  width  all  this  time,  with- 
out the  rule !  *  I  first  think,  how  wide  they  are,  and  then  put  the  rale 
across.'  And  do  yon  find  your  judgment  generally  correct  ?  *  Yea.'  That 
will  do ;  but  it  is  better  for  you  not  to  use  the  rule  veiy  much.  Then  it 
•eems  the  difficulty  with  the  foot  ball  is,  that  you  cannot  applj  the  rule  to 
it,  is  it  ?  <  Yes.'  But  how  much  do  you  think  its  diameter  is  ?  *  About 
five  inches.'    Perhaps  it  is  nearer  six.    We  will  see  presently,  however^ 

Hereisacane^howmuchdoyou  think  the  diameter  of  thitii?    ^Qam 
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inch.'  We  will  measure  this  for  once.  Here  is  a  hde  for  a  string,  now^ 
we  will  put  a  pin  through  it  This  pin  you  know  is  iuet  an  inch  long^ 
The  diameter  is  just  the  length  of  the  pm ;  so  you  judged  right.  Of  the 
ball  you  have  not  judged  so  accurately.  As  we  cannot  very  well  stick  « 
pin  through  this,  I  wifl  measure  it  in  another  way.  But  first  we  will  take 
the  cane.  This  piece  of  tape  reaches  exactly  round  the  cane.  Now  how 
long  is  the  tape  ?  '  About  three  inches.'  It  is.  The  cane  then  is  three 
inches  round  it,  and  one  inch  in  diameter ;  that  is  three  times  as  large 
around  it,  as  it  is  thratu^  it  Now  let  us  take  this  belt,  and  put  it  round 
the  foot  ball.  It  is  a  foot  and  six  inches ;  or  a  foot  and  a  half  round  it 
Now  any  round  thing  is  about  three  times  as  large  round  it,  as  its  diame- 
ter  is  ;  consequently  the  foot  ball  is  six  inches  instead  of  Jive  across  it 
By  this  I  mean  that  if  we  could  run  this  lead  pencil  into  it,  it  would  just 
reach  through  from  side  to  side,  and  the  pencil  is  six  inches  long. 

Tell  mo  how  far  it  is  around  a  cent  by  this  rule.  Remember,  it  is  three 
times  as  much  as  it  is  across  it  *  Three  inches.'  How  do  you  know  ? 
*  Because  it  is  one  inch  in  dtamder^  and  you  say  a  thing  is  three  times  as 
large  round  it^  as  it  is  across  it;  now  three  times  one  are  three ;  therefore 
the  cent  is  three  inches  round  it'  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  word  Vurtfort* 
I  hope  you  will  soon  be  able  to  reason  as  well  on  all  subjects. 

The  distance  around  anything  is  caUed  its  circumference.  This  word 
jon  may  write  down.  Have  you  written  it.^  *  Yes,  but  I  am  not  certain 
It  is  spelt  right  Please  to  correct  it,  if  it  is  not'  It  is,  indeed,  a  little 
wrong.  Now  I  have  corrected  it  Tell  me  now  what  the  circumference 
of  this  cent  is  ?  *  Three  inches.'  Very  well.  What  is  that  of  the  cane  ? 
Of  the  wafer  box? — Of  the  sand  box? — Of  the  stone  inkstand? — Of  the 
foar-pence-half-penny  piece  ?  I  see  you  understand  what  circumference 
and  diameter  mean.  A  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms  will  be 
of  great  importance  to  you  all  your  life» 


INTELLIGENCE. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  has  been 
recently  held  in  this  city.  The  fear  that  malig^nant  disease  either  already  pre- 
vailed in  Boston,  or  inieht  break  out  during  the  session,  together  with  other 
adverse  circumstances,  had  given  rise  to  apprehensions,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
in  reffard  to  the  results  of  the  meeting.  JBut  we  are  convinced,  as  well  as  as- 
sored  by  those,  whose  opinion  on  this  point  is  fully  entitled  to  our  confidence, 
that  no  meeting  of  the  Institute  has  ever  been  more  interesting  or  important 
llie  lectures,  of  which  fourteen  were  delivered,  including  the  introductory  ad- 
dress, and  the  prize  essay,  are  said  to  have  been  even  more  practical  in  their 
character,  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Several  animated  discussions  were 
held  on  the  propriety  of  Emulation,  and  the  expediency  of  the  teacher's  joining 
in  the  sports  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  a  number  of  very  important  resolutions 
passed.  But  we  have  only  room  in  the  present  number  for  this  very  brief  notice 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  add,  that 
an  almost  universal  impression  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  members,  that  one 
of  the  most  prominent  errors  of  Education  at  the  present  time,  is  an  almost  eX" 
elusive  cultivation  of  mere  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical  and  moral 
well  being  of  the  pupil,  especially  the  latter ;  and  a  neglect  of  the  Bible  in 
schools,  as  its  basis.  Instruction,  it  was  also  believed,  is  not  rendered  suffi* 
ciently  thorough,  and  is  not,  in  general,  adapted  to  the  powers  and  capacities  of 
the  different  individoab  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
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FSMALB  COLLBeE   tV  NcW  GrBNADA. 

The  change  of  Goyemment  in  this  new  and  enterprising  State  of  South 
America,  ah«adj  beffins  to  produce  the  results  which  we  have  anticipated,  in 
lavor  of  education.  Greneral  Santander,  during  his  Vice  Presidency  in  Colom- 
bia, a  few  years  ago,  was  the  great  patron  of  useful  learning,  and  with  his  en- 
lightened associatesMntroduced  a  general  system  of  instruction  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale.  This  was  soon  overthrown  b^  BoHvar,  but  the  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual improvement  has  a^ain  shown  itself  m  New  Grenada,  as  well  as  in 
Venezuela;  and  in  Bogota  a  decree  has  been  passed  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Female  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  with  a  Directress,  five 
Professorships  on  elementary  branches,  morality  and  religion,  domestic  economy 
and  duties,  and  labor  appopriate  to  females,  good  manners,  dec.;  with  authority 
to  add  others  in  higher  branches.  For  professorships,  femiUes  will  be  preferred. 
Four  scholarships  are  founded  by  funds  formerly  bequeathed  by  Don  Pedro 
Ugarte  and  his  wife,  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  heretofore  appropriated  to 
a  Convent  since  suppressed. 

Pupils  not  thus  supported  will  be  admitted  ihto  the  *  College  of  La  Merced,' 
on  the  payment  of  $30  in  advance,  every  three  months,  for  which  they  will  be 
instructed  and  boarded.  The  Directress  will  have  a  salary  of  $  500  a  year,  and 
Professors  from  ^  168  to  300.  The  President  of  New  Grenada,  will  establish  a 
system  of  discipline  and  course  of  studies.  The  government  Gazette,  contains 
a  long  and  finely  written  article  in  favor  of  this  new  Institution,  in  which  are 
advanced  some  of  those  just,  sensible,  and  enlightened  views  of  female  educa- 
tion, which,  if  extensively  introduced  into  the  Uhited  States,  would  elevate  fe- 
male infiueuce  and  female  enjoyments  to  that  rank  which  is  so  generally  denied 
them,  even  among  ourselves.  A*6to  York  Jidvcrtiser. 

The  preamble  to  the  decree  founding  the  First  Jhneriean  Female  College,  re- 
cogrnises  it  as  a '  duty  of  government  to  promote  the  education  of  females,  who 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  social  happmess ;'  and  suggests,  that  in  a  city' like 
Bogota,  *  possessing  two  well  endowed  colleges  for  young  men,  it  is  proper  to 
found  a  college  for  females ;  the  want  of  one  having,  unfortunately,  been  se- 
verely felt.*  The  establishment  of  an  institution  like  this,  will  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  New  Grenada. 

Children's  Asylum,  Southwark. 

This  Asylum  for  the  children  of  indigent  parents  was  established  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  is  superintended  by  a  committee  of  their  body. 

It  occupies  a  square  of  between  four  and  five  acres  of  ground,  and  is  open  on 
all  sides  to  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  soil  is  dry,  the  situation  elevated,  and 
the  buildings  command  a  view  of  the  Delaware,  distant  half  a  mile. 

The  main  buildings  are  in  the  centre  of  the  square  ;  between  one  and  tw6 
acres  are  allotted  to  a  vegetable  garden,  and  two  acres  set  ajiart  for  the  children, 
in  which  they  are  permitted  to  sport  and  exercise  on  all  suitable  occasions — ^the 
house  is  large — the  apartments  commodious,  well  ventilated,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  There  is  a  spacious  school  room, 
in  which  toe  children  are  tau?ht  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  regular 
hours  daily ;  in  which,  also,  religious  exercises,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  are 
carefully  observed. 

The  matron  is  an  experienced  and  pious  woman,  active,  intelligent,  and  kind 
to  the  children,  who  soon  become  attached  to  her.  The  best  medical  advice  is 
constantly  extended  to  the  household — able,  humane,  and  experienced  nurses 
•are  provided,  and  all  other  suitable  assistants  appointed. 

Tne  Committee  have  recently  provided  a  separate  building  within  the  en- 
closure, some  hundred  feet  apart  from  the  principal  asylum,  into  which  the 
children  of  persons  who  have  died  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  are  at  first  intro- 
duced, where  they  are  stripped  of  their  old  apparel,  washed,  and  furnished  with 
clean  garments,  and  where  they  are  detained  until  it  is  thought  prudent  to  ad- 
mit them  into  the  common  family.  The  whole  establishment  is  provided  with 
every  comfort  and  convenience  considered  as  essential  to  the  morals  and  health 
of  the  inmater.  PouUom's 
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Oir  THE    IIECEBSITT   OF   PHYSICAL    CULTORE    TO    LiTBRART     MeN,  AND     XfPX< 

ciALLT  TO  Clergymen. 

Delivered  before  the  Mechanical  Aasociation  of  AndoTer  Theol.  Sem.  Sept.  27, 1831. 


By  Edward  Rbynolds,  M.  D.  or  Boston. 


At  the  present  day,  especially  in  our  own  country,  Physical  Education  if 
probably  more  neglected  than  any  other  branch  of  this  important  subject.  Num- 
oers  of  valuable  men,  and  among  them  an  increasing  number  of  teachers,  are 
annually  falling  a  sacrifice  to  this  neglect.  We  deem  it  our  duty,  therefore,  to 
advert  to  this  subject  frequently, — not  merely  on  account  of  those  who  are 
yet  to  be  trained,  but  in  reference  to  those  who  are  training  them,  and  whose  ef- 
rorts  at  self  improvement  are  oflen  wasted  by  neglecting  to  preserve  the  strength 
necessary  to  use  their  accmisitions.    We  are  gratified  to  find, in  the  BiblicalRe- 

Stsitory,  for  January,  18a2,  an  able  discussion  of  this  subject,  in  the  addresa  of 
r.  Reynolds  of  Boston,  before  the  Mechanical  Association  of  Andover ;— 4Uid 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  its  leading  arguments  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers. 

From  the  editor  of  tlie  Repository  we  learn  the  following  facts  concerning  the 
Association  in  question  ;  which  would  be  an  excellent  model  for  other  literary 
institutions. 

'  The  Mechanical  Association  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
was  first  established  in  1827.  The  object  of  it,  as  stated  in  the  con- 
stitution, is  '  the  promotion  of  health  and  vigor  both  of  body  and 
mind,  by  a  regular  system  of  mechanical  exercise.'  The  plan  was 
viewed  with  so  much  favor  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminary,  that  in 
the  following  year  they  caused  a  large  four  story  building  of  rough  gran* 
ite  to  be  erected,  of  which  the  Association  have  the  use  free  of  rent 
This  affords  room  for  about  seventy  work-benches,  which  are  usually 
all  occupied.  The  work  done  is  for  the  most  part  joiner's  and  cab- 
inet-maker's work.  The  shop  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  tools 
to  the  value  of  about  one  thousand  dollars ;  which  was  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  Seminary,  and  for  three  fourths  of  which  the  Associap 
tion  is  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Bartlet,  one  of 
the  venerable  founders  of  the  Seminary. 

'  The  Association  stands  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Seminary ;  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  constitutioo 
without  their  assent ;  and  should  the  Association  ever  be  dissolved,  all 
the  property  then  in  its  possession  reverts  to  the  Trustees.  The  As- 
sociation has  no  funds;  all  the  expenses  of  stock  etc.  being  paid  out  of 
the  avails  of  the  labor.  Whatever  there  may  be  of  profits  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  is  divided  among  the  members ;  but  hitherto  no  dividend 
has  been  larger  than  between  three  and  four  dollars.' 

'  A  superintendent  of  the  workshop  is  employed,  a  practical  me- 
chanic, whose  duty  it  is  to  make  all  purchases  of  stock  and  sales  of 
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the  work.  But  his  chief  business  is,  to  plan  and  prepare  work  ibr 
the  shop ;  so  that  every  student,  on  arriving  at  his  place,  may  find  his 
task  before  him,  and  be  able  to  begin  his  labor  at  once,  without  loss 
of  time.  It  is  regar4ed  as  a  very  important  principle  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  utility  of  it,  that 
every  student,  when  in  the  shop,  shall  be  fully  and  actively  occupied  ; 
and  when  out  of  the  shc^,  shall  have  no  further  care  or  thought  about 
h.  At  present,  the  time  spent  in  labor  is  daily  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  before  dinner,  and  the  same  interval  before  evening  prayers. 
There  are  a  number  of  monitors ;  and  every  person  who  is  absent  or 
comes  in  late,  is  subjected  to  a  small  fine.  The  Association  is  open 
to  all  members  of  the  Seminary,  so  far  as  there  is  room ;  and  any 
member  may  leave  it  at  pleasure. 

'  The  effect  of  this  institution  upon  the  general  health  of  those  who 
have  been  connected  with  it,  has  hitherto  realized  the  highest  expec- 
tations of  its  patrons.' 

In  addreMing  this  society.  Dr.  Reynolds  first  adverts  to  the  ohanustaristics  of 
the  a;ge,  as  a  period  of  ifUelUetual  enterprise  and  effort,  and  ^es  on  to  inquire 
what  qualifications  are  necessary  to  fit  qs  for  it  effectually. 

^  This  can  only  be  effected  by  a  judicious  and  practical  attention  ta 
physical  education.  Such  a  course  must  be  adopted  in  regard  to  di- 
et and  exercise,  as  is  comformable  to  nature ;  and  calculated  to  es- 
tablish the  perfect  harmoay  of  action  between  the  body  and  mind, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  both — in  other  words, 
such  habits  of  life  as  will  render  learned  men,  healthy  men. 

'  The  man  whose  position  in  society  demands  of  him  great  mental 
eff[>rt,  should  make  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  one  of  his  first 
lessons.  Otherwise,  he  ia.  continually  exposed  to  dangers,  which  may » 
sooner  or  later,  paralyze  his  eflR)rts.  Until  he  has  learnt  this  lesson^ 
he  cannot  fulfil  the  high  duties  which  he  owes  to  society  and  to  his 
Master  in  heaven.  I  would  almost  say,  that  the  scholar  who  culti- 
vates the  mind  exclusively,  to  the  neglect  of  the  body,  as  effectually 
buries  his  talent  in  the  earth,  as  he  does  who  exercises  the  body  and 
neglects  the  mind.  Plato  caUs  that  man  a  cripple,  who  exercises  the 
mind  and  neglects  the  body.' 

He  goes  on  to  exhibit  the  melancholy  incapacity  produced  by  the  loss   of 
htthh. 

'  Sound  health  is  necessary  to  the  successfiil  prosecution  of  litera- 
ry pursuits.  Disease  throws  a  chain  around  the  mind,  which  the  lat- 
ter, by  its  own  unassisted  endeavors,  cannot  burst  asunder.  This 
truth  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  biography  of  ancient  and  mod<e 
em  times.  The  instances  of  feeble  scholars,  who  have  attained  a 
great  literary  fame,  that  here  and  there  appear  upon  its  pages,  are  ex- 
ceptions which  do  not  militate  against  the  fact  The  laurels  with 
which  they  were  crowned,  are  to  be  considered  rather  the  result  of  great 
genius,  and  other  favoring  circumstances,  than  of  intense  mental  ef- 
fort. While  the  mind  and  body  are  united,  and  subject  to  the  im-t 
mutable  laws  imprinted  on  them  by  the  Creator,  the  vigor  of  the  one 
must  depend,  more  or  less,  on  the  health  of  the  other.      The  mind 
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cannot  derote  itself  to  diligent  studj  and  protracted  labor^  and  rangt 
freely  in  the  regions  of  thought,  while  the  body  is  pressed  down  by 
the  leaden  weight  of  disease.  Its  purposes  are  broken,  and  its  resolo* 
tion  is  faint.  To  borrow  the  language  of  the  British  moralist,  who 
spoke  from  the  knowledge  which  sad  experience  had  taught  him  ; 
*  The  time  of  such  a  man  is  always  spent  in  forming  schemes,  which 
every  change  of  wind  hinders  him  from  executing ;  his  powers  fume 
away  in  projects  and  in  hopes,  and  the  day  of  action  pever  arrives. 
He  lies  down  at  night  delighted  with  the  thought  of  to<>morrow ;  plea»> 
«8  his  ambition  with  the  fame  he  shall  acquire,  or  his  benevdence 
with  the  good  he  shall  confer.  But  in  the  night  the  skies  are  over^^ 
cast ;  the  temper  of  the  air  is  changed.  He  wakes  in  languor,  im- 
patience, and  distraction ;  and  has  no  longer  any  wish  but  for  eaae^ 
nor  any  attention  biit  to  misery. 

*  111  health  is  equally  unfavorable  in  its  effects  on  the  heart  Pi- 
ety is  affected  by  the  animal  spirits ;  and  the  spirits  must  and  wiU 
flag,  when  the  body  is  diseased.  It  is  the  medium  of  communicar 
tion  for  the  soul  with  outward  things.  When  that  medium  is  disor- 
dered, no  object  is  presented  in  its  true  colors.  Nature  to  such  a  maA 
has  lost  its  beauty.  '  The  heavens  are  clothed  in  sackdoth ;  the  earth 
is  dressed  in  the  garment  of  mourning.'  We  daily  see  instances  of 
this  melancholy  fact.  They  speak  too  from  the  grave.  It  stands 
forth  in  mournful  prominence,  on  the  pages  of  many  k  diaty  that  hp' 
sues  from  the  press ;  and  doubtless  on  many  more,  which  have  not 
yet  been  presented  to  the  public  eye.  We  could  al moist  weep,  while 
perusing  these  memoirs,  to  find  faults  in  them,  which  even  the  par- 
tiality of  friends  could  not,  consistently  with  truth,  otdii ;  but  which 
we  know,  \Vere  the  result  of  self-induced  disease.  It  has  grieved  ns^ 
afler  perus^ing  them,  to  feel  obliged  sometimes  tp  conceal  them,  that 
the  enemies  of  religion  may  not  use  them  as  a  cloak  fot  sin,  or  etth 
ploy  them  as  arms  against  the  cross.  The  physician  is  often  called  ib 
witness  these  mournful  effects  of  disease  on  spiritual  life.  He  is  (Hften 
obliged  to  use  all  his  skill  and  all  his  prayers,  before  the  cloud  dan 
be  dispersed,  which  sickness  has  settled  around  the  holy  heart.  The 
clergyman  will  often  be  called  to  witness  the  same.  It  becomes  hfin 
above  all  men,  to  beware,  lest  through  inexcusaUe  neglect  of  healthy 
he  appears  with  the  same  cloud  around  his  own  heart ;  and  become 
the  victim  of  the  same  disease  he  is  called  upon  to  remove. 

'  111  health  is  often  a  degraded  state.  What  can  be  more  pitiable^ 
than  to  see  a  mind  formed  for  great  effort — to  be  almost  eatight  npf, 
while  in  the  body,to  the  third  heavens,  and  grasp  in  its  broad  embra^, 
'  the  unutterable  knowledge  of  the  goodness  and  glory  of  God ;'  am 
diffusing  this  knowledge  among  its  fellow  creatures,  t6  lead  thett^^ 
with  resistless  power  and  eloquence,  from  earth  to  heaven — what  ^ah 
be  more  pitiable  than  to  see  such  a  mind  chained  down  to  the  fieah 
it  inhabits ;  and  brooding  in  moufnful  and  almost  unpitied  selfishness, 
over  the  ills  its  own  ignorance,  or  folly,  or  misdirected  ambition 
has  occasioned  ?  Where  is  the  freedom,  whdfc  the  religion  of  such  a 
mind  ?  Like  Sampson  grinding  in  the  prison-house  of  the  PhiHstines, 
the  possessor  of  such  a  mind  is  confined  to  the  prison-house  of  his 
own  digestive  organs ;  and  he  must  have  more  than  mortal  powers, 
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to  come  out  from  its  gloomy  enclosures,  and  preach,  as  he  should 
preach,  the  pure  and  spiritual  religion  of  Jesus. 

'  111  health  is  also  a  depressed  state.  How  can  a  man  in  such  a 
condition,  depressed  in  spirit,  filled  with  fear,  weak  in  puqx>se,  with 
relaxed  nerves  and  feeble  muscles,  his  mind  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  melancholy  presentiments  and  gloomy  cares, — how  can 
such  a  man  be  prepared  to  comfort  and  cheer  the  desponding, '  to 
lift  up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees?'  Arrayed 
continually  in  sackcloth,  how  can  he  preach  glad  tidings  of  great  joy?' 

'  But  there  is  another  consideration  which  should  not  be  omitted, 
-^ill  health  is  too  often  a  sinful  state.  It  is  sinful,  whenever  it  is 
the  result  of  ignorance,  which,  with  due  care,  might  have  been  en- 
lightened. He  sins,  who,  from  false  security  hi  his  present  vigor, 
neglects  the  use  of  those  wise,  precautionary  means,  which  will  se- 
cure its  continuance.  Indeed,  the  decisions  of  the  great  day  will 
alone  reveal,  how  much  every  man  sins,  who  sacrifices  health,  tlie 
best  of  all  human  blessings,  ;it  the  shrine  of  literary  fame,  by  incor- 
rect notions  of  duty,  and  above  all  by  indolence  and  sloth.' 

He  next  combats  the  idea  that  ill  health  is  a  neceinarj  attendant  of  literary 
poraaits,  and  we  think  with  great  justice. 

*  The  opinion  is  too  prevalent,  that  ill  health  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  study ;  that  the  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  books,  must  be 
willing,  like  a  martyr  at  the  stake,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  pleasures  of 
health.  But  this  is  incorrect.  Ix)ok  at  Germany.  The  German  stu- 
dents are  healthy  men.  Their  mode  of  life,  if  examined,  Will  aflford 
a  solution  of  the  fact.  They  devote  more  time  to  study,  study  more 
intensely,  and  accomplish  more  in  proportion  to  their  advantages,  than 
our  own  scholars.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
in  obedience  to  one  of  the  laws  of  physical  education,  their  seasons  of 
mental  labor  are  alternated  with  habits  of  perfect  relaxation.  They 
unbend  their  minds  by  free  and  unrestrained  amusement;  and  give 
themselves  up  more  than  we  do,  to  the  full  indulgence  of  the  social 
affections ;  than  which,  few  things  are  more  conducive  to  the  health 
of  learned  men.  When  the  German  student  leaves  his  study,  he  shuts 
the  door  upon  its  cares  and  labors ;  and  goes  out  into  the  world,  like 
other  men,  for  repose  and  enjoyment. 

'  There  is  another  point  of  difference  to  be  well  noted.  They  are 
accustomed  to  habits  of  study,  almost  from  infancy.  They  do  not, 
like  many  of  our  students,  change  suddenly  from  a  youth  of  bodily  la- 
bor, to  studious,  sedentary  habits.  These  men  bring  to  their  new  la- 
bors, strong  ponstitutious,  the  consequence  of  correct  early  habits ;  and 
deceive  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  resist  the 
causes  that  break  down  more  feeble  men.  This  is  often  a  fatal  mis- 
take. The  slender  willow  bends  to  the  blasts  which  break  the  stur- 
dy oak.  The  more  feeble  man  educated  in  a  city,  and  to  a  compara- 
tively inactive  life,  often  holds  out  the  longest  and  the  best.  The 
difference  is  like  that  between  the  sexes.  The  more  delicate  will  bear 
confinement  from  the  very  fact,  that  they  have  always  been  accas- 
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tomed  to  it.  Tissot,  alludes  to  this  circumstance.  ^Even  the  strength 
of  the  constitution  is  dangerous.  People  of  excellent  constitutions  ap- 
ply themselves  to  study  with  indefatigable  industry.  The  powerful 
action  of  the  soul  increases  that  of  the  other  organs ;  and  they  are  at- 
tacked with  inflammatory  diseases,  the  consequence  of  irritation  long 
kept  up  in  vigorous  habits.  Sometimes,  they  expire  in  the  first  at- 
tack. More  commonly,  they  get  the  better  of  that,  and  give  them- 
selves up  again  to  the  same  labors,  and  fall  again  into  the  same  dis- 
orders. At  last  in  process  of  time,  being  worn  out  by  these  attacks, 
and  by  their  labors,  they  lose  their  strength,  and  fall  into  consump- 
tive diseases,  against  which  they  are  no  longer  able  to  resist. 

'To  these  men,  therefore,  especially,  is  a  continuance  of  labor  ne- 
cessary, to  insure  the  blessing  of  health  ;  and  very  few  are  the  in- 
stances, where  it  can  be  neglected,  without  treasuring  up  materials 
for  future  suffering  and  repentance. 

Dr.  Reynolds  then  presents  those  fundamental  laws  of  oor  natiue  without 
which  this  subject  cannot  be  properly  understood. 

*  1 ,  That  the  body  was  formed,  and  is  admirably  calculated,  for 
great  activity  and  exertion;  and  that  such  activity  and  exertion  are 
mdispensably  necessary  for  the  healthy  performance  of  its  functions. 

'  2,  That  the  mind  and  body,  while  united,  are  connected  by  close 
ties,  and  subject  to  numberleds  mutual  sympathies.  In  consequence 
of  these  sympathies,  each  will  inevitably  feel,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  various  infirmities  of  the  other.  Undue  use  of  the  body  in- 
variably produces  a  debilitating  effect  upon  the  mind  ;  and  undue  use 
of  the  mind  as  invariably  occasions  disorder  of  the  body.  Disease  in 
this  way  once  excited,  they  are  capable  of  acting  and  reacting  one  up- 
on the  other,  untii,  the  cause  continuing,  the  power  of  both  is  para- 
lysed, and  eventually  destroyed. 

*  3,  That  neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  are  capable  of  attaining 
the  highest  point  of  perfection,  until  both  are  brought  into  full  action; 
and  the  exact  ratio  of  action  ascertained,  which  each  can  bear  with- 
out occasioning  injury  to  the  other. 

'  The  first  of  these  laws,  the  necessity  of  action  to  the  health  of  the 
body,  from  which  the  others  naturally  and  necessarily  follow,  is  the 
very  element  of  physical  education.  It  is  taught  in  the  structure  of 
our  frame.  It  is  based  on  the  broad  surface  of  eternal  truth  ;  and 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  first  page  of  the  inspired  word  of  God : 
^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  This  sentence  was 
uttered,  be  it  ever  remembered,  by  that  infinite  omniscience  which 
created  the  body,  and  was  consequently  best  acquainted  with  its 
wants.  It  was  uttered  as  a  curse  ;  and  doubtless  to  Adam  in  para- 
dise, it  was  a  curse.  But  the  moment  he  became  a  fallen  being, 
and  the*  flaming  sword  of  the  cherubim  closed  the  entrance  to  those 
pure  abodes,  it  became,  under  the  gospel,  one  of  his  greatest  bless- 
ings. It  is  the  immutable  law  of  God,  and  originated  in  his  wisdom 
and  benevolence.  It  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  constitution,  the 
nature,  and  the  wants  of  man ;  and  the  history  of  man,  from  that  time 
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struction  of  the  young  is  overlooked — if  the  education  of  the  great 
body  of  our  youth  must  be  wholly  neglected,  or  remain  very  imperfect 
without  a  supply  of  competent  instructors,  we  may  well  deem  impor- 
tant every  organization  and  every  measure  which  contemplates  the  ed* 
Qcation  of  Teachers.  Though  '  the  school-master  be  abroad  in  the 
land/  he  will  not  go  forth  the  dispenser  of  blessings,  unless  possessed 
of  high,  intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  To  aid  in  the  attainment 
of  these — to  give  direction  and  efficiency  to  his  labors,  is  a  promi- 
nent object  of  our  society. 

'  The  MEANS  to  be  employed  in  effecting  our  object  have  been  sug- 
ffested  in  the  preceding  remarks.  The  press  will  be  the  most  power- 
nd  instrument  we  can  employ.  Associations,  auxiliary  to  our  own — 
the  co-operation  of  Instructors — the  establishment  of  Seminaries  for 
Teachers — the  formation  of  Circuit  Schools,  when  a  course  of  unin- 
terrupted instruction  cannot  be  given — the  employment  of  travelling 
Agents  and  Lecturers,  will  all  be  put  in  requisi  tion. 

*  In  conclusion,  the  Board  of  Directors  beg  leave  to  say,  that  in 
their  opinion  the  labors  in  which  they  are  engaged  are  of  pre-eminent 
•importance — an  importance  which  can  be  measured  only  by  the 
value  of  order  and  confidence  in  the  community ;  of  liberal,  political, 
and  social  institutions ;  of  a  pure  and  elevated  standard  of  morals  and 
religion.     We  would  aid  in  extending  and  perfecting  a  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  by  which  in  the  language  of  Webster,  '  property,  life, 
and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.    We  seek,  to  prevent,  in  some 
measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and 
conservative  principle  of  virtue  .and  of  knowledge  at  an  early  age.  We 
hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a  sense  of  character,  by 
enlarging  the  capacities,  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  intellectual  en- 
joyment   By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  so  far  as  possible,  to  purify 
the  moral  atmosphere  ;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn 
•the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of 
the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and 
crime.' — We  look  to  the  individual  happiness  and  respectability  of 
3,000,000  of  children  in  our  country — we  contemplate  their  influence 
in  swaying  the  destinies  of  the  myriads  who  are  to  people  our  vast  ter- 
ritory, and  we  are  convinced  that  a  more  powerful  instrumentality 
must  be  wielded  by  those  to  whom  are  committed  the  interests  of  the 
joung,if  we  would  secure  them  from  the  demoralizing  consequences  of 
ignorance,  and  imbue  their  minds  with  those  correct  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples which  shall  elevate  them  above  temptation   to  crime.     There 
are  probably  1,000,000  of  children  and  youth  in  the  United  States  who 
have  no  means  of  instruction.      Of  these,  20,000  are  to  be  found  in 
the  city  of  New  York  alone.     Now  suffer  these  20,000  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  and  what  direful  evils  will  they  not  inflict  on  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  dwell !      Let  the  1,000,000  of  our  children  who 
attend  no  school  whatever,  attain  the  years  of  manhood  without  in- 
struction, and  let  them  reinforce  the  multitudes  of  mature  minds  of  a 
.  daring,  desperate  character,  which  now  stalk  abroad,  bearing  pollution 
and  crime,  and  death  in  their  progress,  and  we  may  expect  U>  see  the 
temple  of  our  liberties  picfaifea,  the  altars  of  religion  overthiown,  and 
the  foundations  of  society  broken  up!  Why  was  the  light  ofrd^ioo 
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DZtiDguished,  the  obligations  of  the  social  compact  despised,  and  all 
laws,  human  and  di?ine,  contemned  in  the  French  Revolution  7  Why 
were  the  fair  fields  of  France  drenched  in  the  blood  of  her  millions  of 
young  conscripts  at  a  later  period  ?  Why  lies  she  now  torn  and  bleed>- 
ing  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  bulk  of  her  population  is  too  benighted  to 
contend  temperately  though  firmly  for  rational  liberty — too  ignorant  to 
appreciate  it,  when  within  their  grasp  ?  Nothing  can  preserve  mar 
country  from  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  licentiousness  on  the 
other,  except  the  universality  of  public  instruction,  rendered  complete- 
ly efficacious  by  an  accompanying  system  of  moridity,  founded  on  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible.  This  bulwark  will  protect  us  against  the 
shock  of  intestine  commotion,  and  secure  us  against  the  onset  of  for- 
eign invasion.  May  we  not  then  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of 
the  patriot,  the  christian,  and  the  philanthropist,  in  our  efforts  "  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Common  Education  tl^roughout  our  country  ?"  Dis- 
claiming any  connection  with  others  as  partizans  in  politics,  or  secta- 
rians in  religion,  may  we  not  confidently  appeal  to  all  who  love  our 
country,  who  revere  the  virtues  of  our  fathers,  and  would  transmit  them 
with  undiminished  lustre  to  posterity,  to  stand  forth  and  aid  us  in  the 
great  enterprize  ?  We  make  our  appeal  to  enlightened  minds ;  to 
men  of  comprehensive  views  and  lolly  aims,  and  we  believe  we  shall 
be  heard.' 


Art.  III. — Seven  Advantages  op  Infant  Schools. 

1.  They  relieve  parents  from  the  care  and  trouble  of  their  youngef 
children,  and  give  them  leisure  freely  to  attend  to  th^ir  domestic 
concerns. 

2.  They  rescue  children  from  the  personal  dangers  in  the  little 
accidents  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  and',  what  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant, they  rescue  children  from  the  corrupt  exanfiples  and  infiu*' 
ences  of  vicious  servants. 

3.  They  redeem  from  waste,  and  provide  employment  for  that  most 
valuable  portion  of  life  which  passes  from  the  time  when  infants  go 
from  their  mothers'  arms,  to  the  time  when  they  are  usually  sent  to 
the  common  school. 

4.  They  furnish,  in  their  exercises  of  marching,  singing,  clapping, 
&c.,  a  most  healthful  employment  for  that  period  of  life  when  exercise 
is  more  indispensable  to  health  than  at  any  other  period ;  when  chil- 
dren first  begin  to  use  their  limbs  ;  when  motion,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  is  their  very  element  and  life. 

5.  They  give  to  infants,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years 
old,  an  amount  of  discipline  and  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Uam^ 
ing  which  is  almost  incredible — an  amount  which  surpasses  the  san^ 
guine  expectations  of  the  fondest  parent. 

0.  They  teach  all  children  to  sing.  Man  is  a  musical  being  by 
nature,  and,  if  begun  with  when  an  infant,  may  be  taught  lo  sing. 
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7.  They  do  much,  Tery  much,  for  the  cultivation  and  impforemeni 
of  the  heart  To  make  deep  moral  impressions  is  the  leading  ohject 
in  every  infant  school.  They  aim  to  preserve  the  children  from  what 
is  bad,  i£nd  to  put  them  under  the  influence  of  what  is  good. 

Brit,  8.  8.  Teachers'  Magazwe. 


Art.  rV. — Practical  Lesson. 

Ob/BCTS. — ClRCUMFERK^lfCE,  AlfD   DlAMETEK. 

How  long  do  you  thiok  tliis  wafer  box  is  ?  It  is  not  loDg  either  way } 
h  is  round.  Then  how  high  is  it  ?  *  One  inch.'  Now  how  far  do  yoo 
think  it  is  right  across  it  in  this  manner  ?  '  Two  inches/  I  think  it  is ; — 
iperhaps  not  quite,  however.  We  will  measare  it  by  the  rule.  Yes,  it 
n  2  inches  aeross.  Now,  then,  it  is  2  inches  in  dianuier.  Can  yon  re-' 
member  this  hard  word,  diameter  f    *  I  will  write  it  down,  and  then  I  can.^ 

Let  me  see  if  you  have  spelled  it  right.  Yes,  that  is  correct  Wilf 
you  let  me  see  the  words  which  you  wrote  on  your  slate  the  other  day  ? 

*  I  have  rubbed  them  out,  but  I  can  write  them  again,  for  I  know  what 
they  were.'  When  you  have  written  them,  will  you  bring  me  the  slate^ 
and  let  me  see  if  they  are  written  correctly  ?  They  are  all  right  but  one. 
Ifou  spell  very  weU,  in  general.  I  have  erased  the  last  letter  but  one,  in 
the  word  perpendicular.  *  What  should  it  be  ?'  You  may  put  in  an  e,  and 
it  will  be  right 

Now  place  your  slate  in  a  veriieal  position.  Now  in  a  horizontal.  Now 
in  an  obliaue.  — -  — *  —  How  much  was  the  diameter  of  the  wafer  box  ? 
^  Two  incnes.'  Here  is  a  cent  How  much  is  the  diameter  of  this  ?  '  One 
inch.'  Will  you  tell  me'  the  diameter  of  this  shaving  box  ?  ^  Four 
inches.'  Very  well,  indeed  I  Now  I  wish  you  would  find  all  the  round 
things  you  can,  think  what  their  diameter  is,  write  down  their  names-,  and 
when  I  come  in  again  show  me  your  list,  and  tell  me  their  diameter. — 

Will  you  read  your  list  ?  '  Yes,  but  there  is  one  that  I  cannot  find  out 
the  diameter  of;  so  I  have  not  written  it  down.'  We  will  leave  it  then 
fbr  the  present,  and  talk  about  the  rest 

Sandbox.  This  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  fFatch,  two  inches^ 
Stone  Inkstand,  three  inches.    Picture,  three  inches.     Fbur-penee-half" 

penny,  half  an  inch.  — What  picture  was  it  which  was  three 

inches  across  it  ?  <The  uforld,  in  Peter  Parley's  Geography.^  Can  you 
think  of  any  pictures  in  the  world,  which  are  about  one  inch  across  ?  Yes. 
Where  are  they  ?  ^  In  Woodhtidge^s  First  Steps,  which  you  bought  us 
the  other  day.'  You  said  you  could  not  find  out  the  diameter  of  oti«  thing, 
what  was  it  ?    *  John's  foot  ball.'    But  can  you  not  tell  how  wide  it  is  ? 

*  How  can  I  when  it  is  round  ?  How  should  I  place  the  rule  ?*  Place 
the  rule !  I  thought  you  were  guessing  at  their  width  all  this  time,  with- 
out the  rule !  *  I  first  think,  how  wide  they  are,  and  then  put  the  rale 
across.'  And  do  you  find  your  judgment  generally  correct  ?  <  Yes.'  That 
will  do ;  but  it  is  better  for  you  not  to  use  the  rule  very  much.  Then  it 
aeems  the  difficulty  with  the  foot  ball  is,  that  you  cannot  applj  the  rale  to 
it,  is  it  ?  <  Yes.'  But  how  much  do  you  thitdt  its  diameter  is  ?  <  About 
five  inches.'    Perhaps  it  is  nearer  six.    We  will  see  presently,  however* 

Here  is  a  cane  ;  how  much  do  you  think  the  diameter  of  this  m?    ^Qm 
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inch.'  We  will  measure  this  for  once.  Here  is  a  hde  for  a  string,  now 
we  will  put  a  pin  through  it  This  pin  ;^ou  know  is  iust  an  inch  longk 
The  diameter  is  just  the  length  of  the  pin ;  so  you  judged  right.  Of  the 
ball  you  have  not  judged  so  accurately.  As  we  cannot  very  well  stick  « 
pin  through  this,  I  wiU  measure  it  in  another  way.  But  first  we  will  take 
the  cane.  This  piece  of  tape  reaches  exactly  round  the  cane.  Now  how 
long  is  the  tape  ?  <  About  three  inches.'  It  is.  The  cane  then  is  three 
inches  round  it,  and  one  inch  in  diameter ;  that  is  three  times  as  large 
around  it,  as  it  is  throtu^  it.  Now  let  us  take  this  belt,  and  put  it  round 
the  foot  ball.  It  is  a  foot  and  six  inches ;  or  a  foot  and  a  half  round  it. 
Now  any  round  thing  is  about  three  times  as  large  round  it,  as  its  diamt- 
(er  is ;  consequently  the  foot  ball  is  nr  inches  instead  of  ^e  across  it 
By  this  I  mean  that  if  we  could  run  this  lead  pencil  into  it,  it  would  just 
reach  through  from  side  to  side,  and  the  pencil  is  six  inches  long. 

Tell  me  how  far  it  is  around  a  cent  by  this  rule.  Remember,  it  is  three 
times  as  much  as  it  is  across  it  *  Three  inches.'  How  do  you  know  ? 
*  Because  it  is  one  inch  in  diameUr^  and  you  say  a  thing  is  three  times  as 
large  rtmnd  it^  as  it  is  aeroaa  it ;  now  three  times  one  are  three ;  therefore 
the  cent  is  three  inches  round  it'  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  word  tfurefore* 
I  hope  you  will  soon  be  able  to  reason  ajd  well  on  all  subjects. 

The  distance  around  anything  is  called  its  circumference.  TViis  word 
jovL  may  write  down.  Have  you  written  it?  '  Yes,  but  I  am  not  certain 
It  is  spelt  right  Please  to  correct  it,  if  it  is  not'  It  is,  indeed,  a  little 
wrong.  Now  I  have  corrected  it  Tell  me  now  what  the  circumference 
of  this  cent  is  ?  *  Three  inches.*  Very  well.  What  is  that  of  the  cane  ? 
Of  the  wafer  box?— Of  the  sand  box?— Of  the  stone  inkstand?— Of  the 
four-pence-half-penny  piece  ?  I  see  you  understand  what  circumference 
and  diameter  mean.  A  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms  will  be 
of  great  importance  to  you  all  your  life* 


INTELLIGENCE. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  third  Annual  Meetint^  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  has  been 
recently  held  in  this  city.  The  fear  that  malignant  disease  either  aJready  pre- 
vailed in  Boston,  or  mieht  break  out  during  the  session,  together  with  other 
adverse  circumstances,  had  given  rise  to  apprehensions,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
in  regard  to  the  results  of  the  meeting.  But  we  are  convinced,  as  well  as  as- 
sured by  those,  whose  opinion  on  this  point  is  fully  entitled  to  our  confidence, 
that  no  meeting  of  the  Institute  has  ever  been  more  interesting  or  important 
The  lectures,  of  which  fourteen  were  delivered,  including  the  introductory  ad- 
dress, and  the  prize  essay,  are  said  to  have  been  even  nutre  practical  in  their 
character,  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Several  animated  discussions  were 
held  on  the  propriety  of  Emulation,  and  the  expediency  of  the  teacher's  joining 
in  the  sports  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  a  number  of  very  important  resolutions 
passed.  But  we  have  only  room  in  the  present  number  for  this  very  brief  notice 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  add,  that 
an  almost  univeraal  impression  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  members,  that  one 
of  the  most  prominent  errors  of  Education  at  the  present  time,  is  an  almost  ez' 
elusive  cultivation  of  mere  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical  and  moral 
well  being  of  the  pupil,  especially  the  totter;  and  a  nej|[lectof  the  Bible  in 
schools,  as  its  basis.  Instruction,  it  was  also  believed,  is  not  rendered  snffi* 
ciently  thorough,  and  is  not,  in  general,  adapted  to  the  powers  and  capacities  of 
the  different  individuals  for  whom  it  is  designed • 
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Female  College  in  New  Grenada. 

The  chancre  of  Goyernment  in  this  new  and  enterprising  State  of  Soath 
America,  already  begins  to  produce  the  results  which  we  have  anticipated,  in 
iavor  of  education.  Uenerai  Santander,  during  his  Vice  Presidency  in  Colom- 
bia, a  few  years  ago,  was  the  great  patron  of  useful  learning,  and  with  his  en- 
lightened associates^Jntroduced  a  general  system  of  instruction  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale.  This  was  soon  overthrown  b^  Bolivar,  but  the  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual improvement  has  anin  shown  itself  in  New  Grenada,  as  well  as  in 
Venesuela;  and  in  Bogota  a  decree  has  been  passed  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Female  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  with  a  Directress,  five 
Professorships  on  elementary  branches,  morality  and  religion,  domestic  economy 
and  duties,  and  labor  appopriate  to  females,  good  manners,  &c.;  with  authoritv 
to  add  others  in  higher  branches.  For  professorships,  females  will  be  preferred. 
Four  scholarships  are  founded  by  funds  formerly  bequeathed  by  Don  Pedro 
Ugarte  and  his  wife,  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  heretofore  appropriated  to 
a  Convent  since  suppressed. 

Pupils  not  thus  supported  will  be  admitted  ifito  the  '  College  of  La  Merced/ 
on  the  payment  of  $^  in  advance,  every  three  months,  for  which  they  will  be 
instructed  and  boarded.  The  Directress  will  have  a  salary  of  $  500  a  year,  and 
Professors  from  ^  168  to  300.  The  President  of  New  Grenada,  will  establish  a 
system  of  discipline  and  course  of  studies.  The  government  Gazette,  contains 
a  long  and  finely  written  article  in  favor  of  this  new  Institution,  in  which  are 
advanced  some  of  those  just,  sensible,  and  enlightened  views  of  female  educa- 
tion, which,  if  extensively  introduced  into  the  United  States,  would  elevate  fe- 
male infiuence  and  female  enjoyments  to  that  rank  which  is  so  generally  denied 
them,  even  among  ourselves.  JVeto  York  Adxertigcr. 

The  preamble  to  the  decree  founding  the  First  Ameriean  FemaU  College,  re- 
cognises it  as  a  '  duty  of  government  to  promote  the  education  of  females,  who 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  social  happmess ;'  and  suggests,  that  in  a  city' like 
Bogota, '  possessing  two  well  endowen  colleges  for  young  men,  it  is  proper  to 
found  a  coUe^  for  females ;  the  want  of  one  having,  unfortunately,  been  se- 
verely  felt.'  The  establishment  of  an  institution  like  this,  will  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  New  Grenada. 

Children's  Asylum,  Southwark. 

This  Asylum  for  the  children  of  indigent  parents  was  established  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  is  superintended  by  a  committee  of  their  body. 

It  occupies  a  square  of  between  four  and  five  acres  of  ground,  and  is  open  on 
all  sides  to  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  soil  is  dry,  the  situation  elevated,  and 
the  buildings  command  a  view  of  the  Delaware,  distant  half  a  mile. 

The  main  buildings  are  in  the  centre  of  the  square ;  between  one  and  two 
acres  are  allotted  to  a  vegetable  garden,  and  two  acres  set  apart  for  the  children, 
in  which  they  are  permitted  to  sport  and  exercise  on  all  suitable  occasions — the 
house  is  large — the  apartments  commodious,  well  ventilated,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  There  is  a  spacious  school  room, 
in  which  tne  children  are  tau?ht  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  regular 
hours  daily ;  in  which,  also,  religious  exercises,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  are 
carefully  observed. 

The  matron  is  an  experienced  and  pious  woman,  active,  intelligent,  and  kind 
to  the  children,  who  soon  become  attached  to  her.  The  best  medical  advice  is 
constantly  extended  to  the  household — able,  humane,  and  experienced  nurses 
areproviaed,  and  all  other  suitable  assistants  appointed. 

Tne  Committee  have  recently  provided  a  separate  building  within  the  en- 
closure, some  hundred  feet  apart  from  the  principal  asylum,  into  which  the 
children  of  persons  who  have  died  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  are  at  fiirst  intro- 
duced, where  they  are  stripped  of  their  old  apparel,  washed,  and  furnished  with 
clean  garments,  and  where  they  are  detained  until  it  is  thought  prudent  to  ad- 
mit them  into  the  common  family.  The  whole  establishment  is  provided  with 
every  comfort  and  convenience  considered  as  essential  to  the  morals  and  health 
of  the  inmates.  Pomhm't  JOmly 
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On  the    HKCK8S1TY   OF   FhT81CAL    CuLTDRE    TO    LiTERART     MSN,  AND     XSPE< 

CIALLT   TO   ClEROYMEN. 

Delivered  before  the  Mechanical  Association  of  Andover  Theol.  Sem.  Sept.  2T,  1831. 


By  Edward  Reynolds,  M.  D.  of  Boston. 


At  the  present  day,  especially  in  our  own  country,  Physical  Education  if 
probably  more  neglected  than  any  other  branch  of  this  important  subject.  Num- 
bers of  valuable  men,  and  among  them  an  increasing  number  of  teachers,  are 
annually  falling  a  sacrifice  to  this  neglect.  We  deem  it  our  duty,  therefore,  to 
advert  to  this  subject  frequently, — not  merely  on  account  of  those  who  are 
yet  to  be  trained,  but  in  reference  to  those  who  are  training  them,  and  whose  ef- 
forts at  self  improvement  are  oflen  wasted  by  neglecting  to  preserve  the  strength 
necessary  to  use  their  acmiisitions.  We  are  gratified  to  find, in  the  BiblicalRe- 
pository,  for  January,  18o2,  an  able  discussion  of  this  subject,  in  the  address  of 
Dr.  Reynolds  of  Boston,  before  the  Mechanical  Association  of  Andover  ;^«nd 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  its  leading  arguments  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers. 

From  the  editor  of  tlie  Repository  we  learn  the  following  fiu;ta  concerning  the 
Association  in  question ;  which  would  be  an  excellent  model  for  other  literary 
institutions. 

'  The  Mechanical  Association  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
was  first  established  in  1827.  The  object  of  it,  as  stated  in  the  con- 
stitution, is  *  the  promotion  of  health  and  vigor  both  of  body  and 
mind,  by  a  regular  system  of  mechanical  exercise.'  The  plan  was 
viewed  with  so  much  favor  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminary,  that  in 
the  following  year  they  caused  a  large  four  story  building  of  rough  gran* 
ite  to  be  erected,  of  which  the  Association  have  the  use  free  of  rent 
This  affords  room  for  about  seventy  work- benches,  which  are  usually 
all  occupied.  The  work  done  is  for  the  most  part  joiner's  and  cab- 
inet-maker's work.  The  shop  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  tools 
to  the  value  of  about  one  thousand  dollars ;  which  was  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  Seminary,  and  for  three  fourths  of  which  the  Associar 
tion  is  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Bartlet,  one  of 
the  venerable  founders  of  the  Seminary. 

'  The  Association  stands  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Seminary ;  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  constitution 
without  their  assent ;  and  should  the  Association  ever  be  dissolved,  all 
the  property  then  in  its  possession  reverts  to  the  Trustees.  The  As- 
sociation has  no  funds ;  all  the  expenses  of  stock  etc,  being  paid  out  of 
the  avails  of  the  labor.  Whatever  there  may  be  of  profits  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  is  divided  among  the  members ;  but  hitherto  no  dividend 
has  been  larger  than  between  three  and  four  dollars.' 

'  A  superintendent  of  the  workshop  is  employed,  a  practical  me- 
chanic, whose  duty  it  is  to  make  all  purchases  of  stock  and  sales  of 
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the  work.  But  his  chief  business  is,  to  plan  and  prepare  work  ibr 
the  shop ;  so  that  every  student,  on  arriving  at  his  place,  may  find  his 
task  before  him,  and  be  able  to  begin  his  labor  at  once,  without  loss 
of  time.  It  is  regar4ed  as  a  very  important  principle  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  utility  of  it,  that 
every  student,  when  in  the  shop,  shall  be  fully  and  actively  occupied  ;, 
and  when  out  of  the  shop,  shall  have  no  further  care  or  thought  about 
it.  At  present,  the  time  spent  in  labor  is  daily  three  quarters  of  au 
hour  before  dinner,  and  the  same  interval  before  evening  prayers. 
There  are  a  number  of  monitors ;  and  every  person  who  is  absent  or 
comes  in  late,  is  subjected  to  a  small  fine.  The  Association  is  open 
to  all  members  of  the  Seminary,  so  far  as  there  is  room ;  and  any 
member  may  leave  it  at  pleasure. 

'  The  efiect  of  this  institution  upon  the  general  health  of  those  who 
have  been  connected  with  it,  has  hitherto  realized  the  highest  expec- 
tations of  its  patrons.' 

In  addreMing  this  oociety ,  Pr.  Reynolds  first  adverts  to  the  oharactaristics^  of 
tiia  age,  as  a  period  of  irUelUctual  enterprise  and  effort,  and  goes  on  to  inquire 
what  qualifications  are  necessary  to  fit  us  for  it  efiectually. 

^  This  can  only  be  effected  by  a  judicious  and  practical  attention  ta 
physical  education.  Such  a  course  must  be  adopted  in  regard  to  di-. 
et  and  exercise,  as  is  comformable  to  nature ;  and  calculated  to  es- 
tablish the  perfect  harmoay  of  action  between  the  body  and  mind,, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  both — in  other  words, 
such  habits  of  life  as  will  render  learned  men,  healthy  men. 

'  The  man  whose  position  in  society  demands  of  him  great  mental 

eibrt,  should  make  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  one  of  his  first 

lessons.  Otherwise,  he  is.  continually  exposed  to  dangers,  which  may^ 

sooner  or  later,  paralyze  his  efforts.     Until  he  has  learnt  this  lesson^ 

he  cannot  fulfil  the  high  duties  which  he  owes  to  society  and  to  his 

Master  in  heaven.      I  would  almost  say,  that  the  schc^ar  who  culti* 

▼ates  the  mind  exclusively,  to  the  neglect  of  the  body,  as  effectually 

buries  his  talent  in  the  earth,  as  he  does  who  exercises  the  body  and 

neglects  the  mind.     Plato  calls  that  man  a  cripple,  who  exercises  the 

mind  and  neglects  the  body.' 

He  goes  on  lo  exhibit  the  melaacholy  incapacity  produced  by  the  loas   of 
hMlth. 

'  Sound  health  is  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  litera- 
ry pursuits.  Disease  throws  a  chain  around  the  mind,  which  the  latr 
ter,  by  its  own  unassisted  endeavors,  cannot  burst  asunder.  This 
truth  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  biography  of  ancient  and  modr 
em  times.  The  instances  of  feeble  scholars,  who  have  attained  a 
great  literary  fame,  that  here  and  there  appear  upon  its  pages,  are  ex- 
ceptions which  do  not  militate  against  the  fact  The  laurels  with 
which  they  were  crowned,  are  to  be  considered  rather  the  result  of  great 
genius,  and  other  favoring  circumstances,  than  of  intense  mental  ef- 
fort. While  the  mind  and  body  are  united,  and  subject  to  the  im-£ 
mutable  laws  imprinted  on  them  by  the  Creator,  the  vigor  of  the  one 
■Mist  depend,  more  or  less^  on  the  health  of  the  other.      The  mind 
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«tnnot  derote  itself  to  diiigent  study  and  protracted  iabor^  and  rangt 
freely  in  the  regions  of  thought,  while  the  body  is  pressed  down  by 
the  leaden  weight  of  disease.  Its  purposes  are  broken,  and  its  resolu- 
tion is  faint.  To  borrow  the  language  of  the  British  moralist,  who 
Bpoke  from  the  knowledge  which  sad  experience  had  taught  him  ; 

*  The  time  of  such  a  man  is  always  spent  in  forming  schemes,  which 
e?ery  change  of  wind  hinders  him  from  executing ;  his  powers  fume 
away  in  projects  and  in  hopes,  and  the  day  of  action  pever  arrives. 
He  lies  down  at  night  delighted  with  the  thought  of  U>*morrow ;  pleas- 
es his  ambition  with  the  fame  he  shall  acquire,  or  his  benevcHence 
#ith  the  good  he  shall  confer.  But  in  the  night  the  skies  are  over- 
east  ;  the  temper  of  the  air  is  changed.  He  wakes  in  languor,  im- 
patience, and  distraction;  and  has  no  longer  any  wish  but  for  eaae, 
nor  any  attention  but  to  misery. 

'  111  health  is  equally  unfavorable  in  its  effects  on  the  heart  Pi- 
•ety  is  affected  by  the  animal  spirits ;  and  the  spirits  must  and  will 
fiag,  when  the  body  is  diseased.  It  is  the  medium  of  communicfti* 
tion  for  the  soul  with  outward  things.  When  that  medium  is  disor- 
dered, no  object  is  presented  in  its  true  colors.  Nature  to  such  a  man 
has  lost  its  beauty.  *  The  heavens  are  clothed  in  sackdioth ;  the  earth 
is  dressed  in  the  garment  of  mourning.'  We  daily  see  instances  of 
this  melancholy  fact.  They  speak  too  from  the  grave.  It  stands 
forth  in  mournful  prominence,  on  the  pages  of  many  k  diafy  that  i^^ 
sues  from  the  press ;  and  doubtless  on  many  more,  which  have  not 
yet  been  presented  to  the  public  eye.  We  could  almntot  weep,  while 
perusing  these  memoirs,  to  find  faults  in  them,  which  even  the  par- 
tiality of  friends  could  not,  consistently  with  truth,  oniii ;  but  which 
we  know,  Were  the  result  of  self-induced  disease.  It  has  grieved  vm^ 
after  perusing  them,  to  feel  obliged  sometimes  tp  conceal  them,  tfrtt 
the  enemies  of  religion  may  not  use  thetn  as  a  cloak  fof  sin,  or  ^rb^ 
ploy  them  as  arms  against  the  cross.  The  physician  is  often  Called  t6 
witness  these  mournful  effects  of  disease  on  spiritual  life.  He  is  dft^n 
obliged  to  use  all  his  skill  and  all  his  prayers,  before  the  cloud  tun 
be  dispersed,  which  sickness  has  settled  around  the  holy  heart.  The 
clergyman  will  often  be  called  to  witness  the  same.  It  becomeis  hlM 
above  all  men,  to  beware,  lest  through  inexcusaUe  neglect  of  health, 
he  appears  with  the  same  cloud  around  his  own  heart;  and  becoitoe^ 
the  victim  of  the  same  disease  he  is  called  upon  to  remove. 

'  111  health  is  often  a  degraded  state.  What  can  be  more  pitiable^ 
than  to  see  a  mind  formed  for  great  effort — to  be  almost  eatight  upfi 
While  in  the  body,to  the  third  heavens,  and  grasp  in  its  broad  embrace, 

*  the  unutterable  knowledge  of  the  goodness  and  glory  of  God ;'  aiid 
diffusing  this  knowledge  among  its  fellow  creatures,  to  lead  thelitis 
with  resistless  power  and  eloquence,  from  earth  to  heaven — what  eati 
be  more  pitiable  than  to  see  such  a  mind  chained  dowii  to  the  flesh 
it  inhabits ;  and  brooding  in  mournful  and  almost  unpitied  selfishtless, 
over  the  ills  its  own  ignorance,  or  folly,  or  misdirected  ambition 
has  occasioned  ?  Where  is  the  freedom,  whdlfe  the  religion  of  such  a 
mind  ?  Like  Sampson  grinding  in  the  prison-house  of  the  Philisrifeyea, 
the  possessor  of  such  a  mind  is  confined  to  the  prison-bouse  of  his 
own  digestive  organs ;  and  he  must  have  more  than  mortal  powers, 
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to  come  out  from  its  gloomy  enclosures,  and  preach,  as  he  should 
preach,  the  pure  and  spiritual  religion  of  Jesus. 

'  111  health  is  also  a  depressed  state.  How  can  a  roan  in  such  a 
condition,  depressed  in  spirit,  filled  with  fear,  weak  in  puqxise,  with 
relaxed  nerves  and  feeble  muscles,  his  mind  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  melancholy  presentiments  and  gloomy  cares, — how  can 
such  a  man  be  prepared  to  conyfort  and  cheer  the  desponding,  '  to 
lift  up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees?'  Arrayed 
continually  in  sackcloth,  how  can  he  preach  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  V 

'  But  there  is  another  consideration  which  should  not  be  omitted, 
—ill  health  is  too  often  a  sinful  state.  It  is  sinful,  whenever  it  is 
the  result  of  ignorance,  which,  with  due  care,  might  have  been  en- 
lightened. He  sins,  who,  from  false  security  in  his  present  vigor, 
neglects  the  use  of  those  wise,  precautionary  means,  which  will  se- 
cure its  continuance.  Indeed,  the  decisions  of  the  great  day  will 
alone  reveal,  how  much  every  man  sins,  who  sacrifices  health,  the 
best  of  all  human  blessings,  M  the  shrine  of  literary  fame,  by  incor- 
rect notions  of  duty,  and  above  all  by  indolence  and  sloth.' 

He  next  combats  the  idea  that  ill  health  is  a  necessary  attendant  of  literary 
pursuits,  and  we  think  with  great  justice. 

'  The  opinion  is  too  prevalent,  that  ill  health  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  study ;  that  the  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  books,  must  be 
willing,  like  a  martyr  at  the  stake,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  pleasures  of 
health.  But  this  is  incorrect.  I^ook  at  Germany.  The  German  stu- 
dents are  healthy  men.  Their  mode  of  life,  if  examined,  v^ill  afford 
a  solution  of  the  fact.  They  devote  more  time  to  study,  study  more 
intensely,  and  accomplish  more  in  proportion  to  their  advantages,  than 
our  own  scholars.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
in  obedience  to  one  of  the  laws  of  physical  education,  their  seasons  of 
mental  labor  are  alternated  with  habits  of  perfect  relaxation.  They 
unbend  their  minds  by  free  and  unrestrained  amusement ;  and  give 
themselves  up  more  than  we  do,  to  the  full  indulgence  of  the  social 
affections ;  than  which,  few  things  are  more  conducive  to  the  health 
of  learned  men.  When  the  German  student  leaves  his  study,  he  shuts 
the  door  upon  its  cares  and  labors ;  and  goes  out  into  the  world,  like 
other  men,  for  repose  and  enjoyment. 

'  There  is  another  point  of  difference  to  be  well  noted.  They  are 
accustomed  to  habits  of  study,  almost  from  infancy.  They  do  not, 
like  many  of  our  students,  change  suddenly  from  a  youth  of  bodily  la- 
bor, to  studious,  sedentary  habits.  These  men  bring  to  their  new  la- 
bors, strong  /constitutions,  the  consequence  of  correct  early  habits;  and 
deceive  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  resist  the 
causes  that  break  down  more  feeble  men.  This  is  often  a  fatal  mis- 
take. The  slender  willow  bends  to  the  blasts  which  break  the  stur- 
dy oak.  The  more  feeble  man  educated  in  a  city,  and  to  a  compara- 
tively inactive  life,  often  holds  out  the  longest  and  the  best.  The 
difference  is  like  that  between  the  sexes.  The  more  delicate  will  bear 
confinement  from  the  very  fact,  that  they  have  always  been  accoa- 
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tomed  to  it.  Tissot,  alludes  to  this  circumstaoce.  ^Even  the  strength 
of  the  constitution  is  dangerous.  People  of  excellent  constitutions  ap- 
ply themselves  to  study  with  indefatigable  industry.  The  powerful 
action  of  the  soul  increases  that  of  the  other  organs ;  and  they  are  at- 
tacked with  inflammatory  diseases,  the  consequence  of  irritation  long 
kept  up  in  vigorous  habits.  Sometimes,  they  expire  in  the  first  at- 
tack. More  commonly,  they  get  the  better  of  that,  and  give  them- 
selves up  again  to  the  same  labors,  and  fall  again  into  the  same  dis- 
orders. At  last  in  process  of  time,  being  worn  out  by  these  attacks, 
and  by  their  labors,  they  lose  their  strength,  and  fall  into  consump- 
tive diseases,  against  which  they  are  no  longer  able  to  resist. 

'To  these  men,  therefore,  especially,  is  a  continuance  of  labor  ne- 
cessary, to  insure  the  blessing  of  health  ;  and  very  few  are  the  in- 
"stances,  where  it  can  be  neglected,  without  treasuring  up  materials 
for  future  suffering  and  repentance. 

Dr.  Reynolds  then  presents  those  fundamental  laws  of  our  nature  without 
which  this  subject  cannot  be  properly  understood. 

*  1,  That  the  body  was  formed,  and  is  admirably  calculated,  for 
great  activity  and  exertion ;  and  that  such  activity  and  exertion  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  healthy  performance  of  its  functions. 

*  2,  That  the  mind  and  body,  while  united,  are  connected  by  close 
ties,  and  subject  to  numberless  mutual  sympathies.  In  consequence 
of  these  sympathies,  each  will  inevitably  feel,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  various  infirmities  of  the  other.  Undue  use  of  the  body  in- 
variably produces  a  debilitating  effect  upon  the  mind  ;  and  undue  use 
of  the  mind  as  invariably  occasions  disorder  of  the  body.  Disease  in 
this  way  once  excited,  they  are  capable  of  acting  and  reacting  one  up- 
on the  other,  until,  the  cause  continuing,  the  power  of  both  is  para- 
lysed, and  eventually  destroyed. 

*  3,  That  neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  are  capable  of  attaining 
the  highest  point  of  perfection,  until  both  are  brought  into  full  action; 
and  the  exact  ratio  of  action  ascertained,  which  each  can  bear  with- 
out occasioning  injury  to  the  other. 

'  The  first  of  these  laws,  the  necessity  of  action  to  the  health  of  the 
body,  from  which  the  others  naturally  and  necessarily  follow,  is  the 
very  element  of  physical  education.  It  is  taught  in  the  structure  of 
our  frame.  It  is  based  on  the  broad  surface  of  eternal  truth  ;  and 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  first  page  of  the  inspired  word  of  God : 
*  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  This  sentence  was 
uttered,  be  it  ever  remembered,  by  that  infinite  omniscience  which 
created  the  body,  and  was  consequently  best  acquainted  with  its 
wants.  It  was  uttered  as  a  curse  ;  and  doubtless  to  Adam  in  para- 
dise, it  was  a  curse.  But  the  moment  he  became  a  fallen  being, 
and  the' flaming  sword  of  the  cherubim  closed  the  entrance  to  those 
pure  abodes,  it  became,  under  the  gospel,  one  of  his  greatest  bless- 
ings. It  is  the  immutable  law  of  God,  and  originated  in  his  wisdom 
and  benevolence.  It  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  constitution,  the 
nature,  and  the  wants  of  man  ;  and  the  history  of  man,  firom  that  time 
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10  this,  seems  to  prove,  that,  like  the  moral  law,  not, '  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  it  shall  pass  away  till  all  be  fulfilled. . 

'  By  it,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  after  many  years  of  pastoral 
and  agricultural  life,  attained  to  a  green  old  age.  By  its  strict  ob- 
servance, Moses  and  Joshua  came  to  their  graves  '  like  a  shock  of 
corn  fully  ripe  ;'  and  walked  in  and  out  to  the  last  as  iocthe  days  of 
their  youth.  '  Their  eyes  were  not  dim,  nor  their  ears  dull  of  hear- 
ing, nor  their  natural  force  abated.'  And  who  shall  enumerate  the 
long  catalogue  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  preachers  who  lived  by  this 
law  ;  and,  though  their  heads  were  silvered  by  age,  found  not  the 
*  grasshopper  a  burden,'  and  were  useful  and  happy  to  the  end  ? 

'  It  strengthened  St.  Paul,  whose  whole  history  teaches  us  that  he 
was  an  active  man,  for  his  mighty  labors  by  sea  and  by  land,  his  fre- 
quent preaching  from  house  to  house,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
and  for  his  unwearied  efforts,  until  the  gospel  had  sounded  out  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  heathen  world.  Here  was  one  of  the  true  sour- 
ces of  his  courage  in  danger,  and  his  indefatigable  activity  and  labor- 
ious perseverance  in  the  cause  of  Crod.  It  was  health,  the  reward  of 
labor,  active  labor  of  body  and  mind.  Paul  did  indeed  eat  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  His  own  hands,  as  he  tells  us,  wrought  for 
him  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  a  morsel  sweetened  by  exercise  and  digest- 
ed with  ease. 

We  are  next  told  distinctly  what  is  '  the  price  of  health,*  in  lancniage  which 
we  would  gladly  im press  upon  our  own  minds  and  those  of  our  readers. 

'  In  the  schools  of  the  ancients,  exercise  was  considered  an  object 
of  such  paramount  importance,  that  it  became  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
a  science ;  and  was  taught  with  the  utmost  care.  So  manifest  were 
its  beneficial  tendencies  upon  the  body  and  the  mind,  that  a  distin- 
guished physician  established  an  institution,  the  avowed  object  of  which 
was,  by  exercise  of  various  kinds,  and  diet,  to  brighten  the  wit,  and 
strengthen  the  intellect  of  the  dull  scholars  of  the  schools.  With  the 
same  view,  (and  doubtless  it  was  the  result  of  observation,)  some  of 
the  philosophers  strongly  recommended  the  study  of  medicine  to  the 
learned  ;  so  firmly  did  they  believe  in  the  important  connexion  be- 
tween the  health  of  the  body,  and  the  soundness  of  the  mind. 

'  Here  then  was  the  true  source  of  the  health  of  the  ancient  philos- 
ophers. They  devoted  as  many  hours  to  hard  study  and  severe 
thought,  as  the  scholars  of  the  present  day.  But  there  was  no  dys- 
pepsia among  them,  because  their  habits  of  life  were  conformable  to 
nature.  They  lived  and  studied  and  thought  in  the  open  air.  The 
wants  of  the  mind  never  tempted  them  to  neglect  those  of  the  body. 
They  saw  that  exercise  was  necessary  to  both,  and  they  elercised 
both.  Will  not  the  same  cause  explain  the  remarkable  difference  in 
the  health  of  physicians  and  clergymen  ?  The  pains  of  the  medical 
profession  are  as  great ;  its  toils  are  perhaps  greater  than  those  of  the 
clerical  profession.  It  presents  one  continued  series  of  harassing 
cares  and  distressing  anxieties.  It  demands  also  much  mental  labor. 
The  irregularities  of  the  physician's  life  ofien  set  all  prudential  atten- 
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tion  to  his  own  health  at  defiance.  He  can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
sleep  like  other  men.  No  class  of  the  community  take  less  medicine 
than  physicians ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  the  manifold  evils  of  the 
profession^  all  tending  directly  to  wear  down  and  exhaust  the  vital 
powers,  the  physician,  compelled  to  keep  the  body  in  constant  action, 
is  seldom  an  invalid. 

'  Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  consequent  chan- 
.  ges  in  the  art  of  war,  the  national  necessities  which  introduced  gym- 
nastic science  into  the  world,  have  passed  away ;  and  unfortunately 
for  the  cause  of  literature  and  religion,  the  science  itself  has  disap- 
peared also.  But  the  relation  between  the  body  and  the  mind  still 
subsists.  The  same  neccessity  which  sent  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  the 
gymnasium  after  severe  mental  labor,  still  exists  with  the  hard  stu- 
dents of  our  day.  Would  it  not  be  well,  while  we  glory  in  forming 
our  minds  upon  the  noble  models  of  the  ancients,  to  imitate  their  praise- 
worthy efforts  to  form  the  body  to  healthy  habits  ?  Is  it  not  humilia- 
ting, that  the  laws  of  nature  should  have  called  forth  a  spirit  of  obe- 
dience  from  the  pagan,  which  the  laws  of  God  fail  to  obtain  from  the 
christian  philosopher  ?  The  path  of  nature  is  plain.  The  Bible  sheds 
its  bright  light  upon  it,  so  that  it  need  not  be  mistaken.  Let  us  walk 
in  it.  Then  will  dyspepsia  cease  to  be  the  terror  and  reproach  of  lit- 
erature and  religion.  Then  will  be  seen  more  true  manliness  and 
vigor  of  mind ;  and  more  of  that  cheerful,  active,  confiding  piety, 
which  the  religion  of  Jesus,  when  unobstructed,  always  produces.' 

The  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  reit  of  the  sjstem,  and  the  danger  of  over- 
tasking it,  are  thus  described. 

'  The  brain  is  the  immediate  organ  of  thought ;  the  instrument  with 
which  the  soul,  during  its  abode  in  the  body,  performs  all  its  func- 
tions. It  is  also  the  great  source  from  whence  vitality  flows  out  to  all 
the  various  parts  of  the  body,  supplying  them  with  that  living  energy 
which  is  necessary  to  healthy  action.  Weaken  the  nervous  connex- 
ion between  the  brain  and  these  organs,  and  their  functions  immedi- 
ately begin  to  languish  ;  destroy  it,  and  they  instantly  cease.  But  a 
most  remarkable  sympathy  exists  between  the  brain  and  the  stomach. 
It  is  so  reciprocally  shown  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  in  health  and 
disease,  as  to  have  become  a  subject  of  daily  notoriety  to  the  most 
careless  observer.  How  does  grief,  fear,  and  sometimes  even  joy, 
wither  the  energies  of  the  latter,  and  not  unfrequently  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  irremediable  diseases !  These  are  the  efiects  produced  on  the 
stomach,  by  the  overaction  excited  by  the  passions  upon  the  brain. 
They  are  so  common,  and  sometimes  so  striking,  that  any  person 
who  examines  them  with  accuracy,  will  cease  to  wonder  that  the  an- 
cients considered  the  stomach  to  be  the  seat  of  the  passions. 

'  When  the  close  dependence  of  every  part  of  the  body  upon  the 
brain  is  considered,  and  especially  the  intimate  sympathies  between 
it  and  the  digestive  organs,  is  it  surprising  that  long  continued  and 
intense  occupation  of  the  mind — in  other  words,  action  of  the  brain, 
should  occasion  disease  in  these  parts  ?  Such  occupation  excites  an 
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increased  action  of  its  blood  vessels ;  an  unnatural  quantity  of  blood 
is  thrown  upon  it ;  it  is  wearied  ;  and  undue  pressure  upon  its  tender 
substance  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  This  is  proved  by  thepain, 
sense  of  heat,  and  confusion  oi  head,  which  is  experienced  after  a  sea- 
son of  severe  mental  labor.  Can  all  this  happen,  can  it  happen  day 
afler  day,  and  year  after  year,  and  tlie  health  suffer  no  material  inju- 
ry? The  records  of  the  profession  present  a  multitude  of  cases,  in 
which  the  physician  perceives  at  a  glance,  that  pressure  on  the  brain 
is  the  evident  cause  of  many  of  the  diseases  with  which  d^eep  thinks 
ing  men  have  been  afflicted.  Sometimes,  it  has  been  so  great  as  to 
occasion  vomiting,  convulsions,  apoplexy,  and  death  ;  which,  though 
extreme  cases,  afford  a  ready  explanation  of  the  long  train  of  less  strik- 
ing, but  not  less  important  affections,  daily  appearing  under  the  name 
of  dyspeptic  complaints.  Many  of  them  are  the  result  of  the  same 
cause,  overaction  of  the  brain,  debilitating  the  stomach  and  other  di- 
gestive organs.' 

The  salutary  influence  of  exercise  on  the  heart,  the  lunffs,  the  skin,  the  mus- 
cles, the  nerves,  and  the  digestive  organs,  is  next  explainea,  and  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  quoting  that  upon  the  nerves. 

'  It  is  by  exercise  alone  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  expel  that  cruel 
enemy  of  literature  and  religion,  which  the  sentimentalism  of  modern 
days  has  cherished  under  the  name  of  weakness  of  the  nerves.  Weak- 
ness of  the  nerves  !  Shame  on  the  shortsightedness  of  our  intellectual 
eye !  It  is  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  its  dependent  organs^  debility 
of  the  muscles,  weakness  of  the  brain  rather  !  And  this  weakness  of 
the  nerves,  is  but  the  voice  of  these  faithful  sentinels  of  nature,  utter- 
ing their  plaintive  tones,  and  praying  for  relief.     They  point  us  to 

'*  The  laborer  of  the  glebe,  who  toils, 
In  dust  and  rain,  in  cold  and  sultry  skies ; 
Who  knows  no  laws  by  ^sculapius  given. 
And  studies  none."  Jirmstrtmg. 

And  pointing  to  him,  they  show  us  the  true  and  only  effectual  means 
of  cure.  It  is  exercise, — labor.  Let  this  remain,  and  all  other  anti- 
nervines  may  be  blotted  from  our  Materia  Medica. 

"  Toil  and  be  strong  ;  by  toil,  the  flaccid  nerves   . 

Grow  firm,  and  gain  a  more  compacted  tone." '  IbitL 

The  kind  and  amount  of  exercise  deserve  the  attention  of  every  man  engaged 
in  sedentary  occupations. 

'  Health  and  strength  are  the  reward  of  that  labor  only,  which 
bringeth  out  the  sweat  upon  the  face.  It  is  not  the  measured,  min- 
isterial walk,  which  scarcely  increases  the  action  of  the  heart  and  ar^ 
teries,  and  leaves  the  skin  as  dry  and  pallid  as  before  it  was  taken ; 
not  the  peripatetic  walk,  which,  while  the  limbs  move  along  the  earth, 
permits  the  brain  to  continue  its  learned  contemplations.  This  is  like 
the  palliative  medicine  which  soothes  some  of  the  symptoms,  but  reach- 
es not  to  the  cause  of  disease  that  is  undermining  the  constitution. 
Cicero  would  never  have  been  cured  of  the  dyspepsia  by  such  exer- 
cise. He  doubtless  took  his  morning  and  evening  walk  about  the 
seven-hilled  city ;  but  his  nerves  were  not  braced  by  it,  nor  his  mut- 
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cles  made  strong.  The  disease  still  clung  to  him  notwithstanding ; 
the  stomach  still  labored  at  its  daily  task ;  and  at  last  the  brain  re- 
fused to  play  its  accustomed  part  in  the  system.  And  how  was  he  re- 
stored ?  Not  by  medicine.  He  travelled  to  Greece ;  and  entering 
the  Gymnasium,  he  began  with  the  lighter  exercises,  such  as  were  ad- 
apted to  his  strength ;  and  gradually  progressed  to  the  higher  and 
more  difficult,  until  at  the  end  of  two  y^ars,  he  acquired  a  degree  of 
strength  and  agility,  which  would  doubtless  astonish  the  feeble  men 
of  our  generation. 

'  The  true  secret  consists  in  adopting  such  Ji  system  of  exercise,  as 
calls  upon  the  muscles  for  that  amount  of  action,  which,  for  the  time, 
will  suspend  the  work  of  the  mind.  The  arrangement  should  be  such, 
as  will  cause  the  labors  of  the  body  and  mind  to  alternate  each  other. 
By  this,  the  body  is  invigorated ;  and  the  brain  obtains  that  repose, 
which  enables  it  to  bring  new  strength  and  activity  to  its  task. 

'  Such  were  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients.  Such  are  the 
plays  and  games  of  youth.  The  system  of  manual  labor  adopted  by 
the  Mechanical  Association  of  this  Seminary,  recognises  this  great 
principle.  The  mind  will  be  effectually  closed  against  the  entrance 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  attempt  in  vain  the  arrangement  of  a  ser- 
mon or  learned  essay,  while  the  hands  are  vigorously  moving  the  saw 
and  the  plane,  or  actively  occupied  in  turning  the  great  wheel.  We 
would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all,  who  are  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages.  Among  others,  it  is  regular,  which  is  one  half  of  the 
benefit  of  exercise  to  a  student.  It  may  be  pursued  in  winter  and  on 
the  most  inclement  days,  when  everjrthing,  within  and  without,  pre- 
sents strong  temptations  to  the  neglect  of  this  duty. 

'  But  in  urging  this,  let  me  not  be  understood  to  exclude  other 
modes  of  exercise ;  especially  walking,  which  is  the  most  natural 
and  the  most  perfect  exercise.  It  brings  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
into  action,  especially  those  of  the  lower  limbs ;  it  aids  materially  in 
promoting  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  minute  vessels ;  and  be- 
sides this,  it  affords  the  advantage  of  pure  air,  which  is  indispensable 
to  health. 

*  Every  man  whose  profession  subjects  him  to  sedentary  habits, 
should  devote  daily,  at  least  aji  hour  and  a  half  to  manual  labor,  and 
an  hour  to  exercise  in  the  open  air.  This  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  health ;  and  there  are  few  men,  who,  with  a  proper  econ- 
omy of  time,  will  not  be  able  to  deduct  it  from  the  hours  of  study. 
This  is  a  general  rule,  however,  which  must  be  varied  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  individual.  Every  man  cannot  effect  as 
much  at  first,  especially  if  he  has  been  unaccustomed  to  labor.  But 
there  are  very  few,  perhaps  none,  who  tnay  not  gradually  habituate 
themselves  to  do  this  and  more  with  perfect  ease.  Exercise  should 
always  be  proportioned  to  the  powers  of  the  individual,  and  never  car- 
ried to  such  excess  as  to  occasion  pain  and  extreme  fatigue ;  other- 
wise, instead  of  being  salutary,  it  may  prove  injurious.  Many  per- 
sons, through  injudicious  management,  fall  into  serious  error  upon 
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this  subject.  Unaccastomed  to  manual  labor,  they  commence  too 
violently ;  and  attempting  too  much  at  once,  they  weary  the  muscles 
and  render  them  painful.  Deceived  by  this  transgression  against  the 
laws  of  the  system,  they  conclude  that  they  are  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule ;  that  exercise,  however  important  to  others,  is  not  only  uih 
necessary,  but  even  injurious  to  them.  The  true  principle  is,  to  ac- 
commodate the  efforts  exactly  to  the  existing  power  at  the  time ;  to 
begin  moderately,  stopping  at  fatigue  ;  and  to  renew  the  trial  daily  and 
regularly,  until  the  muscles  acquire  that  degree  of  vigor,  which  ena- 
bles them  to  perform  the  full  task  with  facility.  Lynch  has  given  a 
rule  upon  this  subject,  which  will  always  come  Within  the  bounds  of 
health  and  safety :  ''  The  lean  should  exercise  ad  rubarem,  and  the 
fat,  €id  sudorem" ' 

*  The  most  favorable  time  for  exercise  is  when  the  stomach  is  n^i-' 
ther  too  hill  nor  too  empty,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon. Violent  exercise  is  injurious  when  the  process  of  digestion  is 
commencing^  by  diverting  to  the  surface  the  action  of  the  vessek, 
which  at  that  time  seems  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  stomach.  Mod- 
erate exercise  is  useful  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  by  exciting 
those  gentle  impulses,  which  increase  action  and  secretion  in  the  or- 
gans, and  thereby  accelerate  the  process  of  digestion  at  the  time  when 
it  is  most  liable  to  be  sluggish.' 

We  cannot  conclade  the  article  better,  or  expreei  our  own  feelings  more  foUyf 
than  by  the  cloeing  appeal  of  Or.  R. 

*  In  conclusion,  let  me  solemnly  urge  upon  you,  individually,  the  du- 
ty of  a  faithful  investigation  of  this,  and  all  the  branches  connected 
with  the  subject  of  physical  education.  It  b  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  church  ;  and  cannot  be  neglected  by  those  to  whom  its 
interests  are  confided,  without  incurring  a  responsibility  for  all  the 
evils  which  may  follow  such  neglect.  The  body,  as  well  as  the  mind, 
was  given  to  be  cultivated  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  ''  Know  ye 
not,  brethren,  that  your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  living  God  V* 
And  shall  the  temples  of  God  be  permitted  to  decay  through  negli- 
gence or  sloth,  and  no  guilt  be  incurred  ?  Health  is  a  talent  intrust- 
ed to  our  care,  which  cannot  with  impunity  be  buried  in  the  earth. 
He  who  squanders  it,  throws  away  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value,  and 
will  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.  For  every  opportunity  of 
doing  good  which  is  thus  lost,  for  every  degree  of  activity  of  which  it 
deprives  him,  and  for  years  of  usefulness  of  which  the  church  is  thus 
deprived,  he  must  be  called  to  give  a  solemn  account  How  much  sin 
does  he  accumulate,  who,  having  enlisted  as  a  soldier  or  leader  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  renders  himself,  by  neglect,  wholly  or  in  part  unfit  for 
duty !  Who  can  calculate  his  guilt,  or  estimate  the  vast  amount  of 
good,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  effected.  At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, I  fear  it  will  ap|>car,  that  many  who  thought  they  were  doiog 
God  service,  were  robbing  the  church,  and  defeating  the  porpoees  of 
Heaven,  by  shortening  the  life,  and  impairing  the  powers,  which  had 
been  bestowed  for  their  advancement.' 

Alaa  !  we  fear  the  recording  angel  would  be  compelled  to  write  *  Htre  lies  « 
SiMcuie*  upon  many  a  monument  which  emblaions  the  virtaee  and  aekievvments 
"rteet " 


of  the  noblest  benevolence, — ^whieh  sought  to  swell  its  vIiwiim  by 
th«  ibtrntiins. 
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Aht.    II. — Public    Schools    in   Newburyport. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  of  eighteen  pages 
entitled  ^Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools  in  tne  town  or  Newburyport';  adopt- 
ed by  the  School  Committee,  October  1831. 

These  regulations  indicate  an  awakened  attention  to  the  great  subject  of  com- 
mon education ,  and  humble  and  unpretending  as  such  litUe  manuals  are,  they 
afford  much  useful  information  to  those  who  are  about  to  commence  a  work,  ia 
which  Northborough,  and  Portsmouth,  and  Gloucester,  and  Lowell,  and  New- 
bor^port,  and  many  more  places  have  dread^  made  some  progress.  From  a  com- 
parison, we  perceive  that  the  School  Committee  of  Lowell  have  derived  many 
▼alnable  hints  from  the  panipblet  before  us,  nor  do  we  deem  it  any  disparage- 
ment to  a  Board  of  School  Officers,  to  draw  liberally  from  pages  so  replete  with 
valuable  materials. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  these  regulations,  as  they  are 
■obstantially  the  same  as  those  adopted  six  or  eight  months  afterward  at  Lowell, 
and  which  the  reader  will  find  in  a  late  number  of  this  work.  The  only  mate- 
rial points  of  difference  are  the  following. 

Tne  schools  in  Lowell  are  divided  into  Primary  Schools,  Grammar  Schools, 
(including  children  of  both  sexes,)  and  a  High  School  ; — While  those  of  New- 
buryport consist  of  1 ,  Primary  Schools, — seven  in  number,  including  an  African 
School;  2.  Three  Monitorial  Schools  for  bovs,  and  three  Female  Grammar  Schools, 
and  3.  A  Latin  and  En^ish  High  School. 

In  Newburyport,  '  Die  general  requirements  and  prohibitions  of  the  In- 
structors, after  having  been  approved  by  the  Sub-Committee,  shall  occasionally 
be  read  aloud  to  the  School,  that  scholars  may  not  plead  ignorance  of  their  duty.' 
in  I^v/ell,this  is  not  required. 

We  have  also  received  a  *■  Catalogue  of  the  Instructors  in  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish High  School,'  from  which  it  appears  that  this  division,  at  least,  of  the  public 
schools,  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Roger  S.  Howard,  assisted  by  Mr.  David  L.  Page.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  the  Latm  or  Classical  departments  is  31,  in  the  English,  82 :  Total,  113.  The 
course  of  intellettual  instruction  is  evidently  extended  and  thorough,  and  the 
morals  of  the  pupils  bv  no  means  forgotten.  We  hope  their  physical  welfare, 
too,  is  duly  guarded.  'There  appears  to  us  a  great  and,  often,  increasing  neglect 
on  this  important  point,  which  is  deeply  to  be  regretted ;  and  it  gives  us  pain  to 
see  it  overlooked  and  apparently  undervalued  by  some  of  the  warmest  friends 
of  education. 

'The  School  is  taught  in  two  rooms;  and  classes  are  sent  from  one  room  to 
the  other,  so  that  every  scholar  in  the  school,  is  placed,  at  Umes,  under  the  di- 
rect tuition  of  each  instructor.'  Punctuality  is  deemed  so  indispensable,  that 
ten  minutes  only,  are  allowed  by  the  School  Committee  for  tardiness,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  whicti  time,  the  doors  are  closed  against  all  delinquents. 


NOTICK 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,  and  the  Investigation 
of  Truth.  By  John  Abercrombie,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Roy- 
al College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh,  &c.  and  First  Physician  to  his 
Majesty  in  Scotland.  From  the  second  Edinburgh  edition.  J.  and  J. 
Harper,  New  York. 

The  Messrs.  Harpers  are  doing  a  great  public  benefit,  by  introducing  into  our 
country  so  many  vsJuable  Englisn  publications,  in  a  neat  and  cheap  form.  The 
yolume  before  us  is  one  of  the  number. 

We  understand  firom  a  friend,  who  was  not  long  since  in  Edinburgh,  that  Dr, 
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Abercrombie  stands  hiffh  in  his  profession,  ajid  is  an  accomplished  and  pious  man. 
A  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  by  such  an  indiyidual,  is  a  yery  valuable 
accession  to  those  already  in  existence.  For  the  physiolo^st,  we  apprehend,  ha« 
peculiar  advantages  in  treating  such  a  subject ;  and  where  such  an  individual  pos- 
sesses the  still  liigher  qualification  of  viewing  our  mental  constitution  in  the 
light  of  revealed  truth,  and  of  making  the  study  subservient  to  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  true  piety  in  the  world,  every  Christian,  as  well  as  every  lover  of 
science,  will  rejoice  that  such  a  task  has  fallen  into  such  hands. 

The  work  is  very  highly  spoken  of  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  English  Re- 
views ;  and  we  consider  it  as  a  very  comprehensive,  perspicuous,  and  inter- 
esting treatise,  on  a  science  which  needs  to  be  cast,  as  Dr.  Abercrombie  has 
done  it,  into  a  popular  form.  The  cheapness  of  the  book  renders  it  accessible  to 
the  great  mass  of  readers.  One  portion  of  it  which  is  also  instructive  to  the 
common  reader,  is  of  peculiar  benefit  to  the  physician,  as  it  treats  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  of  philosophical  investigation  to  medical  science. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  just  been  favored  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brewer  of  Sm^rma,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  Greek  newspapers.   We  present  the  foUowmg  extract  to 
our  readers,  and  earnestly  wish  their  sympathies  might  be  excited  towards  this 
interesting  field  of  benevolent  efibrt.] 

Dear  Sir,  Smyrna^  June  8, 1832. 

I  have  only  time^  amidst  the  confused  murmurs  of  my  English 
pupils  who  are  taking  lessons  in  Turkish  by  mv  side,  to  make  a  single  remark 
on  spelling.  It  was  suggested  by  a  short  article  in  your  verv  useful  *^  Annals,*' 
in  which  you  instance  the  absurdity  of  spelling  the  word  physic  as  is  common 
in  our  schools.  In  most  of  the  new  Lancasterian  schools  of  this  country,  this  very 
desirable  change  has  taken  place,  which  you  would  bring  about  in  English. 
Instead,  for  exafnple,  of  calling  the  names  of  the  letters  Bsta, — Alpha^ — &a, — they 
say  at  once,  ft, — af--ba. 

A  similar  change  has  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  mapy,  both  in  the 
calling  and  naming  of  the  letter  z,— once  universally  called  xed.  Why  should 
aot  this  improvement  be  extended  to  other  letters  ?     ^ 

How  much  this  same  class  of  changes, are  needed  in  teaching  Turkish,  your 
readers  may  judge  from  the  following  expression,  in  English  letters,  of  the 
course  of  lessons  which  our  hodga,  {master)  gives  as  daily. 

aleph — jim — la — sin a^ 

aleph— ji  m — Isr-  sa ieh 

aleph — jim — la — \jo\x—ouch. 

From  the  different  periodicals  I  send,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  progrew 
of  knowledge  in  these  parts.  The  circular  of  the  new  Greek  secretary  of  pub^ 
lie  instruction,  will  perhaps,  be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  journal. 

The  arrived  of  the  Prince  Otho,  and  his  learned  master  Thursch,  will  probably 
be  the  signal  for  establishing  a  German  University  at  Athens.  For  ourselves 
and  our  brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  I  may  freely  say,  that  our  schools  are  closing, 
for  want  of  funds,  while  Greek  and  Armenian  youth  are  panting  for  instruction, 
and  ready  to  receive  and  study  the  scriptures.  J.  B. 

Correction.  [We  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  correct  the  error  of 
our  correspondents,  to  which  Mr.  Hall  refers  in  the  following  communication, 
received  too  late  for  our  last  number.] 

Mr.  Editor,  I  observed,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Annals,  a  notice  of  this  Semi- 
nary by  one  of  your  correspondents.  Permit  me  to  correct  one  mistake  into  which 
he  has  fallen,  as  I  deem  it  important  that  the  community  should  be  correctly  in- 
formed, with  regard  to  everything  relating  to  the  institution. 

The  building  and  apparatus  are  furnished  by  ^  funds.'  The  collections  in 
Natural  History,  &c.  have  been  made  by  the  teachers.  Thenars  nofimdsfortke 
summrt  of  teaikers,  or  providing  a  library.        Respectfully  Toun, 

Teacher's  Sem.  Andover,  Ang.  S5th  1832.  8.  R.  Hall. 
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'^  Art.  I. — An  Address  on  Ea9|S\i/  Education, 

Read  before  the  American  Lyceom. 

By  J.  M.  KxAOT,  M.  D. 


[PublisJied  by  order  of  the  Lyceum.] 

The  subject  of  education  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Much  has  been 
said  and  much  has  been  written  on  it.  The  mmds  of  statesmen  and 
of  philosophers  have  been  directed  to  it,  and  in  many  instances 
with  the  happiest  success.  It  however  presents  a  field  of  inquiry 
so  extensive,  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  will  ever  be  fully 
explored ;  but  the  discoveries  of  one  age  will  only  prove  the  har- 
bingers of  more  sublime  and  useful  advances  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  human  improvement. 

In  our  preseAl  essay,  we  purpose  presenting  a  general  view  of 
the  subject  of  Education  in  connection  with  its  practical  application, 
more  especially  to  the  early  stages  of  human  existence.  This, 
which  is  now  usually  known  under  the  tide  of  Infant  Education, 
and  which  has  been  limited  to  the  first  seven  years  of  childhood, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  usefiil  departments  to  which  our 
investigations  can  be  directed.  The  mquiry  however  cannot  be 
judiciously  conducted  without  examming  into  the  tohole  nature  of 
the  human  being.  We  shall  therefore  endeavor,  briefly,  to  pre- 
sent such  an  outline  of  theory  and  practice  as  may  be  adapted  to 
the  limits  of  this  address. 

October,  1832.        39* 
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Education  may  be  defined  to  consist  in  the  derelopement  and  in- 
vigoration  of  all  the  usefijl  susceptibilities  or  powers  of  our  being, 
whether  bodily  or  mental. 

Alan,  above  all  animals  on  this  globe,  may  be  characterised  as  the 
creature  of  education.  For  some  elementaiy  peculiarities  of  his 
constilution,  he  is  truly,  whateducauon  makes  bim.  He  is  desti- 
tute of  those  definite  instincts  with  which  other  animals  are  endow- 
ed, and  which  qualify  them,  without  instruction,  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  iheir  situation.  In  him  we  find  capacities  of  indefinite  im- 
provement substituted  for  instinctive  qualiGcatians,  to  act  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  is  placed. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  culture  of  the  human  be- 
<  ing,  is  observable  in  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  capacity  for  form- 
ing habits.  As  these  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  to  the 
'  manner  ia  which  the  original  Acuities  are  exercised,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  watch  i^ver  their  formation,  and  to  give 
them  such  a  direction  in  early  life  as  may  render  them  the  sources 
of  refined  pleasure  to  the  possessor. 

Man,  as  to  his  susceptibilities  of  education,  may  be  divided  into 
the  physiological  functions,  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  moral 
feelings  ;  or  as  St.  Paul  very  concisely  expresses  them, '  the  hody, 
toul  and  spirit.' 

The  cultivation  of  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion must  be  attended  to,  if  we  desire  to  prepare  a  child  to  be  use. 
ful  and  happy :  the  body,  that  it  may  become  a  comfortable  habita- 
tion for  the  spiritual  and  intelleciual  part,  the  soul,  or  intellect,  that  it 
may  see  clearly  and  judge  correctly  of  what  tends  to  happiness  or 
misery ;  and  the  ipiril  that  it  may  acquire  such  habits  of  feeling, 
under  the  guidance  of  reason,  as  shall  produce  the  greatest  sum  of 
felicity  in  this  state,  and  aiTord  an  assurance  as  well  as  a  foretaste 
of  joys,  immortal,  in  another  and  a  more  exalted  condition  of  be- 
ing- 

These  three  portions  of  the  human  consdtution  reciprocally  in- 
fluence one  another,  and  therefore  require  to  be  conseptaneously 
unfolded  and  strengthened,  in  order  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
individual.  In  this  respect,  very  great  errors  at  present  prevail  Id 
our  community,  some  one  portion  of  our  being  receiving  cultivadoa 
to  the  exclusion  and  lasting  injury  of  the  other  two,  and  uUimate- 
ly  of  the  whole  man.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  error  that  we  can 
scarcely  find  an  instance  of  a  wholly  educated  man — that  meD,tD 
general,  exhibit  the  distorted  growth  of  irregidar  developemenl. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks 
under  each  of  the  divisions  above  mentioned ;  notice  some  of  the 
most  prevalent  errors,  and  then  present  hints  on  a  course  of  practi- 
cal instruction  adapted  to  the  laws  of  the  iniud  and  tlie  prcieut  siule 
of  socifl^  in  our  country. 
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Phtsxcal    Education* 

The  healthful  condition  of  the  bodUy  functions  must  be  a  subject 
of  deep  interest  with  us,  so  long  as  we  are  surrounded  by  such  nu- 
merous causes  tending  to  produce  disease,and  to  place  our  lives  or  our 
limbs  in  jeopardy.  We  are  liable  to  injury,  from  heat,  from  cold, 
from  moisture,  from  sudden  or  long  continued  muscular  exertion, 
from  indolence,  from  excess  in  our  food,  our  drink,  or  our  sleep, 
and  from  a  great  variety  of  almost  nameless  circumstances. 

It  is  the  province  of  Physical  Education  to  offer  such  a  succession 
of  exercises  as  shall  establish  physiological  habits  which  may  grant 
us  the  privilege  of  an  exemption  from  most  of  the  evils  that  usually 
arise  from  the  above  named  causes.  The  muscular  and  circulato- 
ry system,  therefore,  with  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  organs  of  sen- 
sation, come  under  the  special  direction  of  this  department.^ 

Particular  attention  must  therefore  be  paid  to  a  proper  and  vari- 
ed exertion  of  the  muscles,  so  as  not  only  to  insiure  general  strength 
and  ease  of  motion,  but  also  to  obviate  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  suddenly  putting  into  action  a  set  of  muscles  which  have  rarely 
been  exercised,  and  must  therefore  be  too  weak  to  save  their  pos- 
sessor from  a  dangerous  accident.  In  the  ordinary  exercises  of 
mostpersons,  a  number  of  muscles  are  left  nearly  quiescent,  whereas 
these  may  be  the  very  ones,  upon  which,  in  a  perilous  position,  they 
may  be  obliged  to  depend  for  the  safety  of  their  limbs  or  their  lives. 
This  is  true  of  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  of  the  body.  Many 
also  of  the  limbs  are  not  ordinarily  exerted,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
attain  a  tonic  power  capable  of  preserving  us  from  danger.  These 
circumstances  of  themselves,  are  enough  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
physical  training.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  dreadful  maladies, 
corporeal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  that  result  from  a  debilitated  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  organs  and  the  circulatory  system,  that  view 
cannot  fail  to  induce  us  to  use  such  means  as  may  prevent  these 
evils.  Should  it  seem  strange  to  some  that  we  connect  morals  and 
the  exercise  of  intellect,  with  the  state  of  the  digestion  and  circu- 
lation, we  need  only  refer  them  to  the  mental  phenomena  exhibited 
by  an  epicure  or  a  drunkard  ;  or  even  the  more  innocent,  though 
not  much  less  distressing  condition  of  our  modern  dyspeptics.  In 
these  classes  oi  degraded  and  suflfering  humanity  will  be  found  facts 
that  would  fill  volumes ;  all  proving  incontestably  the  overwhelm- 
ing influence  exercised,  by  the  physiological  functions  upon  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  state  of  man. 

It  becomes  then,  a  subject  of  grave  import,  to  institute  and  bring 
into  practice  among  our  children,  such  a  succession  of  lessons  in 
this  department,  as  will  form  vigorous  bodies,  able  to  perform  the 
dictates  of  vigorous  souls. 
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Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano^  was  a  maxim  with  the  ancients,  and 
the  iDStitution  of  athletic  exercises  and  public  games  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  reference  to  this  principle.  In  this  re- 
qpect  they  were  very  much  superior  to  the  modems,  who  possess 
in  other  respects  innumerable  advantages  which  had  no  existence  in 
their  times.  We  shalf  do  well  to  introduce  into  our  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  improve  upon  all  the  unexceptionable  parts  of  the  an- 
cient gymnastics,  so  as  to  suit  them  to  the  circumstances  and  customs 
of  modem  life.  The  plays  of  children  are  too  irregular  and  too  of- 
ten associated  with  pernicious  moral  influences  to  be  recommended. 
Those  gymnastic  exercises  which  have  been  lately  introduced  into 
our  country,  might  form,  with  some  additions,  a  very  useful  substi- 
tute for  the  ordinary  amusements  of  youth  and  childhood.  They 
possess  the  desurable  variety  which  we  have  before  noticed,  by  bring- 
mg  into  energetic  action,  muscles,  that  m  most  cases,  are  at  rest. 
Some  of  these  exercises  should  be  commenced  very  early.  An  at- 
tention to  them  may  very  appropriately  make  a  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  nurse,  provided  she  is  instructed  to  regard  the  delicacy  of  the 
muscular  fibre,  and  the  want  of  strength  still  existing  in  the  cartilages 
and  ligaments.  Much  may  be  done  by  her  in  strengthening  the 
muscles  of  the  infant,  especially  those  of  the  chest,  and  thus  secur- 
ing an  enlarged  capacity  of  the  lungs,  a  greater  scope  of  respiration, 
and  consequently  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  means  of  Longevity. 

Since  good  health  is  almost  entirely  owmg  to  the  integrity  of  ac- 
tion, that  exists  in  the  systems  of  circulation  and  digestion,  these 
portions  of  the  human  frame  demand  primary  attention.  The  vig- 
or of  these  organs  we  know  is  much  increased  by  muscular  exercise, 
which  is  therefore  a  great  auxiliary  in  accomplishing  our  intentions. 
There  are,  however,  agencies  connected  with  these  functions  that 
require  specific  notice. 

As  it  would  be  absurd  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Intellectual  Edu- 
cation without  a  constant  reference  to  the  laws  of  thought ;  so  it  is 
equally  improper  to  dictate  a  course  of  Physical  Education  without 
a  similar  reference  to  the  laws  of  animal  life.  Under  a  conviction 
of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  we  shall  be  excused  for  introduc- 
ing a  few  general  principles  of  Physiology,  on  which  we  found  our 
preceptive  instructions. 

The  whole  human  body  consists  of  a  mesh  of  vessels  which  are 
either  cellular  in  their  structure,  or  elastic  tubes,  containing  fluids  m 
progressive  motion.  If  all  the  vessels  contain  their  proper  quantum 
of  fluid,  propelled  with  a  due  degree  of  force,  we  denominate  this 
state  of  things  heaUlu  So  far  as  it  regards  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  other  vital  fluids,  the  functions  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and 
the  skm  must  be  considered  together,  as  they  constitute,  with  the 
absorbents  and  glands,  but  one  universal  system  of  distributing  and 
secreting  apparatus. 
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The  skin  exposes  so  great  an  extent  of  surface  to  the  changes  of 
temperature,  incident  to  our  atmosphere,  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  guard  it  by  clothing  and  other  means.  Much  however  may  be 
done  by  physical  trainmg,  especially  if  we  keep  in  mind  one  curi- 
ous and  valuable  fact,  viz.  that  if  the  minute  vessels  of  the  surface  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  healthful  action^  we  shall  almost  certainly  secure 
an  equable  circulation  in  the  rest  of  the  fluids  throughout  the  whole 
body.  For  in  proportion  as  the  superBcial  circulation  is  healthful, 
the  respiration  becomes  free,  the  pulse  regular,  the  head  tranquil,  and 
the  functions  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  &c.  accurate  and  comfortable. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  and  establish  habits 
of  sound  action  in  these  organs,  so  dependent  on  the  state  of  the 
skin,  it  is  necessary  from  early  infancy  to  accustom  children  to  fre- 
quent frictions  and  bathing,  either  in  warm  or  cold  water,  according 
to  the  power  of  reaction  in  the  system  ;  to  attend  to  cleanliness  in 
clothing,  &CC.;  to  strive,  by  prudent  measures,  to  harden  the  constitu- 
tion, and  enable  it  to  support  the  sudden  changes  of  our  climate, 
with  impunity.  We  are  aware  that  the  hardening  course  of  phys- 
ical education  has  been  much  disgraced  by  the  injudicious  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  practised.  It  has  been  anything  else  than  ra- 
tional and  consistent.  There  has  been  every  irregularity  in  cloth- 
ing and  exposure ;— one  while  excessive  housing  and  protection,  and 
then  again  as  unjustiBable  and  wanton  exposure  to  the  rude  inclem- 
encies of  the  season.  Such  mismanagement  must  produce  disease 
and  destroy  life  among  our  children,  so  long  as  it  may  prevail.  Noth- 
ing has  so  great  a  tendency  to  make  the  surface  indiflferent  to  ex- 
posure, as  a  daily  famOiarity  with  the  bath,  during  every  variety  of 
season  and  weather. 

The  lungs  con^st  of  two  species  of  vessels,  the  air  cells,  and  the 
blood  vessels,  both  in  the  closest  apposition.  The  former  contain  the 
breath  of  life,  which  communicates  to  the  fluid,  in  the  latter,  a  vivify- 
ing energy.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  we  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  air  vessels,  we  afford  the  system  a  greater  stock  of  the  pabulum 
vitse.  Moderately  loud  speaking,  reading  and  singing,  having  this 
tendency,  should  be  made  invariable  exercises  in  the  physical  cul- 
ture of  children. 

The  healthy  state  of  the  stomach  and  other  digestive  organs,  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  sound  condition  of  those  to  which  we  have 
adverted.  But  we  would  here  remark,  that  the  stomach  has  a  pe- 
culiar connection  with  the  nervous  system,  and  seems  to  be  a  con- 
stant gauge  of  the  moral  force  of  the  human  being.  However  singu- 
lar this  opinion  may  appear,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  substantiating  it 
by  facts  innumerable,  drawn  from  the  moral  history  of  dyspeptics. 
One  great  law  with  regard  to  food  and  drinks  is  plainly  indicated  by 
the  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  mastication  of  our  food  or  the 
reception  of  sapid  substances  into  the  mouth ;  and  that  is,  that  no 
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substance  should  be  swallowed  untQ  the  cohesion  of  its  particles  is 
destroyed  by  chewing,  and  its  taste  neutralised  by  the  saliva.  Hence 
children  should  not  be  much  indulged  in  sugar,  sweetmeats  and 
spices,  as  they  will  get  a  habit  of  swallowing  them*  carelessly,  and 
much  use  of  them  will  invariably  injure  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  nervous  system ,  and  may  lay  the  foundation  for  the  habits  of  the 
epicure,  the  drunkard,  or  the  debauchee.  We  know  that  all  the  ap^ 
petites  are  allied  to  one  another,  that  they  all  form  physiological 
habits,  and  that  these  habits  have  an  almost  uncontrollable  influence 
over  the  moral  man.  We  cannot  therefore  be  too  guarded  in  the 
judicious  education  of  the  stomach,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an 
expression.  For  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  thousands  of 
adults  might  this  day  have  enjoyed  a  good  character,  sound  health, 
and  happiness  who  have  lost  all,  through  neglect  on  this  pobt. 

With  regard  to  the  improvement  of  our  organs  of  sense,  it  is  weU 
known  that  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  sense  of  touch,  may  be  render- 
ed much  more  acute  by  definite  exercise  than  without  it.  The  func- 
tions of  these  senses,  being  the  medium  of  connection  between  the 
surrounding  world  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  perfecting  and 
strengthening  of  their  percipient  power>  must  form  the  highest  step 
in  physical  education. 

Nature  obliges  us  in  our  waking  hours  to  bring  our  senses  con- 
stantly into  action.  The  utility  of  these  fortuitous  exercises  will 
depend  very  much  on  circumstances.  One  set  of  organs  may  he 
exercised  to  the  detriment  of  those  of  some  other  sense.  In  order 
to  produce  that  balance,  or  those  relative  degrees  of  perfection,  which 
will  enable  all  the  senses  most  advantageously  to  serve  as  instru- 
ments of  the  mind,  a  regular  course  of  exercises  should  be  institu- 
ted and  persevered  in,  with  this  specific  design.  These  lessons  should 
include  within  their  scope,  the  direction  of  each  sense  by  itself  up- 
on objects  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  Thus,  there  must  be  a  series 
of  lessons  to  perfect  the  sense  of  touch  so  as  to  render  it  as  delicate 
and  accurate  as  possible.  A  similar  series  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  organs  of  hearing  and  sight.  The  gustatory  and  olfactory 
organs  are  not  of  much  account  as  a  ground  work  to  mental  education, 
and  may  therefore  be  omitted  :  But  the  touch,  the  hearing,  and  es- 
pecially the  sight,  may  be  called  the  intellectual  senses,  and  should 
receive  a  large  share  of  our  attention. 

The  advantages  of  Physical  Education,  in  its  fullest  extent,  are,  as 
yet  but  little  understood,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  until  the  natural 
sciences  are  made  a  part  of  school  learning.  When  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Hygeine,  shall  assume  an  importance  at  least  equal  to 
Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  and  Surveying  in  ottr  schools,  then  and  not 
till  then,  shall  we  properly  value  the  education  of  the  physiological 
functions.  Then  may  we  expect  to  see  the  eflforts  of  the  head,  the 
heart,  and  the  hands,  united  in  the  amelioration  of  the  conditioD  of 
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man :  then  shall  we  see  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  cases  of  bodily  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  in  the  degradation  of  morals  arising  from  the  intem- 
Eerate  indulgence  of  the  appetites :  even  the  dyspeptic  himself,  who 
as  always  lived  a  borderer  on  the  regions  of  insanity,  will  then  be 
restored  to  his  natural  vigor  of  body  and  mind. 

Having  now  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  leading  features  of  phys- 
ical education,  we  shall  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
btellectual  faculties,  and  their  mode  of  action. 

Intellectual  Education. 

When  we  examine  our  thoughts,  we  find  that  they  consist  of  a  re- 
currence to  our  minds  of  what  we  have  seen^  heard y  tasted,  smelled 
OT  feltj  and  of  mental  combinations  and  judgments  concerning  these 
things.  Of  the  truth  of  this  position,  every  one  is  convinced,  who 
has  paid  but  a  slight  attention  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
An  idea  then,  is  nothing  nK)re  than  a  mental  perception  of  an  absent 
object,  its  qualities  or  actions ;  or  it  is  a  mental  repetition  of  our  sen- 
sations. As  our  ideas  are  derived  from  our  sensations,  the  primary 
business  of  intellectual  education,  as  before  hinted,  ought  to  be  the 
cultivation  and  strengthening  of  the  senses,  and  the  perceptive  pow- 
er through  them.  This  is  &e  only  solid  foundation  for  subsequent 
acquirements. 

By  die  power  of  perception,  we  become  conscious  of  the  various 
sensations  communicated  by  the  organs  of  sense  ;  and  by  the  faculty 
of  attention,  we  give  direction  to  our  perceptive  power,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  holding  an  object  before  the  mind  so  as  to  examine  it  mi- 
nutely. The  faculty  of  attention,  is,  from  this  circumstance,  the 
means  of  furnishing  our  memory,  judgment,  and  reasoning  powers, 
with  all  the  materials  on  which  diey  operate.  If  we  are  capable 
of  fixing  our  attention  vigorously,  our  memory  and  judgment  will 
possess  similar  vigor.  If,  on  thecontrary^  we  possess  but  little  abili- 
ty to  direct  and  fix  our  attention,  our  memory  and  judgment,  will 
exhibit  the  same  debility.  To  acquire  a  habit,  then,  of  fixing 
our  attention  steadily  and  undividedly  on  any  object  so  as  to 
trace  out  all  its  attributes  and  relations,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  a  good  system  of  education. 

The  cultivation  of  our  senses  by  a  course  of  suitable  exercises, 
invigorates  our  power  of  attention.  As  before  observed,  the  senses 
that  should  be  particulariy  exercised,  are  those  of  sight  and  touch. 
The  reason  why  these  two  senses  should  receive  the  greatest  cul- 
tivation, is,  that  the  sensations  acquired  by  them  form  the  pivot  up- 
on which  all  our  other  sensations  revolve.  It  is  through  touch  that 
We  receive  our  ideas  of  space  and  location.  And  these  ideas  of 
space  and  location,  as  they  exist  in  perceptive  faculty,  constitute  the 
substratum  upon  which  all  our  sensations  rest.  They  act  the  part  of 
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the  frame  and  canvass  on  which  our  imagination  paints  all  her  pic- 
tures and  scenes.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  space  and  location 
become  the  great  foundation  for  memory ;  for  without  the  aid  of 
these  elementary  ideas,  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  improve  or 
even  to  retain  our  faculty  of  remmiscence. 

But  although  our  ideas  of  space  and  location  are  originated  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  yet  they  are  very  soon  transferred  by  associ- 
ation to  the  sense  of  seeing,  in  eveiy  human  being  that  has  the  use 
of  his  sight.  The  infinite  variety  and  pleasing  appearance  of  col- 
ors may  have  a  great  influence  in  giving  sight  such  a  predommant 
superiority  over  the  touch.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  sight  is  the  overwhelming  sense,  and  that  it  bears 
oflfon  vigorous  wings  all  the  other  sensations  of  taste,  smell,  hearing, 
and  even  touch  itself. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  venture  the  position  that  we 
think  m  pictures  or  scenes.  That  this  is  true,  is  evident,  from  the 
terms  used  m  all  languages  to  express  our  inteUectual  operations,  as 
well  as  from  the  simple  reflections  of  our  own  minds.  The  influ- 
ence of  ocular  perception  and  location,  in  arresting  attention  and 
securing  mental  retention,  is  freely  exemplified  by  a  reference  to  the 
art  of  Mnemonics,  an  art,  whose  principal  dependence  is,  upon 
visible  imagery  and  symbols,  which  it  calls  to  its  assistance.  The 
surprising  instances  which  Feinagle  and  other  late  teachers  of  Mne- 
monics give  us  of  persons  remembering  long  and  difficult  series  of 
events,  &c.,  can  all  be  expkined  on  this  prmciple.  In  our  every- 
day experience,  we  also  witness  the  singular  tenaciousness  of  our 
memory,  whenever  we  associate  visible  scenes  and  places  with  ideas 
of  any  kind.  The  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  may 
likewise  be  brought  forward  as  an  evidence  in  proof  of  the  efllect  of 
visual  sensation  and  location  on  the  memory.  In  teaching  these 
persons,  everything  must  be  pictorial,  scenic,  and  pantomimic ;  and 
this  is  the  reason,  that  although  deprived  of  that  sense,  which  is  the 
great  avenue  of  instruction,  they  nevertheless  learn  so  fast,  and  re- 
member so  well. 

The  more  we  embody  and  arrange  our  knowledge  after  this 
manner,  the  more  perfectly  will  it  be  remembered.  This  truth 
should  be  made  a  leading  principle  in  the  education  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  infancy  and  childhood.  The  public  mind  is  fortu- 
nately directing  its  attention  to  this  principle,  but  still,  not  yet,  with  a 
zeal  at  all  commensurate  with  the  stupendous  importance  of  the 
subject.  So  far  as  it  has  been  applied,  it  has  displayed  the  most 
valuable  results.  Every  teacher  is  acquainted  with  the  utility  of 
maps,  in  teaching  Geography,  and  of  charts  on  the  plan  of  Priesdy 
a^d  Le  Sage,  in  teaching  History  and  Biography.  Historical  paint- 
ings and  portraits,  likewise,  become  the  nuclei  for  concentrating 
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and  fixing  thousands  of  ideas,  which  would  otherwise  be  as  evanes- 
cent as  a  wasting  cloucj.  Lectures  and  apparatus,  with  the  ac- 
companying experiments,  form  the  scenery  in  which  our  ideas  per- 
manently reside,  and  it  is  the  circumstances  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  our  vision,  which  render  this  mode  of  instruction  so  much 
superior  to  the  routine  of  our  schools.  This  law  of  the  mind  may 
be  extended  to  ethics,  and  the  most  abstruse  of  what  are  called  the 
abstract  sciences.  For  what  idea  can  we  have  of  the  terms  good,  bad, 
honest,  fraudulent,  benevolent,  &cc.,  without  identifying  these  words 
with  scenic  actions  exhibiting  those  attributes  of  moral  character. 

From  all  this  we  may  draw  a  useful  conclusion,  viz.,  that  pre- 
cepts, or  abstract  principles  in  any  science,  are  of  little  or  no  use 
to  the  inexperienced.  An  abstract  principle,  can  only  be  of  service 
to  him  who  has  been  an  experimenter,  and  has  been  id  the  habit  of 
drawing  inferences  from  what  he  has  observed.  Hence  in  moral 
instructions,  fables,  parables,  and  descriptions  of  conduct  and  charac- 
ter, always  make  a  deeper  impression  and  have  a  better  effect,  be- 
cause in  them  moral  principles  are  displayed  before  the  mind  in 
scenic  representations,  and  correct  practical  reasonings  are  the  im- 
mediate result. 

We  may  conclude  then,  that  the  method  of  teaching  by  induction 
from  facts  and  scenes  is  the  only  correct  and  speedy  method  of 
communicating  knowledge;  and  that  when  it  shall  have  come 
into  general  use,  it  will  change  the  face  of  the  intellectual  world.  To 
follow  out  these  views  in  a  practical  course  of  education,  we  ought 
to  make  all  nature  our  tablet  of  mnemonic  symbols  with  which  we 
might  always  associate  appropriate  ideas.  All  the  scenic  ideas,  thus 
located,  would  form  a  world  of  experimental  facts,  and  supply  us 
with  funds  in  our  generalization  of  phenomena,  or  in  other  words, 
in  the  construction  of  our  systems  of  science. 

There  are  two  intellectual  operations  which  should  be  continu- 
ally kept  in  exercise,  in  a  course  of  practical  instruction.  These 
are  analysis  and  generalization.  These  two  processes  reciprocally 
aid  each  other ;  for  a  correct  analysis  of  individual  objects  as  to 
their  different  parts,  properties  and  actions,  becomes  the  source  of 
accurate  generalization,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  all  science.  Analy- 
sis cultivates  the  faculty  of  attention,  and  renders  the  memory  tena- 
cious. Generalization  has  a  similar  effect  on  our  power  of  recollec- 
tion, by  connecting  to  one  point  a  number  of  useful  facts  existing 
in  different  objects. 

In  conducting  a  course  of  such  lessons  with  a  pupil,  we  shall  de- 
rive much  advantage  from  questions.  Interrogatories  fix  the  atten- 
tion, and  by  that  means  strengthen  it.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  in- 
terrogatory system  lately  introduced  in  various  branches,  has  prodd- 
ced  such  valuable  results.     This  is  properly  the  method  of  the  an- 
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cients  revired.  Their  most  efficient  teachers  taught  onthispl^n; 
and  the  categories  of  Aristotle  can  be  considered  useful  in  no  other 
light,  than  as  they  are  a  means  of  investigating  a  subject  by  inter- 
rogatories, and  in  this  way  arresting  attention,  and  securing  knowl- 
edge. As  language  is  the  medium  through  which  knowledge  is 
communicated,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  office  of  words  with 
reference  to  the  theory  we  have  given  of  the  thinking  process. 

Words  stand  either  for  whole  objects  or  for  parts,  for  whole  scenes 
or  for  some  portion  or  action  of  a  scene.  Thus  the  word  body  repre- 
sents a  whole  consisting  of  many  parts,  as  the  head,  trunk,  extremi- 
ties ;  and  these  of  their  subdivisions.  The  term  head  includes  in  it 
the  ideas  represented  hy  face,  forehead,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  &c.  But 
since  language  would  be  imperfect  if  we  had  only  words  standing 
for  the  names  of  objects,  it  was  found  necessary  to  be  more  minute, 
and  hence  we  have  terms  expressing  every  species  of  action  and 
quality.  Words  then  being  used  not  only  as  signs  for  whole  objects 
and  their  parts,  but  also  for  their  qualities,  actions  and  uses,  become 
our  most  useful  instruments  of  analysis.  They  are,  from  the  same 
circumstances,  equally  the  instruments  of  generalization.  Thus  the 
minute  appropriation  of  terms  concentrates  attention,  and  msures 
accuracy  of  observation. 

When  we  look  at  words  in  this  light,  as  a  means  of  communica- 
ting our  thou^i^hts  to  one  another,  we  may  compare  them  to  the  pen- 
cil of  the  painter.  Each  word  traces  out,  in  the  imagination  of  the 
hearer,  the  whole  of  an  object,  or  some  part,  or  quality,  or  action. 
All  the  elementary  images  and  scenic  actions  exist  in  a  latent  state  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  the  speaker  by  a  successive  analysis  of 
his  pictures  by  words,  raises  the  same  in  the  mind  of  die  hearer.  If 
the  reader  or  hearer  can  readily  realize  and  embody  the  scenery 
presented  by  words,  he  is  said  to  understand  what  is  written  or  spok- 
en, and  if  not,  the  language  is  said  to  be  unintelligible. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  point  because  we  deem  a  just  and 
simple  view  of  it,  of  primary  consequence  in  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage and  science,  not  only  during  infancy,  but  during  the  whole 
period  of  our  terrestrial  existence.  We  shallnot  have  time  to  prose- 
cute an  inquiry  into  the  method  by  which  nature  teaches  language 
to  infants,  nor  to  show  how  truly  it  tallies  with  our  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  thought.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which 
i«i  so  uniformly  observable  in  the  learning  of  language  in  infancy, 
that  we  think  it  worthy  of  special  notice,  because  an  inference  of  a 
very  useful  practical  bearing  can  be  deduced  from  it. 

When  we  observe  a  child  for  the  first  six  or  eight  months  after  he 
begins  to  articulate  words,  we  shall  see  that  he  acquires  in  that  time 
all  the  terms  that  are  necessary  for  his  daily  use,  and  along  with 
this,  tlieir  phraseological  construction.     Were  we  not  familiar  with 
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this  fact,  we  should  consider  it  an  astonishing  achievement  for  such 
feeble  powers  to  accomplish  so  much :  But  another  circumstance 
equally  curious,  is,  that  in  the  second  eight  months  or  a  year  after- 
wards, he  is  seen  to  make  scarcely  any  progress,  compared  with 
what  was  previously  done.  This  contrast,  in  these  two  stages,  ap- 
pears to  be  capable  of  explanation  in  one  way  only,  and  that  is,  that 
when  the  little  tyro  has  mastered  the  vocabulary  which  is  adapted 
to  his  common  purposes,  he  is  not  furnished  with  more  means  of 
enlarging  his  knowledge,  and  so  remains  in  a  great  measure  station- 
ary in  his  acquirements.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  fact  were 
kept  in  view,  his  attainments  in  the  use  of  language,  during  the  sec- 
ond year,  would  far  exceed  his  first  year's  progress.  This  we  con- 
ceive to  be  a  matter  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  management  of  infantile  education.  After  the  child  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  names  of  the  things  which  occupy  his  little  sphere  of 
thought  and  feeling,  let  new  objects  and  pictures  be  presented  to 
his  notice  ;  let  their  names  and  their  histories,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  intelligible,  be  given  to  him  ;  and  his  interest  and  advancement  in 
learning  will  be  secured.  For,  if  so  much  is  learned  in  the  first  in- 
stance, without  an)rthing  but  accidental  and  irregular  instruction^ 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  it,  when  made  a  regular  and  defi- 
nite business  ? 

We  shall  now  leave  any  further  remarks  on  intellectual  education 
until  we  come  to  the  more  practical  part  of  our  essay,  and  proceed 
to  a  hasty  review  of  the  next  division  of  our  subject,  which  we  took 
the  liberty  of  denominating  the  moral  feelings. 

Moral  Education. 

The  moral  feelings  form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  hu- 
man constitution ;  for  it  is  in  them  that  our  happmess  or  misery  b 
experienced.  They  are  the  springs  of  action  and  are  hence  also 
called  the  active  powers,  and  by  some  metaphysicians,  the  emotions, 
affections,  &£c.  They  possess  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  the  bodily  functions.  They  constitute  man 
a  social  being.  They  are  felt  in  the  breast  or  heart,  and  hence  are 
sometimes  named  the  heart,  in  contradistinction  to  the  head. 
They  include  all  the  passions,  whether  benevolent  or  malevolent, 
and  the  appetites  so  far  as  theyare  related  to  them. 

It  is  a  universal  fact,  that  the  moral  feelings  and  appetites 
naturally  tend  to  excess  in  their  exercise,  and  this  excess  causes 
misery.  It  is  their  excessive,  irregular,  or  malevolent  action  that 
constitutes  vice ;  and  their  regular  and  benevolent  exertion,  virtue. 
They  show  themselves  as  instincts  with  the  first  breath  of  the  infao^ 
and  never  leave  him  through  all  the  changes  of  youth,  manhood 
and  old  age.   Without  reason  and  religion,  as  their  guide,  they  may 
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become  the  greatest  curses  to  their  possessor.  Whereas  the  prop- 
er government  of  them  produces  the  highest  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness ;  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  directing  them  aright,  and  re- 
straining their  waywardness,  is  the  most  exalted  exercise  to  which  a 
human  being  can  apply  himself. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  moral  education  of  children 
that  they  be  taught  habits  of  self-control,  or  as  divines  term  it,  self- 
denial  ;  and  the  first  step  towards  the  acquirement  of  such  habits, 
18,  that  their  will  should  be  entirely  subject  to  the  control  of  those 
under  whose  guardianship  they  are  placed,  whether  these 
be  parents,  teachers,  or  others.  We  may  say  without  hesitation, 
that  no  human  being  will  ever  govern  himself  well,  who  has  not 
first  learned  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  government  of  others.  It 
must  then  be  assumed  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  moral  educa- 
tion, that  obedience  must  be  procured  and  retained  at  all  hazards. 
This  is  indispensable  ;  and  ttie  second  principle  is,  that  we  prove 
to  the  little  subjects  of  our  authority,  that  we  love  them.  If  either 
of  those  principles  is  wanting,  the  consequences  will  be  bad.  Some 
of  the  bad  moral  feelings  will  be  developed,  and  many  of  the  benev- 
olent ones  repressed  or  extinguished.  Most  of  us  are  liable  to  err, 
by  leaning  too  much  either  to  rigor  on  the  one  side,  or  fondness 
on  the  other.  Of  the  two  errors,  however  it  must  be  confessed 
that  rigor  is  the  safest  course,  both  for  the  child  and  society.  For 
we  see  thousands  of  good  citizens,  and  comparatively  happy  persons 
formed  by  the  rigorous  system  of  treatment  alone,  to  one  by  the 
system  of  fondness  and  indulgence.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
diat  these  balancing  operations  in  a  good  course  of  moral  education 
should  be  separated,  if  parents  will  take  the  trouble  to  know  them- 
selves ;  their  duties,  as  well  as  their  rights.  Let  us  make  children 
know  that  they  must  submit ;  but  let  us  be  careful  to  make  them 
know  as  certainly  that  we  tenderly  love  them ;  and  their  happiness 
will  be  an  inevitable  result  of  this  course  of  treatment.  Physical 
and  moral  qualities  bear  so  intimate  a  relation  to  one  another,  that  a 
difference  in  the  physical  conformation  of  children  of  the  same 
family,  often  forms  the  first  cause  of  moral  dififereuces.  Since  those 
circumstances  are  connected  with  the  earliest  existence  of  the  child, 
its  moral  education  should  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible, 
and  be  prosecuted  with  unremitting  attention.  It  is  upon  this, 
that  his  future  felicity  or  wretchedness  depends,  and  it  draws  with 
it  responsibilities  which  no  reflecting  person  can  assume  without 
great  solicitude.  What  consideration  can  possess  greater  force, 
than  that  we  are  making  ourselves  accountable  for  the  fiiture  welfare 
of  an  immortal  being !  Yet  this  is  the  relation  which  every  parent 
and  guardian  holds  with  regard  to  those  placed  under  his  authority 
and  guidance. 
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Moral  education,  as  a  field  of  mquiry  and  experiment,  has  been 
but  little  explored.  Litde  indeed  has  been  done  in  watching  the 
early  phenomena  of  the  moral  feelings,  their  progressive  develope- 
raent,  and  the  modifications  they  undergo  from  the  agency  of  th6 
intellectual  powers,  and  from  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  ac* 
tions  of  our  corporeal  organization.  Much  has  been  done,  and  with 
considerable  success,  in  unfolding  and  applying  the  laws  of  intellect; 
but  the  theory  of  moral  sentiments,  is  far  from  being  perfect,  and  we 
need  not  therefore  wonder  that  vice  is  co-extensive  yfiib  ignorance 
on  this  subject.  One  great  defect  that  now  prevails,  is  a  want  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  relations  that  exist  between  the  physical  and 
moral  man.  These  are  relations  of  such  stupendous  moment,that  there 
must  always  be  much  error  in  conduct,  until  more  light  is  thrown  on 
the  reciprocal  agency  of  these  portions  of  the  human  constitution. 
The  direct  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  moral  feelings  has, 
likewise,  not  been  sufliciendy  investigated. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth,  that  all  the  passions  have  an 
immediate  influence  on  the  pulse  or  circulation  of  the  blood ;  and 
from  the  universal  observation  of  this  fact  no  doubt  it  is,  that  the  term 
heart  is  used  as  a  comprehensive  synonyme  for  the  moral  senti- 
ments. 

With  tills  view  then  our  passions  are  capable  of  a  twofold  sub- 
division, viz.  into  the  expansive^  and  the  contracting;  that  is,  those 
which  cause  a  diflfusion  or  centrifugal  action  of  the  blood,  and  those, 
which  restrain  the  eflforts  of  the  heart  to  distribute  the  vital  fluid. 

These  ideas  are  not  visionary,  but  are  verified  by  the  external 
expressions  of  our  feelings.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  modi- 
fications that  the  countenance,  the  tones  and  the  gestures  undergo 
from  the  operation  of  the  different  passions.  We  can  readily  ad- 
vert to  the  expansive  effect  of  joy,  or  tranquillity,  on  the  motions  and 
direction  of  the  eye,  the  easy  condition  of  the  features,  the  roseate 
tint  of  the  cheek,  the  elasticity  of  the  muscles  exerted  in  our  ges- 
tures, and  the  free  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  as  evinc- 
ed by  the  agreeable  and  benevolent  tones  of  the  voice.  The  op- 
posite state  of  these  indexes  of  the  spirit  will  easily  be  remembered 
in  the  pallid  hue  and  tremulous  movements  and  accents  of  fear,  the 
distorted  features  of  anger  and  malice,  or  grief  and  despair. 

It  cannot  then  be  doubted,  that  the  moral  education  of  children 
has  an  immediate  connection  with  the  external  manifestation  of  the 
moral  feelings  of  those  who  are  about  them.  The  infant  instinc- 
tively perceives  the  difference  between  a  harsh  tone,  or  disagreea- 
ble look,  and  a  soothing  voice  or  pleasant  countenance.  Indeed, 
children  are   almost  exclusively  governed  by  the  looks,  tones  and 
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gestures  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them,  and  feel  most  cor- 
rectly and  acutely  all  the  changes  that  are  going  on  in  the  mbds  of 
others.  From  these  facts  are  derived  considerations  of  the  highest 
value  in  managing  the  passions  of  infancy  and  childhood.  They 
prove  the  truth  of  the  great  maxim  'govern  yourself  if  you  wish  to 
govern  others.'  They  also  show  the  necessity  of  presenting  such 
scenes  as  awaken  the  noble  and  free  passions ;  and,  when  they  can 
understand  language,  that  of  furnishing  their  imagination  with  stories 
exemplifying  correct  moral  principles  and  benevolent  sentiments. 
In  moral  teaching,  that '  example  is  almost  everything,'  is  a  remark 
that  will  apply  even  to  aduli  age.  It  is  to  be  expected  then,  that 
the  constant  influence  of  correct  conduct  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
can  be  exercised,  while  the  judgment  has  scarcely  displayed  itself 
in  any  rational  effi>rt.  The  passions  of  children  are  strong,  while 
their  intellect  is  extremely  weak  ;  and,  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments of  education,  and  of  general  society,  the  evil  passions,  ^  grow 
with  their  growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,'  while  reasoa 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  utter  inbecility.  A  principal  cause  of  this,  we 
believe,  is,  that  the  moral  culture  of  our  children  is,  to  a  fearful 
extent,  put  into  the  hands  of  our  domestics.  It  is  a  lamentable 
truth  that  the  ignorant,  the  vulgar  and  the  vicious,  are  ihefint  teach- 
ers of  morals,  among  nearly  all  orders  of  society  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Admitting  this  as  a  fact,  how  can  we  expect  to  see  vir- 
tue and  piety  prevail,  except  in  a  very  imperfect  and  mutilated  form? 
We  see,  for  instance,  nurses  and  older  children  teaching  the  young- 
er, pride  and  revenge,  both  by  precept  and  example.  We  see  despot- 
ic severity  and  foolish  fondness  so  quickly  succeed  each  other  that 
the  balance  of  the  moral  faculties  in  the  little  victim  is  destroyed, 
and  the  child  is  rendered  more  a  creature  of  impulse  than  any  of 
the  inferior  animals.  It  is  also  taught  deception  and  falsehood  by 
being  often  deceived.  Its  tender  moral  sensibilities  are  transform- 
ed into  a  morbid  irritability  by  that  most  depraving  of  all  practices, 
the  practice  of '  teasing*  and  '  making  fun,'  as  children  call  it.  We  are 
convinced  that  diere  is  not  a  more  demoralizing  influence  in  the 
wide  range  of  mental  ills  that  pray  upon  the  tender  mind.  It  un- 
hinges tlie  intellectual  faculties,  and  retards  the  growth  of  genius. 
How  many  a  noble  mind  has  been  fettered  and  kept  in  degrading 
bondage  by  the  wizard  spell  of  this  unholy  influence,  long  after  the 
causes  which  produced  the  moral  habit  of  feeling  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist !  Instances  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  called  to  mind 
by  every  pferson  of  observation  and  reflection.  An  extensive  field 
of  interesting  inquiry  presents  itself  here,  but,  as  the  limits  which  we 
have  prchTfibed  to  ourselves  will  pennit  us  to  give  only  general 
views  with  a  fefw  practical  references,  we  must  leave  this  sulgect,  and 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more  usual  errors  that  are  committed 
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in  the  culture  of  the  intellectual  powers  in  our  primary  schools.  We 
shall,  by  this  means,  asceitain  how  far  the  prevailing  method  of  inr 
struction  in  those  establishments  is  in  accordance  with  the  acknowl- 
edged laws  of  thought.  This  is  a  point  in  which  both  as  teachers 
and  parents  we  are  more  peculiarly  concerned. 

Errors  in  Education. 

The  ignorance  that  prevails  throughout  the  community  is  vastly 
greater  than  we  should  suppose  it  ought  to  be,  when  we  take  into 
vie  w  the  number  of  our  common  schools,  and  the  opportunities  of  at- 
tendance that  are  offered  to  the  poorest  families  among  us.  Neith- 
er the  want  of  schools,  nor  the  attendance  of  children  can  be  the 
cause  of  this  great  deficiency  in  knowledge,  for  thousands  of  chil^ 
dren  pass  through,  and  receive  from  them  such  advantages  as  thev 
are  able  to  bestow.  Habits  of  thinking,  however,  are  not  developed* 
The  faculties  of  children  are  left  in  a  dormant  state,  and  they  come 
out  into  the  world  with  a  litde  mechanical  or  parrot  learning,  which 
has  but  litde  effect  in  making  them  useful  members  of  society.  An 
examination  into  the  cause  of  so  common  a  result  involves  the  in? 
terests  of  the  public,  and,  so  far  as  vice  and  ignorance  are  concomit- 
ant evils,  makes  the  inquiry  assume  a  form  that  invites  attention. 

We  know  that  children  are  instinctively  inquisitive,  and  have  their 
curiosity  excited  by  every  object  that  meets  their  senses.  It  would 
seem  natural  to  conclude  that  this  love  for  knowledge  should  in- 
crease as  a  child  grows  up,  and  becomes  capable  of  greater  mental 
effort.  The  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  the  fact.  This  disposition 
to  inquire  gradually  declines,  and  even  vanishes,  before  he  has  pass- 
ed  his  puerile  years.  Such  a  retrograde  and  unnatural  course  of  the 
mind  must  have  some  producing  cause;  and  to  none  is  it,  in  our  opin- 
ion, more  justly  to  be  attributed,  than  to  the  use  oi spelling  booki  as 
an  initiatory  step  in  school  instruction.  This  will  appear  probable  by 
the  following  observations. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  our  first  impressions  and  habits, 
whether  moral  or  intellectual,  are  the  most  lasting,  and  have  the  great- 
est influence  on  our  minds  through  life.  In  applying  this  principle, 
we  will  remark,  that  the  spelling  book  is  the  first  book  that  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  children.  Here  their  first  associations,  with  the 
business  of  reading  and  learning  are  formed.  Here  they  are  doomed 
to  learn  almost  endless  catalogues  of  words  or  signs  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  signified.  Disgust  is  the  necessary  consequencev 
and  their  powers  of  attention  become  so  wandering  and  debilitated 
by  this  practice,  that  they  will  pronounce  the  most  familiar  words 
without  having  the  corresponding  ideas  awakened  in  their  minds* 
They  will  for  example  read  the  words,  cat,  dog,  cake,  and  not  think 
of  either  a  catj  a  dogj  or  a  caJce,  If  we  ask  a  child  who  has  gone 
through  the  spelling  book  in  the  usual  way,  the  meanings  of  the 
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words  in  his  lessons,  he  will  be  unable,  to  define  one  tenth  of  what 
be  has  been  reciting.  We  do  not  intend  these  remarks  as  a  censure 
iqpon  the  teacher  but  upon  a  system  of  teaching  that  was  b  opera- 
tkm  long  before  the  existence  of  the  present  generation  ; — a  system, 
the  mischiefs  of  which  continue  with  its  victim  in  most  instances 
through  life  ; — a  system,  which,  like  a  destructive  mildew,  has  blast- 
ed the  buddings  of  many  a  rising  genius.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  that  under  such  a  course,  the  memqry,  as  well  as  the 
faculty  of  attention  must  languish- and  decay;  and  as  for  the  judge- 
ment or  reasoning  power,  it  is  scarcely  ever  brought  into  action,  be- 
cause the  other  faculties  do  not  supply  it  with  anything  to  operate 
upon.  If  this  then  be  a  true  state  oi  things,  it  presents  an  evil  of  a 
monstrous  and  deplorable  kind,  and  one  that  calls  loudly  for  correc- 
tion. What  is  more  likely  to  result  from  learning  terms  without 
ideas,  at  an  age  when  a  child  is  all  alive  with  a  spirit  of  inguiiy, 
than  permanent  disgust  and  opposition  to  everythmg  like  the  unihink- 
ing  course  of  his  school  ?  We  need  not  wonder  then  that  a  child, 
however  he  may  have  been  training  thought  before  going  to  school, 
should  in  this  way  lose  all  his  inclination  to  know,  and  have  all  his 
mental  powers  blunted,  by  the  monotonous  routine  of  sounds  and 
letters  without  sense.  It  is  in  the  spelling  book  that  the  almost  uni- 
versal habit  of  reading  without  thinking  is  acquired,  the  tendency 
of  which,  says  Dugald  Stewart,  is  to  abolish  the  intellectual  facuhies; 
a  habit  which  has  for  several  centuries  been  the  greatest  barrier  to 
mental  improvement.  To  some,  it  may  seem  extravagant  to  assert 
that  spelling  books  produce  and  rivet  habits  of  not  thirJcing.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  a  proper  reflection  upon  the  subject  will  lead 
them  to  the  same  conclusion.  Many  pupils  are  afterwards  brought 
Into  hubits  of  thinking  by  learning  another  language,  or  by  being 
placed  in  a  situation  in  which  their  minds  are  obliged  to  attend  to 
the  signification  of  terms.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  study  of 
Latin  is  so  useful,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  this  disease  of  the  mind. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  piublic 
mind  to  scrutinize  everything  that  concerns  education,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  this,  with  other  errors  will  become  the 
subject  of  a  thorough  reform.  Infant  schools  are  preparing  the 
way  for  it,  and  will  no  doubt,  when  improved  and  perfected,  be  the 
chief  agencies  in  placing  early  education  on  its  true  and  rational  ba- 
sis. 

The  spelling  book,  however,  possesses  its  ground  by  the  right  of 
long  occupancy,  and  cannot  therefore  be  suddenly  thrust  out  of  its 
place.     The  only  method  that  can  now  be  adopted,  is,  to  combine 
a  more  rational  system  of  teaching  with  the  use  of  this  book,  so  &r  as 
such  a  union  can  be  effected.     This  has  been  attempted  in  a  little 
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-work  called  the  Pestsdozzian  J^rimer  which  possessed  the  old  tond^ 
with  an  arraDgemeot  for  teaching  the  pupil  to  think  at  the  sam^ 
time  that  he  is  learning  to  read.  By  gradual  innoirations  of  thii 
kind,  the  mental  torpor  resuhing  from  the  spelling  book  system, 
may  be  very  much  obviated,  and  a  rational  plan  be  finally  substi- 
tuted. 

Before  we  present  an  outline  of  a  plan  of  infant  instruction,  w^ 
will  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  additional  reasons  for  coni^ 
fnencing  the  process  of  education  at  a  very  early  age. 

The  wants  of  society  in  America  are  peculiar.  In  this  countr^i 
more  than  in  any  other,  the  whole  community  are  active  members. 
Our  youth  also  enter  sooner  into  business,  and  are  by  this  means 
placed  beyond  the  influence  of  systematic  educational  arrange- 
ments. It  therefore  seems  necessary  that  our  children  should  he 
prepared  for  this  state  of  thbgs,  as  speedily  as  their  faculties  permit' 
them. — The  independence  of  thinking,  and  freedom  of  actioD, 
among  our  youth,  constitute  another  reason  for  bringing  out  the  la- 
tent energies  of  mind  and  character,  as  fast  as  nature  presents  a 
prepared  state  of  the  subject — But  there  is  still  another  reason,  and 
one  that  involves  consequences  of  the  most  momentous  bearing,  for 
bringing  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  early  into  exercise. — In 
our  country,  the  human  system  exhibits  the  indications  of  puberty, 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years.  As  Ptovidence  is  always 
wise  and  consistent  in  its  arrangement^,  we  may  safely  infer,  that 
the  mental  faculties  were  designed  to  be  cultivated  and  perfectedf 
to  an  extent  precisely  commensurate  with  the  progress  oi  the  phys- 
ical functions.  We  mean  to  say  that  Providence  designed  that  ev- 
ery human  being,  should  have  all  his  useful,  moral,  and  intellectual 
habits,  established  by  the  dme  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
This  intention,  so  apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer,  has  been 
almost  wholly  overlooked.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  as  a  law 
in  the  moral  arrangements  of  the  Universe,  which,  if  not  conform-, 
ed  to,  must  always  be  followed  by  its  penalty.  JBut  the  general 
disregard  of  this  law  is  such,  that  we  may  say  the  great  majority 
of  our  youth,  only  begin  their  practical  education,  when  it  ought  to 
be  accomplished. — ^A  few  indeed  there  have  been,  whose  reason 
and  morals  have  been  early  matured ;  but  how  great  a  mass,  at 
that  age,  exhibit  unfledged  minds  and  feeble  virtue.  Their  mor- 
al force,  has  never  been  directed  aright;  and  their  conduct  displays 
rather  the  rude  instincts  of  an  animal,  than  the  magnanimous  actions 
of  a  heaven-descended  soul. 

Whether  mental  improvement  advances,  or  is  stationary,  th© 
growth  of  the  body  b  in  continued  progression  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood.    Sleeping  or  waking,  the  physical  functipns  perform  tbe^ 
oflice  in  developing  the  body  to  its  ultimate  perfection.     But  wiib 
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the  mental  powers  the  case  is  nearly  the  reverne.  Here  almost 
everything  must  be  derived  from  the  assistance  of  others ;  and  chil- 
dren are  tor  this  purpose,  left  many  years  under  the  guardianship 
ofparentS)  that  their  mental  improvement  may  be  promoted.  It 
becomes  then  the  imperative  duty  of  parents^  not  to  permit  the 
physical  man  to  be  one  step  in  advance  of  the  moral  man.  It  iis 
here  that  the  greatest  of  all  our  errors  m  education  has  its  exist- 
ence. 

We  will  now  attempt  a  brief  sketch  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  a 
method  of  teaching,  suited  to  the  views  which  we  have  presented. 

Plan  op  Instruction. 

Our  first  endeavor  as  parents,  after  children  begin  to  talk,  should 
be  to  teach  them  to  think  regularly,  and  express  their  thoughts 
orally.  Here  analysis  and  generalization  should  be  constantly  call- 
ed to  our  aid.  Ijet  them  name  the  parts,  properties,  and  actions 
of  objects,  and  then  generalise  objects  from  the  similarity  of  parts, 
properties,  and  actions. — ^This  will  give  them  language,  the  great 
mstrument  of  thought,  and  the  ability  to  define  their  words  without 
waiting  for  Dictionary  lessons.  This  oral  course  might  occupy 
the  two  first  years  after  the  child  commences  the  use  of  language. 
Examples  of  the  method  of  conducting  these  lessons,  though  in  a 
small  advanced  style,  may  be  seen  interspersed  among  the  Alpha- 
betic and  syllabic  lessons  of  the  primer  before  referred  to,  and  in  a 
little  book  called  Lessons  on  Things.  Some  of  the  papers  in  the  An- 
nals of  Education  and  our  Infant  school  manuals,  contain  many  ap- 
propriate specimens.  After  the  child  has  gone  through  his  two 
years,  course  of  domestic  instiuction  in  this  way,  an  infant  or  pri- 
mary school,  conducted  on  proper  principles,  will  afibrd  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  our  design.  These  institutions,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  glories  of  our  age, 
are  destined  to  do  more  good  than  any  other  scheme  that  has  ever 
been  devised  by  man.  Their  efiects  are  already  seen,  under  the 
direction  of  many  worthy  and  intelligent  persons.  But  they  may 
be  said  to  be  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  will  require  consid- 
erable changes  and  amendments,  before  they  shall  become  truly 
what  they  ought  to  be,  schools  for  teaching  to  tliink.  When  these 
institutions  shall  have  assumed  strictly,  this  character,  and  shall  be 
brought  into  general  use,  they  will  efiect  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
intellectual  world. 

In  the  business  of  education,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  the 
whole  man  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  While  we  are,  there- 
fore, treating  of  mere  instruction,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  phys- 
ical training  and  moral  education,  shall  be  omitted  a  single  day. — 
This  being  understood,  we  should  transfer  our  pupil  of  the  nursery. 
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not  to  a  common  school  room,  but  to  a  museum  in  mitiiatOflfe. 
This  should  contain  all  the  most  useful  articles,  uatural  and  aift- 
ficial  to  be  met  with;  first  m  our  woods,  our  fields,  our  hillis,  tB^n 
in  our  groceries,  dry  goods  stores,  druggists^  shops,  &c.  &c. — ^Th^se 
could  be  collected  at  a  trifling  expense  of  time  and  labor ;  mode^^la 
most  instances,  would  not  be  needed. — ^Wherelt  can  beadbrded^a 
collection  of  pictures  in  Natural  History,  and  historical  pictinr^ 
and  moral  scenes,  well  designed,  will  be  very  valuable.  To  th^le 
should  be  added  the  portraits  of  all  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons of  all  nations,  so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained.  These  are  %b 
useful  in  giving  interest  to  lessons  in  Biography,  as  maps  are  in 
those  of  Geography. — Maps  and  globes  are  so  common,  that  it  is  ii6t 
necessary  to  say  that  they  are  indispensable. 

With  these  preparations,  a  thinking  school  might  be  commeoc^ 
with  the  most  cheering  prospect  of  success.  In  such  an  establish- 
ment, teaching  to  think  and  to  understand,  would  be  found  to  be  a 
much,  more  delightful  and  easy  occupation,  than  the  usual  one  bf 
teachmg  not  to  think.  * 

The  business  of  the  teacher  would  be,  fir^t,  to  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  his  lessons,  and  then  to  give  oral 
instructions  on  them  to  his  pupils;  requiring  ibemwhenhe  hasdonb, 
to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  told  them.  This  latter  point 
must  not  be  dispensed  with,  or  cases  of  battention  may  not  \^ 
detected. 

In  this  way  an  immense  mass  of  useful  knowledge  could  be  Col- 
lected, before  any  attempt  is  made  at  the  difficult  business  of  learn- 
ing to  read  and  spell.  Alter  about  1 8  months,  or  two  years,  have  beea 
spent  in  this  oral  and  thinking  course,  the  child  may  be  taught  reaid- 
ing.  And  here  he  should  by  no  means  be  taught  his  letters,  or  ispefl- 
ing  at  first,  but  whole  words  should  be  presented  to  him,  to  be  prb^ 
nounced  at  sight.  This  is  the  surest  method  of  learning  to  read 
understanding^  and  speedily.  The  most  familiar  words  and  phra- 
ses must  foe  given  him,  such  as  hat^  k^adj  eye^  mouth,  pen,  camuij 
iooky  &&C.,  with  easy  phrases  on  them.  It  is  better  not  to  give  him 
words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  and  to  exclude  entirely,  for  some 
iveeks,  the  capital  letters ;  but  let  him  rather  see  die  same  words  and 
phrases,  in  the  common  written  character.  This  would  early  famil- 
iarize him  with  the  reading  of  manuscript. — He  should  re?^  *^'-',.- 
sons  as  if  the  words  were  Chinese  symbols,  without  paying  any  at- 
tention to  the  individual  letters,  but  with  special  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing. When  the  little  pupil  can  read  a  series  of  such  lessons  widi 
facility,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  him  be  taught  to  analyse  ^s 
words,  or  name  his  letters,  and  learn  to  spell.  This  method  needs 
neither  recommendation,  nor  defence,  with  those  who  have  tried  Jt: 
'and  were  it  adopted,  we  should  soon  get  rid  of  the  stupid  and  iimtr 
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CBresting  mode  now  preiraleDt.  Both  teacher  and  acbolar  would 
experience  a  pleasure  that  is  in  vab  to  be  looked  for,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  other  plan. 

The  primer  before  mentioned,  is  pardy  suited  to  these  exercises. 
By  going  through  a  series  of  entertaining  juvenile  books,  with  in- 
variable  attention  to  die  meaning  of  words,  a  portion  of  die  school 
hours  might  be  profitably  employed.  Collaterally,  however,  with 
this  employment,  the  previous  oral  lessons  ought  to  be  continued^ 
-—In  addiuon  to  these,  elementary  Drawbg^  Writing,  Mental  Arith- 
metic, and  a  knowledge  of  maps,  with  so  much  of  Bic^raphy  and 
History,  as  they  can  associate  with  them,  would  give  sufficient  va- 
riety to  their  exercises.  As  soon  as  they  ean  write  on  a  slate,  they 
ou^t  to  write  out,  as  exercises  in  composition,  the  details  of  their 
oral  lessons. 

In  giving  instructions  in  Natural  History,  a  uniform  reference 
should  be  made  to  Natural  Theology.  Let  the  child  •  continually 
be  shown  the  evidences  of  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  good- 
ness of  an  invisible  being ;  and  teach  him  to  love,  to  fear,  and  to 
obey  HIM.  This  will  form  the  best  ground-work  for  the  super- 
structure of  Christian  principles.  It  is  an  inattention  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  great  sources  of  religious  care- 
lessness and  infidelity. 

From  the  great  variety  of  religious  opinions  existing  in  this  coun- 
fry,  it  b  doubtful  whether  instruction  m  religious  doctrines,  should 
be  given  in  our  common  schools.  It  may  perhaps,  be  better  to 
confine  it  to  the  domestic  circle,  the  pdpit  and  the  Sunday  schools. 
—But  that  the  Bible  should  be  aclmowledged  as  the  standard  of 
morals  and  religion,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  civil  institu- 
tions ;  and  it  should,  therefore,  assume  its  proper  place  in  all  oia- 
achoob. 

A  child  may,  in  most  cases,  accomplish  the  coarse  of  studies  we 
have  here  prescribed,  by  the  time  he  is  7  years  of  age,  and  wiQ 
then  be  well  prepared  for  entering  our  English  schools,  where  his 
Itudies  may  be  extended ;  or  for  commencing  the  languages,  if 
diat  should  be  the  course  chosen  by  his  parents. 

We  have  not  time  to  take  a  review  of  what  his  qualifications  will 
be,  or  we  should  feel  a  gratification  in  dwelling  on  them. — ^But  a 
little  reflection  will  satisfy  any  one  that  thus  prepared,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  learn  with  a  pleasure,  which  is  rarely  realized  by  die  pupils 
commonly  received  from  our  primary  schools.  Such  scfaouirs 
would  easily  accomplish  aD  the  necessary  education  by  the  time 
diey  were  1 5  years  old,  and  thus  attain  tne  desired  mental  Ff^p>L* 
ration  and  self  control,  which  will  enable  them  undor  the  Diione 
blessing,  to  say  to  <heir  appetites  and  passions,  *  Ye  were  made  to 
ebey,  not  lo  rule ;  thus  (ar  may  ye  come,  but  no  fiuEther.' . 
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The  expense  of  extending  the  benefits  of  such  a  system,  througb- 
out  our  country,  would  be  triflbg  compared  with  the  advantages 
resulting  from  it.  There  is  no  form  ot  interna]  improvement  £at 
would  be  as  productive  as  this.^— It  would  take  in  its  scope,  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  poor,  whose  moral  education  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence. It  would  also  afibrd  them  such  school  learning,  as  migbt 
be  suited  to  their  situation  in  life.  We  possess  no  visionary  hopes, 
of  making  the  laborious  classes  as  scientific,  as  persons  of  more  lei* 
sure.  If  this  were  even  practicable,  we  are  not  certain  that  it  would 
be  necessary. — But  we  are  certain  that  if  we  elevate  the  moral 
tone  of  this  class,  and  affi)rd  them  the  means  of  obtaining  such  u>- 
formation  as  may  render  their  condition  more  comfortable,  we  shall 
have  better  domestics,  and  more  comfort  in  our  family  government, 
because  they  will  better  understand  their  duties,  and  be  more  dis- 
posed to  perform  them. — ^And  as  another  important  result,  our  chil- 
dren will  become  more  correct  in  their  moraJs.  There  is  no  hope 
of  effectually  elevating  the  moral  condition  of  the  community,  with- 
out improving  the  moral  education  of  our  domestics,  or  that  portion 
of  society,  from  which  we  receive  them.  This  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  incontrpvertible  maxim. — ^Mothers  may  be  intelligent,  pru* 
dent,  and  pious,  but  while  their  nurses  and  other  domestics  are  ig«^ 
norant  and  low,  on  the  scale  of  moral  sensibility,  our  children  must 
suffer  from  the  contamination.  But  let  us  radically  improve,  the 
moral  feelings  and  reasoning  powers  of  this  class,  and  a  great  source 
of  demoralizing  influence  will  be  arrested. 

We  have  now  communicated  some  of  our  views  on  a  subject, 
which  has  for  a  long  time  interested  our  feelings.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  our  peculiar  opinions,  others  may  be  more  competent  judges 
than  ourselves.  It  will,  however,  be  readily  granted,  that  there  are 
errors  existing  in  our  prevailing  systems  of  school  and  domestic 
education.  It  will  also  be  admitted,  that  at  the  present  time,  more 
than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  man,  some  great  and  io^ 
portant  modifications  in  our  mode  of  teaching,  are  demanded.  Mor- 
al and  political  excitements  prevail  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  moral  and  intellectual  enei*gies,  now  brought  to  bear 
on  all  subjects,  must  be  directed  aright,  or  such  immense  forces  will 
produce  mischiefs  exactly  proportionate  to  the  good  they  mi^ 
have  effected. — Investigations  into  physical  nature,  are  now  car- 
ried on  to  an  extent  quite  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
race ;  and  man  seems  destined  shordy  to  arrive  at  a  species  of 
earthly  omnipotence.  How  important  is  it  then,  that  his  moral  and 
mental  cultivation,  should  keep  pace  with  the  tremendous  developer 
ment  of  physical  power,  committed  to  his  hands  by  his  benevolent 
Creator ! 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  the  physical  sciences  to  Ae 
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improvement  of  our  conditioD,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings of  Providence.  But  should  these  sciences  be  studied,  ds 
tome  projectors  propose,  to  the  exclusion  of  moral  and  religbus 
cultivationi  we  maj  bid  farewell  to  the  chances  of  human  happiness. 
Our  species  will  then  exhibit  only  the  powers  of  a  highly  gifted  an- 
imal, while  the  moral  being  will  be  merged  in  the  Atheistic  apathy 
and  grossness  of  a  materialist. 

But  such  a  scene  need  not  be  anticipated,  much  less  apprehen« 
ded.  All  our  wishes  will  be  Secured,  if  we,  as  a  christian  communis 
tff  commence  a  vigorous  course  of  attention  to  the  early  education 
of  our  children.  Let  us  give  them  science  that  they  may  render 
themselves  useful  and  comfortable,-^abits  of  temperance  and  bodi- 
ly exercise,  that  they  may  enjoy  sound  health, — and  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  that  they  may  be  happy  here,  and  be  ready,  when 
Providence  shall  require  it,  for  a  translation  to  a  state  of  felicity  in- 
conceivable by  our  imagination,  and  unutterable  by  human  language* 
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The  subject  assigned  to  me,  in  the  exercises  of  the  present  Anni- 
versary, as  I  find  it  on  the  minutes  of  last  year,  is  comprehended  in 
two  words — '  School  Discipline.' 

In  reflecting  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  the  duty  thus  prescribed, 
it  seems  important  to  inquire  into  the  meaning,  both  literal  and  fig- 
urative,—of  the  term  Discipline.  Derived  as  it  is,  from  the  Latin 
Disco,  to  learn,  it  has  been  employed  by  the  masters  of  eloquence,  in 
ancient  and  modern  language,  with  a  latitude  of  application,  corres- 
pondent with  the  necessity  which  men  have  felt  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  their  duties,  in  all  the  diversified  conviction  of  their  mental 
and  physical  existence.  Hence  the  terms  Disciplina,  and  Discipline, 
may  be  considered,  in  the  various  uses  to  which  they  have  been  appli* 
ed,  as  synonymous  with  Instruction,  Government,  Law,  Science,  Cor- 
rection.  Chastisement,  Moral  Order,  Religion,  and  other  terms  of 
analogous  import.  Justified  by  such  an  extent  of  meaning,  I  might, 
perhaps,  consider  myself  at  liberty,  to  '  expatiate  free  o'er  all  that 
scene,'  which  the  nature  of  Education  and  Schools,  would  readily 
present.  Persuaded,  however,  that  this  would  not  be  compatible 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  patience  of  my  audience,  or  the  benefit  of 
our  cause,  and  warned  by  the  fact  that  numerous  and  valuable  Essays 
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on  Schools  and  Instruction,  have  recently  issued  from  the  presses  of 
Europe  and  America,  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to  such  branches  of 
the  subject  as  arise  most  prominently  before  me,  and  accord  most 
fully  with  my  owu  experience. 

That  the  judicious  regulation  and  government  of  schools,  is  a  vital 
part  of  civil  polity,  and  that  it  ought  to  claim  far  more  attention  than 
It  receives  from  lawgivers  and  philfintbropists,  will  be  admitted,  I 
trust,  by  all  who  are  acquainjted  with  the  state  of  practical  education 
in  this  and  in  other  countries.  If  the  welfare  of  society  is  really  con* 
nected  with  the  diifusion  of  ^earning, — if  schools  are  absolutely  ne*^ 
cessary  to  a  nation's  growth  and  elevation  in  all  that  adds  dignity  to 
national  existence, — if  they  contribute  to'  family  enjoyment, — to  the 
delights  of  social  intercourse, — to  the  preservation  of  morals, — to  the 
interests  of  religion, — then,  assuredly,  ought  schools  to  be  rendered 
universally,  not  only  thoroughly  efficient  in  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  the  right  training  of  the  juvenile  mind,  bujt  they 
should,  to  the  utmost  practical  extent,  be  made  attractive  and  delight- 
ful. Indeed,  the  latter  quality  is,  in  a  great  measure,  essential  to  the 
former, — for  it  is  evidently  a  law  of  our  being,  that  ffe  can,  and  do, 
from  infancy  to  old  age,  pursue  most  successfully  those  objects  which 
yield  us  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  In  the  early  stages  of  pupilage,  it 
is  more  especially  important  that  the  paths  of  learning  be  strewed 
with  allurements, — that  the  nursery  and  the  domestic  circle  be  will- 
ingly exchanged  for  the  school  room  and  its  classes,  and  the  future 
man  be  drawn  cheerfully  and  effectually  into  the  folds  of  learning, 
and  gradually  inured  to  that  intellectual  labor,  without  which,  neither 
the  depths  of  learning  nor  the  heights  of  science  can  ever  be  attained. 

The  time  has  been,  when  the  general  fault  of  schools  was  a  severity 
and  monotony  of  discipline,  which  rendered  them  absolutely  and 
frightfully  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  childhood.  The  lessons  which 
children  were  compelled  to  study,  were  wrapt  in  language  so  unin- 
telligible, as  to  dix/est  them  of  all  attraction,  and  ihe  physical  r^ 
straints  to  which  the  young  pupils  were  compelled  to  submit,  were  so 
irksome  to  tbe  patura,l  activity  of  youth,  as  to  occasion  the  name  of 
schools  and  lessons  to  become  the  bugbear  of  the  nursery.  In  theae 
respects  there  has  been  of  late  years,  ajt  least  in  this  country,  a  great 
amelioration.  Who  now,  that  witnesses  the  hilarity  and  sparkling 
intelligence  of  a  good  infant  school,  does  not  believet  that  if  he  had 
been  thus  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  knowledge,  his  attachmept  to 
learning  \yould  have  been  more  early  and  effectually  secured  ? 

There  is  danger,  hpwever,  on  the  right  hand  as  well  as  on  the  left. 
It  is  possible  so  to  flatter  the  senses  and  the  fancies  of  children  as  to 
excite  a  continual  appetite  for  the  mere  play  of  the  mind,  and  so  to 
render  the  exercises  of  a  school  a  matter  of  social  amusement,  as  to 
create  a  disrelish  for  the  essential  business  of  abstract  study,  and  close 
individual  application.  Every  judicious  teacher  will  therefore  en- 
deavor to  avoid  the  two  extremes,  of  a  dull  and  rigid  formality  on  the 
one  hand, — and,  on  the  other,  of  implanting  the  habit  of  a  merely 
superficial  attention  to  those  things  which  cultivate  the  imagioatjoa 
at  the  expense  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
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Among  the  difierent  heads  under  which  the  IKscipline  of  Seboob 
DMjr  be  regarded,  we  xnaj  consider,  as  of  primary  importance,  the 
relation  which  onght  to  subsist  between  teachers  and  employers.  It 
is  probable  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  schools  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  the  northern  and  middle  States,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  trustees,  or  committees  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  or  neighborhood,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  building  in 
which  the  sclrao!  is  held.  The  trustees  are,  generally,  invested  with 
p6wer  to  employ  or  dismiss  the  teacher,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for 
his  government.  While  therefore  it  is  expected,  that  the  teacher 
shall  be  solely  responsible  for  the  good  management  of  the  school,  and 
tiie  improvement  of  the  children  in  all  their  studies,  he  is  himself 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  is  perpetually  liable  to 
their  animadversions.  He  feels  this  restraint,  and  unless  he  receives 
from  them  an  open-handed  and  liberal  course  of  treatment,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  allow  the  energies  of  his  character  to 
gain  their  full  developement,  and  to  acquire  that  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  which  is  essential  to  their  rapid  improvement,  and 
to  the  good  discipline  of  his  school.  Disputes  between  school  com- 
mittees and  teachers  is  a  very  common  source  of  misgovernment, 
and  insubordination,  and  failure.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  fault 
does  not  often  lie  in  the  mismanagement  and  disqualification  of  the 
master.  Too  many  there  are  by  far,  who  undertake  the  responsible 
duties  of  a  schobl  master,  with  a  most  defective  amount  of  learning, 
patience,  self-government,  and  personal  address; — and  with  a  re- 
dundant share  of  conceit,  obstinacy,  or  vanity.  It  appears  to  be  a 
very  general  impression  among  us,  that  the  most  serious  and  prevail- 
ing obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  education,  is  the  great  deficiency 
of  qualified  teachers.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of 
tiie  causes  of  failure  in  schools,  which  oflen  promise  well  in  the  be- 
ginning, there  is  quite  as  great  a  deficiency  in  the  requisite  number 
of  well  qualified  trustees  of  schools. 

These  defects  are  as  various  as  the  varying  tempers,  manners,  and 
dispositions  of  men.  But  a  very  general  source  of  disqualification  in 
school  committees  is  a  frigid  indifference  to  the  concerns  of  the 
school,  and  to  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  the  teachers.  Visits 
to  the  school  are  seldom  paid,— examination  of  the  scholar's  progress 
rarely  made  with  the  needful  patience  and  discrimination, — the 
difficulties  which  the  teacher  has  to  encounter  from  the  obstinacy, 
ill  temper,  or  unreasonableness  of  parents  and  children  are  too  fre- 
quently neglected,  or  contemned, — and,  instead  of  interposing  their 
influence  in  the  rectification  of  the  mistakes  and  prejudices  which 
parents  are  so  apt  to  fall  into  from  the  incorrect  representation  of 
their  children,  and  in  the  manifestation  of  sympathy  for  one  to 
whom  they  have  committed  so  difficult  and  important  a  trust, — the 
influence  of  committees  is  too  oflen  exhibited  only  in  the  exercise  of 
authority  over  the  master  himself.  I  cannot  perceive  how  it  is  possi- 
ble, for  a  person  who  holds  the  office  of  trustee  of  a  school,  to  be  able 
to  fulfil  with  entire  advantage,  the  duties  which  appertain  to  that  sta- 
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tion,  without  such  frequent  visits  to  the  school,  as  shall  enable  him  to 
discover  with  certainty  the  particular  habits  and  qualifications  of  the 
teacher, — his  mode  of  classifying  and  imparting  instrnction, — the 
spirit  which  animates  him  in  his  government, — and,  if  the  school  be 
not  very  large, — the  names  and  characters  of  some  of  the  best, — and 
some  of  the  most  unmanageable  of  hb  pupils.  A  trustee  who  is  thus' 
attentive  to  his  appointment,  has  it  in  his  power  to  interpose  most 
effectually  between  the  teacher  and  those  parents  who  conceive  un* 
favorable  impressions  of  his  ability  or  government  from  the  partial 
statements  of  their  children.  He  may,  by  timely  and  judicious  ad^ 
monition  to  the  one  or  the  other,  restore  the  feelings  of  alienated 
friendship,  rectify  the  errors  of  domestic  government,  atrengthea 
the  hands  of  the  master,  improve  his  qualifications,  and  elevate  the 
character  of  the  institution  over  which  he  is  the  appointed  guardian. 
It  is  scarcely  possible,  perhaps,  for  a  person  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  the  nature  of  such  services,  who  has  not  had  some  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  difficulty  of  governing  a  school.  But  where  shall 
men  be  found  possessed  of  such  qualifications,— or,  if  possessing 
them,  who  can  afford  the  time,— or  who  are  disposed,  con  amore^  to 
bestow  such  services  as  these  ?  Such  men  do,  indeed,  occasionally 
appear ; — but,  a  John  Wood  is  almost  as  rare  a  philanthropist,  as  a 
John  Howard.  The  one  has  produced  a  reformation  in  prisons;— 
the  other  is  working,  we  trust,  in  Scotland,  and  indirectly  in  other 
countries, — a  reform  of  as  great  importance  in  the  management  of 
schools. 

'  Wherever  a  seminary,  (observes  this  writer  in  his  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,)  is  under  the  manage* 
ment  of  Directors,  its  success  or  failure,  may,  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pend upon  the  manner  on  which  they  discharge  their  important  duties. 
By  cold  indifference  on  the  one  hand,  they  may,  to  a  certain  degree, 
damp  the  ardor,  even  of  the  most  jealous  teacher.  By  officious  io- 
terference,  on  the  other,  they  may  paralyze  his  best  exertions.' 

The  prevailing  errors  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  a  trusteeship  of 
schools,  appear  to  lie  in  this,-^that  men  who  accept  this  appointment, 
oflen,  perhaps  reluctantly,  not  having  a  right  perception  of  the  nature 
and  true  spirit  of  the  office,  and  yet  feeling  themselves  clothed 
with  authority,  are  disposed  to  legislate  within  their  sphere.  Thejf 
form  opinions  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  teacher  on  vague  in- 
formation. They  are  swayed  in  their  judgments  without  a  due  in- 
vestigation of  facts,  and  thus  difficulties  and  disorders,  which  might 
have  found  a  perfect  remedy,  if  judiciously  treated,  become  at  length 
uncontrollable,  and  end  in  the  disruption  of  the  school. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  there  are  many  men  to  be 
found,  who  have  sufficient  leisure,  and  who  possess  the  requisite  dis- 
positions, thus  to  take  upon  themselves  the  guardianship  of  a  school ; 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  there  are  many  towns  and 
neighborhoods,  where  not  one  such  individual  would  present  himself 
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to  notice.  The  benefits  which  trustees  of  right  qaalifications  may 
confer  upon  the  institutions  under  their  patronage,  are  incalculable. 
They  form  a  connecting  medium  between  teachers  and  parents,  and 
their  friendly  suggestions  will  be  listened  to,  when  prejudice  or 
passion  has  almost  stifled  the  correspondence  between  those  oh 
whose  cordial  intercourse  the  welfare  and  improfement  of  the  child 
so  much  depend.  The  mistakes  and  incapacity  of  teachers  may  not, 
in  many  cases,  admit  of  remedy.  Their  want  of  self  government, 
may  alienate  the  regard  of  children  and  parents ;  but  these  and  other 
indiscretions  oflen  arise  from  the  absence  of  that  experience  with 
the  world,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  to  many  persons 
are  of  slow  and  difficult  attainment.  But  this  deficiency  is  not  incom-' 
patible  with  many  other  redeeming  qualities,  and  by  a  little  of  the 
kind  interposition  of  committees,  the  qualifications  of  many  a  teacher 
may  be  enhanced,  and  his  talent  cultivated,  and  his  services  may 
be  retained,  and  he  may  become  the  ornament  of  a  profession,  which 
notwithstanding  its  matchless  importance  to  the  community,  numbers 
ao  few,  comparatively,  who  are  accomplished  in  the  multifarious  du- 
ties which  it  necessarily  imposes. 

But  how  unfortunate  is  the  condition  of  that  school  which  is  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  bestow  upon  it  that  parental  and  conciliatory  agency 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  Dependent  upon  their  favor,  and  subject 
to  their  laws,  yet  unaided  by  their  counsels  or  encouragement,  the 
teacher  of  such  a  school  dwells  in  an  atmosphere  of  mist,  which  he  is 
unable  to  dispel.  His  proceedings  are  liable  to  continued  misrepre- 
sentation,— his  judgment  is  constrained, — he  is  not  the  master  of  his 
own  powers.  His  discipline  will  be  accused  by  some  of  undue 
severity,  by  others  of  too  great  laxity, — with  some  he  will  be  a  decided 
favorite, — and  by  others  he  will  be  disliked,  while  his  efforts  may  be 
conscientiously  directed  to  the  impartial  discharge  of  all  his  duties. 

It  would  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  a  point  gained  in  favor  of  the 
good  discipline  of  those  schools  which  are  under  the  direction  of 
trustees,  few,  if  any  of  whom,  have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow  much 
attention  upon  it,  if  the  teacher  were  considered  as  a  member  of  their 
board,  and  allowed  to  take  part  in  their  deliberations  and  decisions. 
No  one  can  possibly  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  school  as  he,  or  be  so  well  qualified  to  offer  explanations,  and  to 
suggest  the  best  means  for  the  removal  of  difficulties.  A  candid  and 
open  line  of  treatment  toward  him,  would  thus  be  secured,  and 
various  causes  of  disaffection  be  at  once  removed.  He  would  derive 
oncouragement  or  admonition  from  the  observations  of  his  equals  in 
authority,  and  a  wider  channel  of  communication  with  parents  would 
be  established.  On  questions,  involving  his  own  immediate  interests, 
or  reputation,  he  would  naturally  decline  to  attend,  or  would  other- 
wise act  as  discretion  or  decorum  should  dictate. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  topic,  from  a  persuasion  that 
the  cause  of  education  sustains  much  injury,  and  that  the  prosperity 
of  schools  is  much  impeded,  from  the  want  of  a  greater  reciprocity  of 
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sentiment  and  feeling  between  trustees  and  teachers.  Complaints 
of  this  nature  are  everywhere  heard ;  and  better,  in  general,  would  i\ 
be  that  teachers  should  he  lefl  to  their  own  enterprize  and  be  req)oa« 
sible  only  to  the  parents  of  their  scholars,  than  be  subject  to  the 
direction  of  school  committees  who  have  not  the  time  or  the  ability  to 
act  the  part  of  faithful  and  enlightened  guardians  of  the  charge  com« 
mitted  to  them. 

But  with  respect  to  the  discipline  of  schools ; — whatever  may 
be  the  external  advantages  with  which  they  are  favored,  unless  th^ 
mind  of  a  teacher  be  itself  well  disciplined,  his  school  cannot  exhibit 
the  perfection  of  order  and  good  government.  The  fountain  of  all 
true  authority  in  schools,  is  that  unfailing  benevolence  which  cannot 
be  subdued  or  depressed  by  misconduct  or  ingratitude, — ^that  untiring 
solicitude  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  every  scholar,  which 
puts  forth  its  manifestations  in  almost  every  look  and  action  ;  and  by 
its  almost  .insensible,  but  powerful  influence,  works  its  way  into  every 
mind.  There  is  indeed  much,  in  the  employment  of  a  teacher,  to  damp 
the  ardor  of  his  benevolence.  The  volatility,  and  the  obduracy,  the 
dullness  and  the  mischievousness  which  are  almost  surely  to  be  found 
in  a  school  of  considerable  numbers,  make  continued  drafls  upon 
the  kindness  of  the  master,  and  will  ofl  times  exhaust  it,  unless  the 
fund  be  inexhaustible.  But,  if  he  possess  that  depth  of  good  sense 
and  good  feeling,  which  enables  him  to  regard  all  these  errors  of 
childhood,  as  diseases  of  the  mind,  o^  incidental  to  human  nature, 
as  a  constitutional  head-ache  or  a  defect  of  vision,  is  to  the  body,  and 
as  requiring  an  equal  share  of  patience  and  skill  in  the  removal  of 
them;  the  evidence  of  this  skill  and  judgment  will,  in  time,  come  to 
be  universally  acknowledged  by  his  juvenile  patients,  and  he  will 
thus  acquire  an  unbounded  empire  over  their  good  opinions,  and  <' 
secure  most  effectually  their  obedience  to  his  prescriptions. 

It  needs  scarcely  perhaps  be  observed,  that  how  favorable  soever 
may  be  the  natural  temperament  of  a  teacher  for  the  exercise  of 
patience,  in  a  persevering  endurance  of  opposition  to  reasonable  au» 
thority,  there  is  nothing  which  can  so  effectually  secure  him  in  the 
possession  of  that  powerful  virtue,  as  a  pervadin£[  sense  of  religious 
obligation.  What  consideration  or  principle  can  so  thoroughly  fortify 
the  mind  against  the  discouragement  of  obstinacy  and  ingratitude^ 
and  all  the  baser  propensities  which  children  may  bring  with  them 
from  ill-governed  families,  as  a  conviction,  that  although  we  are 
laboring  upon  a  stubborn  soil,  we  may  nevertheless  be  successful  not 
only  in  eradicating  plants  of  noxious  growth,  but  in  cultivating  those 
which  are  destined  to  bloom  through  all  futurity?  Every  teacher 
whose  mind  is  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  a  gospel 
agent,  who  looks  to  the  end  of  his  ministration,  only  through  the  vista 
of  revolving  ages;  an4  whose  toil  is  cheered  by  the  celestial  illumin- 
ations which  break  through  the  gloom  of  his  darkest  hours.  And 
wherever  this  spirit  is  the  presiding  genius  of  the  discipline  of  a 
school,  it  will  scarcely  fail  to  melt  down  the  bulwarks  of  opposition, 
and  subject  everything  to  its  peaceable  dominion. 
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Just  in  proportion,  then,  as  the  minds  of  teachers  can  be  brought 
into  the  discipline  of  that  excellent  charity ,  which  '  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind,  which  is  not  easily  provoked,  which  thinketh  no  evil, 
which  beareth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,'  and, 
''which  never  faileth,' — in  the  same  proportion  will  the  obstacles  to 
a  perfect  government,  of  schools  be  found  to  subside^  and  a  christian 
influence  be  diffused  through  the  land. 

But  with  the  best  moral  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  aided 
by  consentaneous  movements  in  parents  and  trustees,  are  there 
not  certain  internal  regulations, — modes  of  classification  and  govern- 
ment,— which  greatly  facilitate  the  good  discipline  of  schools  ?  All 
experience  must  reply  in  the  affirmative.  A  school  has  sometimes 
been  regarded  as  an  epitome  of  a  State.  Without  system,  and  law, 
disorder  would  soon  triumph  over  the  best  intentions  of  the  rulers, 
and  paralyze  all  their  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  governed. 
But  in  schools  as  well  as  in  states — laws  are  more  cheerfully  obeyed 
when  accompanied  with  a  general  conviction  of  their  utility  and  just 
adaptation  to  the  general  welfare.  Various  attempts  have  latterly  been 
made  to  introduce  into  schools  a  kind  of  republican  system  of  self- 
government,  in  which  the  boys  elect  from  their  own  number,  judges, 
magistrates,  sheriffs,  advocates,  dz/C,  and  condemn  the  disorderly  by 
jury  trial,  reserving  however,  to  the  master  an  appeal  in  the  last  re- 
sort, and  submitting  the  whole  to  his  decision.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  this  kind  of  discipline  which  has  fallen  within  my  notice, 
is  described  in  a  volume  entitled,  '  Plans  for  the  government,  and 
liberal  instruction  of  boys  in  large  numbers,  as  practised  at  Hazle- 
wood  school.'  This  institution  is  situated  near  Birmingham,  and 
the  proprietors  have  since  established  a  similar  one  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  The  work  is  well  written,  and  has  been  favorably  criticised 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  in  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. In  a  second  edition,  the  authors  after  three  years  experience 
remark,  '  that  with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  all  we  have 
done  has  been  to  extend  the  principles  on  which  we  originally  set  out, 
and  not  to  change  them.  Of  the  modes  in  which  those  principles 
have  been  carried  \nto  practice  we  cannot  say  quite  so  much.'  It  is 
probable,  from  this  last  expression,  that  the  apparatus  of  courts  and 
bailifis,  and  prosecutions,  has  been  found  rather  too  cumbrous  for  a 
school.  All,  that  could  be  expected  from  it,  in  point  of  discipline, 
would  be  to  exempt  the  masters  of  the  school  from  any  and  every 
imputation  of  unfairness  in  the  infliction  of  penalties  for  breaches  of 
order.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  that  there  should  be  a 
general  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  school,  that  the  decisions  of  the 
master  are  always  the  result  of  a  sound  and  impartial  judgment,  and 
as  the  pupils  increase  in  age  this  conviction  becomes  the  more  neces- 
sary. Now  it  is  a  truth,  of  which  I  think  the  experience  of  every 
discreet  teacher,  who  has  given  it  atrial,  will  attest  the  certainty,  that 
whenever  the  unsophisticated  judgments  of  scholars,  on  matters  fully 
within  the  scope  of  their  understandings  is  fairly  appealed  to,  their 
decisions  are  given  with  the  utmost  candor  and  honesty.     I  have 
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known,  in  numeroas  instanceo  not  only  the  qtiestion  of  guilty  or  not 
gnilty,  but  also  the  nature  and  anoount  of  punishment,  referred  to  a 
jury,  one  half  of  whi<^  has  been  selected  by  ttie  culprit  himself;  and 
in  every  instance  within  my  recollection  the  verdict  has  been  snch 
as  would  hhve  done  honor  to  men  of  mature  and  penetrating  minds. 
If  there  is  any  error,*  it  leans,  in  general,  to  the  side  of  severity  against 
the  violation  of  known  and  established  laws.  A  jury  of  his  peers 
will  also  investigate  the  circumstances  of  a  charge  against  a  student, 
and  examine  witnesses,  with  greater  accuracy,  or  with  more  of  tact, 
than  most  men  would  do  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  habita 
and  feelings  of  boys.  I  cannot  therefore  but  believe,  that  as  one  of 
the  -means  by  which  the  discipline  of  a  schod,  and  more  especially 
of  a  college,  may  be  the  most  effectually  supported,  particularly  in 
cases  wherein  the  guilt,  or  the  right  kind  of  punishment  is  a  matter 
of  doubt,  a  reference  of  the  case.to  a  jury  may  be  safely  recommended. 
To  do  this  on  frequent  or  trivial  occasions,  would  occupy  too  much 
time ;  nor  would  it  be  advisable  that  the  authorities  of  a  school  or 
college  should  be  bound  to  yield,  in  any  case,  their  absolute  powers. 
But  to  receive  a  sentence  of  condemnation  from  a  jury  of  his  fellows 
adds  greatly  to  the  humiliation  of  a  student,  and  that  heart  must  be 
made  of  rebellious  stuff,  that  does  not  quail  under  such  a  judgment. 
By  the  occasional  delegation  therefore  of  authority  to  such  a  tribunal, 
the  head  or  heads  of  an  Institution  of  learning  may,  it  is  conceived, 
add  to  their  influence,  and  strengthen  the  discipline  of  their  estab- 
lishment. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  the  government  of  schools  by  the 
agency  of  the  scholars  themselves,  and  with  the  subjects  of  school 
discipline  in  general,  stands  the  question  of  monitorial  tuition.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  so  far  as  monitors,  selected  from  the  more  advanced 
scholars,  can  be  employed  with  advantage  in  a  school,  the  use  of 
them,  under  right  management,  is  favorable  to  discipline  ;  for  every 
good  monitor  becomes  interested  in  the  preservation  of  order,  and  is 
invested,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  with  a  certain  portion  of  authority  in 
preventing  the  violations  of  it  by  others.  The  feeling  of  responsibility 
into  which  the  appointment  to  this  trust  introduces  the  young  officer, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  in  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  self* 
government  to  which  he  may  before  have  been  a  stranger  ; — and  it  is 
truly  refreshing  to  observe,  how  oflen  this  operates  to  the  correcti6n 
of  his  own  errors,  and  with  what  a  manly  sensibility  and  devotedness, 
even  very  young  monitors  will  address  themselves  to  their  sphere  of 
duty. 

I  would  not  now  be  considered  as  advocating  the  system  of  moni- 
torial instruction,  as  a  specific  system  of  school  government,  any  fur- 
ther than  to  show  its  connection  with  the  moral  discipline  of  a  school. 
That  its  natural  tendency  is  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  restraint 
upon  the  turbulent  and  mischievous  propensities  of  youth,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  and  my  own  observation  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
in  a  school  of  500  boys  well  regulated  under  a  plan  of  monitorial  super- 
intendence,  there  would  be  less  quarreUing,  noise,  turbulence,  frnd 
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langoage,  or  ill  manners  of  anj  kiod,  than  is  oAaUy  wilaened  ia  a 
school  of  40,  which  has  no  other  supenrision  than  that  of  the  teacher. 

Much  may  be  done  by  inspiring  children  wkh  the  kore  of  social 
order, — inducing  them  to  regard  the  presence  of  each  other  as  an 
hicitement  to  polite  and  gentlemanly  conduct,r-*in8tead  of  .an  in- 
centive to  deeds  of  foolish  bravery  and  mischief,— -and  I  would  beg 
leave  to  add  very  pointedly,  my  testimony  to  the  valoe  of  tho  method 
explained  by  Jacob  Abbott,  in  his  lecture  on  *  Moral  Education/ 
delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  its  annuii 
meeting,  held  at  Boston,  in  1831.  This  lecture  is  contained  in  the 
folume  of  printed  lectures,  delivered  at  that  session  of  the  Institute. 
The  great  object  of  this  method  is  to  encourage  that  deep  and  invin-^ 
eiUe  regard  for  candor  and  truth,  which  will  induce  children  and 
young  persons  to  confess  their  own  faults,  and  not  to  connive  at 
or  conceal  the  faults  of  others,  when  the  good  of  the  schod  requires 
an  exposure  of  them.  The  instruments  by  which  the  moral  sense  of 
children  is  then  strengthened  and  ennobled  are  love,  kindness,  and 
moral  suasion.  For  the  method  of  proceeding,  I  must  refer  to  the 
lecture  itself  When  this  sincere  regard  fiur  truth  and  honesty  b 
once  established,  and  becomes  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  school,  the 
business  of  disciplinary  government  is  an  easy  affair,  and  a  teacher's 
task  is  lightened  of  haJf  its  burden. 

The  subject  of  school  discipline  might  very  naturally  lead  roe, 
were  it  admissible,  so  to  prolong  the  time  of  this  lecture, — to  an  in* 
quiry  into  the  modes  of  promoting  habits  of  industry  and  close  ap- 
plication,— and  of  course  into  the  debatable  question  of  the  expedi- 
ency or  inexpediency  of  emulation. 

But  few  subjects  in  relation  to  education,  have  been  argued,  of  late 
years,  with  more  zeal,  than  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  making 
use  oi  this  principle  in  our  seminaries  of  learning.  The  time  has 
been  when  emulation  was  almost  universally  considered  as  an  indis-^ 
pensable  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  youth.  And  at  the  fMresent  time 
the  advocates  of  emulation  appear  to  take  tho  ground,  that  those 
who  oppose  it  and  who  profess  to  dispense  with  it  altogether  in  their 
practice,  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  are  aU  the 
while  rendering  the  thing  itself  subservient  to  their  canse.  This  dis* 
crepancy  of  views  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  principle,  may 
have  led  into  some  mistakes.  Some  who  think  they  have  discarded 
it  entirely,  may  be  insensibly  availing  themselves  of  its  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  of  their  eleves ;  while  others  in  the  open  and 
undisguised  employment  of  it,  may  inculcate  sentiments  which  raise 
the  minds  of  their  youth  far  above  all  the  degrading  and  injurious 
influences  of  mere  personal  strife.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question^ 
whether  in  the  pursuit  of  any  valuable  intellectual  or  moral  attain- 
ments, we  can  possibly  divest  ourselves  entirely  of  a  tacit  comparison 
of  ourselves  with  others,  and  of  deriving  a  portion  of  encouragement, 
not  to  say  sell^ngratulation,  from  the  belief  that  we  are  approaching 
to  the  standard  of  some,  and  surpassing  that  of  others,  in  knowledge 
and  goodness.    If  this  feeling  is  essentially  interwoven  with  our 
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nalare,--»if  its  effiMt  is  to  tnimate  us  in  our  efforts  either  of  active 

benefioence,  or  of  self-denial,  and  if  it  be  a  feeling  not  incoosisteat 

with  Christian  humilitjj-'-then  do  not  those  theorists  go  too  hx,  who 

assert  that  emulation  is  a  vicious  principle,  and  ought  not  to  be  used 

as  an  instrument  in  education  ?    Admitting  even  that  emulation  may 

be  styled  a  selfish  principle,— that  is  to  say^  so  far  selfish  as  to  urge 

us  to  the  greatest  possible  acquisitions  in  knowledge,  and  virtue,-** 

does  it  necessarily  imply  an  inward  gratification  at  the  depression  of 

tHhers,— -or  a  sentiment  of  dislike  at  their  elevation  f     May  not  wk 

ardent  desire  to  be  eqnal  to  the  ibrcmost  in  the  race  of  virtue,  consial 

with  the  benevolent  desire  that  all  our  fellows  may  keep  us  company 

in  the  pursuit  ?     In  short  it  appears  to  be  impracticable  to  sustain  a 

logical  argument  on  the  question  of  emulation,  without  a  pievioiifl 

accurate  definition  of  the  term  ; — and,  in  relation  to  our  present  sub* 

ject,  the  ffiotn  question  is,  whether  children  ought  to  be  excited  to 

diligence  by  such  arrangements  in  classes  and  recitations,  as  shall 

induce  each  one,  to  compare  his  own  doings  with  those  of  others,'-^ 

and  whether,  in  case  of  inertness  or  negligence^  the  examf^e  of  any 

of  his  class  mates  should  be  held  up  to  his  view  as  a  stimulus  to 

greater  exertion.     That  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  entirely  of  a  di»> 

position  to  make  those  comparisons,  I  think  muA  be  gcanted.     If 

they  are  never  to  be  indulged,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  benefit  of 

example  ;  and  without  the  incitement  of  example,  what  advancement 

would  be  witnessed  cither  in  the  corporeal  dexterity,  or  in  the  intel* 

lectual  or  moral  attainments  of  children  ?     Example  or  imitation  is 

the  great  lever  by  which  children  are  led  on  to  almost  every  attain* 

ment  beyond  the  impulses  of  mere  animal  instinct. 

But  comparisons,  even  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  may  become  invidi* 
t>us.  They  may  mingle  with  the  baser  passions  of  the  mind,  and  tlie 
association  may  become  so  familiar,  as  to  injure  the  moral  qualities. 
That  such  a  consequence  may  be  avoided, — that  the  generous  feel* 
ings  of  many  minds,  and  the  gentleness  of  many  others,  utterly 
repudiate,  in  their  emulous  desires  afler  excellence,  every  malign 
sentiment  toward  those  whom  they  are  striving  to  excel,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;— ^but  it  may  in  turn  be  urged,  that  with  such  generooy 
natures  as  these,  the  stimulus  of  emulation,  as  it  is  ordinarily  em- 
ployed in  schools,  is  not  necessary ;  that  knowledge  will  be  loved  and 
acquired  for  its  own  sake,  and  from  a  sense  of  the  benefit  which  it  it 
capable  of  conferring.  May  we  not  then  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that,  as  it  respects  the  discipline  of  schools,  a  faithful,  talented  and 
pious  teacher  has  it  in  his  power,  to  use  the  principle  of  emulation  with 
such  discrimination  as  to  subserve  a  valuable  purpose  without  injury ; . 
and,  that  he  has  it  also  in  his  power,  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  an 
ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  without  resorting  to  such  a  stimulus  T 

If  we  consult  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  waiters  on  education,  we  shall  find  a  contrariety  of  views  on 
this  important  subject  In  practice,  the  instances,  I  apprehend,  are 
comparatively  few,  in  which  schools  and  colleges  have  excluded 
those  arrangements  which  foster  the  principle  of  emulous  exertion. 
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The  seotimenis  of  Dr.  Lindaley,  as  contained  in  his  letter*  which  ha« 
been  read  to  this  board  are,  however,  very  pointed  on  this  subject, 
and  the  example  and  experience  of  so  able  and  excellent  an  instructor, 
is  almost  sufficient  to  excite  the  emulation  of  others  to  pursue  the 
same  course.  Examples  of  this  nature  it  is  hoped  will  be  multiplied 
in  our  country,  and  that  the  fruits  of  such  experience  will  become 
generally  known. 

There  are  various  other  points  of  consideration  wilhin  the  scope  of 
my  subject,  which  would  admit  of  enlargement ; — but  excepting  to 
those  who  are  practically  interested  in  the  details  of  a  school,  they 
would  not  afford  sufficient  interest  to  justify  any  further  encroach- 
ment of  the  time  of  this  meeting,  I  will  merely  observe,  in  conclu- 
tfion,  that  the  discipline  of  a  school  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  preva* 
lence  of  good  taste,  and  good*  domestic  government  'in  the  vicinity 
around  it,  and  that  we  may  reasonably  cherish  the  expectation^  that 
the  establishment  and  support  of  Lyceums  may  become  a  powerful 
auxiliary,  in  this  respect,  to  the  cause  of  general  education. 


Art.  III. — Intellectual  Education,  at  Hofwtl. 

Imagination  and  Taste. — Lsttir  V. 

Ahust  qf  itute. — Cfutngt  at  the  rtformatunu — JncansisUncy, — Ol^ecU  of 
taste  provided  by  the  Creator. — Extreme. — Moral  use  of  taste. — Caution  in 
eidtivatinff  iL—Mytives  for  cultivating  and  displaying  taste. — Rs  viiftuence 
m  producing  happiness. 

Mt  Dear  Friend  ;  The  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and 
taste  is  so  often  neglected  and  despised,  and  ^  often  regarded  as 
anti-cbristian  in  its  tendency,  that  the  views  of  Fellenberg,  ou  this 
point,  require  particidar  developement 

The  licentious  abuse  of  the  arts,  and  their  influence  in  introduc- 
ing idolatry  into  the  church,  rendered  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
«nl  an  object  of  abhorrence  at  the  Reformation.  Excess  was  con- 
verted into  a  famine ;  and,  in  place  of  merely  curbing  the  Keen- 
tiousness  into  which  liie  cirittvation  of  this  facidty  had  carried  roen^ 
the  attempt  was  made  to  extinguish  it  entirely.  Such  an  efibrt,  in 
r^rd  to  this,  as  in  regard  to  every  other  fundamental  principle  of 
human  nature,  was  in  vzin.  It  only  served  to  banish  a  valuable  aid 
from  the  service  of  religion,  and  leave  the  uncontrolled  use  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  employed  it  merely  to  gratify  the  ieelings 
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of  the  moment,  or  to  attract  attention  and  adoMratbn  by  the  ex* 
citement  of  the  passions.  Yet  with  singular  inconsistency,  an  im* 
perfect  species  of  music  has  been  preserved  in  our  churches,  as  a 
necessary  and  proper  means  of  exciting  devotional  feelings  by  the 
same  persons  who  consider  all  effi>rts  for  the  higher  cultivation  of 
the  art,  as  betraying  a  worldly  spirit.* 

We  should  be  consistent  in  our  views.  Above  all,  we  should 
take  care  not  to  despise  or  neglect  the  powers  the  Cr'eator  has  con* 
ferred  upon  us.  They  were  certainly  not  given,  nor  were  then* 
objects  provided  in  vain.  Nature  was  not  filled  with  beauty  in 
form  and  color,  nor  animated  with  harmony  of  sounds,  and  we 
were  not  rendered  capable  of  enjopng  and  imitating  them  in  new 
combinations,  that  we  might  learn  to  be  insensible  to  dieir  influence. 
To  observe  the  multitude  of  beautiful  descriptions  of  these  objects, 
which  the  Scripture  contains,  is  enough  to  show  us  that  they  may 
occupy  the  attention,*  and  excite  the  admiration  of  the  holiest  men, 
and  even  under  the  divine  direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  avoid  the  extreme  into  which  Her* 
bert  fell,  in  confounding  the  moral  sense  with  taste — in  attempting 
to  make  beauty  the  basis  of  virtue.  The  one  is  occupied  with 
moral  relations ;  the  other  with  sensible  objects.  Still,  the  estctic 
principle,  when  fully  developed,  is  a  material  aid  to  die  moral  one. 
The  connection  of  these  subjects,  is  like  many  other  facts  in  out 
nature,  not  easy  to  explain,  but  not  the  less  certain.  Men  of  re* 
fined  taste  do  not  fall  into  gross  vice  at  least,  so  easily  as  others. 
It  is,  also  a  resource,  an  aid,  in  resisting  the  sudden  violence  oF 
passion,  and  the  seductions  of  appetite,  when  the  feelings  arc  too 
strongly  excited  to  be  affected  by  other  motives. 

On  this  subject  Fellenberg  observes  ;  '  For  those  who  despise 
exercises  in  the  arts,  I  could  only  wish  the  incontestible  truth  were 
impressed  upon  their  minds,  that  a  well  formed  taste,  a  delicate 
estetic  judgment,  although  it  can  never  supply  the  defect  of  religious 
feeling,  affords  on  many  occasions  in  life,  more  assistance  to  human 
weakness  than  the  colder  conviction  of  moral  duty  ;  and  that  like 
everything  which  is  intended  to  adhere  indelibly  in  the  character, 
it  should  be  cultivated  in  the  most  careful  and  thorough  manner. 

*  Music  and  design  are  among  the  best  aids  in  improving  the 

*  A  BinguUr  anecdote  w  related  of  Zuingle,  on  this  subject,  which  will  serve  to 
show  how  far  an  excellent  man  may  be  led  astray  by  abstract  reasoning,  withoat 
roll-rence  infcrJin/r  After  he  had  so  happily  begun  the  reformation  in  Zurich,  he 
iMitorcd  the  council  chamber  one  day,  and  requesting  leave  to  present  a  petition, 
he  romincnced  sinning  it!  When  he  could  no  longtT  proceed  on  account  of  the 
jM'.iKs  ori.'ni(rhti.'r,  which  convulstnl  the  assembly,  he  turned  to  them  and  said ;  *If 
it  is  not  decorourt  to  sina  a  petition'  to  yon,  how  can  it  be  to  Gml  ?'  He  afterwards 
changed  his  views,  however, and  united  with  Luther,  in  promoting  sacred  music, 
t"  llie  utmost ;  so  that  it  is  now  eotisidcred  the  duty  of  cr^rrfj  one  to  sing,  in  the 
.Svvi<;H  rhurrhrs. 
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taste ;  but  the  study  of  both  should  be  carefully  regulated.  Every- 
thing of  a  voluptuous  nature  should  be  excluded  with  the  utmost 
care.  All  excitement  or  excessive  attachment  to  these  subjects, 
should  be  equally  avoided,  or  immediately  corrected.  They 
must  be  regarded,  not  as  the  essentials^  but  as  the  accessories  to  the 
character, — not  as  the  end^  but  the  means.  Paintings,  or  music,, 
which  excite  tlie  feelings  strongly,  should  be  presented  with 
caution  ;  but  even  these  are  occasionally  useful.  They  serve  as  sa 
many  experiments,  to  show  the  pupil  his  own  character,  and  the 
emotions  of  which  he  is  susceptible.  The  motive  presented  U> 
Ae  individual  for  the  cultivation  and  exhibition  of  his  taste,  should 
be,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  improvement  of  his  own. character,  the 
provision  of  a  new  sense  for  discovermg  and  enjoybg  the  objects 
which  God  has  provided  for  its  gratification ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  love  to  our  neighbor,  which  leads  us  to  seek  and  employ 
every  means  to  promote  bis  happiness.' 

I  was  struck  by  the  correspondence  of  these  views  with  a  re- 
mark of  the  late  venerable  Dwight.  '  The  great  object  of  Divine 
benevolence  is  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  he  who  promotes 
the  happiness  of  a  little  child  for  a  half  hour,  is  a  fellow-worker 
with  God.'  By  means  of  these  acquisitions,  he  may  fill  up  the 
moments  in  which  those  around  bim  are  overcome  with  weariness, 
or  worn  down  with  care ;  he  may  refi-esh  their  minds  with  imita- 
tions of  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  something  which  may  serve  as  a 
substitute,  when  they  are  covered  with  the  gloom  of  night,  or  buried 
in  the  temporary  death  of  winter.     He  may  soothe  their  hours  of 

Eain  and  distress,  and  lighten  the  daily  trials  of  life  by  scattering 
ere  and  there  a  flower  of  beauty,  in  moments  when  the  mind  is  too 
feeble  or  too  much  oppressed  to  avail  itself  of  higher  consolations. 
He  may  often  dissipate  or  lighten  that  cloud  of  gloom,  which  is  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  consequence  of  physical  debility ;  and  aid  in 
preserving  a  friend  from  sinking  into  bodily  exhaustion  or  mental 
despair.  It  is  on  this  principle,  that  he  should  be  taught  to  exhibit 
taste  in  his  dress^  his  habitation^  and  everything  which  surrounds 
him.  He  should  feel  himself  bound  as  really  to  bestow  the  nooments 
of  pleasure,  which  this  affords  to  the  eye,  as  the  more  important 
gifts  which  benevolence  dictates — as  really  (though  not  as  greatly) 
culpable,  when  he  produces  unnecessary  and  unpleasant  sensations 
by  his  negligence,  as  when  he  had  produced  a  greater  and  more 
serious  pain. 
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LETTER   VI. 

« 

Method  itf  ctfiltvaftti^  inuiginatUm  and  tasU. — ObtervaHon  of  nalure,r^ 
Ohjecii  of  art  Descriftum, — norka  of  IjiMginaHou. — Rketoric^-^-Scenery  qf 
Smizerland, — BuUdxngs  and  grounds  of  Hqfioyl. — Design  and  musxc, — 
Concerts, — Gymnastic  exercises, — Declamation, 

Mt  Dear  Fricnd  ;  The  methods  i  have  described  to  you  by 
which  the  faculties  of  Perception,  Attention,  and  Memory,  are  ex- 
■ercised,  serve  at  the  same  tune  to  produce  an  accuracy  and  vivid- 
ness in  the  impressions  of  objects  on  the  n^nd,  which  is  highly 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  Imagination.  TTiey  also  serve 
to  store  it  with  materials  on  which  it  may  operate,  when  the  pro* 
ductive  period  of  this  faculty  arrives.  It  is  in  truth,  the  ffivianess 
and  minuteness  of  conception,  and  the  command  of  a  variety  of 
objects  which  can  be  brought  as  illustrations  or  ornaments  of  a 
given  subject,  that  form  an  important  part  of  poetic  genius.  It  is 
a  corresponding  exhibition,  which  gives  such  beauty  and  interest  to 
our  best  works  of  imagination. 

JSTature  itself,  thus  studied  and  observed,  especiaDy  in  the 
majestic  and  beautiful  forms  it  presents  in  Switzerland,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  means  of  cultivating  the  imagination.  It  is  the  source 
from  which  those  whom  all  acknowledge  as  masters  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature,  derived  their  conceptions,  and  their  means 
of  influence.  The  pupil  is  required  to  exercise  his  powers  in  the 
isame  manner,  in  observing  all  the  oUects  that  he  sees,  and  in  en- 
deavoring to  present  to  others  a  faithful  picture  of  them.  He  must  be 
taught  that  this  can  never  be  done,  without  presenting  them  in  such 
z  manner  as  to  excite  in  others  the  same  sensations  they  have  pro- 
duced in  himself. 

But  the  study  of  the  master  pieces  of  the  ancient  poets,  of  the 
fabulous  and  heroic  periods  of  history,  and  of  some  of  die  best 
works  of  imagination,  tends  still  further  to  develope  this  faculnr ; 
and  where  the  circumstances  and  talents  of  the  pupil  permit  it,  this 
should  be  carried  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  cultivation  of 
other  powers.  In  the  later  periods  of  education,  the  French  and 
German  poets  are  studied  with  "direct  reference  to  this  object. 

A  system  of  Rhetoric  should,  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  form  the 
conclusion,  instead  of  the  commencement  of  this  course ;  but  it  is 
too  often  omitted,  because  the  parents  will  not  wait  for  the  fruit  to 
ripen,  and  often  scarcely  for  the  bud  to  expand  fully,  before  they 
pluck  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  methods  which  are  used  to  develope 
the  imagination,  serve  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  the  taste.  Care 
is  taken  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  natural  scenery  of  Hofwyl  and 
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of  Switzerland,  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to  ob- 
serve and  describe  them  in  this  view.  Their  annual  joumies  are 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  gradual  development 
ef  this  faculty  in  reference  to  nature.  They  commence  with  short 
excursions  in  the  neighborhood.  Next  succeed  longer  joomies  to 
the  Jura,  to  the  Black  Forest,  and  to  the  inferior  Alps ;  and  the 
series  is  usually  closed  with  a  survey  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
scenery  presented  in  a  tour  to  Mt.  Blanc,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Italy. 

With  the  same  view,  in  the  observation  of  nature  required  by 
the  study  of  Natural  History,  the  attention  should  also  be  directed 
to  the  relations  of  forms  and  colors,  on  which  beauty  depends. 

Fellenberg  deems  it  of  equal  importance,  when  circumstances 
permit,  that  the  artificial  objects  surrounding  the  pupil,  should  be 
such  as  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  his  taste.  The  arrangements 
and  decorations  of  the  buildings,  grounds  and  apartments,  are  in- 
tended to  inspire  a  just  taste  on  this  subject.  In  addition  to  this, 
some  of  the  master  pieces  of  statuary  are  placed  in  view  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  school  of  design  is  furnished  with  a  great  number  of 
casts  from  the  antique.  The  study  of  drawing  is  carried  as  far  as 
the  talents  and  circumstances  of  the  pupil  permit. 

With  regard  to  Design  and  Musicy  Fellenberg  observes ; — 
*  In  reference  to  tlie  early  formation  of  the  pupil  on  these  points, 
(as  In  all  that  we  undertake,)  we  should  rather  aim  at  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  character,  than  at  that  skill  in  the  art  which  seems  gen- 
erally the  only  object.  We  should  seek,  as  the  most  valuable  re- 
sult of  our  efforts  in  the  sphere  of  the  arts^  that  unwearied  perse- 
verance, that  patient  industry,  that  contempt  of  everything  super- 
ficial and  pretended,  which  a  suitable  course  of  instruction  in  these 
branches  is  calculated  to  Inspire  ;  and  when  the  elementary  stages 
are  past,  a  freer  and  bolder  spirit  in  conceiving  and  executing  Uie 
original  conceptions  of  the  mind.' 

'  The  youth,  whose  talents  and  circumstances  permit  it,  should  be 
so  trained,  that  when  he  is  completely  formed^  it  should  not  be 
more  difBcult  to  exhibit  a  well-defined  moral  character  in  the  lines 
of  a  portrait,  than  to  describe  it  in  words.  Experience  has  already 
proved  the  possibility  of  this,  with  some  in  our  institution ;  and  it 
would  certainly  occur  more  frequendy,  if  the  hand  of  the  youth 
were  suitably  prepared  by  long  elementary  practice^  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  a  well-trained  imagination.' 

'  As  a  means  of  forming  the  ear  for  music,  and  of  aiding  the 
choir  of  vocal  performers,  as  weD  as  of  exciting  additional  interest 
in  the  pupils,  a  considerable  band  of  instrumental  music  is  main- 
tained, composed  of  the  professors'  pupils,  and  a  select  number  of 
persons  of  the  school  of  the  poor,  who  are  trained  for  this  purpose 
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in  their  leisure  hours.  This  furnishes  the  means  of  holding  occa- 
sional concerts,  combining  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  Tor  the 
amusement  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  in  which  the 
daughters  of  Fellenberg  assist.  To  these,  none  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Hofwyl,  and  occasionally  a  few  friends  of  the  family,  are 
invited.' 

'  The  Gymnastic  Exercises^  in  all  their  forms,  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  the  practice  of  design,  in  cultivating  the  taste  for  the  beauty  of 
form  or  motion.  Their  effect  in  this  respect  is  very  obvious,  and 
tlie  occasional  festivals,  which  are  accompanied  by  gynmastic  games, 
present  examples  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  in  this  respect.  It 
is  a  spectacle  which  charms  the  eye,  and  eisihibits  the  intimate 
connection  of  easy  and  graceful  motion  with  the  improvement  of 
physical  force,  and  the  capacity  to  escape  from  danger  or  surmount 
obstacles.' 

^  Declamation  is  also  of  importance,  as  uniting  gesture  and  tones, 
tlie  elements  of  design  and  music,  and  applying  diem  as  means  of 
acting  on  the  minds  of  our  fellow-men.  Its  object  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  methods  of  pursuing  it  should  never  be 
mechanical.'  ^ 


Art.  IV. — On  Orthography. 

For  the  Annab  of  Education. 


There  is  one  point,  to  which  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  lexi- 
cographers, and  of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  uniform* 
ity  in  our  orthography.  I  refer  to  a  class  of  words,  which  end  some- 
times in  tz€,  and  sometimes  in  ise.  I  have  noticed,  for  many  years, 
the  variable  manner  of  writing  words  of  this  class :  I  find  that  their 
orthography  remains  unsettled,  in  our  most  recent  publications  ;  and  I 
have  discovered  a  want  of  uniformity  and  consistency,  even  in  our  best 
dictionaries.  I  have  looked  out  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  these 
words  in  Bailey,  Johnson,  Walker,  (stereotype.  New  York,  18J9,) 
Perry,  Webster,  Worcester,  and  Nugent,  (French  and  English,  Lon- 
don, 1793).  Johnson  and  Walker  s^W  patronise ;  the  others,  patron- 
izc.  Johnson,  Walker,  and  Perry,  spell  tyrannise ;  the  Others,  tyran^ 
nize.  Walker  and  Nugent  spell  satirise,  and  Bailey  satyrise ;  the 
others,  satirize.  Bailey  spells  gormandise ;  the  others,  gormandize. 
Nugent  spells  authorise ;  the  others,  authorize.  Bailey  spells  criticize, 
enterprizey  and  surprize;  the  others,  criticise,  enterprise,  and  surprise. 

In  order  to  come  to  a  just  decision,  I  will  first  consider  the  rea- 
sons for  preferring  the  termination  ise ;  and  secondly,  the  reasons  for 
preferring  ize.   My  investigation  has  not  been  very  extensive.     If  any 
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tether  light,  or  any  additional  argument,  can  be  derived  fiom  a  com- 
parison of  a  greater  number  of  dictionaries,  or  an  examination  of  a 
greater  number  of  other  publications,  I  hope  it  will  be  done  by  some 
one  who  has  leisure  for  the  task. 

I.  The  following  reasons  ha?e  occurred  to  roe,  in  favor  of  using 
the  termination  ise  in  all  cases,  in  preference  to  ize, 

1.  There  is  a  class  of  words,  which  always  end  in  iu.  The  fol- 
lowing are  of  this  sort :  '  Advertise,  advise,  circumcise,  comprise, 
compromise,  demise,  devise,  despise,  disguisej  premise,  recognise,  re- 
vise, rise,  surmise,  wise.*  The  orthography  of  these  words  is  estab- 
Ibhed ;  and  it  would  probably  be  impracticable,  even  if  it  were  desira- 
ble, to  change  the  s  into  z.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  words 
in  ize  have  occasionally,  and  some  of  them  usually,  been  written  with 
ise.  Since,  therefore,  the  orthography  of  the  one  class  is  Jized,  and 
that  of  the  other  variable^  the  method  of  producing  a  uniformity  b 
obvious.  It  is  much  easier  for  Mahomet  to  go  to  the  mountain,  than 
for  the  mountain  to  come  to  Mahomet. 

2.  Those  words,  which,  in  English,  are  sometimes,  frequently,  or 
usually  spelled  with  the  termination  tzf ,  are,  in  French,  uniformly 
qpelled  with  s  instead  of  z.  The  following  are  examples  :  *  Analyser y 
to  analyse ;  autoriser,  to  authorise  ;  baptiser,  to  baptise  ;  caraeter- 
iser,  to  characterise  ;  civiUser,  to  civilise  ;  cristalUsery  to  crystallise  ; 
evangeliseTy  to  evangelise ;  moralisery  to  moralise ;  naturaliser,  to 
naturalise  ;  organiser,  to  organise ;  reaUser,  to  realise ;  satiriser,  to 
satirise  ;  solemniser,  to  eolemniae  ;stigmatiser,  to  stigmatise  ;  sympa- 
thiser, to  sympathise ;  tyranniser,  to  tyrannise.'  The  only  excep- 
tions I  have  found,  are  '  naturalizer*  hSk^  *  solemnizer,*  in  Bailey,  and  one 
I  think,  in  Johnson  ;  but  these  are  all  spelled  with  5  in  Nugent.  If 
the  French  formerly  used  z  in  any  words  of  this  class,  they  seem  to 
have  long  since  laid  it  entirely  aside.  Since,  therefore,  the  French  is 
a  living  language ;  since  it  is  frequently  read  and  written  by  those 
who  speak  English  ;  and  since  it  nearly  resembles  the  English  in  its 
orthography ; — an  argument  arises,  of  some  weight,  in  favor  of  using 
ise  in  preference  to  ize.  It  is  desirable  that  a  uniformity  of  orthogra- 
phy should  exist  among  different  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  same 
language ;  at  least,  so  far  as  it  can  without  corrupting  the  pronuncia- 
tion, or  departing  from  native  analogies. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reading  French,  would  be  rather 
prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  s  in  the  class  of  words  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  z  in  criticise  has  become  obsolete,  and 
that  many  writers  use  an  5  in  words  which  all  the  dictionaries  spell 
with  z,  shows  which  way  public  sentiment  inclines,  and  proves  that 
the  public  eye  would  not  be  offended  to  see  the  change  rendered 
complete. 

3.  To  use  the  termination  ise  would  produce  uniformity  of  spelling 
in  words  of  the  same  derivation;  as,  'evangelist,  evangelise  ;  satirist, 
satirise  ;  moralist,  moralise  ;  syllogism,  syllogise ;  analysis,  analyse  ; 
paralysis,  paralyse ;  baptism,  baptist,  baptise.'  To  spell  the  verb 
with  z,  and  the  noun  with  s,  makes  an  irregularity  which  is  by  no 
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means  desirable.  For  a  like  reason,  Webster  spells  *  defense,  offense, 
and  pretense/  as  well  as  *  expense  and  recompense/  rather  than  '  de« 
fence,  offence,  pretence,  expence  and  recompence.'  The  argument 
is  considered  by  him  as  weighty  and  decisive  in  the  one  case  :  why 
is  it  not  eqaally  so  in  the  other  ? 

II.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  reasons  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  termination  ize, 

1.  The  first  is,  that  the  prevailing  usage  is  in  favor  of  this  termin* 
ation. — This  is  granted  in  regard  to  most  words  of  the  class  under 
consideration ;  and  if  this  usage  were  established  and  invariable,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  contend  against  it.  The  only  hope  of  improvement 
would  then  lie  in  an  entire  reformation  of  English  orthography.  But 
the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  prevailing  usage  is  so  far  from  being 
settled,  as  to  afford  opportunity  for  arguments  on  the  other  side,  and 
to  leave  it  optional  with  every  writer  which  mode  of  spelling  to  adopt. 

2.  The  letter  z  expresses  the  true  sound,  but  the  letter  s  does  not. 
This  argument  will  have  little  or  no  weight,  if  we  consider,  that 
the  sound  of  z  is  more  frequently  expressed  by  5,  than  it  is  by  z  itself ; 
and  that  the  letter  5,  when  not  doubled,  has  its  soft  or  flat  sound,  (like 
z)  more  frequently  than  its  sharp  or  hissing  sound.  It  would  seem, 
that  that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  sound  of  a  letter,  of  which 
it  is  most  frequently  the  sign.  Between  two  vowels,  especially,  s  has 
almost  always  its  soft  or  flat  sound  ;  and  the  spelling  of '  civilise,'  dt^c* 
with  5,  does  not  occasion  the  least  danger  of  a  wrong  pronunciation. 

3.  The  words  '  agonize,  baptize,  dogmatize,  evangelize,  stigma- 
tize, and  tyrannize,'  are  derived  from  Greek  verbs,  in  which  the 
letter  z  is  always  used ;  and  the  others  of  the  class  are  '  formed  on 
the  same  analogy.'  This  is  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Worcester 
for  preferring  the  termination  izc.  On  this  argument,  which  has 
probably  had  more  influence  with  lexicographers  than  all  other  con- 
siderations, I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  remarks : 

1.  The  French,  in  deriving  these  very  words  from  the^Greek,  have 
changed  the  z  into  5 ;  and  it  is  ardently  to  be  desired,  that  the  time 
may  soon  come,  wheii  no  nation  shall  suffer  the  orthography  of  words 
of  foreign  origin  to  be  so  far  governed  by  a  regard  to  derivation,  as 
to  occasion  irregularities  in  spelling,  and  a  departure  from  the  analo* 
gies  of  their  own  language. 

2.  What  does  Mr.  Worcester  mean  by  saying  that '  analyze,  au- 
thorize/ &;C.  are  *  formed  on  the  same  analogy '  as '  agonize,  baptize/ 
&c.  ?  In  what  docs  this  analogy  consist  ?  Does  it  consist  in  their 
ending  in  ize  7  But  this  would  be  saying,  that  these  words  are  spelled 
with  the  termination  tze,  because  they  are  formed  on  a  certain  analo- 
gy, which  analogy  consists  in  their  being  spelled  with  the  termination 
ize  ;  that  is,  they  are  made  to  end  in  tze,  because  they  do  end  in  tze  ! 
Mr.  W.  might  have  spelled  all  these  words  with  the  termination  ise^ 
and  have  said,  with  equal  force  of  argument,  '  Verbs  derived  from ' 
the  French,  as  surprise,  enterprise,  *  and  others  formed  on  the  same 
analogy,  as  characterise,  patronise,  are  written  with  the  termination' 
ise,  and  not  ize. — Does  the  analogy  consist  in  being  derived  from  the 
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Greek  language,  whether  the  primitiTe  word  end  in  izo  or  not  ?  But 
the  words  *  authorise,  civiJise,  moralise,  naturalise,  realise,  solenmise/ 
and  probably  others,  are  not  derived  in  any  shape  from  the  Greek,  bot 
from  the  Latin,  a  language  in  which  z  is  by  no  means  a  favorite  let- 
ter.— In  what,  then,  the  analogy  does  consist,  I  am  anabie  to  coo- 
ceive  ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  W.  will  either  explain  his  meaning,  or  no  loog- 
er  assign  analogy  as  a  reason  for  preferring  the  termination  tzr. 

3.  Tiie  modes,  in  which  the  class  of  words  in  qnestioD  has  been 
formed,  arc  various.  The  usual  process  of  formation  appears  to  hare 
been  this.  Nouns  and  adjectives  were  first  derived  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  and  from  these  nouns  and  adjectives,  verbs  were  after- 
wards formed,  as  occasion  required.  This  was  evidently  the  case 
with  the  nouns,  '  author^  character,  crystal,  organ,  patron,  sermon  ; ' 
and  the  adjectives,  *  civil,  general,  moral,  natural,  and  solemn.*  And 
in  determining  whether  to  annex  the  termination  izt  or  ist,  more  re- 
gard was  paid  to  the  orthography  of  the  few  Greek  stragglers  that  had 
found  their  way  into  our  language,  than  to  our  own  analogy,  which, 
if  consulted,  would  have  pointed  to  the  respectable  class  of  verbs  end- 
ing in  tse,  which  were  already  in  use. 

4.  Adopt  what  view  we  may  of  the  subject,  there  is  one  word, 
which  Mr.  Worcester,  and  all  the  others,  except  Bailey,  spell  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  inconsistent  with  their  own  principles.  I  refer  to  the 
word  criticise,  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  is  formed  from 
the  noun  critic,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  which  verbs  are 
formed  from  the  nouns  author  and  patron.  Eathen,  therefore,  the  z 
ought  to  be  restored  to  the  word  criticise,  or  changed  into  5  in  all  the 
others  which  are  '  formed  on  the  same  analogy.' 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  appears  to  be  this.  There  are  about 
hfdf  a  dozen  verbs  in  our  language,  derived  from  Greek  verbs  in  izo. 
There  are  nearly- /ircn/y,  which  are  uniformly  written  with  the  termi- 
nation ise.  There  are  thirty  or  more,  whose  orthc^aphy  is  unsettled. 
Shall  these  thirty  be  spelled  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  half  do- 
zen in  ize,  (and  two  of  them  often  end  in  ise,)  or  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  twenty  m  ise"*  If  the  latter  be  pronounced  most  reasona- 
ble, the  que.stion  then  arises  ;  Shall  we  pay  so  much  deference  to  the 
ancient  Greek,  as  to  persist  in  retaining  the  z  in  these  half  dozen 
words  ;  or  shall  we,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  reduce  them  to  a  uni- 
formity with  all  the  rest  ?*  This  last  being  done,  I  believe  the  words 
prize  and  size  are  the  only  ones  that  would  remain  in  our  language 
with  the  termination  ize.  Whether  these  could  be  reduced  to  an 
analogy  with  rise  and  wise,  I  cannot  say.  Monosyllables  are  rather 
obstinate,  unmanageal>lc  things ;  and  the  form,  or  fate,  of  two  little 
words,  is  comparatively  unimportant.  P.  L.  J. 

^  Sine*  tfrriting  the  above,  1  have  met  with  the  word  cmteckisi^  which  WaJk- 
er.  Perry,  Webster  and  Nuwenl  spell  with  .v,  in  spite  of  the  Greek  verb  in  izo, 
from  which  it  is  derived 
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Abt.  V.  —  Primary  Education  in  Spain. 

A  Brief  Noties  of  Primary  Education  in  Spain. 
Pabsbictsd  to  tus  Amzricaxt  Lyceum  bt  Professor  Pxzarro. 

When  the  constitution  of  Spain  was  abolished,  in  1833,  by  the 
French  invasion,  under  the  pretext  of  a  right  of  intervention  claim- 
ed by  the  Allied  Powers,  the  general  plan  of  studies,  established  by 
the  Constitution  disappeared  ;  and  another  was  created,  on  princi- 
ples corresponding  with  the  disposition  of  the  government,  under 
the  direction  of  the  council  of  Castille.  In  relation  to  primary  in- 
struction, no  other  novelty  was  introduced,  so  far  as  1  know, 
except  the  rejection  of  the  Constitutional  Catechism,  from  which 
the  young  were  taught  something  of  the  government  then  existing 
and  trained  up  to  regard  it  with  respect  and  submission,  as  the  most 
legitimate,  and  the  only  one  wliich  can  produce  the  happiness  of 
the  nation  and  individuals. 

The  number  of  schools  is  not  so  great,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  nor  are  they  supported  with  equal  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
The  government,  not  having  the  same  zeal,  and  not  extending  the 
same  encouragement  to  them,  the  municipal  authorities  do  not  be- 
stow upon  them  the  same  attention,  as  they  are  under  no  real  re- 
sponsibility in  relation  to  the  subject.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
the  small  towns  in  the  country,  the  schools  of  Spam  have  returned 
to  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  before  the  year  1820.  In 
many  places  there  are  not  schools  enough,  and  in  others  the  teach- 
ers are  incompetent. 

These  lamentable  results  have  not  been  deliberately  produced 
by  the  Council  of  Castille,  by  which  orders  were  given  that  there 
should  be  schools  in  every  town,  proportioned  to  their  population. 
But,  as  the  municipality  of  each  town  is  bound  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  teacher,  and,  in  most  cases  out  of  their  own  funds,  or  duties 
laid  under  numerous  peremptory  enactments,  and  in  the  low  state 
of  the  country,  after  many  of  its  vicissitudes,  their  duties  are  very 
imperfectly  performed.  Few  officers  are  found  to  attend  to  the 
subject ;  and  no  instructer  can  devote  his  time  to  a  school,  if  paid 
only  by  the  few  parents  who  are  able  and  willing  to  contribute  for 
the  instruction  of  their  children,  unless  he  possess  a  patrimony,  or 
some  other  source  of  income. 

Schools  have  been  supported  in  Spain,  from  very  ancient  times, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  people  or  their  municipal  author- 
ities, and  out  of  their  fund  or  the  avails  of  their  excise  duties ;  one  of 
their  objects  is  highly  noble  and  philanthropic,  as  they  educate  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  poor,  who  are  unable  to  bear  any  portion 
of  the  expense.     Schools  for  boys  are  conducted  by  men,  and  those 
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for  girls  by  women  ;  and  the  sexes  have  never  been  mingled  in  the 

Srimary  schools  of  Spain.  Tiie  female  schools  are  vulgarly  called 
ligas,  from  an  Arabic  word  of  that  signification.  They  have  been 
taught,  at  difterent  periods,  by  w-omen  more  or  less  qualified  for 
their  task.  In  many  towns  they  w^ere  subject  to  an  examination, 
before  persons  of  both  sexes,  appointed  by  the  municipality,  and 
exhibited  their  aptitude  in  branches  which  they  w-ere  to  teach,  and 
gave  the  necessary  information  and  recommendations  in  regard  to 
character,  conduct,  &;c.  In  those  schools,  females  are  taught  read- 
ing, Castillian  grammar,  the  religious  catechism,  and  domestic  em- 
ployments —  embroidery,  cooking,  making  pies,  sweetmeats,  &c. 
The  male  teachers  were  obliged  to  attend  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
Migas  every  day,  to  instruct  the  girls  in  writing  and  the  five  first 
rules  in  arithmetic. 

This  constitutes  the  whole  female  education,  afforded  to  the  poor, 
and  is  considered  sufiicient  for  persons  of  their  class  and  prospects. 
National  songs  and  dances  they  learn  from  each  other,  as  well  as  if 
they  had  accomplished  masters.  The  wealthiest  families  send  their 
daughters  to  the  provincial  capitals,  and  place  them  in  female  acad- 
emics which  are  on  a  better  footing  ;  and  where  they  learn  the  indis- 
pensable branches  more  thoroughly,  and  attend  to  the  ornamental ; 
as  drawing,  dancing  and  music  on  the  piano,  euitar,  &c.  Some 
parents  send  their  daughters  to  the  convents  of  nuns,  to  be  more 
religiously  educated ;  but  1  think  they  gain  litde  intellectual  im- 
provement. 

The  Spanish  ladies  take  great  interest  (and  it  is  a  part  of  their 
domestic  economy)  in  instructing  their  daughters,  from  the  age 
of  15  or  16,  in  a  practical  acquaintance  w^ith  domestic  duties,  that 
they  may  begin  to  exercise  them  on  leaving  the  academy.  If 
there  be  more  than  one  in  the  house,  they  take  the  government  of 
it  by  turns  :  one  oversees  the  cleaning  department  and  the  servants  ; 
another  the  kitchen,  in  company  with  the  female  servants,  taking  a 
a  part  in  the  labor,  to  acquire  the  skill.    Thus  they  may  be  pre- 

Eared,  in  case  they  should  become  wives,  to  govern  their  house- 
olds,  with  economy  and  discretion ;  and  if  they  should  at  any 
time  be  reduced  by  misfortune,  which  is  very  common,  they  may 
be  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it  with  greater  ease,  by  know- 
ing how  to  act  for  themselves.  This  system  is  very  general  among 
Spanish  ladies ;  and  some  parents  require  their  sons  to  learn  useful 
and  respectable  trades,  to  w  hich  they  may  resort  in  misfortune.  But 
this  virtuous  and  noble  practice  is  not  so  common  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
In  small  towns,  (as  is  often  the  case,)  where  the  municipality 
cannot  pay  a  teacher  of  a  school  for  either  sex,  the  poor  children 
learn  nothing  more  than  their  parents,  who  have  had  the  same  ed- 
ucation :  that  is,  the  boys  a  branch  of  manual  labor,  and  the  girls, 
domestic  employments.  The  curate  explains  to  them,  on  Sundays, 
the  religious  catechism,  by  making  them  learn  the  principal  articles 
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by  heart.     Parents  possessing  sufficient  means,  send  their  sons  to 
the  larger  towns  to  obtain  some  sort  of  education. 

In  the  large  towns,  where  the  municipahties  are  able  to  support 
schools  for  both  sexes,  according  to  the  established  plan,  the  pro- 
fessors, under  whose  direction  they  are  required  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  council,  to  be  examined  and  obtain  their  license  if 
successful,  or  to  gain  permission  to  be  examined  before  the  Ayun- 
iamienios,  to  avoid  the  heavy  expense  of  uravelling  to  court.  Many 
towns  enjoy  this  privilege,  and  make  the  examinations,  sending  re- 
ports to  the  council  for  their  approbation.  In  these  schools  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Castillian  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy, the  elements  of  geography  and  history,  and  the  religious 
catecliism,  &c. 

There  is  an  elementary  work,  written  by  the  order  of  King 
Charles  III.  in  1783,  by  the  celebrated  scholar  Don  Tomas  de  ' 
Yriarte,  which  has  been  generally  introduced  into  all  the  primary 
schools,  which  is  so  well  planned  as  to  be  a  model,  and  hardly  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement.  It  contains,  in  three  small  volumes,  1st. 
'  A  brief  compendium  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  establishment  of  the  church,  in  lessons  :  that  is, 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;'  2d.  *  A  brief  notice  of  ancient  em- 
pires, lessons  on  the  history  of  Spain  to  the  time  of  Charles  III. 
and  remarks  on  its  most  memorable  epochs ; '  and  3d.  *  Lessons  ia 
the  general  and  particular  geography  of  Spain  and  America.* 
Beside  the  advantages  which  this  work  possesses  in  an  elegant  style 
and  diction,  the  historical  and  geographical  portions  are  managed 
with  such  judgment,  pixidence  and  impartiality,  that  it  observes 
great  decorum  and  respect  towards  all  nations,  without  the  least 
satire  or  insult  towards  foreign  customs  or  creeds,  which  it  treats 
with  wise  and  noble  tolerance.* 

Among  the  different  plans  which  have  been  adopted  in  Spain  for 
teaching  youth  with  the  greatest  ease  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  was  one  in  which  each  sound  was  represented  by 
some  familiar  object,  which  attracted  the  attention,  and  enabled 
them  to  remember  it  more  easily,  by  means  of  some  analogy  ;  but 
this,  like  other  methods  which  have  been  tried,  has  been  generally 
abandoned,  and  perhaps  with  reason  ;  for  the  Castillian  alphabet 
and  syllabarium  are  so  simple,  ^there  being  but  three  small  and 
simple  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  —  that  is,  in  the  letters  c,g^ 
and  y,)  that  more  time  would  be  lost  by  explanations  than  in 
committing  the  whole  subject  to  memory,  by  presenting  to  die 
view  and  imagination  of  the  children  the  letters  and  the  objects, 
with  the  appropriate  sounds.    The  most  successful  results  have  at- 

*  Peter  Parley,  and  other  writers  of  elementary  books  might  learn  from  this, 
to  write  without  insulting  either  nations  or  individuals,  or  producing  prejudices  in 
the  young,  which  can  never  be  effaced. — [Pizarro.} 
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tended  the  plan  of  teaching  to  write  at  first  on  dr}'  white  sand^ 
which  lias  been  adopted  in  many  schools  and  acadenf)ies.  In  some 
cases  a  white  pencil,  or  chalk,  is  used  in  the  first  lessons  on  a  black 
board  or  slate ;  in  the  first  lessons,  the  pupils  are  called  upon  to 
repeat  the  names  of  the  letters  in  different  forms  and  order.  The 
mutual  or  Lancasterian  system  has  been  tried  with  much  success ; 
but  has  not  been  extensively  introduced. 

Iliere  are  various  other  schools  for  both  sexes,  on  the  same 
plan,  and  also  those  called  public  schools,  for  the  children  of  fami- 
lies in  moderate  circumstances,  which  are  able  to  contribute  all  that 
is  necessary  for  their  sup(X)rt.  The  teachers  are  obliged  to  obtain 
pennission  from  the  council,  and  to  undergo  a  public  examination,  and 
a  sciiitiny  into  their  character.  The  children  of  these  schools  who 
wish  to  proceed  farther  in  their  studies,  afterwards  apply  themselves 
to  latin  in  the  convents  of  friars.  In  tliese,  there  are  professors, 
whose  instructions  are  gratuitous  in  some,  and  in  others  afforded  at 
a  very  low  price  ;  and  thence  they  so  to  the  universities. 

There  are  other  schools  for  ihe  acqui>iiion  of  a  more  extensive 
plan  of  education,  some  of  which  are  called  Academies,  and  others 
institutes.  Such  are  the  Austri^in.  founded  by  the  celebrated  JoueU 
lanos,  and  the  Vascongado  in  Verj:ara,  and  tliose  of  other  provin- 
cial capitals,  which  confer  so  much  honor  upon  education,  by  pro- 
ducins:  men  distinguished  for  leaniinz,  who  would  become  still  more 
so,  if  they  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  bringing  out  their  acquisitioDS, 
and  publishing  their  views.  In  all  these,  instruction  is  s:iven  from 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge  up  to  all  the  branches  of  a  good  and 
complete  education.  These  are  pursued  according  to  the  time 
each  pupil  is  able  to  remain  in  the  institutions.  The  expenses  are 
great,  both  to  the  in-<loor  and  out-door  students.  The  course  of 
study,  after  reading,  writing,  and  Castillian  grammar,  embraces  all 
branches  of  mathematics  logic,  rhetoric,  elocution,  eloquence,  poe- 
lT\\  universal  geography  with  the  use  of  maps,  and  the  globe,  astron- 
omy, history,  kc,  French,  and  Italian.  The  ornamental  branches 
are  music,  dancing,  &:c,  &:c.  Only  persons  of  the  middle  class 
receive  this  course'  of  education.  The  grandees  and  nobility 
whose  wealth  enables  them  to  bear  greater  expenses,  educate 
very  few  of  their  sons  in  the  middling  schools,  particularly  their 
oldest.  The  yoimger  sons,  having  nothing  to  hope  for  from  their 
families,  prepare  for  a  career  in  the  anny,  the  nsLy\\  or  the  church, 
to  which  they  are  generally  destined.  Lawyer?,  public  ofiicers,  and 
the  greater  and  best  etlucatcd  portion  of  the  clen:}-  and  military, 
proceed  from  the  middling  cla<s.  The  Iriars  are  generally  from 
llie  fHX>rer  classes,  though  from  respectable  families  of  laborers  and 
artisans.  There  are,  however',  some  ver\-  learned  men  amon:^  their 
number,  though  their  manners  and  conduct  always  indicate  their 
origin. 
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Art.  VI.  —  Study  of  our  Political  Institutions. 

Essay  on  the  propriety  of  introducing  the  study  of  the  Constitution 
and  Political  Institutions  of  the  United  /^ates,  as  subjects  of  Instruo- 
tion  in  Common  Schools. 

Presented  to  the  American  Lyceum  by  the  Hon.  Theodore 

Frelinghuysen. 

The  United  States  are  engaged  in  a  political  experiment,  that 
is  the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  human  society.  Their  career 
commenced  and  had  been  urged  forward  under  the  impulse  of  free 
opinions,  uncontrolled  by  any  power,  but  the  influence  of  public 
sentiment. 

It  was  not  the  imposition  of  an  odious  tax  alone,  that  roused  up 
the  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution  :  its  causes  lay  deeper  and 
sprung  from  the  desire  for  self-government,  naturally  awakened  in 
our  forefathers,  by  the  distant  location  of  the  colonies,  and  their  col- 
lisions with  the  pretensions  of  arbitrary  power. 

Such  manly  spirits,  as  encountered  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
colonizing  this  new  world,  were  not  the  materials  of  which  to  foim 
systems  of  oppression.  The  freedom  of  the  mind  first  led  them  to 
these  forbidding  and  inhospitable  shores.  They  dreaded  less  the 
haunts  of  savage  men,  than  the  despotism  which  invaded  the  rights 
of  conscience.  The  founders  of  a  great  republic,  that  was  to  be- 
come the  abode  of  freemen  and  the  asylum  for  the  oppressed,  could 
not  have  been  better  disciplined,  for  such  eminent  service,  than 
were  the  early  fathers  of  our  country.  They  were  learners  in  a 
stem  and  rigorous  school,  that  brought  into  action  the  firmest  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature.  Personal  fortitude,  the  love  of  country,  the 
value  of  well  regulated  liberty,  and  the  just  rights  of  every  member, 
were  virtues  and  doctrines,  that  here  sprung  up  in  a  congenial  soil. 
In  no  one  branch  of  our  political  history,  is  the  benignity  of  Provi- 
dence more  illustrious,  than  in  the  propitious  circumstances,  under 
which  the  foundations  of  American  liberty  were  laid.  The  noble 
construction  seemed  to  need  just  such  men ;  and  that  they  should 
be  animated  and  sustained  by  just  such  sentiments.  And  who  can 
repress  the  emotions  of  gratitude  to  the  blessed  (i iver  of  every  good, 
as  he  surveys  the  systems  of  government,  that  in  so  short  a  period 
have  grown  up  to  dimensions,  broad  as  the  wants  and  claims  of  the 
whole  range  of  social  existence. 

To  the  study  of  political  institutions  established  under  these  aus- 
pices, the  youth  of  the  United  States  are  invited.  The  science  of 
all  government,  and  of  ours  especially,  spreads  over  a  vast  surface. 
It  extends  to  the  entire  history  of  our  manners,  modes  of  thinking, 
dispositions  and  pursuits.     All  these  help  to  give  consistence  and 
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character  to  the  forms  of  political  society.  Therefore,  fully  to  uo- 
derstuiirl  thcin,  wo  must  trace  up  our  institutions  to  their  sources  — 
Vfr  riiu.st  return  to  every  portion  of  our  history,  that  has  shed  any 
influence  over  the  character  of  our  communities. 

And  h(;re  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  ever  wakeful  curiosity  of 
youth  —  liero  is  food  for  the  strongest  intellect,  and  a  scope  for 
niveHti^ntion  that  will  employ  and  expand  its  most  exalted  powers. 
For  however  we  may  reason  with  metaphysical  abstractions,  with 
UM,  it  is  a  practical  truth,  that  our  government  was  not  of  arbitrary 
adoption,  hut  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  principles  long  and 
deeply  cherished. 

To  introduce  into  our  academies  and  colleges  the  study  of  our 
civil  institutions,  will  engage  our  youth  in  the  study  of  man  under 
the*  most  happy  ciirumstunces ;  and  for  a  period  the  most  eventful, 
that  has  ever  revolved.     The  last  hundred  years  will  stand  out 
thmugh  all  the  line  of  coming  centuries,  as  a  new  era  in  the  moral 
and  political  condition  of  mankind.      They  have  witnessed  greater 
rtn-olntions  in  government,  and  more  eventful  changes  in  the  opinions 
of  men  than  can  find  a  parallel  in  all  past  time.     Not  only  have 
tiio  rights  of  men  been  vindicated,  and  the  rod  of  the  oppressor 
broken,  but  the  nund  has  been  delivered  from  bondage.     The  soul 
1ms  indeed,  *  g^^ne  abroad  in  her  own  majesty,'  asserted  her  claims 
and  tiaxnvn  otf  an  ignominious  subjection.     She  has  set  out  from 
a  now  starting  point,  and  for  a  nobler  goal.     All  this  and  more,  the 
last  century  lias  developed.     All  this  and  more  will  become  the 
delightful  liiemo  for  the  student  who  would  acquire  just  notions  of 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions.     It  is  cot  then 
inoi\'  (H)litios,  but  philosi^phy  in  her  bn^adest  relations  and  aspects, 
tlmt  invites  his  researvhes.     No  pursuit  of  literature  could  be  luons 
iHondIv  to  the  cidlivation  of  the  maulv  virtues.     It  exhibits  nsanv 
ivaciioal  and  illustrious  connneniaries,  that  will  powerfully  persuade 
iHir  youth  into  the  )^ths  of  tnie  hoiK>r.  awaken  in  them   the  do- 
bU^t  sentiments,  and  qualitV  t item  for  the  hi^h  duties  of  ciJiiciaUuDg 
and  dotendinc  those  Jireai  bulwarks  of  human  freed :»m. 

Ti)o  im|vrianco  of  central  ecuoaiion  is  now  feit  by  i:;e  Aruerjoan 
jHvp:o,  \\itii  svMr.ctirini:  like  adeO|Ua(e  conviciJoc.  Bu:  ih^nf  exists 
auKv^i:  us  a  roprvvioii  to  our  lUikx^.al  lasie,  thai  shocli  c^  rrrci.'ilr 
CvvnvaN^.  It  is  ^siui!  I  c^*!  i:"^  i^:o  mp^r-iVjtc  Taii;;y  ci  pr^ijrjz^ 
iIh^  ivisu^n  of  aVi  o;:;er  oou:v.::cs,  ixveni:r.eiiis  ir.c  uj::e«  :^^  ocr  .xm. 
\V;;h  all  Kx:r  Aiv.orvjir,  Iwis;  ace  j^n^iesjsicGs, ::  i>  sc'.l  ^x:  ir.-e  c« 
W5^  ;:ut  A:*\t:;:ri:  Jorc  ir.  wrc-ihr^r  i:  Se  hL^orv,  rvxLcjw  cc  r' 

M*1^,  o:*  uvr.*.  inow  rjhxv,  iac  inf  rcvci  ic  krjc-ar  ixt?.  c£  AJe.\3a^» 
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der  and  Leonidas,  Cicero,  Alfred  and  Chatham,  than  of  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  Ames  and  Henry.  Let  us  eradicate  these  un- 
worthy predilections :  and  if  we  do  indeed  love  our  country,  let  us 
love  and  cherish  the  names  and  the  history,  which  constitute  so  much 
of  its  glory. 

But  there  are  reasons  of  a  more  specific  and  not  less  urgent  char- 
acter, that  require  the  early  instruction  of  our  youth  in  the  political 
institutions  of  the  United  States.  We  have  adopted  as  a  cardinal 
principle  of  our  government,  the  doctrine,  that  all  political  power 
flows  from  the  people ;  that  the  only  sovereignty  known  to  Amer- 
ican constitutions  ahides  with  them ;  and  that  these  constitutions 
are  the  modes  by  which  the  functions  of  government  are  exercised 
according  to  the  popular  will.  We  should  not  think  it  wonderful, 
that  the  politicians  of  the  old  world  declaimed  so  loudly  against  our 
systems,  when  they  perceived  them  to  rest  on  foundations,  that  to 
them  must  have  seemed  less  stable  than  a  wave  of  the  sea.  For 
they  had  never  given  the  mind  fair  scope  ;  ihey  had  mystified  the 
science  of  govemment,  treated  the  people  as  fit  only  to  be  ruled,  and 
adapted  their  whole  economy  to  such  an  estimate  of  their  subjects. 
No  marvel  then,  that  they  should  be  startled  at  our  political  career, 
as  bold  as  it  was  singular,  which  entrusted  the  people  with  the  con- 
servation of  their  own  rights.  And  thus  far  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  worthy  of  the  charge.  The  confidence  reposed 
in  them  has  been  elevating  in  its  influence ;  the  people  have  felt 
the  duty  of  self-government,  and  risen  up  to  the  high  responsibilities 
of  their  condition.  But  let  not  our  admiration  at  the  triumphant 
vindication  of  free  principles,  betray  us  into  fatal  misconceptions  of 
the  true  causes  of  our  success.  These,  the  student  will  find  written 
as  with  a  sunbeam  on  every  page  of  our  history.  Whoever  faith- 
fully consults  its  records,  will  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  American  community  imparted  all 
that  energy  and  wisdom  to  their  political  systems,  which  have  here- 
tofore so  happily  sustained  their  claims  to  universal  confidence  and 
esteem.  If  the  whole  scheme  of  government  —  if  the  rectitude 
and  vigor  of  its  administration  —  if  the  purity  of  its  purposes  and 
the  faithfulness  of  their  execution,  depend  upon  the  popular  will, 
then  it  is  a  corollary,  as  certain  as  any  mathematical  deduction,  that 
to  attain  or  perpetuate  such  noble  ends,  this  fountain  and  treasury  of 
political  power  must  itself  be  enlightened  and  pure.  The  people 
must  be  taught  to  understand  their  rights,  duties  and  powers,  as 
their  forms  of  government  develope  and  explain,  them  —  and  by 
every  effort  of  the  most  anxious  patriotism,  must  be  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  an  elevated  and  pure  morality.  Which  would  be  most 
needed  in  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  —  the  virtue  or  intelli- 
gence of  the  community  —  might  be  made  a  matter  for  curious 
speculation.     For  although  in  the  just  estimates  of  a  rational  and 
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immortal  being,  virtue  can  sufier  no  disasters,  for  which  its  consola- 
tions would  not  be  an  adequate  support,  yet  as  a  merely  political 
calculation,  in  view  of  the  fair  seeming  artifices  of  the  demagogue 
and  the  confiding  proneness  of  simple  hearted  honesty,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  best  stale  of  morals  could  long  sustain  a 
system  of  free  government  among  a  people  tiiai  were  ignorant  of 
its  nature  and  principles. 

Then,  as  we  hear  much  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  let  them 
be  instructed  in  those  ri;;hts.  Let  every  school-boy  be  taught  the 
great  and  yet  simple  principles  of  the  federal  constitution.  Let  h:ni 
con  over  the  stories  of  American  liberty,  in  all  its  early  struzgles 
and  later  triumphs.  I^t  him  be  pointed  to  the  bright  periods  of 
the  Revolution  and  his  heart  be  wanned  into  enthusiasm,  as  the  con- 
stellation of  its  worthies  rises  to  his  vision.  Ijei  him  study  the  fame 
of  our  Washington,  and  learn  wherefore  its  broad  dimensions  now 
fill  both  the  hemispheres.  Thus  initiated,  let  him  study  ilceply  and 
thoroughly  the  grave  systems  of  civil  polity,  that  v^ere  formc-d  by 
patriots  of  such  training,  and  liiat  came  up  in  the  progress  of  such 
events.  And  we  may  hope  to  inspire  our  youth  with  t!:e  sacred 
fen'ors  of  enlightened,  and,  I  will  add,  American  patriotism.  For 
the  untold  value  of  the  principle  is  treasured  up  in  this.  It  is  in 
the  origin  of  our  institutions  ;  the  place  where,  and  the  time  when, 
the  altar  of  liberty  was  erected,  and  its  fires  lighted.  It  is  because 
the  temple  was  reared  here,  far  from  the  corruptions  of  the  old 
world,  ti'.at  its  pillars  are  so  stable  and  so  firm. 

If  these  brief  hints  have  any  measure  of  tnith,  then  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  *  tiie  Constitution  and  political  institutions  of 
the  fnited  Suites,  should  be  made  subjects  of  education  in  our 
common  schools,  academies  and  colleges.' 

In  the  histories  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  revolution,  and  in  the 
life  of  Washington  prepared  by  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, the  student  will  find  rich  stores  of  information,  to  prepare  |iis 
mind  for  the  graver  studies  of  our  state  and  federal  constitutions. 
In  this  latter  pursuit,  he  will  be  furnished  with  a  help  in  the  num- 
bers of  *  The  Federalist,'  of  which  any  era  of  Roman,  or  Grecian 
literature  might  have  been  proud.  The  exposition  and  defence  of 
llie  Constitution  of  the  L^nited  States  contained  in  this  work,  in  the 
purity  of  its  style  and  sentiments,  in  the  profound  sagacity  of  its 
illustrations  and  the  conclusiveness  of  its  arguments,  is  unsurpassed 
by  the  political  disquisitions  of  any  age.  It  confirms  the  truth  of  a 
remark  often  made  in  relation  to  the  actors  in  the  scenes  of  our  Revo- 
lution ;  that  no  people  or  limes  were  ever  blessed  with  men  better 
fitted  for  the  great  occasion's  to  which  they  were  called.  Whether 
we  look  into  their  writings,  or  regard  their  deeds,  we  discover  all 
that  vigor  of  thought,  and  firmness  of  purpose,  with  all  that  gene- 
rous self-sacrificing  spirit  for  the  common  good,  that  qualified  them 
for  the  splendid  services,  that  have  filled  the  measure  of  their  fame. 
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*  The  Federalist '  exhibits  in  strong  lights,  not  only  the  deep  re- 
search of  its  authors,  but  the  value  of  that  sound  common  sense, 
the  same  in  all  times,  that  could  appropriate  the  lessons  of  history 
and  experience,  and  beneficially  and  wisely  apply  them  in  the  mo- 
mentous labors  of  creating  a  system,  unlike  all  former  political 
models,  and  yet  involving  principles,  that  had  to  some  extent  been 
developed  by  each. 


Art.  VII.  —  On  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 

[At  the  Literary  Convention  held  in  New  York  in  October,  1830,  the  questioD 
was  proposed  as  a  suhjcct  of  discussion  for  the  next  year,  whether  *  the  Bible 
should  he  studied  as  a  classic  in  the  institutions  of  a  Christian  community.'  It  was 
understood  to  refer  to  the  claims  of  (he  Scripture  to  a  place  in  our  course  of  educa- 
tion as  a  part  of  our  literature,  and  to  exclude  all  reference  to  theological  in- 
struction or  to  the  method?  in  which  it  should  be  studied.  — A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  report  upon  it,  at  the  next  convention,  consisting  of  the 
Editor  of  this  work.  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  and  Professor  Robinson  of  Andover.  ~- 
Tlie  state  of  Professor  Robinson's  health  preventing  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
the  following:  report  was  presented  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Committee, 
to  the  Convention  of  1831,  and  unanimously  approved;  and  a  second  Committee 
appointed  to  report  to  the  next  Convention,  on  the  best  method  of  pursuing  this 
study.] 

Report  of  a  Committee  on  *  The  propriety  of  studying  the  Bible  in 
the  Institutions  of  a  Christian  Country, 

Presented  to  the  Literary  Convention  at  New  York,  Oct.  1831. 

statement  of  the  question. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  is  pronounced  by  the 
prescription  of  centuries  to  be  the  only  road  to  sound  learning,  and 
thorough  intellectual  cultivation.  That  the  investigation  of  foreign 
languages  is  admirably  adapted  to  form  a  course  of  practical  logic, 
to  train  the  mind  to  philological  and  moral  reasoning,  and  to  furnish  it 
with  a  rich  store  of  thought  and  expression,  your  Committee  are  fully 
satisfied.  They  know  not  that  any  languages  better  deserve  to  be 
studied  for  these  purjwses,  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  whose  perfect 
and  philosophical  cx)nst ruction,  antiquity  has  made  unchangeable. 
They  are  also  indispensable  to  every  man  who  designs  to  attain  emi- 
nence in  any  of  the  learned  professions  ;  and  are  the  only  medium 
of  access  to  the  treasures  of  sacred  literature.  They  conceive,  how- 
ever, whatever  may  be  the  decision  on  the  comparative  value  of  these 
studies,  the  question  before  the  Convention  does  not  involve,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  the  abandonment  of  the  classics  of  Greece  and 
Rome  The  only  inquiry  is,  whether  more  is  not  necessary-— 
whether  the  sacred  classics  ought  not  to  be  added  to  the  profane,  in 
order  to  complete  the  circle  of  knowledge  which  is  designed  to  make 
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men  who  shall  be  the  pillars  of  the  state,  the  ornaments  of  society        ' 
and  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

They  &ee  that  Homer,  and  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Demosthenes,  and 
Sallust,  and  Xcnophon,  are  placed  in  the  rank  of  classical  authors  ; 
that  similar  authority  and  honor  arc  conceded  in  our  public  institu- 
tions to  Locke,  and  Paley,  and  Priestly,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown,  and 
Tytler,  so  far  as  even  to  make  them  subjects  of  study  ;  and  that  Pope 
and  Milton,  Johnson  and  Addison,  Hume  and  Gibbon,  are  spokea 
of  under  the  same  title. 

The  topic  before  us  involves  the  question,  whether  the  works  of 
Moses  and  Daniel,  of  David  and  Isaiah  and  Solomon,  of  Matthew, 
and  Lulcc,  and  Paul,  shall  rank  with  those  which  bear  the  celebrated 
names  we  have  mentioned  —  whethei  the  Bible,  which  includes 
these,  and  a  variety  of  works  of  similar  character,  whose  authority 
is  more  generally  revered  and  appealed  to,  among  enlightened  nations, 
than  that  of  any  other  book  in  existence,  and  which  is  regarded  as 
the  standard  of  truth  and  duty,  by  the  majority  in  every  Christian 
country,  has  cqtiol  claims  to  the  time  and  efforts  of  those  who  wish 
to  acquire  a  truly  liberal,  and  universal  education.  It  was  designed 
by  those  who  moved  the  consideration  of  this  subject  to  refer  to  such 
a  course  of  study,  as  shall  make  our  youth  thoroughly  acquainted 
u*ith  the  cotittnts  of  the  Bible;  and  also  to  present  the  inquiry,  how 
far  the  original  languages  and  literature  of  this  sacred  volume  should 
form  a  subject  of  instruction  in  our  higher  institutions. 

Nor  does  the  topic  before  the  Convention,  in  the  view  of  those  who 
proposed  it,  or  of  the  Committee,  relate  to  religious  instruction  or  to 
the  inculcation  and  application  of  any  system  of  riligian.  —  Many 
of  our  schools  and  literarv  institutions  alreadv  have  a  course  of  reliff- 
ious  instruction  :  others  have  none ;  and  only  one  is  known  to  the 
Committee,  in  which  a  complete  course  of  biblical  instruction  is  pur- 
sued, comprising  the  study  of  the  contents  and  the  liter'atHre  of  the  Bi- 
ble. The  question  is,  whether,  aside  from  the  doctrines  it  teaches,  the 
Bible  has  any  claims  to  be  received  as  a  subject  of  study  in  institutions 
of  lK»th  characters,  as  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  world,  as  an  appropriate  branch  of  instruction  for  youth,  on 
account  of  its  intellectual  and  moral  influence. 

The  ground  on  which  any  work  is  received  as  a  classic,  worthy  of 
haviuii  its  contents  examined  and  its  literature  investi^rated.  mav  be 
comprised  in  the  tollowinjr : 

I.  The  imjx^riance  of  the  subject. 

II.  The  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  work  itself. 

HI.  Its  permanent  and  universal  character  in  distinction  from  what 
is  of  a  lomjx^rary.  local,  or  party  character. 

IV.  The  n?puiation  of  i:s  author,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  re- 
ceived and  rekTred  to. 

V.  Its  usefulness  in  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

VI.  lis  clovai-Hl  i}ictorical  characttr,  and  its  favorable  iuliuence  on 
the  taste  and  >t\!o. 

VII.  Its  ha^^i\v  moral  and  social  influence. 

VIII.  Its  application  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  a^  and 
countrr. 
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IX.  Its  practical  value  in  after  life. 

Some  works  are  adopted  as  classics,  which  have  only'one  or  two  of 
these  characteristics.  An  ordinary  irork\  possessed  of  all  of  ihcm^ 
would  be  considered  indispensable  to  a  liberal  education.  Such  a 
work  the  Bible  has  been  pronounced  to  be,  by  some  of  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  men,  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  and  periods  ;  and 
such  we  believe  it  must  be  regarded  by  every  one  who  will  examine  it 
by  these  tests. 

GENERAL    CHARACTER    OF    THE    BIBLE. 

I.  The  subjects  of  the  Bible  are  highly  important.  It  contains 
the  only  history  of  the  formation  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  origin  of 
man,  which  bears  even  a  resemblance  to  truth,  in  the  opinion  of  en- 
lightened nations ;  or  which  corresponds  in  any  degree,  with  those  per- 
manent records  of  the  creation  which  geology  has  discovered.  It  is 
the  only  original  record  of  the  early  history  of  mankind,  of  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  the  foundation  of  Christianity  ;  and  in  this 
character,  its  authority  is  at  least  as  fully  and  as  generally  admitted 
as  that  of  Tacitus,  and  Xenophon,  and  Hume.  It  contains  the 
only  system  of  religion,  the  only  code  of  morals  which  most  of  the 
enlightened  men  of  civilized  countries  have  regarded  as  pure  and 
perfect ;  the  system  which  prevails  in  our  own  country,  and  in  all 
civilized  nations.  Were  the  Koran,  or  the  Shaster,  the  only  book 
professing  to  treat  on  these  subjects,  which  thus  received  the  general 
sanction  of  enlightened  men,  would  it  not  deserve  as  much  attention 
as  a  received  work  on  science,  or  a  generally  acknowledged  standard 
of  eloquence  ?* 

II.  In  regard  io  i\i%  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  work,  as  a 
production  of  former  ages,  and  a  record  or  an  exhibition  of  their 
character,  the  Bible  is  sustained  by  evidence  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  work  of  antiquity,  aside  from  any  question  of  its  inspiration. 
Its  reception  by  a  whole  nation  —  the  care  with  which  its  purity  has 
been  preserved,  and  the  multiplication  of  its  copies  —  its  correspond- 
ence with  other  authentic  works  and  general  history,  and  the  records  of 
Creation  which  the  earth  itself  contains  —  all  furnish  better  evidence 
of  its  authenticity  f  than  belongs  to  any  other  classic  of  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

III.  The  Bible  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  permanent  and  universal 
character ^  in  distinction  from  what  is  of  a  temporary,  local,  or  party 
character. 

It  is  the  book  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations,  adapted  to  every  state 

"  On  this  subject  Professor  Stuart  remarks  with  great  force,  in  a  document 
to  which  lie  refers  the  Committee.  *  If  antiquity  be  an  object  of  research  for  a  man 
ot  liberal  education,  where  i-*  the  book  as  ancient  or  as  authentic  as  the  Bible  ?  If 
the  history  of  countries  which  were  the  incunabula  geniis  humana,  (the  cradles 
of  the  human  race)  i«  a  proper  and  important  subject  of  inquiry,  where  is  this  to 
be  found,  except  in  the  Bible  ?  The  incongruous, —  not  to  say  contemptible,  fables 
of  heathen  authors,  in  repjard  to  this  deeply  interestincj  subject,  are  not  even  to 
be  named  when  compared  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.* 
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of  society,  to  every  form  of  government,  to  every  period  of  the 
world,  and  we  may  add  to  every  period  of  life,  from  infancy  to  old 
ago.  It  affords  ample  and  intelligible  instruction  to  the  most  igno- 
rant, and  a  boundless  field  of  research  to  the  most  learned. 

IV.  But  what  are  the  claims  of  the  Bible  in  reference  to  the  char^ 
actcr  of  its  authorSf  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  received  I  Its 
writers  were  men  of  distinguished  talents  and  excellence,  often 
the  only  writers  of  the  day  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  authority  of  no  other  is  more  extensively  acknowledged  or  more 
hisfhlv  revered.  In  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  received,  the 
Bible  is  unrivalled,  so  far  as  the  literature  of  civilized  nations  is 
concerned  ;  and  is  rapidly  extending  itself  over  all  nations.  It 
is  the  avowed  standard  of  truth  and  duty  in  all  Christian  coun- 
tries. 

With  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  world  its  authority  is  placed 
beyond  dispute  by  the  belief  that  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
Divine  Inspiralioyi.  It  is  perpetually  appealed  to,  by  the  Poet,  and 
the  Orator  and  the  St<itesman,  as  well  as  the  Divine,  as  a  rich  treasure 
of  truth  and  of  wisdom,  of  thought  and  of  imagery. 

If  it  be  disreputable  for  a  well  educated  Englishmen  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  life  and  works  of  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Johnson, 
how  much  more  to  the  well  educated  member  of  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, not  to  be  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  Isaiah,  and 
Paul,  and  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  ? 
•  V.  In  reijard  to  intellectual  development ^  if  to  call  forth  every  faculty 
of  the  mind  upon  the  most  elevated  and  important  subjects,  and  in 
the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  lansjuajie,  be  the  qualities  which  ren- 
der a  work  suitable  for  this  object,  the  Bible  has  no  rival. 

A  mere  comparison  of  the  intellectual  elevation  of  those  nations  to 
whom  the  Bible  is  known,  with  the  ignorance  and  superstition,  and 
narrowness  of  mind  which  characterize  all  to  whom  it  is  unknown, 
will  show  that  this  inference  is  not  founded  in  theory  only.  If  this 
dilTerence  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  science,  and  if  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  progress  of  science  has  been  connected  with  that  of 
the  Bible,  we  shall  avoid  all  possibility  of  error  on  this  subject,  by 
observinir  the  intellectual  influence  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  frozen 
Esquimaux  and  the  degraded  Hottentot,  on  the  natives  of  our  own 
forests,  and  the  laborers  of  our  own  land  :  whose  elevation  of  thought 
and  languasre  under  the  instruction  of  this  single  book,  would  often  do 
honor  to  the  well  educated  scholar.  If  we  place  the  Bible  on  the 
ground  of  a  classic,  and  attend  to  its  literature  and  antiqaiiies.  and 
thesrreat  principlesof  interpretation  appropriate  to  it,  as  we  do  to  those 
of  the  classics,  we  are  presented  with  a  boundless  tield  of  investiga- 
tion which  from  the  nature  of  its  subjects,  must  be  far  more  ennobling 
and  expanding  in  its  influence  on  the  mind,  than  any  other  branch  of 
literature.* 

•On  lbs  poin:  Protestor  Siuari  observe*.  •  An  arquaintaince  wiih  ;b*  he?p* 
neco>-.iry  lo  a  proper  study  of  the  oriciii:»l  ^cripturf*,  inu"«t  sivitly  erJ»T>f  the 
circle  of  any  luAn's  acqiiiintaiice  with  literature.  e<i>eci»lly  with  jiKien?  hi**  >ry. 
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VI.  With  regard  to  its  rhetorical  character,  and  its  influence  on  the 
imagination  and  taste,  the  opinions  of  Rousseau,  Fenelon,  Jones, 
Ix>wth,  and  a  multitude  of  other  distinguished  men,  assign  it  the 
highest  rank.  On  this  subject  we  have  the  strongest  testimony  in 
the  language  of  Sir  William  Jones,  *  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
civilians  and  masterly  scholars  of  any  age  or  country,  whose  profession 
was  that  of  civil  law,  who  had  all  the  treasures  of  the  East  and  West 
at  his  command,  and  who  opened  and  examined  them  all.' 

After  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  twentyeight 
languages,  this  great  man  observes  ; 

*  /  have  carefully  and  regularly  perused  the  Scriptures,  and  am  of 
opinion,  that  this  volume  independently  of  its  divine  origin  con* 
tains  more  true  sublimity^  more  erquisite  brauty,  purer  morality,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains,  both  of  poetry,  and  of  eloquence, 
than  could  be  collected  within  the  same  compass,  from  all  other  books 
fphich  iccre  ever  composed,  in  any  age  or  in  any  idiom.* 

Rousseau  could  not  but  say  :  *  The  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  strikes 
me  with  astonishment.  Never  was  the  most  profound  wisdom,  ex- 
pressed with  so  much  energy  or  simplicity.' 

Fenelon  observes,  in  comparing  it  with  those  standards  of  excel- 
lence, the  classic  authors  ;  *  'I'he  Scripture  surpasses  the  most  ancient 
Greek  authors  vastly,  in  naked  simplicity,  loveliness,  and  grandeur. 
Homer  himself  never  reached  the  sublimity  of  Moses'  songs,  or 
equalled  L<aiah  in  describing  the  majesty  of  God.  Never  did  any 
ode,  either  Greek  or  Latin,  come  up  to  the  loftiness  of  the  psalms. 
In  all  its  diversified  compositions,  every  part  bears  the  peculiar  char- 
acter that  becomes  it.'  The  history,  the  particular  detail  of  laws, 
the  descriptions,  the  vehement  and  pathetic  passages,  the  miracles  and 
prophecies,  the  moral  discourses  — in  all  these  appears  a  natural  and 
beautiful  variety.  In  short,  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between 
the  heathen  poets  and  the  prophets,  as  there  is  between  a  false  en- 
thusiasm and  the  true. 

VII.  In  regard  to  the  influence  it  is  fitted  to  exert  on  the  moral  char^ 
acter  and  social  state  of  man,  the  testimony  of  history,  and  of  modern 
experience,  unite  in  proving  the  Bible,  preeminent.  We  need  only 
compare  the  nations  who  receive  and  read  the  Bible,  with  those  who 
reject  it,  or  are  shut  out  from  its  use,  and  we  shall  find  in  this,  the 
scale  of  moral  development,  of  social  improvement  and  refinement. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  contain  the  purest,  and  most  rational  system 
of  religion  and  code  of  morals,  presented  in  the  most  sublime  and  im- 
pressive manner  ;  and  the  brightest  examples  and  highest  motives  to 
stimulate  to  moral  excellence.  Its  influence  has  been  such  as  we  should 
expect  from  its  character.     To  enumerate  its  actual  effects,  would  be 

^copjraphy,  chronology,  and  antiquities  at  larcc.  T!ie  history,  manners,  customs, 
l.i\vs.  climate,  soil,  pioduclione,  &.c,  &c,  of  hII  hither  Asia,  of  80uthern  Europe, 
and  northern  Africa,  (by  way  of  eminence  the  ancient  worhf)  ore  all  involved  in 
the  cxegctical  study  of  the  original  Scriptures.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
engage  in  such  a  round  of  study,  without  enlarging  his  mind  and  expanding  his 
views,  as  well  as  greatly  increasing  his  knowledge.' 
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to  give  a  hi:«tory  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  2000  years  to  anieliori* 
ate  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  It  was  the  influence  of  the  Bible  that 
first  established  asylums  for  the  poor,  and  hospitals  for  the  diseased. 
It  was  this  which  released  the  prisoner  of  war  from  the  chains  of 
slavery.  It  was  this,  that  enjoined  upon  the  inhabitants  of  different 
countries  the  common  law  of  mutual  kindness;  which  abolished  that 
tremendous  statute,  enacted  by  human  passions  — '  Thoo  shalt  lore 
thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy  * —  and  made  the  victor  in  modern 
warfare,  the  guardian  and  physician  of  the  vanquished.  It  is  the  only 
basis  on  which  our  present  state  of  society  rests  —  the  only  autboritr 
which  assigns  to  woman  her  proper  station  and  influence,  and  elevates 
her  from  the  rank  of  a  slave  to  man,  to  be  his  companion,  and  to  exert 
her  softening  and  refining  influence  on  the  social  relations.  It  is  the 
only  code  which  forbids  revenge  ;  which  extends  the  law  of  kindness 
and  forgiveness  and  beneficence  to  all  individual:^,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  thus  establishes  the  onlv  sure  foundation  for  the 
courtesies  of  life. 

Wherever  we  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  legitimate  effects, 
either  on  individuals  or  nations,  we  find  it  uniformly  favorable  to 
humanity  and  virtue.  Among  us,  how  oflen  has  the  drunkard  become 
temperate,  and  the  fraudulent,  honest,  and  the  cruel,  been  subdued  to 
kindness.  Its  influence  is  daily  seen  in  our  prisons,  in  soflening  and 
reforming  even  the  hardened  criminal.  But  it  has  changed  the  char- 
acter of  nations.  It  abolished  the  bloody  rites  of  Diana :  and  threw 
down  the  polluted  temples  of  Venus  ;  and  terminated  forever  the  bar- 
barous spectacles  of  Rome ;  and  destroyed  the  blood-stained  altars 
of  the  Druids.  Within  the  recollection  of  this  generation,  and  under 
our  own  observation,  it  has  abolished  the  sacrifice  of  parents  and  the 
murder  of  children,  among  savage  tribes,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  has  banished  in  more  than  one  nation 
the  horrid  feast  of  human  flesh ;  it  has  begun  to  rescue  the  Hindoo 
infant  from  the  Ganges,  and  the  Hindoo  widow  from  the  funeral  pile  ; 
and  the  temples  of  pollution  and  blood  which  still  deform  that  fair 
portion  of  the  world,  are  tottering  to  their  fall  before  the  influence  of 
the  Bible. 

ADAPTATIO.V    OF    THE    BIBLE    TO    OUR    CIRCUMSTANCES. 

VIII.  But  what  is  the  importance  and  authority  of  the  Bible  in 
reference  to  our  own  pendiar  circumstances  ? 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  nation  as  a  book  of  the  highest  author- 
ity. It  is  appealed  to  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  our  oaths  of  office. 
The  day  which  it  consecrates  is  acknowledged  by  a  cessation  of  all 
public  and  private  business  ;  and  gross  and  open  contempt  of  the 
truths  and  worship  it  inculcates,  are  punished,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, by  our  laws.  It  is  thus  admitted  by  the  majority  of  our  nation, 
as  the  standard  of  truth  and  right,  and  the  object  of  peculiar  rever- 
ence. How  can  we  ascertain  whether  it  merits  this  character  and 
this  reverence,  without  a  thorough  study  of  its  contents ;  how  can  we 
otherwise  act  with  intelligence  as  freemen,  in  deciding  whether  thift 
preeminence  shall  be  confirmed  or  abolished? 
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But  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  Bible  furnishes  the  onlt/  permanent 
basis  for  a  just  government,  in  asserting  the  Supreme  Authority  of  a 
Perfect  Ruler,  whose  laws  are  formed  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  execu- 
ted by  Infinite  Power.  It  is  the  only  book  of  universal  authority  which 
contains  the  charter  of  the  subject's  rights, — which  prescribes  the  lim- 
its of  the  ruler's  power  —  which  dares  to  give  law  to  the  legislator,  and 
denounces  penalties  against  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth.  It  presents 
a  King  who  is  above  all  kings ;  and  a  law  which  is  paramount  to 
every  other  law.  It  appoints  a  tribunal  of  appeal  to  which  the  high- 
est magistrate  may  be  summoned  ;  where  power  cannot  overawe  right, 
nor  fraud  pervert  justice ;  and  where  the  unjust  judgment  of  the  op- 
pressor, will  bo  brought  upon  his  own  head.  It  declares  that  God 
*  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;'  and  thus  puts 
to  silence  the  sophisms  of  philosophy,  the  false  reasoning  of  national 
prejudice,  and  the  proud  demands  of  power,  which  would  conquer 
and  oppress  men  because  they  belong  to  another  and  a  feebler  nation; 
and  which,  like  ancient  Rome,  classes  under  one  common,  reproach- 
ful epithet  of  barbarians,  all  who  live  upon  a  different  spot  of  earth, 
or  under  another  sky. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  nations  will  show  us  that  this  is  not  mere 
theory.  The  records  of  modern  times  do  not  present  us  with  a  sin- 
gle country  blest  with  free  institutions,  on  whose  permanency  and 
happy  influence  we  can  now  rely,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
is  not  exerted.  In  proportion  as  that  has  been  wanting,  the  spirit  of 
despotism  has  maintained  its  sway,  and  ignorance,  and  apathy,  and 
slavery,  have  been  the  portion  of  the  people.  A  single  glance  at  the 
present  condition  of  the  nations  of  Europe  will  verify  this  remark ; 
and  it  is  written  in  letters  of  liglit  upon  the  countries  of  this  conti- 
nent. Nearly  all  have  asserted  and  won  their  independence.  Within 
our  borders,  the  Bible  has  been  the  text  book  for  moral  and  political 
philosophy,  and  all  has  been  peace,  and  security,  and  prosperity. 
Beyond  the  Mexican  boundary,  the  Bible  is  an  unknown,  or  prohib- 
ited book.  The  struggle  for  freedom  has  frequently  produced  a  hundred 
tyrants  in  place  of  one  ;  and  property,  liberty,  and  life,  were  for  many 
years  less  secure  tlian  in  most  of  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe. 
What  but  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  the  Bible  has  secured  us 
from  the  same  results?  What  else  can  sustain  posterity,  in  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  future  Cxsars,  or  the  outrages  of  lawless  mobs, 
which  human  ambition  and  human  passion  may  yet  aim  against  our 
rights  and  liberties,  unless  we  shall  prove  a  happy  exception  to  all 
the  calculations  of  the  politician,  and  all  the  examples  of  history. 

PRACTICAL   VALUE   OF   THE    BIBLE. 

IX.  If  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  studied  as  a  classic,  be  tested 
by  its  prcLctical  value  in  after  life,  the  question  will  be  at  once  de- 
cided. 

Your  Committee  have  no  sympathy  with  that  narrow  system  of 
education,  which  would  estimate  the  value  of  a  study,  solefy  by  its 
immediate  effects,  or  by  its  direct  application  to  the  affairs  of  life,  or 
above  all,  by  the  amount  of  coin  it  will  enable  us  to  produce.    Nox 
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do  tlipy  belie  re,  that  studies  which  have  no  immediate  bearing  on 
practice,  should  be  abandoned  on  this  account.  Many  of  those  acqui- 
sitions of  which  wo  never  tliink  in  after  life,  have  left  their  iniluence 
behind  them  ;  and  while  they  are  no  lonsrer  visjible,  they  may  be 
traced,  like  the  food  and  exorcise  of  our  childhood,  by  tiie  viixor  thoy 
have  produced,  and  the  habits  of  activity  they  have  formed.  It  is 
ti»e  object  of  education  to  sow  the  seeds ;  and  results  like  these  are  its 
happiest  fruits.  But  in  considerinij  the  question  whether  the  study 
of  the  Bible  shall  receive  equal  attention  with  others,  your  Coinniiltec 
do  not  feel  justified  in  ouiittinjr  this  topic.  They  see,  that  whdc  in 
nil  that  relates  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  heart,  it  yields  to  no  author  —  to  no  branch  of  science  or  lite- 
rature —  in  its  influence,  it  transcends  them  all,  in  value,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  cnncerus  of  lite. 

flow  many  of  our  clissic  authors  are  never  opened,  or  rarely  refer- 
red t<»,  after  the  close  of  the  cnllegiaie  course.  How  much  of  the 
scientific  instruction  we  receive,  can  never  be  applied  in  the  cou.»-so 
of  an  ordinary  life.  Here  and  there,  a  beautifid  or  pertinent  passage, 
or  an  im|H-»rtant  principle,  occurs  at  a  time  and  place  where  they  are 
of  jrreat  value  ;  but  with  the  /«*/.<.<  ot'tkoi^e  irhn  /'tfr.^w  a  ro:irfr  of  col- 
ir^intf  sfit'ltf,  this  is  the  amount  of  their  value,  in  dirf'Ct  at>plication 
to  the  atfairs  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible,  while  it  is 
equally  useful  for  mental  and  moral  discipline,  furnishes  the  student 
with  a  store  of  truths,  and  principles  of  wisdom  and  morals,  which  are 
capable  of  application  rrcrif  dau  and  hour,  in  thi  Uh  of  cnrit  ifidiri' 
dual.  As  a  coile  of  practical  wisdom,  to  sjuide  us  amidst  the  perplex- 
ities and  dithculties  of  life,  and  guard  us  asr^inst  iliose  lenunaiions 
and  trials  which  so  often  turn  us  irom  the  path  of  sateiy,  as  a  means 
ofexcitin;r  and  niaimainin;;that  habitual  reliance  on  the  ilulcr  of  ihc 
universe  Avhich  gives  us  a  calm  but  humble  independence  of  all  that 
is  human  and  earthly,  even  in  the  midst  of  danijcr  and  diiiicuhy.  the 
Bible  surpasses  all  the  lore  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  si  p.  n  vis  alone 
and  mn'ir.iltf(i\  amid<t  all  the  claims  of  science  and  phiio«o!>iiy. 

oPiNiox  or  Tin:  coMMiTTrc  A.\i»  or  otufus. 

In  \icw  of  tlieso  ci'^n.-iticrations,  your  Comrr.ittee  ci'.inot  escape 
froTii  the  conclusion,  thnt  li'.o  Bible  has  higher  claims  than  3ny  other 
bo«>A  to  profound  aiieiiti.in  and  roiTular  study  in  our  literary  instiin- 
lion-!.  as  our  o\'  the  n^Mest  classic  which  exists  in  any  hn  j-:  i^e. 
Thev  c  :nnr.  smv^ross  the  asir^iushment  ihov  tool,  tint  Ciir--tri:j  com- 
mi;!iir:cs  do  ui^t  :i<siju  to  it  tliit  rank  am^ni:  the  s:in-.:iriis  ■■:  i.^Ta- 
turoTo  whicli  its  intrinsic  value  would  entitle  it.  asido  !r'\"i  a:i  t--.o-:i..in 
of  its  inspir-.tion.  ihnt  it  is  not  placed  amon^  those  auth-vs  w:  icb.  arc 
n:-^<i  c:ircfi:l!y  and  '.:10s:  thorou^rhlv  siuditd.  that  i:  is  n«M  r!cr:i!cJ,  at 
V :•.>!.  .">  c^-:''!itip.l  to  :■  h*>or'.l  education,  as  Horace  or  H.-v.^-r.  a* 
t\.\'o  o:  S'.r-.:-!.  'V\\-  y  nrc  s?:!l  ivore  s-i:!^risod.  xhw  t:-:s  •r\.r::«JOU 
u  ."\  i:^  I.  ^:::i;'.i:i:c  r  .I'.k.  ^li-^.ild  t.iko  placr.  ;.^  a  j:c  u  t\i-*  -.  .iiuUr 
i\-:  k'w'.k  '-A^n  ot'its  tr;c!^*s.  >^;'"»  :'  ■iir:\in  t::c  <";''»'rio::-T  .  •  •■  :>  ;-w«k. 
in  ^^.v^  r>o>t  tssoMti:.!  points.  t>  all  ih^  works  %ih:cr.  tr.ti  vr  \«  iho 
ooir;»-uions  of  our  youth  —  who  admit  that  lis  anti«TUiiy  is  uant.ul««i. 
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and  that  its  authority  is  that  of  God ;  —  who  believe  that  its  truths  are^ 
like  himself,  sublime,  and  holy,  and  pure,  and  perfect,  and  adapted 
to  all  the  moral  exigences  of  mankind,  that  it  is  the  only  perfect 
standard  of  faith,  and  code  of  morals,  the  only  permanent  charter 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  only  light  that  shines  upon  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb,  and  the  only  guide  to  '  that  bourne  from  whence 
no  traveller  returns.' 

They  are  happy  to  find,  that  in  this  opinion,  gentlemen  of  various 
religious  views  unite.  While  an  accomplished  biblical  scholar  of  our 
country,  pronounces  the  neglect  of  the  Bible  in  our  course  of  educa- 
tion an  astonishing  inconsistency,  which  admits  of  no  justification, 
one  of  his  distinguished  opponents  in  theological  views  is  equally  ex- 
plicit in  declaring  it  disgraceful  and  pernicious,  and  asserts  the 
obvious,  but  strangely  forgotten  truth,  that  '  tlic  Bible  ought  to  be 
understood  by  a  Christian  community ^  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
book* 

They  find  that  gentlemen,  whose  stations  in  public  institutions 
where  the  Bible  has  been  studied,  has  given  them  experience  on  this 
point,  are  equally  explicit  on  this  subject.  President  Carnahan  of 
Princeton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee,  observes;  *  That  such  a  course 
^f  study  as  shall  make  our  youth  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
Bible,  ought  to  be  pursued  in  our  literary  institutions,  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt.' 

President  Caldwell  of  the  University  of  N.  C.  remarks; '  I  have  ever 
viewed  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  proper  and  most  vnportant  part  of 
a  collegiate  course.  I  do  not  know  how  those  who  really  believe  it  to 
be  a  revelation  from  God,  can  consistently  think  otherwise.' 

President  Humphrey  closes  his  communication  with  saying ; '  I  can 
only  expiess  my  full  conviction,  that  we  have  hitherto  greaUy  erred, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  in  this  very  important  branch  of  educa- 
tion in  a  Christian  land,  and  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  beet  of 
all  books,  will  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  most  approved  systems  in 
our  Universities  and  Colleges.' 

President  Nott  of  Union  College,  thus  expresses  his  views  on 
this  subject.  '  If  my  opinion  will  be  of  any  use  to  you  I  give  it  most 
cheerfully,  in  favor  of  making  the  Bible  a  text  book  in  the  school,  the 
academy,  the  coUege  and  the  university.  To  say  nothing  of  its  lit- 
erature, which  in  my  judgment  is  unrivalled,  it  contains  not  only 
the  purest  system  of  morals,  but  the  soundest  maxims  of  political  ecoth 
omy  and  the  most  exact  and  comprehensive  delineations  of  human 
nature,  to  be  found  on  earth.  There  is  more  in  it  to  make  a  man 
great  as  well  as  good^  than  there  is  in  any  other  volume.  Man  can- 
not be  well  educated  without  the  Bible.  It  ought  therefore  to  bold 
the  chief  place  in  every  institution  of  learning  throughout  Christen- 
dom —  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  higher  service  that  could  be  rendered 
^o  this  republic,  than  the  bringing  about  this  desirable  result.' 

PERIOD   AND    MANNER   OF   STUDYING    THE    BIBLE. 

With  regard  to  the  period  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Bible  shall 
be  studied,  your  Committee  1^1  that  there  is  more  difficulty  in  deci- 
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ding  than  in  regard  to  the  qaestion  of  its  expediency  and  importance. 
But  they  cannot  admit  that  any  difficulties  which  may  attend  the 
attainment  of  an  object  so  essential  to  the  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion and  moral  improvement  of  our  youth,  can  render  it  less  a  duty 
to  attempt  it. 

Some  are  disposed  to  leave  the  task  exclusively  to  the  parent. 
Your  Committee  believe,  that  this  will  only  be  another  mode  of 
deciding  that  it  shall  not  be  performed.     We  are  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger of  excusing  parents  from  the  duty  of  teaching  and  enforcing  re- 
ligious truth,  by  assigning  the  duty  to  others.     But  the  same  argu- 
ment might  be  brought  with  equal  force,  against  measures,  which  those 
who  make  this  objection  consider  essential,  we  mean  against  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Christian  ministry,  and  especially  against  the  pastoral  office. 
Your  Committee  are  persuaded,  that  to  parents  and  the  ministers  of 
religion,  especially,  belongs  the  duty  of  impressing  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion  on  the  mind.     This  however  is  a  task  entirely 
distinct  from  making  them  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  as 
the  question  before  us  proposes,  and  cannot  be  well  performed  with- 
out this  previous  preparation.     But  the  truth  cannot  be  overlooked  or 
forgotten,  that  the  mass  of  parents,  either  from  choice  or  necessity, 
are  too  deeply  and  constantly  engaged  in  their  respective  occupations, 
to  give  such  an  attention  to  the  subject,  as  its  importance  demands  ; 
and  they  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  around  them,  whether  as  pa- 
rents or  as  children,  for  the  truth  of  this  remark.     If  for  reasons  of 
this  kind,  parents  think  it  indispensable  to  employ  another  individual 
to  instruct  their  children  in  a  book  so  simple  as  a  treatise  on  arith- 
metic, or  a  brief  outline  of  geography,  shall  they  deem  it  unnecessa- 
ry for  a  volume  containing  forty  distinct  books,  which  are  to  be  their 
standard  of  faith  and  code  of  morals  V 

We  are  again  told,  that  '  enough  is  already  done,  and  that  Sunday 
Schools  will  accomplish  the  work.'  These  institutions  have  indeed 
accomplished  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  ;  and  by  far  their  most 
important  effect  is  this  ;  they  have  shown  us  the  influence  which  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  exerts,  in  improving  the  character,  and  securing 
youth  from  vice,  and  the  state  from  crime.  Immense  as  the  good  is, 
however,  we  think  their  influence  is  far  less  than  it  would  be,  if  our 
youth  were  trained  to  a  familiarity  with  all  that  knowledge  which  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  Bible.  There  is  not  yet  a  generation/i///y  quali^ 
fied  to  become  teachers  in  these  schools  ;  and  your  Committee  believe 
that  there  cannot  be,  until  we  have  a  generation  who  have  received  in- 
struction on  this  subject,  proportioned  to  that  which  they  enjoy  on  other 
subjects.  We  appeal  to  the  teachers  and  visitoi's  of  Sunday  schools y 
if  there  is  not  an  obvious  need  of  more  light,  such  as  we  propose  to 
have  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  every  youth,  by  a  course  of  biblical 
study,  running  parallel  to  that  in  which  he  acquires  all  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  But  we  are  met  here  with  this  fact  as  an  objection  ; 
*  Competent  instructers  cannot  be  found.'  If  this  be  true,  it  is  sub- 
versive of  both  the  preceding  objections,  and  neither  parents  nor 
Sunday  school  teachers  can  be  considered  capable  of  this  task. 

Wo  are  prepared  to  admit  ihviifihe  number  of  instructers  in  our 
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mon  schools  qualified  to  teach  the  Bible  is  small;  and  as  we  hare  just 
observed,  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  even  our  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  neglect  to  give  the  necessary  knowledge  t  But 
if  the  very  men  that  are  employed  io  teach  and  train  the  youth  of  a 
Christian  land,  who  are  destined  hereafter  to  be  its  rulers  and 
guardians  and  religious  guides  —  if  these  men  are  so  ignorant  of  the 
Bible  that  they  cannot  safely  be  employed  in  teaching  it  or  hear- 
ing it  recited,  does  it  not  indicate  a  state  of  general  darkness  on  this 
subject,  and  an  urgent  necessity  for  new  efforts  in  relation  to  it  ? 
Still  farther,  if  we  admit  the  fact,  without  reservation,  it  will  not  at  all 
affect  the  question  of  duty  and  propriety  ;  for  if  it  be  established  as  a 
plain  obligation  devolving  on  those  to  whose  care  our  youth  are  com- 
mitted, to  provide  for  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  book  which 
contains  the  only  pure  instruction  in  moral  and  religious  truth,  the 
question  which  remains,  is  one  merely  of  the  time  and  manner  in  which . 
it  should  be  done.  That  it  must  be  gradually  done,  as  tlie  opinion  of 
the  community  and  the  state  of  schools  shall  permit,  your  Com- 
mittee believe  no  one  will  doubt  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
consider  the  necessity   more  urgent,  of  commencing  immediately. 

But  let  the  general  question  be  decided,  that  this  is  to  be  an  essen- 
tial part  of  every  course  of  study,  and  those  who  are  candidates  for 
the  office  of  teacher  will  gradually  be  induced  to  prepare  themselves 
for  this,  as  for  any  other  branch  of  instruction.  The  example  of 
our  Sunday  schools,  where  all  are  volunteers,  shows  how  soon 
a  corps  of  useful  and  comparatively  enlightened  teachers  may  be 
formed,  although  they  fall  far  short  of  the  proper  standard  ;  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  they  themselves  have  no  adequate  and  appro- 
priate means  of  instruction  within  their  reach.  The  same  reply  must 
be  made  to  the  objection,  that '  there  are  no  suitable  books  upon  the 
literature  of  the  Bible.'  The  demand,  as  in  all  other  cases,  will  pro- 
duce the  supply.  They  are  already  rapidly  increasing.  The  polluted 
mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has  its  appropriate  works  in  our 
own  language  from  the  ablest  pens,  to  illustrate  the  character  and  at- 
tributes of  its  host  of  deities. 

'  Gods,  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust, 
WJiose  attributes  were  rage,  reven^re,  and  lust.* 

Our  youth  must  pore  over  these,  for  years  of  close  and  enfeebling 
study.  Our  teachers  must  spend*  days  and  nights  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  teaching  them.  The  press  is  burdened  with  books  of 
«veryform  and  size,  to  illustrate  the  Classics,  and  History,  and  Geog- 
raphy, and  the  science  of  numbers  ;  but  how  few  are  there  designed 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Bible !  It  is  because  they  are  not 
called  for.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  furnishes  one  class, 
will  supply  the  other  as  soon  as  there  is  a  demand. 

The  same  objection  has  been  made,  and  if  it  be  valid,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  made,  against  the  introduction  of  every  new  branch  of  in- 
struction ;  and  it  would  compel  us  to  arrest  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment. How  few  years  have  elapsed  since  mental  Arithmetic,  and 
€reography  were  deemed  unsuitable  to  a  common  scbod  ;  and  Nat- 
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uril  History  woald  have  been  regrarded  as  utterly  ioadraisBiUe.  It 
would  have  been  triurophantly  replied  to  their  advocates ;  '  however 
useful  they  may  be,  they  cannot  be  taught ;  and  that  cannot  be  a 
duty  which  is  impracticable.'  Yet  the  two  6rst  branches  of  instruc- 
tion are  now  almost  universal ;  and  the  last  is  by  no  means  uocom- 
mon.  We  must  not  err  by  regarding  teachers  as  incapable  of  im- 
provement, and  of  self-improvement  also. 

But  if  after  all,  teachers  be  (bund  so  ignorant  and  so  indifferent 
to  the  subject,  that  they  cannot  or  will  not  qualify  themselves  for  as- 
sisting their  pupils  to  comprehend  a  book,  which  should  be  the  guide 
and  manual  of  every  instructer,  we  ask,  whether  it  will  not  be  a  happy 
effect  of  this  plan,  should  it  lead  to  the  employment  of  others  ? 
Should  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  of  study  prove  the  means  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  character  among  our  common  school  in- 
structers  — should  it  lead  those  to  read  and  study  the  Scriptures,  who 
now  neglect  them  —  this  alone  would  be  a  result  of  immense  valoe. 
It  would  improve  the  character,  elevate  the  views,  and  soften  and  re- 
fine the  feeling  of  the  teacher,  and  present  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  to  the  pupil  and  would  thus  do  more  to  promote  the  good 
order  of  our  schools,  than  any  code  of  laws. 

SUPPOSED    DANGERS    OF   THE    STUDY. 

But  we  are  sometimes  told  that  the  Bible  will  fall  into  unhallowed 
hands.     It  will  be  desecrated  by  the  inattention  and  irreverence  of 
some  ;  it  will  be  perverted  by  the  false  opinions  of  others.     If  this 
be  true,  the  result  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  regard  it  as  a  false 
and  unworthy  system  of  superstition.     This  objection,  like  the  prece- 
ding, can  only  be  adduced  by  the  friends  of  the  Biblej  and  the  answer 
must  of  course  be  founded  on  their  otcn  principles.     The  case  fairly 
stated  according  to  their  principles,  seems  to  be  this  :  *  There  is  a  book 
which  is  generally  admitted  to  contain  the  purest  code  of  morals,  the 
most  elevated  system  of  religious  truth,  which  has  ever  appeared, 
which  is  made  an  object  of  reverence  by  our  governments,  which   is 
regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  community  as  the  revelation  which  God 
has  sent,  to  direct  us  in  the  path  of  duty  and  happiness.     The  ques- 
tion before  us  is  ;  shall  this  be  taught  to  our  youth,  as  regularly  and 
as  faithfully  as  other  subjects  of  study  V  The  objection  brought  is,  that 
our  youth  are  often  entrusted  to  the  care  of  men  who  are  so  ignorant  or 
so  indifferent  or  so  opposed  to  this  only  standard  of  truth,  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  put  it  into  their  hands  !  M  ight  not  the  same  objection  have  been 
urged  against  committing  Bible  instruction   to  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  when  after  a  long  night  of  ignorance,  its  darkness 
and  desolation  were  discovered?  Is  not  the  reply  here,  as  it  was  there  ; 
'  Require   them  to  teach   the  Bible,  and  you   will   soon  make  them 
better  men,  or  procure  others  in  their  place.' 

The  deeper  the  shade  in  which  the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of 
our  instructers  to  teach  the  records  of  Divine  Wisdom  aright  is  por- 
trayed, the  more  urgent  the  necessity  for  introducing  it  among  their 
piipils,  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for  this  deficiency  ;  or  by  ma- 
king this  deficiency  obvious  to  the  community,  to  induce  the  teacher 
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to  resign  his  station,  or  hiis  employers  to  seek  some  on^  to  occupy  his 
place.  Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  ask,  in  what  other  mode  we 
can  hope  to  effect  either  of  these  objects  ?  Shall  we  wait  upon  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  for  its  waters  to  flow  by  ?  Or  shall  we  adopt 
the  practice  of  some  ancient  surgeons,  and  instead  of  probing  the 
wound^  carefully  preserve  the  instrument  \vith  which  it  was  inflicted  t 
But  as  friends  of  the  Bible,  your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to 
allow  that  it  is  dependent  on  human  countenance,  or  human  contempt, 
for  its  authority  and  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it ; 
or  that  it  is  unsafe  to  send  it  into  a  school,  lest  it  should  be- 
come the  object  of  ridicule  ;  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  reform  men^ 
before  placing  it  in  their  hands.  So  far  from  this,  they  believe  it  to  be 
Ihe  most  efficient  messenger  of  good  i  the  best  antidote  for  moral  poison  i 
They  trust  that  few,  very  few  teachers  will  be  found,  who  will  treat 
the  Bible  with  contempt ;  but  were  they  directed  to  devise  some 
means  of  supplying  the  defects,  or  counteracting  the  scofi*s  of  such 
teachers  as  have  been  described,  or  of  winning  over  a  school  or  com^ 
munlty  where  the  Bible  was  disbelieved  and  despised^  they  believe 
that  no  means  would  be  more  likely  to  be  efiectual,  as  a  first  step^ 
than  to  send  the  Bible  as  a  silent  monitor,  and  direct  its  daily  perusal, 
by  the  teacher  and  his  pupils. 

A  single  proposition  will  bring  this  to  the  test.  Could  the 
friends  of  the  Scriptures  be  now  assured  that  the  empire  of 
Japan,  in  which  Christianity  is  regarded  with  contempt  and 
abhorrence,  in  which  its  ministers  have  been  tortured,  and  its  profes* 
sion  is  made  a  capital  crime,  —  that  this  empire  of  scoffers  and  haters 
of  the  Bible,  was  open  to  the  reception  of  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, even  on  condition  that  they  should  be  read  and  commented 
upon  by  their  own  priests,  would  there  be  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
grasping  at  the  opportunity,  and  thanking  God  for  the  privilege  of 
sending  them  ?  Would  the  sincere  friends  of  the  Bible  doubt,  that 
good  J  usiy,  ihsii  incalculable  good  would  ultimately  result?  Would 
they  not  feel  confident  that  the  truth  would  ultimately  achieve  its  tri- 
umphs in  many  a  mind,  and  establish  its  empire  over  many  a  heart? 
If  then  there  be,  in  any  corner  of  our  land,  a  district  or  a  school,  at 
hostile  to  the  Bible  and  its  ministers  as  Japan,  who  can  propose  a 
means  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  changing  their  views,  than  to 
send  this  despised  book,  to  bear  witness  for  itself,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  ignorance,  and  shut  the  mouth  of  opposition  1  Can  we  believe  tha^ 
the  truth,  which,  in  every  land  to  which  it  has  gained  access,  has 
rolled  forward  like  a  mighty  stream,  and  extinguished  the  fires  of  su- 
perstition, and  swept  away  the  temples  of  idolatry,  with  all  the  fables 
of  [)aganism,  and  the  visions  of  false  philosophy,  will  be  arrested  by 
the  scoffs  or  opposition  of  a  teacher  or  professor  ?  No :  let  us  but 
open  the  channel,  and  it  will  still  flow  on.  The  opposers  of  the  Bible 
will  not  wait  for  its  introduction  as  a  classic,  to  attack  it  with  argu- 
ment and  ridicule.  Let  its  friends  provide  the  only  effectual  means 
of  maintaining  its  influence,  by  sending  the  Bible  itself,  as  an 
answer  ;  and  let  it  be  sent  most  speedily  to  those  places,  where  no 
influence  is  exerted  in  its  favor,  if  it  will  only  be  received  and  read. 
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But  wd  are  told  that  this  familiarity  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  will 
impair  the  reverence  we  should  feel  towards  them  —  that  to  make 
them  the  companions  of  childhood  and  youth,  will  make  them  weari- 
some or  disgusting  in  after  life. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  that  this  objection  is  often  presented, 
and  strongly  felt,  by  those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  most  anxious  to  promote  their  influence.  But  thr.y 
would  respectfully  ask,  whether  the  Bible  is  in  fact  Tjw>t  revered,  by 
those  who  are  least  familiar  with  it?  Is  it  among  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  sacred  volume,  or  among  those  who 
have  l)een  trained  in  families,  where  it  was  daily  read  and  regularly 
taught,  that  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  its  friends  and  advocates  t 
J 8  any  apprehension  entertained,  that  the  classics  will  become  less 
interesting  by  being  more  thoroughly  studied,  or  does  this  result 
really  take  place  ?  fn  this  view,  does  not  the  objection  before  us 
ailinost  involve  a  libel  upon  the'  Scriptures  ?  Do  we  rely  on  the  in- 
trinsic merits  and  beauties  of  the  classics,  to  secure  this  point,  and 
shall  we  hesitate  to  place  the  same  reliance  upon  the  influence  of  the 
Scriptures?  Are  they  to  be  ranked  among  those  productions,  which, 
like  the  rough  hewn  statues,  or  the  imperfect  characters  of  men, 
require  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  in  order  to  conceal  their  defects  t 
Or  must  we  treat  them  like  the  Egyptian  relics  of  divine  animals,  and 
envelope  them  in  the  wrappings  of  obscurity,  or  entomb  them  in  the 
stately  pyramids  of  theological  learning,  in  order  to  screen  them 
from  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar,  and  secure  to  them  the  veneration  which 
a  close  inspection  would  destroy  ? 

Your  Committee  cannot  admit,  for  a  moment,  the  force  of  an  argu- 
ment, which  seems  to  them  more  appropriate  to  the  disbelievers 
of  the  Bible,  or  to  an  assembly  of  that  dark  age,  when  ignorance 
was  regarded  as  the  mother  of  devotion,  than  to  a  Convention  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  whose  public  acts  acknowledge  this  book  as  a 
revelation  from  God.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  works  of  its  great  Au- 
thor, every  new  observation  will  disclose  new  beauties,  and  the 
beauties  which  become  most  familiar,  will  aflbrd  the  richest  subjects 
ibr  admiration  and  recollection. 

SUPPORT  or  SECTARIAN    INFLUENCE. 

But  the  objection  most  strenuously  urged  against  the  study  of  the 
Bible  is,  that  it  would  have  a  seciarian  character  and  infMcmre. 

So  far  as  our  literary  institutions  are  avowedly  sectarian  (and  we 
have  many  of  this  kind,)  this  objection  of  course  will  not  apply.  Nor 
will  it  lie  against  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  into  auv 
institution,  where  public  worship  is  maintained  ;  for  it  is  obvious, 
that  there  is  far  less  room  for  sectarian  influence  in  a  lecture  on 
the  Bible,  than  in  a  prayer,  or  in  a  sermon.  Provision  mav  be  made 
in  such  cases,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  public  worship,  that  any  individual 
who  desires  it,  may  be  excused  at  the  request  of  his  parents  or 
ffuardians,  from  this  study.  Nay,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary,  it  may 
b«  entirely  voluntary.     Yoor  Committee  believe  that  notliin^  bot  n 
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suitable  devotion  to  the  Subject  is  necessary,  to  make  it  the  most  in* 
ieresting  and  attractive  branch  of  study  even  in  our  colleges.  ' 

But  they  believe  that  it  may  be  pursued  without  exciting  any  appre- 
hension of  sectarian  influence.  They  believe  that  the  study  of 
Sacred  Literature  and  Antiquities,  may  be  as  free  from  party  infli|- 
encc,  as  that  of  Classic  Literature  ;  and  even  that  the  student  may  be 
left,  in  this  part  of  his  course,  as  free  to  judge  of  Christianity  as  of 
Paganism,  if  this  be  desired^  They  find  practical  evidence  of  this. 
President  Carnahan,  of  Princeton  College,,  where  this  study  has 
been  pursued  for  eighteen  years,  observes ;  ^  Of  those  who  have 
entered  this  institution,  we  can  say  with  confidence,  that  they 
have  attended  Bible  recitations,  as  punctually,  and  have  prepared  the 
lesson  as  carefully,  as  any  which  were  purely  literary  or  scientific. 
We  have  heard  no  complaints  from  the  youth,  or  their  parents,  that  a 
sectarian  influence  was  exercised  by  means  of  the  Bible  recitations. 
We  have  had,  and  still  have,  students  of  various  sects.  Episcopalians, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Quakers,  Dutch  Reformed,  Lutherans,  Presby- 
terians, and  even  Roman  Catholics ;  and  in  no  case,  have  we  heard 
of  any  conscientious  scruples  upon  this  subject.' 

Your  Committee  have  known  similar  results  in  schools,  where  the 
Bible  was  taught  to  an  equal  variety  of  sects.  { 

In  regard  to  other  institutions,  your  Committee  believe  that  no 
measure  will  be  more  effectual  in  repressing  the  sectarian  spirit,  and 
cherishing  kindness,  and  forbearance,  and  charity,  among  those  who 
differ  in  sentiment  on  the  important  subject  of  religion. 

They  are  persuaded  that  the  general  testimony  of  observing  men, 
will  establish  the  fact,  that  the  most  violent  sectarians  are  those  who 
are  more  conversant  with  human  systems  of  theology,  than  with  the 
Scriptures;  and  that  its  humble,  constant  readers  are  more  deeply 
imbued  with  the  expansive  spirit  of  benevolence,  than  many  who 
read  more  of  other  books.  They  believe  with  a^recent  writer  on  this 
point ;  *  Reciprocal  love  and  forbearance,  liberal  sentiments,  and 
mutual  respect  and  esteem  would  be  interwoven  with  all  the  6tudie9 
of  youth,  and  they  would  learn  insensibly,  but  indelibly,  experiment- 
ally, though  not  theoretically,  that  Christianity  is  above  all  sects,  and 
the  Bible  above  all  creeds  and  confessions ;  that  religion  is  pure  and 
elevated,  simple,  beautiful  and  affecting,  and  common  to  all.' 

The  differences  of  opinion  among  mankind,  and  above  all,  the 
asperity  which  they  often  produce,  arise  to  a  great  extent  from  a 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  subject  in  debate ;  and  if  increased 
knowledge  does  not  produce  increased  harmony  of  sentiment,  there 
is  a  never  flailing  advance  in  the  spirit  of  charity  towards  others, 
when  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  has  disclosed  to  us  the  difficul- 
ties and  perplexities  which  attend  it. 

That  absolute  unity  of  sentiment  is  to  be  anticipated  from  any 
course,  your  Committee  do  not  imagine ;  but  they  believe  that  worse 
than  division,  an  unkind  disposition  towards  those  who  differ  from  qb 
in  opinion,  would  be  materially  diminished  ;  that  even  the  believer 
and  the  disbeliever  in  the  Scriptures   would  regard  each  other  mUh 
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more  forbearance  and  reaped ;  and  that  \beir  controveraies  wouM 
be  carried  on,  in  a  manner  better  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth,  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

As  believers  in  the  Scriptures,  your  Committee  are  persuaded, 
that  most  of  that  disbelief,  which  is  founded  on  grounds  purely  ra- 
tional and  philosophical,  would  vanish  before  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  them ;  and  that  even  prejudice  would,  be  shaken,  if  not 
overthrown,  in  a  great  many  instances,  by  that  view  of  the  purity, 
and  excellence,  and  sublimity,  and  beauty  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
would  be  presented  in  a  thorough  examination  of  them,  with  all  the 
light  to  be  derived  from  ancient  literature  and  manners. 

The  friends  of  the  Scriptures  do  not  fear  the  result  of  any  exami- 
nation, however  profound  ;  of  any  scrutiny,  however  severe.  In 
adopting  a  candid  and  enlightened  course  of  biblical  study,  can  they 
not  conSdenily  appeal  to  every  candid  disbeliever,  whether  he  also  is 
not  willing  that  every  youth  in  our  land  should  be  enabled  to  examine 
them  in  this  manner,  by  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  con- 
tents, with  the  geography  and  history  of  the  country  to  which  they 
relate,  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
were  written,  and  with  the  character  of  the  authors  ?  At  present, 
neither  sufficient  time  nor  adequate  assistance  is  afforded  to  our  youth 
for  this  purpose.  While  every  facility  is  provided  to  make  them 
familiar  with  the  fables  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  with  the  principles 
of  every  science,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  procure  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  its  literature,  without  resorting  to  a  the- 
ological institution,  at  an  expense  of  time  and  money,  which  make  it 
impossible  to  most  of  those,  who  desire  a  liberal  education. 

In  corroboration  of  their  views,  the  Committee  would  quote  the 
following  extract  from  the  communication  of  President  Carnahaii. 

'  We  have  long  entertained  the  opinion,  that  ignorance  of  the  cod- 
'  tents  of  the  Bible,  b  the  foundation  of  a  great  part  of  the  objectioDs 
ursed  against  it.  Our  experience,  as  far  as  it  goes,  con'firins  the 
opinion,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  has  a  tendency  to  remove 
Bcepticism.  We  do  not  assert  that  no  young  man,  during  the  ei^teen 
years  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  have  been  studied  in  this  institatioD, 
has  finished  his  academical  course,  without  being  coBvinced  of  the 
divine  origin*of  the  Bible.  But  we  can  safely  say,  that  leas  infidelity 
has  existed  than  in  any  other  period  of  equal  daratkn,  when  the 
aacred  Scriptures  were  not  studied.  We  also  know  many  young  men 
who  came  here  with  strong  prejudices  against  the  Bible,  that  Mi  us, 
to  say  the  least,  with  a  high  veneration  for  this  Holy  Book.' 

We  would  again  appeal  to  the  disbelieve,  and  Msk —  In  what  ocber 
way  can  posterity  be  enabled  to  decide  the  momentotts  qoesdoo  of 
the  truth  of  the  Bible  !  If  it  is  fake,  how  tiemendoas  is  the  imttucmce 
of  its  sTstem  of  errors  !  It  makes  no  compromise  with  any  other  sys- 
tem of  religion.  In  some  respects,  at  lea^  its  doctrines  are  so  pecu- 
liar, and  i^  claims  so  exclusive,  that  if  it  be  trae,  every  other  sr 
of  religion,  cmmsifUrtd  as  a  cmmpleie  sysiem,  b  false. 

With  such  an  influence  and  with  sach  pictensioM, 
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for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  that  the  Bible,  if  false,  should  be  univer- 
nally  known  to  be  so.  Let  it  then  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction of  the  higher  order  of  minds,  and  let  it  thus  be  brought,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  the  severest  and  most  thorough  scrutiny.  Let  it 
thus  pass  the  ordeal  of  an  examination  by  those,  who  understand  the 
whole  subject,  and  if  its  claims  are  unfounded,  such  a  course  will  the 
sooner  rescue  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  superstition,  in  which  so 
many  of  them  ate  now  held.  On  the  other  hand,  *  if  a  more  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  than  is  generally  possessed  by  literary 
and  professional  men,  should  have  a  tendency  to  remove  prejudice, 
and  create  a  conviction  of  its  divine  origin,  no  honest  man  ou^ht  to 
regret  the  consequence.' 

EXCLUSION    op   THE    BIBLE,    SECTARIAN. 

But  your  Committee  maintain,  that  the  course  of  exclusion  which  is 
now  adopt (dj  is  in  the  highest  degree  sectarian.  It  is  directly  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  views  o{  disbelievers  who  deny  entirely  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  who  form  an  increasing  and  active  sect  among 
us.  There  is  no  scruple  in  making  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  the  subject  of  constant  study  for  years  in  succession.  The 
regulations  of  our  public  institutions,  the  rules  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  in  many  instances  the  laws  of  the  country,  require  a  tho- 
rough familiarity  with  these  fables,  and  with  all  their  attendant  history, 
while  they  demand  no  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  Christianity. 
Is  not  this  virtually  to  banish  the  Bible  from  our  institutions,  to  de- 
clare it  unnecessary  as  a  qualification  of  tl>e  liberally  educated  man, 
of  the  guardians  of  our  rights,  and  the  instructers  of  our  youth  ;  as  a 
study  important  only  to  clergymen  and  appropriate  only  to  the  theo- 
logical school  ?  Is  it  not  to  say  that  the  classics  and  mathematics, 
tliat  Xenophon,  Homer,  and  Virgil,  that  Locke,  and  Paley,  are 
more  deservinof  of  attention,  more  fitted  to  enlarge  and  elevate  the 
mind,  to  cultivate  the  taste,  and  form  the  able  and  useful  man,  than 
Moses  and  David,  than  Isaiah,  and  Daniel^  and  Christ,  and  his  Apos- 
tles—  that  the  heathen  mythology  should  be  studied  more  care- 
fully than  Ciiristianity  ?  And  when  the  period  of  education  is  so  filled 
up,  that  no  time  is  left  for  the  deep  and  thorough  study  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  full  energies  of  the  mind,  what  is  this,  but  to  execute  the  sen- 
tmic  of  banishment  already  pronounced  ?  The  student  is  led  to  the 
streams  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  and  taught  to  drink  deep  at  the 
,  Pierian  sprinij  :  but  those  to  whom  he  looks  as  the  guides  aud  guar- 
dians of  his  youth,  as  the  chosen  judges  in  science  and  literature,  do 
little  more  than  point  out  to  iiim  the  road  to  the  fountains  of  Divine 
Wisdom.  At  the  same  time,  they  require  him  to  devote  his  best 
daily  hours  to  other  subjects,  and  they  demand  a  degree  of  proficiency 
in  tliese,  which  can  be  attained  only  by  unremitted  and  undivided 
atiention,  as  the  standard  of  merit,  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  the 
honors  of  the  "institution,  and  as  the  only  ground  on  which  they  can 
promise  success  in  future  life. 

OcTOBKn   1,  1834.  59 
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CONCLUSION,    AND   METHODS   OP    STCDT. 

As  the  result  of  all  their  inquiries,  your  Committee  are  follj  satis- 
fied  that  the  Bible  ovghtto  be  ranked  among  the  classics  of  a  Christiam 
community.  They  believe  that  all  our  youth  ought  to  be  madefamiKar 
with  its  contents  as  a  branch  of  common  education ;  and  that  in  addi^ 
Hon  to  this^  an  acquaintance  with  its  literature  and  antiquities  should 
form  a  part  of  every  course  of  liberal  education ;  not  to  the  exclusioo 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  classics,  or  modern  history  and  science, 
but  as  a  necessary  branch  of  knowledge  to  every  man  who  wishes  to 
be  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  race,  and  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  his  country. 

In  regard  to  the  method  in  which  a  course  of  biblical  instruction 
should  be  conducted,  your  Committee  would  not  exceed  the  limits  as- 
signed them,  and  weary  the  patience  of  the  Convention,  by  entering 
into  any  details,  even  if  they  felt  competent  to  the  task.  They  be- 
lieve, at  the  same  lime,  that  the  method  must  often  vary,  with  the  lo- 
cal and  pecuniary  circumstances  of  an  institution.  They  would 
however  venture  to  express  their  conviction  still  farther,  that  the  his- 
torical portions  of  the  Bible  should  be  made  familiar  to  children  in 
our  schools,  as  early  as  their  minds  are  capable  of  understanding  its 
simple  narratives  ;  and  that,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  it  should  be 
read  and  recited  in  our  common  schools,  either  in  portions  assigned 
by  the  teacher,  or  in  selections  prepared  for  this  purpose,  by  all  the 
pupils  who  are  able  to  read  it  with  propriety.  They  are  of  opiuioo 
that  its  geography,  manners,  and  customs,  should  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  it,  as  soon  as  the  mind  is  prepared  for  this  study  ;  and 
that  the  students  of  our  higher  institutions,  should  at  least  be  made 
familiar  with  all  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  w  ith  such  portions 
of  its  literature,  and  the  elementary  principles  of  interpretation,  as 
will  enable  them  to  read  commentaries  with  satisfaction,  and  to 
appreciate  the  arguments  which  are  so  constantly  drawn  from  it,  in 
regard  to  the  great  questions  of  truth  and  duty. 

To  such  a  course,  they  see  not  how  even  the  disbeliever  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible  can  object.  For  how  can  he  be  willing  that  his 
children  should  be  ignorant  of  this  object  of  universal  reverence,  this 
oracle  of  200  millions  of  our  race  ;  or  desire  that  they  should  reject  it 
without  examination.  Should  sectarian  jealousy  be  found  to  inter- 
fere with  this  course,  the  same  plan  may  be  adopted  as  in  the  mixed 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  There,  this  branch 
of  instruction  is  often  assigned  to  several  clergymen,  or  other  individ- 
uals of  the  same  sect  with  the  pupils.  Should  this  be  regarded  as  an 
evil^  the  Committee  would  ask,  whether  it  is  not  an  etril  far  less  than 
that  neglect  of  //i/s  subject,  which  is  now  so  general,  or  that  forcible 
and  unnatural  separation  of  religious  and  ordinary  knowledge,  which 
characterizes  our  systems  of  education. 

In  those  institutions  which  are  designed  to  furnish  a  complete  cir- 
cle of  science,  your  Committee  believe  that  an  important  step  remains 
to  be  taken.  There  is  no  hesitation  concerning  the  necessity  of 
founding  and  endowing  professorships  for  the  languages  and  literature 
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of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  Chemistry,  and  Philosophy,  and  Botany,  and 
Mineralogy,  for  the  Mathematics  and  Metaphysics,  for  the  French 
and  Spanish  and  German  languages,  and  some  are  even  provided  with 
instructers  in  Gymnastics  and  Drawing.  Yet  in  all  our  literary  in" 
stitutions^  not  an  individual,  they  bejieve,  is  to  be  found,  entirely  em- 
ployed in  teaching  Sacred  Literature  and  the  Sacred  Classics.  They 
cannot  think,  that  if  this  subject  is  brought  before  the  community,  with 
the  sanction  and  influence  of  this  Convention,  that  public  opinion 
will  long  permit  this  glaring  inconsistency  in  our  course  of  educa- 
tion ;  or  that  private  liberality^  which  supplies  so  freely  the  means 
of  instruction  in  heathen  and  foreign  literature  and  abstruse  science, 
will  continue  to  neglect  Christian  learning,  and  suffer  our  youth  to  re- 
main destitute  of  the  best  means  for  understanding  and  vindicating 
the  religion  of  their  country  and  their  fathers. 

Your  Committee  are  enabled  to  present  the  following  facts  in  regard 
to  the  methods  of  biblical  instruction  adopted  in  some  of  our  Colleget. 

In  Princeton  College^  New  Jersey,  a  recitation  on  a  portion  of  the 
English  translation  previously  appointed,  occupies  the  place  of  a 
discourse  in  an  afternoon  service  on  Sunday.  President  Carnahan 
states,  that  *  four  oi  five  chapters  alternately  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  assigned  as  the  subject  of  examination,  and  all  the  stu- 
dents are  required  to  be  prepared  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  sacred 
writer,  or  to  give  the  import  of  the  passage  in  their  own  language, 
at  option  ;  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  obviously  arise  from  the 
portion  under  review,  followed  by  remarks  and  explanations  by  the 
instructer.' 

In  Union  College^  we  are  informed  by  President  Nott,  that  *  the 
Bible  has  been  only  partially  introduced,  by  himself,  as  a  book  of  ref- 
erence during  his  lectures  to  the  Senior  Class,  and  by  the  Professors, 
as  a  text  book,  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  Bible  classes.'  '  It  has 
been  a  study  here,  both  in  the  original  languages,  and  in  the  trans- 
lation ;  so  far  as  this  could  be  done  without  coercion ;  it  being  one 
of  the  voluntary  studies.* 

Your  Committee  also  learn  from  President  Caldwell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  that  *  The  Bible  has  been  habitually  used  .as 
a  text  book  in  recitations  on  the  Sabbath  in  that  college.  Other  books 
on  evidences  have  also  been  studied.' 

By  a  communication  from  President  Humphrey  of  Amherst  College, 
your  Committee  find,  that  the  Bible  has  been  made  for  rseveral  years 
the  subject  of  instruction  in  voluntary  classes  in  that  institution.  It 
was  introduced  as  a  text  book  in  1828,  and  has  constituted  a  part  of 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  ever  since.  One  half  day  in  each 
week  is  devoted  to  these  exercises.  The  historical  part  of  the  course 
is  assigned  to  the  Freshman  Year.  It  comprises  an  account  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  the  manner  of  their  preservation,  the  languages 
into  which  they  are  translated,  the  different  translations  in  our  own 
language,  and  other  interesting  details  ;  and  a  thorough  study  of  the 
history  they  contain,  beginning  with  the  Old  Testament.  In  passing 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  an  account  of  the  intervening  peri- 
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spend  the  like  time  on  thoee  of  the  land  of  Israel.  Here  is  coosist- 
encj,  at  least,  if  nothing  more.  But  are  oar  plans  of  edocatioa 
equally  consistent  V 

With  no  less  energy  and  interest.  Professor  Turner,  of  New  York, 
inquires;  '  Why  are  not  these  works  more  ?alued,  and  their  contents 
more  studied  and  better  understood  ?  How  is  it  that  in  literary  com- 
munities, their  legitimate  claims,  as  works  of  talent,  are  so  generally 
overlooked  ?  And  what  is  more  serious  still,  how  is  it  that  in  Chris- 
tian communities  their  rightful  demands  are  neglected  ?  How  is  it, 
1  would  ask,  in  the  lan^ua^e  of  one  whose  name  as  associated  with 
sacred  literature,  is  well  known,  (Prof.  Stuart,)  How  is  it  that 
"  believing  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  contain  a  revelation  from  Heaven, 
they  are  not  to  be  counted  worthy  of  study  ?  Shall  years  of  toil  and 
expense  be  occupied  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
mythology ;  shall  no  efforts  be  deemed  too  great  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  ;  and  yet  not  one  feeble  attempt  be  made  to  lead  the  youth- 
ful mind  to  the  original  source  of  all  true  history,  and  of  the  only  true 
theology  V  Shall  we  insist  upon  our  children  becoming  "  familiarly 
acquainted  with  all  the  actions''  of  the  so  called  deities  *'  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  actions  shameful  to  be  recorded,  beyond  measure  shocking  to 
be  perpetrated  "  and  yet  never  instruct  them  in  those  original  ora- 
cles, '^  which  unfold  the  glorious  and  perfect  character  of  Him  in  whose 
sight  the  heavens  are  not  clean  ?"  With  the  same  animated  writer,  I 
would  express  my  own  sentiments  in  the  phraseology  of  a  Hebrew, 
and  declare  that ''  as  a  sword  in  my  bones,"  I  feel  the  bitter  reproach 
of  such  a  question.  And  1  beg  leave  to  add  the  conviction  of  my  own 
mind,  that  it  is  a  question  which  no  consistent  believer  in  divine  rev- 
dation,  who  reflects  with  a  suitable  degree  of  seriousness  on  the  sub- 
ject, can  answer  to  his  own  satisfaction.' 

It  is  often  objected  that  the  study  of  the  oris^nal  Scriptures  is 
professional ;  that  it  must  he  left  to  the  clergy.  In  reply  to  this.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  asks  with  conclusiveness,  are  not  Navigation,  and  Sur- 
veying, and  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,  far  more  professional  than 
that  study  which  introduces  us  to  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
every  immortal  beinsr?  Shall  the  people  of  this  land,  professedly 
and  proverbially,  of  free  inquiry,  leave  themselves  dependent  on  the 
clergy,  for  all  their  knowledge  of  those  books  which  profess  to  bring 
life  and  immortality  to  light  V  On  this  point,  he  thus  expresses  his 
own  feelings.  '  Much  as  I  respect  and  love  my  brethren  in  the  min- 
istry, I  do  not  wish  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  be  entrust- 
ed solely  to  their  hands.  This  has  once  been  tried,  and  the  shadow 
of  death  spread  over  the  nations.  The  sun  of  righteousness  set,  and 
polar  midnight  succeeded.  No;  I  would  fain  have  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  laymen  in  our  land  who  are  studying  the  divine 
word  with  all  their  might,  and  in  the  best  manner,  and  who  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  all  the  authorized  interpreters  of  the  same.' 

On  the  whole,  your  Committee  cannot  but  appeal  to  the  Conven- 
tion, as  literary  men,  and  as  members  of  a  Christian  community, 
whether,  while   they  are  devising  means  to  elevate  and  improve  our 
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course  of  classical  and  scieDtific  studies,  they  can  venture  to  refuse 
the  Bible  a  place  among  those  honored  works,  which  are  to  occupy 
the  days  and  nights  of  our  youth,  and  thus  remand  it  to  the  nursery 
and  the  Sunday  school,  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  temple  of 
literature  ?  Whether  they  are  not  called  ifjton,  in  view  of  the  high 
responsibility  they  have  assumed,  to  adopt  some  measures  to  recom- 
mend and  promote  the  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  in  every  place  of 
education  ?  They  would  respectfully  propose  that  the  Convention  ex- 
press a  distinct  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  that  a  Committee,  embrac- 
ing gentlemen,  of  experience,  in  our  literary  institutions,  be  appointed 
to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  for  a  course  of  biblical  instruction, 
commencing  with  our  common  schools,  and  extending  through  this 
academical  and  collegiate  course,  which  shall  embrace  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Wm.  C.  Woodbridgk,  Chairman. 


Art.  VIIL  —  New  York  University. 

We  were  favored  some  time  since  with  the  Statutes  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  and  regret  that  accident  prevented  the  insertion 
6f  a  notice  of  them  in  our  number  for  July.  Our  readers  howevcdr 
have  little  reason  to  regret  it,  as  we  are  now  enabled  to  present  them 
with  a  complete  view  of  the  proposed  institution,  prepared  by  its 
officers. 

We  cannot  but  regard  this  effort  to  provide  new  and  more  extended 
means  of  instruction  for  the  young  men  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  country,  so  far  as  intercourse  is  concerned,  with 
deep  interest.  The  influence  which  may  be  exerted,  it  seems  to  us  may 
be  most  happy  and  extensive,  if  the  plan  proposed  is  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. The  list  of  professors  already  appointed  contains  names 
which  will  inspire  public  confidence;  and  the  views  expressed  in  ref- 
erence to  the  course  of  study,  we  believe  will  meet  the  wants  and 
views  of  the  community  generally.  While  it  is  intended  that  the 
standard  of  classical  study  shall  be  raised  instead  of  depressed,  the 
door  is  to  be  opened  for  those  who  desire  it,  to  pursue  an  independent 
course  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge. 

But  we  are  most  deeply  interested  in  perceiving  that  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  advocated  in  a  preceding  article,  the  Bible  is 
placed  in  its  proper  rank  as  a  classical  study,  and  is  announced  as 
one  of  the  prominent  and  important  branches  of  instruction  ;  and  as 
becomes  the  institutions  of  a  Christian  community,  its  authority  as  a 
revelation  is  maintained  by  its  officers,  while  every  facility  is  to  be 
afforded  for  the  investigation  of  its  claims.  We  rejoice  at  the  de- 
cided and  manly  ground  which  is  taken,  and  we  hope  that  in  making 
the  Bible  the   basis  of  the  new  institution,  its  spirit  of  purity   and 
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charity,  and  peace,  will  pervade  every  department  and  every  arrange- 
ment, and  its  influence  hallow  and  elevate  every  branch  of  study. 

University  or  New  York. 

The  Council  havingr  determined  to  open  the  University  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Stivdents,  on  the  begiiniin^  of  October  next,  have  thought  it  advUa- 
bl»^  to  submit  to  the  public,  the  following  statement  as  to  the  views  and 
plann  of  the  institution. 

Preparatory  sfii  lis.  —  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  En<rlish  and  Sci- 
CMtilrc  course  in  the  University,  must  be  acquainted  with  English  Gram- 
mar, Cu'oirrapli}',  Elements  of  History,  Arithmetic,  and  Algebra  throuofb 
simple  cquntions  :  And  tliose  who  contemplate  the  full  Classical  and  Sci- 
entific c«)urs«%  must,  in  addition  to  the  foregoinsT,  be  acquainted  with  the 
Cirnmmarof  the  Latin  and  Greek  lanjjuajjes,  six  books  of  Ctesar's  Com- 
nnMit:irii\s  oi^lit  books  of  VifLriPs  iEnead,  six  orations  of  Cicero,  Sallust, 
the  Historical  hooks  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  Reader,  three 
books  of  Xonophon*s  Cyro|va.'dia,  and  two  books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

Tliese  works  are  named,  because  they  are  nrenenilly  used  in  preparatory 
schools  :  bui  in  case  any  applicant  shall  be  found  to  have  made  equiva- 
lent attamuifuts  in  the  study  of  other  authors,  he  shall  be  admitted  :  inas- 
much as  the  point  to  be  ascertained  in  his  eximination  is  tiie  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  not  the  names  of  the  books  from  wliich  he  may  have  ac- 
quired it. 

The  council  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that  it  is  not  their  intention,  at 
least  for  the  present,  to  establish  any  one  preparatory  school  as  sustaining 
a  peculiar  connexion  with  the  University,  or  as  entitling  its  scholars  to 
any  peculiar  privileges  on  their  admission.  The  studies  re«|aired,  are  now 
taught  with  ability  and  faithfulness  in  very  respectable  Grammar  SchooLo, 
already  established  in  the  city  and  its  neighborhood ;  and  so  i±t  as  it  may 
be  desired,  the  University  will  endeavor  to  promote  the  worta  and  nscfiij- 
ness  of  tJitse  schools,  by  visiting  them,  and  maintaining  a  liaiiliar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  systems  which  they  severally  pursue. 

Course  of  stiuitf.  —  Of  this  an  estimate  may  be  formed  tiv>m  the  depart- 
ments of  instraotion  already  established  in  the  institution.  These  arc  — 
Kvidoi^ces  of  Revealed  Religion,  Literature  and  Antiquities  cf.  the  Sa- 
cr'v^'d  S«>'riptu n*s,  Iniellecttuil  and  Moral  Philosophy  an*!  JJ-»lle*  L^Ur\.>;s, 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Natural  PhiIo;fophy,  ArvLAi^'cture  aad  Civu 
Euijinoerinvr,  Chemistrv,  Mineraloirr  and  Botanv,  Hisiorr,  GeOi:nL?hv  uid 
Chr.MJoloiTy,  Sculpture  and  Painting,  Latin  and  Greok  Languaje*  md  Lat- 
enituro.  Oriental  Languaires  and  Literature*,  Italian  Lacj-jarre  and  Lriera- 
turv\  Gt^r.n.m  dv\  dv^.,  French  do.  do^  Spanish  do.  do.  To  ihe*^?  the  f^Icw- 
ini:  wi!!  sh.>rtlv  be  added  —  Political  Economv.  GeoSotrv  and  NaturU  Hi*- 
t^^ry,  Er.glish  I,iierature  and  Law.  There  will  also  be  deiiverc^  cuursc^ 
of  public  'tvf.ires  during  the  ensuing  season,  on  the  !oiiowiELgsu<>je*Lts  — 
H'.st.^nk-,  M.^rsl  Philosophy,  Biographii^s  of  Literary  aci  Sc-.rntidc  Mca» 
History  of  Coincience,  Agriculture  and  ihe  Meci^acic  Aits,  Si^rned  Aa- 
Uo'actes,  Phvsical  .Aslron.^n.v  and  Chemisur. 

Frv  ui  this  i:  w::i  be  seen  liiat  the  reiigioiis  instractioa  ct  Li:?  swiccts 
vv  '  ivi's  a  co:tS'\cuoas  r»:x.*e  inuo  ccurst*  cfthtir  cij^-atfv^e.  The  Bible 
V  :'*  bi^  hoM  •.:?  :«>  view,  is  the  t'j>  of  c'Jtr,  azd  tV?  r^jde  te  hap^res?  ; 
a*:.:  :';C  r\-':i  sv^res  of  !:ter?.:Te  wh*ch  it  has  sa>n:£e€  to  iBie  »«jrrMse  o€ 
r'\  >:r.::>  J  :ts  tr.::hs  ar.d  p-weptis  w^'J  b->  n*aiJe  a  sabject  of  Tt\ 
st:*v;r.  T.->  :s  a  path  wii:ob  has  ^eeclefi  coopkiratiTelT  c=trv«u3cs; 
t  ::*  r:!:.>*rs::y.  :a  its  nrst  apwununests,  ^ia:$  ':-een  agtuiiM  to  nei 
t/  \:  ;>roraLL.:ii:  evi;.  Tbe  Bcble  is  u>  be  stsi^  a$  m  cJi£s»r,  vul«  a  at 
*.">.•  ri  .Ti'ixcvi  as  tie  revelan-^n  ot  lb-?  will  cf  Gt>L 
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Provision  unusually  ample,  has  also  been  made  for  the  instruction  of 
students  in  tho  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences,  and  in  the  hi£fher 
branches  of  Knorlish  Education  jrenerally.  This  arrangement  has  been 
adopted  at  tlie  conimoncemont,  with  a  view  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  community.  TJie  Council  b(  lieve  it  to  be  the  opini  'U  of  the  public 
generally,  in  which  also  they  fully  coincide,  that  in  a  cit^  like  ours,  the 
scene  of  so  many  arts  and  such  extensive  commerce,  it  is  of  fjreat  im- 
portance that  increased  means  of  intellectual  cultivation  should  be  fur- 
nished to  young  m«!n,  who  are  desi^nipd  for  the  more  practical  pursuits  of 
life ;  and  who  would  desire  to  become  masters  of  those  branches  of 
knowledrre  most  immediately  connected  with  tiieir  respective  professions, 
or  employments. 

The  same  consideration  has  induced  the  Council  to  make  immediate 
appointments  for  instruction  in  Modern  Languarres.  They  have  deemed 
this  step  the  more  important,  as  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  young 
men  have  wast^ul  miich  valuable  time  in  fruitless  efforts  to  acquire  these 
lan^ua<:es,  to  whom  it  must  be  of  importance  to  know  where  competent 
and  able  instructors  may  be  found. 

While  such  care  is  bestowed  on  the  departments  of  Science  and  Mod- 
ern Literature,  it  is  also  a  primary  object  of  the  University,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Classical  Education,  as  well  as  to  ditTuse  its  benetits.  So  far 
from  undervaluin*^  this  department  of  study,  the  Council  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  wlien  noyounir  man  will  be  found  seeking  admission  to  any 
of  the  learned  professions  till  he  shall  have  become  a  classical  scholar  ; 
and  with  a  view  of  j^ivinij  classical  Mcholarship  a  very  prominent  place 
in  the  system  adopted  by  the  University,  the  department  of  learned  lan- 
guages is  so  arranged  and  tilled,  as  to  combine  the  training  in  the  classics, 
commonly  given  in  our  various  colleges,  with  that  higher  exegetical  in- 
struction in  Classical  Literature,  which  is  given  in  many  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Europe. 

A  Program  will  shortly  be  published,  showing  what  studies  will  be  pur- 
sued during  each  year  of  the  full  course,  on  the  completion  of  which  the 
student  will  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  usual  Diploma.  This,  howev- 
er, will  by  no  means  interfere  with  the  purpose  originally  avowed  by  the 
projectors  of  the  University,  of  admitting  students  for  instruction  in  any 
particular  branch  which  they  may  desire  to  pursue.  A  liberal  option  will 
also  be  granted  to  all  students,  as  to  the  proportion  of  time  they  will  devote 
to  particular  studies,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages  of  their  course.  A 
young  man,  for  instance,  intending  to  pursue  the  study  of  Theology 
should  devote  more  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  ancient  languages,  than 
would  be  thought  desirable  for  another,  who  designed  himself  for  one  of  the 
secular  professions  ;  while  the  latter  might  desire  to  prosecute  his  acquain- 
tance with  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  to  a  greater  extent,  than 
would  be  of  immediate  advantajre  to  the  former.  Where  no  such  liberty 
of  choice  is  allowed,  young  men  have  too  often  come  to  the  study  of  their 
professions,  with  a  defectiveness  of  preparation,  that  has  been  felt  as  an 
embarrassment  to  their  teachers,  and  an  injury  to  themselves. 

Price  of  Tuition  — This  will  be  eighty  dollars  per  annum  for  students 
who  pursue  the  full  course :  Those  who  attend  on  particular  branches, 
will  pay  accordingly. 

Among  the  earliest  notices  given  to  the  public,  was  tlio  assurance,  that 
'whenever  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the  University  shall  exceed  its 
annual  expenditure,"  one  of  the  objects  to  which  the  excess  shall  be  de- 
voted, will  be,  *  to  diminish  the  expense  of  education.'  It  has  been,  and 
still  is,  tho  expectation  of  the  Council,  that  future  benefactions  may  en- 
able them  ultimately  more  fully  to  accomplish  this  object.    Could  they 
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have  been  furnished  by  the  Honorable  the  Corporation  of  the  city  with' 
the  use  of  buildinnrs  for  a  few  years,  as  was  at  first  expected,  the  institu- 
tion might  have  gone  into  operation  with  the  price  of  tuition  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  now  established.  But  it  is  well  known  that  notwithstanding 
the  kind  and  generous  feelings  manifested  on  all  occasions,  by  our  city 
authorities,  towards  the  University,  the  demand  for  increased  accommoda- 
tions for  the  courts  of  justice  and  other  city  purposes,  did  not  permit  the 
grant  of  the  buildings  rr-quested.  Under  present  circumstances,  there- 
fore, and  with  the  expenditure  to  be  incurred  at  the  outset,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  contiguous  to  the  mass  of  our  population,  and  for  buildings 
thereon,  it  is  found,  that  the  charge  for  tuition  as  now  contemplated  is  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  avoid  encroachment  on  the  present  capital  of  the 
University.  Against  this  evil  the  Council  have  determined  to  exercise  a 
most  sedulous  guard.  Justice  to  tlie  subscribers,  and  the  stability  and 
permanent  usefulness  of  tlie  institution  reijuired  that  no  such  encroachment 
be  permitted,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  parent  or  guardian  will  desire  iu 

For  the  fees  of  tuition  as  now  fixed,  however,  tlie  Council  have  taken 
measures  to  furnish  additional  means  of  irnprovoment  to  the  students,  be- 
yond the  usual  instruction  in  their  rosprctive  classes.  There  will  be  sus- 
tained in  the  University,  courses  of  Public  Leftures,  by  distinguished  men 
of  this  and  other  countries,  on  subjects  connocted  with  Science  and  Let- 
ters ;  and  the  price  of  admission  to  such  Lectures  cannot  be  estimated  ut 
a  less  average  rate  than  s20  per  annum.  To  these  the  Council  have  de- 
cided that  tiie  matriculated  student  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  free  of 
charge  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  of  a  student  is  capable  of  being 
enlaruod  and  enriched,  will  these  additional  advantaures  be  of  real  value  to 
him.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  and  comparmg  the  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tution with  the  advantages  to  which  it  gives  access,  it  is  believed  that  all 
reasonable  expectations  entertained  on  this  point  are  substantially  realized  ; 
and  that  the  course  adopted  by  the  Council  will  he  esteemed  most  in  con- 
formity with  the  welfare  and  character  of  the  University,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils. 

Lihrarxf  and  ^Ipparatus.  —  The  connection  which  has  already  been  es- 
tablished botweou  the  University  and  other  literary  institutions  in  the 
city  furnishes  important  advantages  in  this  respect.  In  conformity  witii 
agreoTueuts  now  existinii,  the  members  of  the  University  will  have  access 
not  only  to  a  valuable  library,  hut  to  a  collection  in  Mineralogy  and  Na- 
tural llisit)ry,  which  are  lich  and  extensive.  To  provide  an  aui|)le  appa- 
ratus, the  sum  of  :S:,*)j)0()  Ims  silreruiy  he(  fi  appro[)riatcd  ;  and  the  articles 
are  to  he  alter  the  l.it'st  and  most  approved  tnodeN. 

Hail  fiusr-s'' — The  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  permanent 
occtMiiiuodalinn  of"  the  Universitv,  wi'I  hir  nrr)sec«)ted  hv  the  Council  with 
all  desir.ibh^  despjiteh  ;  juid  hnd  it  U"!  be(»u  fcMiud  unexpectedly  difficult  to 
obt:jin  a  siilHviciit  <junntity  of  gronnrl,  suitably  situated  for  the  purpf»ses  of 
the  institution,  the  buildings  would  have  been  already  in  pn»gress.  'I'here 
is  a  certainty  at  prtjsent,  that  the  purchase  of  a' site  will  very  soon  be 
definitively  settled. 

But  such  has  been  the  pressing  solicitude  expressed  by  many  of  our 
citizens  to  see  the  University  ready  for  the  rr.cepii(j;i  of  stiulents,  that  the 
Council  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  delay  the  optMiiiig  of  th«?  institution, 
till  its  own  buildings  shall  havj  been  erected.  They  were  the  more  in- 
clined to  the  course  they  have  adopted,  by  the  recollection  that  several  of 
the  luo.-t  distiniruished  Universities  of  Europe  hnve  pursued  a  brilliant 
car:'er  of  ust-tuluess  for  centuries,  without  posses"sin<j  any  buildings  of 
coiisequ(Mice.  They  depend  tor  th»'ii  patronage  and  distinction,  as  every 
valuable  iostitution  must,  on  the  character,  talents  and  faithfulness  of  their 
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professors,  and  Dot  on  any  such  extrinsic  circnrostances.  Influenced  bj 
these  considerations,  as  well  as  hy  the  fact  that  men  well  known  for  tlieir 
ability  and  faithfulness  in  their  respective  dt^partments,  could  he  obtained 
to  fill  the  necessary  professorsliipai ;  the  Council  have  decided  to  commence 
ii^^mluction  without  delay.  They  are  happy  to  announce  that  tiicy  have 
procured  suitable  and  ample  accommodation^}  for  the  cludses  that  are  to  be 
formed,  in  Clin.ov  Hall  ;  where  the  exercises  of  the  University  will  be 
held  till  furtiier  notice. 

The  appointniputs  already  made  in  the  University,  are  as  follows : 

Rev.  James  M.  Mathews,  D.  D.  Chancellor,  to  whum  is  also  committed 
the  department  of  tlie  Literature  and  Antiquities  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  D.  D.  Professor  of  the  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Reliffion. 

Rev.  Ilonry  P.  Tnppan,  A.  M.  Prufessor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Phil- 
osophy aud  B.'llos  Lettros. 

Henry  Vetiiake,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

1).  B.  Dou*rlas.s,  A.  M.  Profesdor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Arcliitocture 
and  Civil  Eufrineerint;. 

John  Torrey,  M.  D.   Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralo;jry  and  Botany. 

S.  F.  B.  Murse,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.  I).  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
Lan^rua^es  and  Literature. 

Rev.  (leorge  Bush,  A.  AL  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language 
and  Literature. 

Rev.  John  Mulligan,  A.  M.  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages 
and  Literature. 

Rev.  William  Ernenpeutsch,  A.  M.  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature. 

Miguel  Cabrera  de  Nevares,  Professor  of  the  Spanish  Language  and 
Literature. 

Lorenzo  L.  DaPonte,  Professor  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  Parmentier,  A.  M.  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Lit- 
erature. 

Henry  Bostwick,  A.  M.  Instructer  in  History,  Geography  and  Chronology. 

Henry  Vethake,  A.  M.  Lecturer  on  History. 

Rov.  Samuel  H.  (>ox,  D.  D.  Lecturer  on  if  oral  Philosophy. 

Francis  Lieber,  LL.  D.  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Commerce,  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  I).  D.  Lecturer  on  Sacred  Antiquities. 

D.  B.  Doiirrlass,  A.  M.  Lecturer  on  Physical  Astronomy. 

John  Torrey,  AI.  D.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 

Other  i>ublic  Lecturers  will  hereafter  be  announced. 

The  public  inauguration  of  the  Chancellor  and  Professors,  will  take 
place  in  the  first  week  of  October,  of  which  more  particular  notice  may 
be  expected. 

Inquiries  respecting  the  admission  of  students  to  either  department  of 
the  University,  can  be  made  of  the  Chancellor. 
By  order  of  the  Council, 

James  M.  Mathews,  ") 

James  Milnor, 

Samuel  H.  Cox, 

Archibald  McClat,  \ComnM€t, 

Ctrus  Mason, 

James  Tallmadge, 

William  VawWtck.^ 

New  York,  im  Stpi.  1832. 
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AiiT,  IX.  —  American  Institute. 

THIRD    ANNUAL    MEETING. 

Tun  Third  Annual  Mrotinjj;  of  the  Institute  was  announced  at  a 
nioiiH'nt  vvImmi  the  iicnoral  anxielv  with  respect  to  the  cholera,  and  a 
fow  eases  which  had  occurred  in  Boston,  seemed  to  render  it  doubtful 
whether  an  asseinhly  would  hv  cnjlt'cted.  In  the  result,  however,  a 
Cf>ii>i(hTai)h*  aiuli<Mu*e  was  assend)led  ;  ino<t  of  the  lecturers  chosen 
perforuM'd  the  duty  as>iLnie<l  thern,  as  w:is  slated  in  our  hist  number, 
and  the  interest  has  not  hetu  surpassed  at  any  former  meetinij.  We 
n*i;retted  (h'cjily  that  lUixai^emrnts  beyond  our  control,  and  unexpect- 
edly pri)trariiMl,  prevented  j)ur  retinniiiir  to  the;  city  in  season  for  the 
inectiuiT.  Hut  we  avail  our.-»eIves  of  the  ollicial  lerords,  to  which  the 
Secretary  has  kimlly  given  us  acciss.  to  pie^ent  the  I'ollo'.ving  account 
of  the  proceed inirs. 

TniiiiJ  An.m'il  ^Fketinci  of  the  Amekic.vn  Institite. 

Tmf  third  anr.iud  lucetinir  i>f  the  Ain(M"i<"a!i  Iii-;itiito,  w:;?!  opened  at 
the  Stat.'  II.Misi'  in  l)i»sti>n,  Aiiif'ist  '>?:{.  1.- •'.*}.  at  lirlf  past  8  oVIock  A.M. 
Prcsiilt'iit  Waylaml,  of  J>r«)wn  r:iivor.-iiy.  i;i  tin-  d.^iir. 

Atl»T  r<':;(liii;r  sdini^   o!'    tli-'  more    imn^r!;'!;t    pirt-^    of  ih:^  rccrrfils    of 
tlic  prei'eeii;:v_s   i«l'  last  ve.ir,  ii  wa-  vet-ul.  :.»  i-isiire  i»-:n('t'."-.^\t v,  liiat  the 
liistitut  '    at   all  tiiiv.'s  (hiripa  lii'"' ]'ri'"S''::t  si:s<i-i\  sJji-iM  pr  m*i  od   to  bu- 
siness a;  pnH*i<el\  live  inuuili^s  a'tertiie  ti.:.  ^  lix-^ti  oti  i't  i.iC'lin::. 

At  It)  oVl'iok  tlie  In-tit'iie  a«:' «i:r!VNl,  aii '.  jiv-soi!':  ;«  Parix  Street 
Chmeh  to  h«\nrilie  Imroiiiieierv  Ao«ires-.  i»v  tii."  llt'ii.  Fraiii'  s  C  Gniv. 
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Other  business,  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  the  course  of  lec- 
tures was  then  attended  to  ;  and  among  the  rest  it  was  voted  that  the  In- 
stitute dispense  viilh  evening  sessions. 

I'he  following  gentlemen  wore  elected  officers  of  the  Institute  for  tlie 
ensuing  year;  several  of  the  officers  of  the  last  year  having  declin- 
ed re-election. 

President. 

Francis  Watland,  President  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Vice  Presidents. 

William  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  William  Sullivan,  Boston, 
Mas?).;  John  Adams,  Andover,  Mass.;  John  Park,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Andrew  Yates,  Chittcnango,  N. 
Y. ;  Roberts  Vaux,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  ;  William  C.  Fowler,  Middlebury, 
Vt.  ;  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  Charleston,  S.  C.  ;  John  Griscom,  New  York 
city,  N.  Y  ;  Timothy  Flint,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  :  Benjamin  Abbott,  Exeter, 
N.  11.  ;  Francis  C.  Gray,  Boston,  Mass. ;  John  Pierpont,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
George  Ticknor,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Asa  Rand,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  James  <jr. 
Carter,  Lancaster,  Mass.  ;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Recording  Secretanj.  —  Clement  Durgin,  Boston,  Mass. 
Correspondinof   Secretaries.  —  Solomon  P.  Miles,    William   C.   Wood- 
bridge,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  —  Richard  B.  Carter,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curators,  —  Abram  Andrews,  Frederick  Emerson,  Cornelius  Walker, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Censors.  —  Ebenezer  Bailey,  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Cornelius 
C.  Felton,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Counsellors.  —  Wm.  J.  Adams,  N.  Y.  city,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Russell,  German- 
town,  Penn. ;  Joseph  Emerson,  Wethcrsfield,  Conn. ;  Wm.  Forrest,  New 
York  city,  N.  Y. ;  John  Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Ilenry  K.  Oliver, 
Salem,  Mass.  ;  Elipha  White,  John's  Island,  S.  C.  ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer, 
Boston,  Mass.  ;  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Alfred  Groenleaf,  Sa- 
lem, Mass.  ;  Tliomas  Sherwin,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Alfred  W.  Pike,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Fridatfy  Jlugusl  Q4, 1832. — The  Institute  commenced  business  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Shaw,  it  was  resolved  that  tjie  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  editors  of  papers  and  periodicals,  bo  invited  to  attend  tlie  ses- 
sions of  the  Institute  gratuitously. 

The  Directors  were  subsequently  authorized  to  invite  others  at  their 
discretion. 

A  vote  was  passed,  expressive  of  the  respect  of  the  Institute  for  their 
late  Vice  President,  Reuben  Haines,  of  Philadelphia  county. 

At  JO  oVlock,'a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Ticknor,  on  the  Modem 
Languages  ;  and  at  half  past  11,  a  lecture  by  Roger  S.  Howard,  of  New- 
buryport,   *  On  the  Prevalent  Defects  of  Common  Schools. ' 

A  reisolution  was  passed  requesting  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  lay 
upon  the  Secretary's  table,  all  questions  upon  the  subject  of  Education, 
which  1  hey  may  wish  to  have  discussed.     Adjourned  to  the  usual  hour. 

Mes!?r3  (x.  B.  Emerson,  E.  Bailey,  A.  Rand,  S.  P.  Miles,  John  Pierpont, 
A.  W.  Pike,  and  C.  Durgin,  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ment'' for  the  ensuing  year.  Messrs  Wm.  Sullivan,  Abram  Andrews,  and 
Asa  Rand  a  Committee  of  Finance. 

Friday  afitmoon. — The  Institute  met  according  to  adjournment. 
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Dr  Pemberton,  one  of  the  oldest  living  teachers  of  New  England, 
was  oloctPtl  Oil  honorary  member  of  the  Institute. 

Vittcd^  to  concur  in  a  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
amond  the  first  section  of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  by  add- 
in^Ti  *nn(l  that  iho  hoard  continue  in  office  till  their  successors  be  chosen.' 

The  followini:  qutjstion  was  adopted  for  future  debate  ;  *Can  Instructers 
have  and  prcscTve  duo  rCv^pcct  from  their  pupils,  if  they  converse  with 
thorn  on  terms  of  familiarity,  and  partake  with  them  occasionally  in  their 
usual  exercises  V 

At  half  past  ."{  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr  Geo.  Hay  ward, 
on  '  Physical  Kilueation.'  At  half  past  4  o'clock  the  subject  of  Einulatioa 
was  disiMissf'd,  and  the  th^iate  continued  until  the  institute  adjourned. 

Sat unltii/,  ,  Intrust  *J."). — The  subject  of  Emulation  was  resinned,  and 
oirain  diseus-i«'(i,  ai  tlie  openinj^  of  tlie  session.  At  10  o'clock,  a  Lecture 
was  (IcliviM-ed  *()ntlii»  Moral  lulluence  of  the  Physical  Sciences:'  bv 
Rev.  Jiio.  Pi«Tj)ont  of  Boston,  and  at  Vi  o'clock,  a  Lecture  *On  Rewards 
and  Punishments  in  Schools,'  by  Mr  John  A.  Vaughan,  of  llallowell, 
AIain«\ 

On  ni«»tion  of  Mr  Rand,  th'^  recommiMidation  of  Mr  Woodbridtfe.  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  tin*  Secretary  was  adopted,  and  it  was  voted  to  appro- 
priate ail  hour  to  uit'iess  an  illustration  of  the  Pestalozzian  method 
of  teachiuL''  nmsic  by  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  accompanied  by  a  class  of  hU 
pupils. 

Sittunlinf  afitrnoon. —  After  a  discussion  at  some  lenirth,  of  the  ques- 
tion; wJieiher  Instructers  should  partake  of  the  spjrts  of  their  pupils,  the 
pubject/of  Emulation  was  taken  up  and  discussed,  until  the  Institute  ad- 
journed. 

Mondttu^  ,ht(rust  "27,  —  On  motion  of  Mr  Thaver,  a  dissertation  which 
liad  been  received,  *  On  the  best  method  of  teachintr  children  the  mcan- 
inir  of  words,'  was  referred  to  a  Committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
8an)e. 

At  10  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr  Burnside  of  Worcester, 
*  On  the  classiticatiim  of  Schools  ;'  and  at  half  past  11a  lecture  by  Mr 
Rand  of  Boston.  'On  Enijlish  Granmiar  and  Composition.' 

A  vote  was  passed  requeslint:  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  present 
such  suijijo^tions  in  re^jard  to  tiie  exercises  oC  the  present  session,  and 
such  pr\M>ositu>iis  in  roijfard  to  those  of  the  next  \ear,  as  mav  adord  aid  t«> 
the  <'o:unnttee  of  Arranirements  in  the  dischanre  efthf^ir  duties. 

.MuH't'inf  .ifhrnoon. — Mr  Shaw  presented  a  small  box  of  Nu!i:borinrr 
Ri»ds,  w  iiicli  was.  on  motion,  relerred  to  a  Comniitt^^e. 

At  half  past  'X  a  lecture  was  delivered  bv  Mr  Si>ear  oC  Roxburv.  •  On 
the  best  m»'tiiod  of  conductin^r  Recitations  in  Schools,  and  on  the  utility 
of  Text  B.v^ks.' 

Tiio  t'Kinks  of  the  Institute  were  presented  to  Mr  G.  F.Thayer,  for  hi^ 
able,  find  I'iithtul  discharge  ef  the  duties  of  Recordini:  Socrt-tary. 

.\to  o'citvk.  P.  M.  a  lecture  was  delivered  on  ih:=  m:^do  of  t*^3chinj  Vo- 
cal Mii>ic  m  classes,  at\ertiie  metliod  of  Pestalozzi.  wjtj  illiistnii;  jS  by  a 
juvenile  choir;  by  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  to  w:iom  the  thanks  of  liie  Institate 
were  presented.  * 

Tknsu:u,  .yrtiT-  *->.  — At  10  o'clock,  Dr  Spurzheim  of  Genaauv.  delirer- 
ed  a  lecture  •  i>n  Education.'  The  than ks  of  the  Insutuie  wen?  subse- 
quently teiKiered  bini.  accompanied  by  the  request  of  a  copy  of  liie  same 
for  pe.':'iic.itio:i. 

At  I)  eVl.viv  a  lecture  was  delivered  •  On  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  i'e:;;  .  r.  Ec.-.;cat;on  in  the  SoutLoni  Sui-js,'  bv  the  Rev.  £l:::ia\VLibt 
ot  ^ouia  Carolina. 
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Mr  Sullivan,  from  the  Committee  to  whom  were  ref(^rred  the  essays  on 
Penmanship,  reported  that  they  had  received  three,  all  of  which  contained 
important  precepts  and  suirgestions  ;  but  Uiey  had  awarded  the  prize  of- 
fered by  the  Institute  to  B.  t\  Foster,  of  Albany,  whose  system,  as  a  whole, 
they  considered  preferable  to  either  of  the  others.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr  E.  Bailey,  havingr  resigned  the  office  of  Censor,  MrSherwin  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  his  stead ;  and  on  proceeding  to 
elect  a  Counsellor  in  the  place  of  Mr  Sherwin,  Mr  Bailey  was  found  duly 
elected.  The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  subsequently  voted  to  Mr  Bai- 
ley for  his  services. 

Tuesday  afternoon. — At  3  o'clock,  the  Prize  Essay  *  On  Penmanship' 
was  read;  and  a  lecture  was  then  given  by  Mr  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  of  Spring- 
field, *  On  the  duties  of  School  Committees.' 

The  thanks  of  the  institute  were  now  voted  to  Mr  Gray  for  his  Annual 
Address,  as  well  as  to  the  other  lecturers  generally. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Jonathan  Going, 

Resolvedy  That  this  Institute  recommend  the  common  use  of  School  Li- 
braries. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Carter  of  Lancaster, 

Resolved^  That  the  interesting  transactions  and  punctual  attendance  of 
the  members  ofthe  Institute  ot  Instruction,  during  its  present  Session,  have 
been  such  as  to  give  the  friends  of  the  Association  increased  confidence 
in  its  tendency  and  power  to  effect  the  great  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Hand, 

Resolved,  That  the  principal  remarks  of  Mr  Calhoun,  in  his  lecture,  *  On 
the  Duties  of  School  (Committees,'  delivered  this  dny  before  tlic  Institute, 
would  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society  contribute  much  to  the  general  im- 
provement ofthe  publicschools,  if  it  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
officers  throughout  the  (Commonwealth  ;  and  that  Mr  Calhoun  be  n?quost- 
ed,  in  the  name  ofthe  Institute,  to  prepare  such  pamphlet  for  publication 
by  the  Cioverninont  of  this  Association. 

Interesting  A  dresses  were  then  made  by  Messrs  Carter  of  Lnncaster, 
Willard  of  Worcester,  White  of  South  (!^arolina,  Emerson  of  VV other- field, 
and  others  ;  and  finally  by  the  Hon.  \Vm.  Sullivan,  then  acting  Chairman, 
who  closed  its  meeting  by  reviewing  the  labors  of  the  session,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  liie  members. 

The  character  ofthe  Lectures,  we  arc  informed,  was  such  as  to  re- 
flect honor  on  the  Institute,  and  credit  on  those  who  delivered  them  ; 
that  tliey  were  written  in  good  style  ;  and,  what  is  far  more  important, 
were  in  an  eminent  degree  practical — the  results  of  individual  experi- 
ence. Messrs  Howard,  Vaughan,  Rand,  Spear,  Ticknor,  and  Mason, 
have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  their  lives  *  in  actual '  teaching. 
Messrs  ^urnside,  Calhoun,  Pierpont,  White,  and  Ticknor,  have  been 
employed  much  as  visitors  of  schools  ;  and  perhaps  no  l>ody  of  men,  of 
the  same  number,  could  be  convened  in  our  country,  from  whom  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect  more.  We  are  persuaded  that  their  ex- 
pectations will  not  be  defeated,  and  hope  for  the  speedy  publication 
of  their  lectures.  We  understand  that  arrangements  arc  making 
with  a  view  to  this;  and  that  the  lectures  of  Dr  Spurzheim  and  Mr 
Mason,  though  delivered  at  short  notice,  and  of  course  without  much 
preparation,  have  Iwen  solicited.  We  learn  that  they  were  deeply  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  important.  Dr  Spurzheim  was  heard  with  almost 
breathless  silence;  and  his  broad,  expansive,  liberal  views  of  Ed- 
ucation, if  published,  must,  it  seems  to  as,  with  few  if  any  exceptions. 
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be  received  with  general  approbation.  The  audience  was  delight- 
ed by  the  simple  but  striking  methods  of  teaching  music  to  young 
children  on  the  system  of  Pestalozzi ;  and  we  hope  this  exhibition  will 
do  much  towards  promoting  the  study  of  vocal  timsic  in  all  our  schools. 
An  auditor  writes  to  us  ;  *  1  could  have  listened  almost  until  now, 
to  the  plain  matter-of-fact  discourses  which  were  given  by  the  other 
lecturers  ;  especially  those  who  had  been  familiar  with  teaching,  over- 
seeing, &.c.  our  public  schools.  Almost  every  lecturer  seemed  to  be 
deeply  convinced  that  the  following,  among  many  others,  are  errors 
in  our  system  of  common  education. 

1.  Teachers  are  often  too  reserved  in  their  conduct  towards  their 
pupils,  and  do  not  treat  them  in  a  manner  suiFiciently  familiar^ 
and  show  them  the  reason  of  their  rules  and  proceedings. 

2.  They  do  not  pay  sulHcient  attention  to  tlie  character  and  moral 
tendency  of  their  sports,  nor  to  their  general  health,  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. The  art  of  making  children  happy,  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  but  little  studied. 

3.  Instruction  is  not  sufficiently  thorough.  In  various  ways,  and 
by  various  means,  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  often  merely  mcchao- 
ical,  and  this  may  be  the  result  in  defiance  of  the  most  approved  instru- 
rnents  and  processes,  unless  very  great  pains  is  taken  to  prevent  it. 

4.  The  cultivation  of  the  social  principle  is  overlooked. 

5.  The  perpetual  change  of  the  teacher  in  the  same  school,  is  a 
source  of  great  evil. 

(i.  Our   attention  is  directed  too  exclusively  to  the  attainment  of 
mere  knowledge.     Moral,  and  above   all  religious  instruction — the 
Bible — is  ahnost  wliolly  neglected. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  expressed  our  own  views  fully  at 
the  commencement  of  this  work.  We  then  observed,  that  **  If  our 
country  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  blessings  and  privileges,  it  is  by 
combmii):?  suairl  in:ifntction^  with  the  trainimr  which  will  form  the 
character,  and  foundiii;x  both  on  the  reliijion  of  the  Dible."  In  former 
numbers,  and  in  a  preceding  article,  whose  publication  has  been  de- 
layed by  causes  beyond  our  control,  we  have  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain the  paramount  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
basis  of  the  most  \aluable  knowledge,  and  the  only  pure  principles. 
We  shall  still  endeavor  to  j)roinote  this  great  object,  in  common  wiih 
others,  in  this  work,  while  we  shall  use  our  utmost  care  to  avoid  sec- 
tarianism ;  uidess  it  be  deemed  sectarian  to  present  the  Scriptures 
as  the  standard  of  truth  and  duly,  in  the  place  of  the  Koran  or 
the  Shaster,  or  the  A;Te  of  Reason.  We  would  repeat  that,  in  the 
language  of  our  address,  —  '*  This  work,  in  its  restricted  sphere, 
embraces  the  mann>r,  rather  than  the  inattir  of  instruction,  and 
must  leave  much  to  be  supplied  by  other  works,  especially  in  refer- 
ence   to   rehiiion." 


By  the  kip.<!nos««  o(  Profo-sor  Schwar!7,  wo  h;\vr  jii«;t  received  the  '  Heidelberg 
Annalf  of  Literature  .>'<'  -V.'  coiUuinincj  a  very  favorable  an  J  inloresting:  re- 
view of  the  lir-t  volume  of  thV  Lecturjs  of  the  American  In'^ttuuo.  by  ihi*  vener- 
able *  Father  of  ScIiojI-*.*  We  c;iri  only  stale  at  present,  that  he  exprxisses  Jeep  in- 
terest in  the  establishment  and  prdcceilinj;*  of  the  Institut*.  and  his  WArni««t  withes 
Ibr  its  saccccs. 
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Art.  I.  —  On  Emulation. 

By  J.  L.  Parkhurst. 

[We  had  hoped  for  a  general  discuHision  of  the  subject  of  emuliilioii  from  one 
of  our  correspondent-' in  reply  to  the  article  of  Mr  IJnerson,  in  the  number  of  the 
Ann  lis  for  July  ;  but  his  circumstances  have  rendered  it  uhinidtely  impnicticable, 
and  the  delay  left  no  time  for  any  otiier  arranpfemc^it.  We  are  g:ralilietl  to  be  able 
to  present  the  followinsj  '  volunteer'  essay,  and  earnestly  wish  we  mi^ht  be  thus 
favored  by  others  who  have  thought  and  acted  on  this  subject,  wilh  their  opinion, 
•and  the  results  of  their  experience  and  observation.  Our  pa^es  are  always  open  to 
free  and  fiur  discussion  on  all  topics  on  education ;  and  our  files  are  usuaUy  almost 
empty.] 

The  definition  of  emulation,  given  in  my  *  Elements  of  Moral  Phil- 
osophy,' having  been  pronounced  incorrect  by  a  writer  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Annals,  (p.  554,)  and  the  Editor  having  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  that  the  subject  should  be  *  fully  discussed,'  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  either  to  retract  or  to  vindicate  the  definition,  and  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  publicly  advanced.  Although  the  definition  of  a  term 
may  be  regarded  merely  as  *a  point  of  philology,'  yet  a  very  great 
degree  of  importance  is  attached  to  the  correct  definition  and  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  such  terms  as  relate  to  moral  stibjects. 

I  will,  first,  brietiy  slate  what  I  mean  by  the  term  *  emulation  ;*  sec- 
ondly, inquire  in  what  sense  Mr  Emerson,  the  writer  above  referred 
to,  uses  the  term  ;  and  thirdly,  remark  on  the  practical  tendency  of 
the  views  which  he  has  advanced. 

1.  I  am  aware,  that  the  term  '  emulation' is  used  in  different  senses 
by  different  writers.  It  is  still  my  conviction,  however,  that  the  sense 
in  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  understand  it,  is  thnt  which 
*  the  best  and  most  extensive  usaije  has  affixed  to  it.'  I  will  first 
state  what  this  sense  is,  and  then  give  my  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  is  authorized  by  that  usage  which  is  the  jus  ct  norma  ioquendi. 
Emulation f  as  a  principle  of  action,  in  the  desire  of  surpassing  others^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  ffratificalion  which  arises  frum  surpassing  them. 
This  gratification  includes  the  pleasure  of  success  in  the  struggle  for 
superiority,  the  pleasure  of  subsequently  reflecting  on  this  superiority, 
of  seeing  ?ind  thinking  that  it  is  known  to  our  companions  and  the 
public,  and  of  being  noticed,  praised,  and  honored  on  account  of  it. 
The  phrases  *  to  surpass  others,'  *  to  excel  others,'  *  to  outdo  or  out- 
shine others,'  and  *  to  becotne  superior  to  others,'  are  all  so  nearly 
synonymous,  that  they  may  be  used  indiscriminately  in  treating  this 
subject. 

That  the  above  definition  of  emulation  is  correct,  I  have  several 
reasons  for  believing.  One  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  authorized  by 
the  dictionaries.  I  have  not,  indeed,  *  seventeen'  English  dictiona- 
ries at  hand  ;  but  I  have  looked  in  five  or  six,  and  find  the  definitions 
as  follows ;  Bailey  —  '  a  striving  to  excel  or  go  beyond  another  in 
anything,'  Johnson  and  Walker  —  *  rivalry,  desire  of  superiority.' 
Perry  —  '  contention,  rivalry,  envy.*     Webster  —  *  rivalry,  conten- 
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have  been  furnished  by  the  Honorable  the  Corporation  of  the  city  with' 
the  use  of  biiildinors  for  a  few  years,  as  was  at  first  expected,  the  indtitu- 
lion  might  have  gone  into  operation  with  the  price  of  tuition  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  now  established.  But  it  is  well  known  that  notwithstanding 
the  kind  and  gonerous  feelings  manifested  on  all  occasions,  by  our  city 
authorities,  towards  tlie  University,  the  demand  for  increased  accommoda- 
tions for  the  courts  of  justice  and  other  city  purposes,  did  not  permit  the 
grant  of  the  buildings  requested.  Under  present  circumstances,  there- 
fore, and  with  the  expenditure  to  be  incurred  at  the  outset,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  contiguous  to  the  mass  of  o«ir  population,  and  for  buildings 
thereon,  it  is  found,  that  the  charge  for  tuition  as  now  contemplated  is  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  avoid  cncroaciunent  on  the  present  capital  of  the 
University.  Against  this  evil  the  (^)uncil  have  determined  to  exercise  a 
most  sedulous  guard.  Justice  to  the  subscribers,  and  the  stability  and 
permanent  usefulness  of  the  institution  required  that  no  such  encroachment 
be  permitted,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  parent  or  guardian  will  desire  it. 

For  the  fens  of  tuition  as  now  fixed,  however,  the  Council  have  taken 
measures  to  furnisli  additional  means  of  improvement  to  the  students,  be- 
yond the  usual  instruction  in  their  rospcrtive  classes.  There  will  be  sus- 
tained in  the  University,  courses  of  Public  liectures,  by  distinguished  men 
of  this  and  other  countries,  on  subjects  connected  with  Science  and  Let- 
ters ;  and  the  price  of  admission  to  such  Lectures  cannot  be  estimated  at 
a  less  average  rate  than  J?20  per  annum.  To  these  the  Council  have  de- 
cided that  tlie  matriculated  student  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  free  of 
charge  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  of  a  student  is  capable  of  beingj" 
enlarged  and  enriched,  will  these  additional  advantages  be  of  real  value  to 
him.  Tn  this  view  of  the  case,  and  comparing  the  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tution with  the  advantages  to  which  it  gives  access,  it  is  believed  that  all 
reasonable  expectations  entertained  on  this  point  are  substantially  realized  ; 
and  that  the  course  adopted  by  the  Council  will  be  esteemed  most  in  con- 
formity with  the  welfare  and  character  of  tiie  University,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils. 

Library  and  ^Ipparatus,  —  The  connection  which  has  already  been  es- 
tablished between  the  University  and  other  literary  institutions  in  the 
city  furnishes  important  advantages  in  this  respect.  In  conformity  with 
atrreements  now  pxistinjr,  the  members  of  the  University  will  have  access 
not  only  to  a  valuable  library,  but  to  a  collection  in  Mineralogy  and  Na- 
tural History,  which  arc  rich  and  (extensive.  To  provide  an  ample  appa- 
ratus, the  sum  of  $5,000  has  already  b»Hn  appropriated  ;  and  the  articles 
are  to  be  after  th«?  liitost  and  most  approved  models. 

fhiilif'mp!;.t.  —  Tin?  erccticm  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  permanent 
acconnnodalion  of  the  University,  will  bo  prosecuted  by  the  Council  with 
all  d(>siriiblo  despatch  ;  iuid  had  it  n-^t  been  found  unexpectedly  difl[icult  to 
obtain  a  snffii^icnt  qunntity  of  ground,  suitably  situated  for  the  purposes  of 
the  institution,  the  buildings  would  havo  been  already  in  progress.  'I'here 
is  a  certainty  at  present,  that  tiie  purchase  fjf  a*  site  will  very  soon  be 
definitively  settled. 

But  such  has  been  the  pressing  solicitude  expn^ssed  by  many  of  onr 
citizens  to  see  the  University  r^^ady  for  the  reception  of  students,  that  the 
Council  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  delay  the  opening  of  the  institution, 
till  its  own  b\iildinnrs  shall  hav?  been  erected.  Thev  were  the  more  in- 
dined  to  the  course  they  have  adopted,  by  the  recollcM'tion  that  several  of 
the  most  distinnfuished  Universities  of  Kurope  have  pursued  a  brilliant 
career  of  tisetulness  for  centuries,  without  possesxinij  any  buildings  of 
conspquonce.  They  depend  for  th<»ii  patronage  and  distinction,  as  every 
valuable  institution  must,  on  the  character,  talents  and  faithfulness  of  their 
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professors,  and  not  on  any  such  extrinsic  circumstances.  Influenced  by 
these  considerations,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  men  well  known  for  their 
ability  and  faithfulness  in  their  respective  departments,  could  be  obtiiincd 
to  fill  the  necessary  professorship?* ;  the  Council  have  decided  tw  comuience 
iiH^nkiction  without  delay.  They  are  happy  to  announce  that  Uicy  have 
procured  suitable  and  ample  accommodatioiiL.t  for  the  classes  that  are  to  be 
formed,  in  Cmn:  o.v  11  ill  ;  where  the  exercises  of  the  University  will  be 
hold  till  further  notice. 

The  appointments  already  made  in  the  University,  are  as  follows : 

Rev.  James  M.  Mathews,  D.  D.  Chancellor,  to  whom  is  also  committed 
tlie  department  of  the  Literature  and  Antiquities  of  the  iSacred  Scrip- 
tures. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  D.  D.  Professor  of  tlie  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Reliirion. 

Rev.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Phil- 
osopliy  and  Bi-'IIps  Lettres. 

Henry  Vethak'»,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

I>.  B.  noiit^lass,  A.  .M.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Architecture 
and  Civil  Enjrinporinfr. 

Ji>hn  Torrey,  M.  D.   Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralotry  and  Botany. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Sculpture  and  Paiutin«j. 

Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.  I).  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
Lan^uapfes  and  Literature. 

Rev.  George  Bush,  A.  M.  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language 
and  Literature. 

Rev.  John  Mulligan,  A.  M.  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Language! 
and  Literature. 

Rev.  William  Ernenpeutsch,  A.  M.  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature. 

Miguel  Cabrera  de  Ncvares,  Professor  of  the  Spanish  Language  and 
Literature. 

Lorenzo  L.  DaPonte,  Professor  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  Parmentier,  A.  M.  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Lit- 
erature. 

Henry  Bostwick,  A.  M.  Instructer  in  History,  Geography  and  Chronology. 

Henry  Vethake,  A.  M.  Lecturer  on  History. 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.  D.  Lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy. 

Francis  Lieber,  LL.  1).  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Commerce,  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  I).  D.  Lecturer  on  Sacred  Antiquities. 

D.  B.  Douj^lass,  A.  M.  Lecturer  on  Physical  Astronomy. 

John  Torrey,  M.  D.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 

Other  public  Lecturers  will  hereafter  be  announced. 

The  public  inauguration  of  the  Chancellor  and  Professors,  will  take 
place  in  the  first  week  ot  October,  of  which  more  particular  notice  may 
be  expected. 

Inquiries  respecting  the  admission  of  students  to  either  department  of 
the  University,  can  be  made  of  the  Chancellor. 
By  order  of  the  Council, 

James  M.   Mathews,^ 

James  Milnor, 

Samuel  II.  Cox, 

Archibald  McClat,  \CommiUu. 

Ctbds  Mason, 

James  Tallmadge, 

William  VawWtck.^ 

Aeu^  York,  VUh  Sept.  1833. 
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Art.  IX.  —  American  Institute. 

THIRD    ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  Third  Annual  Mectinir  of  the  Institute  was  announced  at  a 
moment  when  the  gencrjil  anxiety  witli  respect  to  the  cholera,  and  a 
few  cases  which  had  occurred  in  Boston,  seemed  to  render  it  doubtful 
whether  an  assemhly  would  Ik?  c^jllected.  In  tlie  result,  however,  a 
considerable  audience  was  assembled  ;  mo>t  of  the  lecturers  chosea 
performed  the  duty  assigned  them,  as  was  stated  in  our  last  number, 
and  the  interest  has  not  been  surpassed  at  any  former  meeting.  We 
regretted  deeply  that  engagements  beyond  our  control,  and  unexpect- 
edly protracted,  prevented  our  returning  to  the  city  in  season  for  the 
meeting.  But  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  official  records,  to  which  the 
Secretary  has  kindly  given  us  access,  to  present  the  following  account 
of  the  proceedings. 

Third  Annual  Mf.etino  or  the  American  Institute. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute,  was  opened  at 
the  State  House  in  Boston,  Auirust  23,  1^:{'2,  at  half  past  8  o'clock  A.  M. 
President  Wuyland,  of  Brown  University,  in  the  Chair. 

After  reading  some  of  thr»  more  important  parts  of  the  recfTrds  of 
the  procecdinjfs  of  last  year,  ii.  was  votod,  to  insure  punctuality,  that  the 
Institute  at  all  times  during  the  presnnt  session,  sliouhl  proceed  to  bu- 
6ines.s  at  precisely  live  minutes  after  the  time  lixed  on  for  meeting. 

At  10  o'clock  the  Institute  adjourned,  and  proceeded  to  Park  Street 
Church  to  hear  the  Introductory  Address,  by  the  lion.  Francis  C.  Gray. 

At  3  o'clock,  P.  iM.  the  Institute  met,  according  to  adjournment.  The 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Directors,  and  Treasurer  were  read  and  accepted. 

Letters  were  received  from  Messrs  John;:on,  Woodbridge,  Hale,  Gould, 
F.  Emerson  and  Kingsbury,  stating  that  circuujstnnccs  would  prevent 
their  attending  tlip  meetiuLS  nnd  giving  lectures  according  to  appointment; 
and  also  a  letter  trom  Mr  Furbi>li,  expressini:  di)uht  wlitther  he  should  be 
able  to  attend.  A  communi/'jition  was  al*o  received  trom  Mr  A.  B.  Al- 
cott,  stating  that  he  should  be  uuablo  to  attend,  but  had  sent  bis  lecture 
to  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

The  committee  of  nomination  lepor^^d  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  ibr  the  examination  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

The  question  arose,  whether,  under  existing  apprehensions  of  epidemic 
disease,  it  was  ni)t  expedimt  to  postpone  tin.'  lectures  for  the  present 
year  ;  but  it  was  at  length  ri'sulvd  that  thn  nwmlxr  of  Uiombers  present, 
and  other  circuinstanct's  wt-re  such  as  to  justity  the  pn^pri^ty  of  proceed- 
ing, nt  the  presi.'iit  time  ;  and  that  I  lie  n.'snluLi(»n«  embracing'-  this  deier- 
mination  bj'  published  in  all  the  newspapers  in  Uostun. 

Voir  If  'i'iiat  the  several  boanls  and  standinrr  cunniittees,  whoso  duty  it 
is  to  iuano  annual  reports  to  the  Dire  ctors.  be  ir.-tnicted  and  requested  to 
furni>]i  the  Directors,  through  the  UeroidiuLr  Secretary,  with  tJieir  said 
reports,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  in  e-cii  year. 

(>::  m-tiiiu  uf  Air  Thi'yr,  J'otnU  'VUi\{  ir.dividp.-.ls  wlio  may  intend  to 
propii.-f,*  anytiiinir  for  exhibilinn  at  ihe  next  ;«ninial  meeting,  or  any  sub- 
ject for  consideration,  be,  and  they  are  ln.'rehy  requested  to  communicate 
such  intention,  throunfh  the  Recording  Secretary',  on,  or  before  the  first 
day  of  August  next. 
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Other  business,  preparatory  to  the  comTnencemcnt  of  the  course  of  lec- 
tures was  then  attended  to  ;  and  among  the  rest  it  was  voted  that  the  In- 
stitute dispense  with  evening  sessions. 

I'he  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the  Institute  for  tlie 
ensuing  year;  several  of  the  officers  of  the  last  year  having  declin- 
ed re-election. 

President. 

Francis  Watland,  President  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Vice  Presidents. 

William  B,  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  William  Sullivan,  Boston, 
Mass.;  John  Adams,  Andovcr,  Mass.;  John  Park,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Thomas  II.  Gallaudet,  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Andrew  Yates,  Chittenango,  N. 
Y. ;  Roberts  Vaiix,  Pliiladelphia,  Penn.  ;  William  C.  Fowler,  Middlebury, 
Vt.  ;  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  Charleston,  S.  C.  ;  John  Griscom,  New  York 
city,  N.  Y  ;  Timothy  Flint,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  :  Benjamin  Abbott,  Exeter, 
N.  11.  ;  Francis  C.  Gray,  Boston,  Mass. ;  John  Piorpont,  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
George  Ticknor,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Asa  Rand,  B(»st()n,  Mass.  ;  James  G. 
Carter,  Lancaster,  Mass.  ;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Philndelphia,  Penn. 

Recording  Secretary.  —  Clement  Durgin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretaries.  —  Solomon  P.  Miles,  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer.  —  Richard  B.  Carter,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curators.  —  Abram  Andrews,  Frederick  Emerson,  Cornelius  Walker, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Censors.  —  Ebenozer  Bailey,  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Cornelius 
C.  Felton,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Counsellors.  —  Wm.  J.  Adams,  N.  Y.  city,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Russell,  German- 
town,  Penn. ;  Joseph  Emerson,  Wethersfiold,  Conn.;  Wm.  Forrest,  New 
York  city,  N.  Y. ;  John  Kingslsury,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Henry  K.  Oliver, 
Salem,  Mass.;  Elipha  White,  John's  Island,  S.  C.  ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer, 
Boston,  Mass.  ;  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Alfred  Groenleaf,  Sa- 
lem, Mass.  ;  Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Alfred  W.  Pike,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Friday,  Axrgust  Q4, 1832. — The  Institute  commenced  business  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Shaw,  it  was  resolved  that  tjie  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  editors  of  papers  and  periodicals,  be  invited  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Institute  gratuitously. 

The  Directors  were  subsequently  authorized  to  invite  others  at  their 
discretion. 

A  vote  was  passed,  expressive  of  the  respect  of  the  Institute  for  their 
late  Vice  President,  Reuben  Haines,  of  Philadelphia  county. 

At  10  oVlockjIi  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Ticknor,  on  the  Modem 
Languages  ;  and  at  half  past  11,  a  lecture  hy  Ro:,'rr  S.  Howard,  of  New- 
buryport,   *  On  the  Prevalent  Defects  of  Common  Schools. ' 

A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  lay 
upon  the  Secretary's  table,  all  questions  upon  the  subject  of  Education, 
which  Ihey  may  wicsh  to  have  discussed.     Adjourned  to  the  usual  hour. 

Messrs  (j.  B.  Emerson,  E.  Bailey,  A.  Rand,  S.  P.  Miles,  John  Pierpont, 
A.  W.  Pike,  and  C.  Durgin,  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  tlie  ensuing  year.  Messrs  Wm.  Sullivan,  Abram  Andrews,  and 
Asa  Rand  a  Committee  of  Finance. 

Friday  afternoon. — The  Institute  met  according  to  adjournment. 
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Dr  Pembcrton,  one   of  the  oldest    living  teachers  of  New  England, 

was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Institute. 

Votifi,  to  concur  in  a  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
amend  tlie  lirst  section  of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  bv  add- 
in;r.  *and  that  i:ie  board  continue  in  office  till  tiieir  succe:?>ors  be  cbosten.' 

The  f.tilowini:  question  was  adopted  for  future  debate;  *Can  In^truoters 
have  and  preserve  due  respect  from  their  pupils,  if  they  converse  with 
tiiem  on  terms  of  familiarity,  and  partake  with  tiicm  occasionally  io  iheir 
usual  ex  ere  1st*  s  r" 

At  half  pti-^t  '^  oVl-^^k,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr  Geo.  Ilayward, 
on  *  Piiysii-y!  ]Miioitii»n.'  At  half  pist  4  oVIock  tiie  subject  of  Emulation 
was  di-i  iiss»  J.  and  tiie  il-^bate  cmiiinned  until  the  Institute  a«;j?":riied. 

Situr  f'rf.  .ijiTusl  "2.').  —  Tiie  subject  of  Emuiarioii  was  re>  :iii*^':.  and 
ojniu  di-cc  •;-:»•<!.  ai  t.ie  op^iiinir  ««f  the  s-.-ssiui.  .At  lU  oV-iook.  a  L'rct'.ire 
was  (it  livi  red  M)n  tii'  Mv»ral  Indjence  t»f  trie  P.iysi.ai  Si:vj:,.--;s  :'  by 
Rev.  Jiio.  Pi'-rjH.nl  of  B  »>t<j.'i.  and  at  1*2  o'clock,  a  Lecture  *0:i  i^^- wards 
and    Purji.-iiui'.nts   in  Schuuls,"  by  Mr  John  A.  Vau-;i»:in,  of  lid  iv well, 

():»  I.J  >t:  :i  (^  Mr  Rand.  l}i»^  recommen  la-i-ui  of  Mr  \Vi»-^Jbri'i/v.  in  a 
leitt^  r  at;iirr^<'  d  i  •  tiie  Secretary  was  aii-'i-ted,  afid  it  wa*  v-  te.i  to  appr.>- 
priute  an  h-.i  ir  l>  \*itn'-ss  an  iliustrali-n  of  tiie  Po^ta!^.•*■.i:kan  ruethod 
of  irachiu/  Uiusic  by  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  uc: jiiipaiiivd  by  a  ciias  of  his 
pupiN. 

Sttur!aif  atlirnoon. —  After  a  discussion  at  s-»nie  len::**i.  of  tiie  qoes- 
tion:  whether  Instructers  shnulJ  partake  of  the  ^fiir!?  of  tJ^eir  piipils,  the 
5ubj»'Ct/of  Emulation  was  taken  up  and  discussed,  uiitil  I.;?  lasLiJie  ad- 
journed. 

Morvitiy^  mhisrust  27.  —  On  motion  of  Mr  Thivor.  a  diss-: rtat^-n  whxh 
had  been  r«^cei\ed,  'On  iJ»e  best  mt-lhod  of  teaciiin^"  cii.ldr'.n  tne  mean- 
inir  of  words,'  was  reterred  to  a  Comnntlee  to  ex-iiujiit  a:iJ  r'=".>?rt  ''n  the 
same. 

At  10  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  bv  Mr  Burnsice  nf  WVrcester. 
'On  the  classincati.^n  of  Schools  :'  and  at  iiaif  past  11a  lecture  bv  Afr 
Rand  of  Boston.  'On  Eurrlisii  Grammar  and  Composit'.'-»a.* 

A  Vote  was  parsed  r^q-iestini!  tiie  men/oers  of  liit  Instiuio  to  present 
s'jcii  smj::^ sti  ■'•>  i:i  re::ard  to  t::e  exer^-i-ios  ef  :]iO  present  sc<s;:-n.  and 
suL'ii  pr.-:»  s.::";is  in  reiriri:  ti  lliose  of  i.iO  r.ext  jear,  a-!  :ji/  af*.  ri  aid  *•* 
xhi  <',!i,-l::'.vO  if  Arriiijciiients  in  the  d:s:!;arjj-:-  ■  f !;.'  :r  d  .ti-s. 

,M'jn  :'iu  .Ihrii'jvn. — Nlr  Shaw  p-oseiitK «';  a  s:n:i!^  i'.'X  cf  Nu'^-.borin:! 
R'mIs.  w  ».-v.':i  was.  on  motion,  rerVrreil  t..-  a  CL:Dr;;":-.!-e. 

At  iiifp.ist  'S,  a  leotire  wr^.s  del- v.- red  by  Mr  S>:ar  cf  Roxb.iry.  •  Oa 
th*»  bes'.  me*.:i>i!  of  c-»nd'Joiinj  ReciMti->ns  in  Sc:io.^ls,  and  on  ine  utiiitv 
of  T.-xt  B     ks.' 

T:iv  t'.an.-;-  .»ftii''  Institute  were  present-^d  to  Mr  G.  F.  Thavor,  fur  his 
ab'.e.  fin«i  f-./.iif ;'.  dischar^je  (.f  tiiv  djlies  of  Recordinj  Sccretj..-}-. 

At 5  i.'\\  '.k.  P.  M.  a  Iec:.:re  was  de:ivep?do."  t:..  ::::-. ie  cf tvacli.nj"  Vo- 
ca'.  M  .:sl:  m  c. asses.  an*.rt:ie  niothjd  of  Pest.iloizi.  ^ il.i  :!;js:rat:  -as  bv  a 
jvivviu^.  c'.. ■:■•>:  by  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  to  w:iria  the  thizks  t-f  liie  Institute 
were  presenwd.  * 

Tii'.fiiiu,  .fMs*.  2>.  — At  10  o'clock,  Dr  S^urrheini  of  Germanv.  deliver- 
ed  a  iect.:re  *l.>n  Education.'  The  than ks  of  t:ie  Institute  wer^?  subse- 
quently ten.ierod  him,  accompamed  by  the  request  of  a  copy  of  the  same 
for  p'.i':'..ca:i*.  :■. 

At  11  ..Vl.v'k  a  lecture  was  delivered  •  On  the  condition  and  pros]>ects 
•^f  t'-.Vi  .  li  E.]-.:ca;ion  in  the  Southern  Siaus,*  by  the  Rev.  EliphaWhitft 
of  Sou u  CarjLma. 
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Mr  Sullivan,  from  the  Committee  to  whom  wore  refcfrred  the  essays  on 
Penmanship,  reported  that  they  had  received  three,  all  of  which  contained 
important  precepts  and  suirgcstions  ;  but  they  had  awarded  the  prize  of- 
fered by  tho  Institute  to  B.  P.  Foster,  of  Albany ,  whose  system,  as  a  whole, 
they  considered  preferable  to  either  of  the  others.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr  E.  Bailey,  having  resigned  the  office  of  Censor,  Mr  Sherwin  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  his  stead ;  and  on  proceeding  to 
elect  a  Counsellor  in  the  place  of  Mr  Sherwin,  Mr  Bailey  was  found  duly 
elected.  The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  subsequently  voted  to  Mr  Bai- 
ley for  his  services. 

Tuesday  afternoon. — At  3  o'clock,  the  Prize  Essay  *  On  Penmanship' 
was  read;  and  a  lecture  was  then  given  by  Mr  VVm.  B.  Calhoun,  of  Spring- 
field, *  On  the  duties  of  School  Committees.* 

The  thanks  of  the  institute  were  now  voted  to  Mr  Gray  for  his  Annual 
Address,  as  well  as  to  the  other  lecturers  generally. 

On  motionof  Mr  Jonathan  Going, 

Rtsolved,  That  this  Institute  recommend  the  common  use  of  School  Li- 
braries. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Carter  of  Lancaster, 

Resolvtdj  That  the  interesting  transactions  and  punctual  attendance  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute  of  Instruction,  during  its  present  Session,  have 
been  such  a.s  to  give  the  friends  of  the  Association  increased  confidence 
in  its  tendency  and  power  to  eflcct  the  great  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Rand, 

Resolved,  That  the  principal  remarks  of  Mr  Calhoun,  in  his  lecture,  *  On 
the  Duties  of  School  Committees,'  delivered  this  day  before  the  Institute, 
would  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society  contribute  much  to  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  piiblicschools,  if  it  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
officers  throughout  the  C^ommnn wealth  ;  and  that  Mr  ("alhoun  be  request- 
ed, in  the  name  of  the  Institute,  to  prepare  such  pamphlet  for  publication 
by  the  (lovcrnnipnt  uf  this  Association. 

Interest! njj  Adresses  were  then  made  by  Messrs  Carter  of  Lancaster, 
Willard  of  Worcester,  White  of  South  Carolina,  Emerson  of  Wether-field, 
and  others  ;  and  finally  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Sullivan,  then  acting  Chairman, 
who  closed  its  meeting  by  reviewing  the  labors  of  the  session,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  the  members. 

The  character  of  the  Lectures,  \vc  arc  informed,  was  such  as  to  re- 
flect honor  on  the  Institute,  and  credit  on  those  who  delivered  them  ; 
that  they  were  written  in  good  style  ;  and,  what  is  far  more  imix)rtant, 
were  in  an  eminent  degree  practical — the  results  of  individual  experi- 
ence. Messrs  Howard,  Vaughan,  Rand,  Spear,  Ticknor,  and  Mason, 
have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  their  lives  *  in  actual '  teaching. 
Messrs  Burnside,  Calhoun,  Pierpont,  White,  and  Ticknor,  have  been 
employed  much  as  visitors  of  schools  ;  and  perhaps  no  body  of  men,  of 
the  same  number,  could  be  convened  in  our  country,  from  whom  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect  more.  Wc  are  persuaded  that  their  ex- 
pectations will  not  l>e  defeated,  and  hope  for  the  speedy  jmblication 
of  their  lectures.  We  understand  that  arrangements  are  making 
with  a  view  to  this;  and  that  the  lectures  of  Dr  Spurzheim  and  Mr 
Mason,  though  delivered  at  short  notice,  and  of  course  without  much 
preparation,  have  been  solicited.  We  learn  that  they  were  deeply  in- 
teresting, as  well  a?  important.  Dr  Spurzheim  was  heard  with  almost 
breathless  silence;  and  his  broad,  expansive,  liberal  views  of  Ed- 
ucation, if  published,  must,  it  seems  to  as,  with  few  if  any  exceptions. 
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be  received  with  general  approbation.  The  audience  was  delight- 
ed by  the  simple  but  strikinij  methods  of  teaching  music  to  young 
children  on  the  system  ofPestalozzi ;  and  we  hope  this  exhibition  will 
do  much  towards  promoting  the  study  of  vocal  music  in  all  our  schools. 
An  auditor  writes  to  us  ;  *  I  could  have  listened  almost  until  now, 
to  the  plain  matter-of-fact  discourses  which  were  given  by  the  other 
lecturers  ;  especially  those  who  had  been  familiar  with  teaching,  over- 
seeing, &.c.  our  public  schools.  Almost  every  lecturer  seemed  to  be 
deeply  convinced  that  the  following,  among  many  others,  are  errors 
in  our  system  of  common  education. 

1.  Teachers  are  often  too  reserved  in  their  conduct  towards  their 
pupils,  and  do  not  treat  them  in  a  manner  suthciently  faniiliaiy 
and  show  them  the  reason  of  their  rules  and  proceedings. 

2.  They  do  not  pny  sutficicnt  attention  to  the  character  and  moral 
tendency  of  their  sports,  nor  to  their  general  health,  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. The  art  of  making  children  happy,  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  but  little  studied. 

3.  Instruction  is  not  sufficiontlv  thorou'ih.  In  various  wavs,  and 
by  various  means,  the  knowled^^^e  of  the  pupil  is  often  merely  mechan- 
ical, and  this  maij  be  the  result  in  defiance  of  the  most  approved  instru- 
ments and  processes,  unless  very  great  pains  is  taken  to  prevent  it. 

4.  The  cultivation  of  the  social  principle  is  overlooked. 

5.  The  perpetual  change  of  the  teacher  in  the  same  school,  is  a 
source  of  great  evil. 

6.  Our   attention  is  directed  too  exclusively  to  the  attainment  of 
mere  knowledge.     iMoral,  and  above   all  religious  instruction — the 
Bible — is  almost  wholly  ne^dccted. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  expres.-cd  our  own  views  fully  at 
the  commencement  of  this  work.  We  then  observed,  that  **  If  our 
country  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  blessings  and  privileges,  it  is  by 
combinini;  somvl  in:ftruction^  with  the  Irainim^  which  will  form  the 
character,  and  foundiuir  both  on  the  reli<yion  of  the  Dible."  In  former 
numbers,  and  in  a  preceding  article,  whose  publication  has  been  de- 
layed by  causes  beyond  our  control,  we  have  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain the  paramount  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
basis  of  the  most  \aluable  knowledge,  and  the  only  pure  principles. 
We  shall  still  endeavor  to  promote  this  great  object,  in  common  with 
others,  in  this  work,  wiiile  we  shall  use  our  utmost  care  to  avoid  sec- 
tarianism ;  uidess  it  be  deemed  sectarian  to  present  the  Scriptures 
as  the  standard  of  truth  and  duly,  in  the  i)lace  of  the  Koran  or 
the  Shaster,  or  the  A;re  of  Reason.  We  would  repeat  that,  in  the 
language  of  our  address,  —  '*  This  work,  in  its  restricted  sphere, 
embraces  the  fnantur,  rather  than  the  matter  of  instruction,  and 
must  leave  much  to  be  supplied  by  other  works,  especially  in  refer- 
ence   to   religion." 


By  the  kiinlncss  of  l*.-ofo'*r>r  Scliwart/,  wc  have  jii«;t  received  the  *  Heidelberg 
.Annals  of  LiteraturCy  A\t  A'.'  coniuinintj:  a  very  favorable  and  interesting  re- 
view of  the  Ijrst  volume  of  tlio  Lectures  of  the  .American  Instiuile,  l)y  this  veoer- 
able  *  Father  of  Schools.*  We  can  only  state  at  present,  that  he  expresses  deep  in- 
terest in  the  establislimcnt  and  procceilingv  of  the  Institute,  and  his  warmoAt  withes 
lor  iti  BHcccfts. 
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Art.  I.  —  On  Emulation. 

By    J.    L.    PARKilURST. 

[We  had  hoped  for  a  p^eneral  di«<cu<*sion  of  the  subject  of  emulation  from  one 
of  our  correspondent:*  in  reply  to  the  article  of  Mr  Knierson,  in  the  ntiinber  of  the 
Annils  for  July  ;  but  his  circumstarjces  have  rendered  it  ultimately  impracticable, 
and  the  delay  left  no  time  for  any  other  arrangement.  Wo  are  ^raiilie*!  to  be  able 
to  present  the  followinsj  *  volunteer'  essay,  and  earnestly  wish  we  mii^jht  be  thus 
favon.'d  by  others  who  have  thought  and  acted  on  this  subject,  with  their  opinion, 
and  the  results  of  their  experience  and  observation.  Onr  paj^es  are  always  open  lo 
free  and  fair  discussion  on  all  topics  on  education ;  and  our  filoi  arc  itsualiy  almost 
empty.] 

The  definition  of  emulation,  given  in  my  *  Elements  of  Moral  Phil- 
osophy,' having  been  pronounced  incorrect  by  a  writer  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Annals,  (p.  554,)  and  the  Editor  having  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  that  the  subject  should  be  *  fully  discussed,'  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  either  to  retract  or  to  vindicate  the  definition,  and  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  publicly  advanced.  Although  the  definition  of  a  term 
may  be  regarded  merely  as  *a  point  of  philology,'  yet  a  very  great 
degree  of  importance  is  attached  to  the  correct  definition  and  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  such  terms  as  relate  to  moral  subjects. 

I  will,  first,  briefly  state  what  I  mean  by  the  term  *  emulation  ;'  sec- 
ondly, inquire  in  what  sense  Mr  Emerson,  the  writer  above  referred 
to,  uses  the  term  ;  and  thirdly,  remark  on  the  practical  tendency  of 
the  views  which  he  has  advanced. 

1.  I  am  aware,  that  the  term  *  emulation' is  used  in  different  senses 
by  different  writers.  It  is  still  my  conviction,  however,  that  the  sense 
in  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  understand  it,  is  thnt  which 
'  the  best  and  most  extensive  usafjc  has  affixed  to  it.'  1  will  first 
state  what  this  sense  is,  and  then  give  my  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  is  authorized  by  that  usage  which  is  the  jus  ft  norma  ioqumdi. 
Kmulation^  as  a  principle  of  action,  is  thcdr^ire  nf  surpassing  others ^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  ffrntifiration  which  arises  from  surpassing  them. 
This  gratification  includes  the  pleasure  of  success  in  the  struggle  for 
superiority,  the  pleasure  of  subsequently  reflecting  on  this  superiority, 
of  seeing  ?ind  thinking  that  it  is  known  to  our  cotnpanioiis  and  the 
public,  and  of  being  noticed,  praised,  and  honored  on  account  of  it. 
The  phrases  *  to  surpass  others,'  *  to  excel  others,'  *  to  outdo  or  out- 
shine others,'  and  *  to  become  superior  to  others,'  are  all  so  nearly 
synonymous,  that  they  may  be  used  indiscriminately  in  treating  this 
subject. 

That  the  above  definition  of  emulation  is  correct,  I  have  .several 
reasons  for  believing.  One  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  authorized  by 
the  dictionaries.  I  have  not.  indeed,  *  seventeen'  Enjjlish  dicliona- 
ries  at  hand  ;  but  I  have  looked  in  ^we  or  six,  and  find  the  definitions 
as  follows ;  Bailey —  *  a  striving  to  excel  or  go  beyond  another  in 
anything,'  Johnson  and  Walker  —  *  rivalry,  desire  of  superiority.' 
Perry  —  '  contention,  rivalry,  envy.'     Webster  —  *  rivalry,  conten- 
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tion,  strife,  envy.'  Worcester  —  'rivalry,  c^utest,  contention.' 
From  a  comparison  of  these  definitions,  and  of  the  definitions  given 
by  the  same  lexicographers  of  the  words  *  emulate,'  '  emulator,'  &,c, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  emulation  is  regarded  as  a  simple  principle,  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  term  is  *  rivalry,'  *  competition,'  or  *the  desire 
of  surpassing  others;'  and  that  *  contention,  strife,  and  envy,'  are 
rather  the  fruits  of  emulation,  than  a  constituent  part  of  emulation 
itself  Now,  it  seems  too  evident  to  need  much  illustration,  that 
the  above  lexicographers  understood  emulation  to  be  *  a  thing  alto- 
gether selfish.*  They  make  it  to  be  a  spirit  of  rivalry  or  competition  ; 
tnd,  by  adding  the  words  '  contention,'  *  strife,'  and  *  envy,'  sufficiently 
indicate  its  moral  nature  and  tendency.  A  rival  or  competitor  is  one 
who  is  aiming  at  the  same  object,  at  which  another  is  at  the  same 
time  aiming ;  the  object  being  such  that  it  cannot  be  possessed  by 
both.  Each  competitor  desires  and  strives  to  attain  the  object,  not 
because  he  imagines  that  he  has  any  better  right  or  any  superior 
claim,  but  because  he  prefers  himself  to  his  neighbor.  The  onlj 
difference  between  rivalry,  in  general,  and  emulation  is,  that  in  the 
latter,  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  surpassing  of  others,  while  rivalry 
or  competition  includes  also  other  objects,  the  attainment  of  which 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  personal  superiority.  Em- 
ulation is  therefore  a  species  of  rivalry. 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  my  definition  of  emulation  is 
correct,  is,  that  a  large  majority  of  writers,  eo  far  as  my  knowledge 
and  recollection  extend,  evidently  use  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  understand  it.  I  have  not  leisure,  at  present,  to  support  this  posi- 
tion by  numerous  citations :  a  few  will  suffice.  The  first  I  shall  name 
is  CowPER,  whose  merits  as  a  poet  and  whose  character  as  a  Chris- 
titn  are  well  known.  In  his  *  Tirocinium,  or  Review  of  Schools/  he 
has  the  following  passage : 

*  A  principle,  ««'ho5C  proud  prctrnsioos  p«5s 
I'miuestioned.  thoujrh  the  jewel  be  but  gUw  — 
That,  wiih  a  worM  not  often  over  nice, 
Ranks  a<t  a  virtue,  and  is  ju<t  a  vice  ; 
Or  rather  a  ffivsscoir.pouiui,  —  justly  trie*!,  — 
Of  envy,    hairoJ.  jealousy,  and  uride  — 
rontribule"*  mo-Jt,  p^*^hat»s,  to  enhance  their  fa?ne; 
And  Emttlaticn  is  its  specious  name.' 

BABiXiiTOx,  in  his  valuable  'Treatise  on  Practical  CducatioD,'  gives 
the  following  definition  :  *  Emulation  is  a  desire  of  surpassing  others, 
for  the  sake  of  superiority.'  Hi/ remarks  on  the  subject  deserve  the 
attention  of  every  pirciu  and  teichor.  Havinj  quoted  them  else- 
where, I  shall,  in  this  place,  introduce  bat  a  single  passage.  He 
MTs,  *  I  cannot  but  think  emulation  an  unhallowed  principle  of 
let  ion.' 

M.\DAME  DE  SrAF.L,  in  her  account  of  Pesialozzi's  school,  remarks, 
that  it  is  conducted  *  without  bavins  recourse  to  the  pr'mciple  of  em- 
ulation,' (sans  le  resort  de  Teniulition  :)  and  that  a  pi^at  many  bad 
(eeliniTs  are  thus  spared  to  the  pupils  '  I  do  not  find  amonj  her  re- 
marks,  anvthinz  like  a  detinitioQ  of  emulation :  but  it  is  endeot  that 
»he  undentands  bv  it  the  selfish  dec^ire  of  surptassing  one  anocber.  — 
S^  her  •  GtrmoMw;  Vol.  I.  p,  Idl,  16o. 
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pRES.  LiNDSLET,  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  in  a  communicar 
tion  to  the  American  Lyceum,  uses  the  word  emulation  in  a  connec- 
tion which  shews  that  lie  understands  by  it  the  selfish  desire  of  supe- 
riority or  distinction.  I  forbear  to  make  extracts,  as  the  communi- 
cation has  so  recently  appeared  in  the  Annals.  —  See  page  298  of 
the  current  volume. 

Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecher,  in  her  account  of  the  Hartford 
Female  Seminary,  uses  the  term  *  emulation'  in  the  same  sense  as 
President  Lindsley ;  and  has  found  the  exclusion  of  the  principle  from 
her  school  attended  by  the  same  happy  results. — See  page  218,  of  the 
current  volume  of  the  Annals. 

Mr  Hall,  author  of  Lectures  to  School-teachers,  and  of  other  val- 
uable works  in  the  department  of  education,  has  adopted  the  definition 
of  emulation  given  in  the  *  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy,'  and  has 
found  the  sentiments  there  expressed  confirmed  by  his  own  experi- 
ence.— See  page  205,  of  the  current  volume  of  the  Annals. 

I  have  not  added  the  names  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenbero  to 
the  list  of  authorities  in  support  of  my  definition  of  emulation,  be- 
cause, although  I  know  that  from  their  schools  that  motive  to  exer- 
tion which  I  denominate  emulation  is  carefully  excluded,  yet  I  have 
not  in  my  possession  data  by  which  to  prove  that  they  call  the  princi- 
ple by  the  same  name. 

I  admit  that  the  word  emulation  is  used  by  some  writers  to  denote 
a  good  principle  of  action.  It  seems  to  be  so  used  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  Mr  Emerson  from  *  the  illustrious  Young.'  The  intention 
of  the  poet  appears  to  be,  to  describe  what  Lord  Kames,  in  his 
*  Elements  of  Criticism,'  denominates  '  the  sympathetic  emotion  of 
virtue.'  I  should  not  have  been  surprised,  however,  had  I  found  Dr 
Young  an  advocate  of  a  seffish  emulation,  since  it  must  not  be  con- 
cealed, that  the  *  Night  Thoughts,'  above  all  praise  as  they  are,  do, 
nevertheless,  contain  some  false  and  dangerous  sentiments. 

In  Rom.  xi.  14,  the  word  *  emulation'  is  also  used  in  a  good 
sense,  though  not,  I  trust,  in  the  sense  ascribed  to  it  by  '  the  pious 
Brown.'  It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  what  the 
apostle  meant  to  express  by  the  Greek  verb  which  our  translators 
have  rendered  *  provoke  to  emulation/  was,  '  excite  to  imitation.* 
He  wished  that  the  Jews,  by  witnessing  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, might  be  excited  to  desire  and  seek  a  participation  of  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  privileges.  In  Gal.  v.  20,  the  word  *  emulation* 
is  used  in  a  bad  sense.  These  two  are  the  only  instances  in  which  the 
word  occurs  in  the  English  Bible.  We  cannot,  therefore  infer  what  was 
the  prevalent  meaning  of  the  word  at  the  time  when  our  translation 
of  the  Bible  was  made.  And  even  if  we  could,  the  prevalent  mean- 
ing of  a  word  between  two  and  three  centuries  ago,  could  not  deter- 
mine its  appropriate  use  at  the  present  day.  All  who  have  read  the 
Scriptures  attentively  are  aware,  that  many  words  are  there  used  in 
senses  different  from  those  which  a  more  modern  usage  has  affixed  to 
them. 

The  definition  of  emulation,  given  by  '  the  excellent  Mr  Buck/ 
IS  a  kind  of  compound  thing,  including,  together  with  real  emula- 
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tion,  the  sympathetic  emotion  of  virtue.  He  makes  no  distinction 
between  emu  aiiou  and  itiiitutioii  —  between  the  desire  of  surpassing 
a  rival,  and  the  desire  ot  iniitatin;^a  pruise-worlhy  example.  Hence, 
i'eelnig,  that  in  what  he  calls  emulation  ihere  is  something  good,  he, 
probabi}'  for  want  of  discrimination,  accords  to  the  whole  compound 
that  praise  which  belongs  only  to  one  of  the  ingredients. 

If  any  doubt  remains  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word*  emula- 
tion' is  generally  used  at  the  present  day,  let  citations  be  made  from 
a  greater  number  of  writers.     It  does  not  satisfy  me,  to  tell  me,  that 

*  Waits,  and  many  more,  appear  to  have  thought  favorably  of  emula- 
tion.*    I  wish  the  volume   and  page  to  be  referred  to,  where  these 

*  many'  writers  speak  of  emulation.  I  wish  to  ascertain  whether 
they  use  the  word  to  denote  a  principle  that  is  truly  good,  or  whether 
they  call  that  a  good  principle  which  I  consider  as  a  bad  one.  In 
pursuing  this  inve.-tigalion,  it  may  safely  he  taken  for  granted,  that 
all  the  opponent^  of  emidalion   understand   by  it  a  principle   that  is 

*  altogether  selfish  ; '  and  it  should  be  considered,  that  many  who 
'  think  favorably'  of  emulation,  probably  understand  by  it  the  same 
selfish  principle ;  — 

*  Fop,  ofion,  with  a  world  not  over-nice. 
That  ranks  as  virtue, which  in  fact  is  vice.* 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  my   definition   of  emulation  is 
correct,  is,  that  in  literary  institutions,  where  emulation  is  professed- 
ly encouraged,  means  are  employed,  which  are  direc  ly  calculated  to 
call  into  action,  and  which  do  powerfvilly   call  into  action,  that    very 
principle,  whose  fruits  are  *  the  grapes  of  Sodom  and  the  clusters  of 
Gomorrah.'     This  has  been  the   case,  so  far  as  my  observation  has 
extended,  in  literary  institutions  of  various  grades,  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  university  ;  and  I  find  the  fact  confirmed  by  the   testi- 
mony of  others.     My  impression   is,   that  most  teachers,  who  have 
hiid  recourse  to  emulation,  have  done  so  on   the  ground  of  an  im- 
agined necessity,  while  they   have  acknowledged  the  principle  in  it- 
self evil.     Pres.   Lin(l^ley  says,  *  No  consideration  would  induce  rae 
to  return  to  the  ancient  emulation  system,  the  miseries  of  which  were 
familiar  to  me   long   before   I  crossed   the  mountains.'     Mr  Wood- 
bridge  says,    *  In  the  institution  of  Fellenberg,  I  found  none  of  that 
rivalry,   that  rankling  envy,  which  I  had  seen  around  me  from  my 
childhood,  and  which  has  planted  thorns  in  many  a  heart.'     Madame 
de  Stael  speaks  of  the  '  bad  feelings'   which  are  spared  to  pupils  by 
excluding  emulation  from  a  literary  institution.     Mr  Hall  says,  that 
while  he  encouraged  emulation,   his  pupils,  under  its  influence,  be- 
came *  jealous  of  each  other,   and  not   unfrequently  exhibited  envy 
and  ill  will.'     Testimonies  of  a  similar   character  might   be  multi- 
plied.   I  have  repeatedly  heard  the  same  declarations  from  the  lips  of 
distinguished  teachers.     I  therefore  conclude,  both  from  the  means 
used  and  the  efiects  produced,  that  that  principle,   which   has  been 
fostered  in  so  many  literary  institutions,  under  the  name  of  emula- 
tion, is  really  that '  selfish  thing,*  which  my  definition  niakes  it  to  be. 
We  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that  the  eyes  of  the  guardians  of  ihe 
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rising:  generation  are  at  length  beginning  to  be  opened  to  the  extent 
of  the  evil  and  the  practicability  of  its  removal. 

2.  We  now  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  sense  Mr  Emerson  uses  the 
term  *  emulution.'     His   definition    is,   *  the   desire  of    surpassi   ^ 
others.*     Tliis,  interpreted  according  to  the  common  use  of  language, 
would  mean,  '  the  desire  of  surpassing  others,  for  the  sake  of  sur- 
passing  them  ;'  that  is,   *  for  the  sake   of  tlie   ^ratilication    which 
arises  from  surpassin'g  them.'     But  Mr  E.  does  not  mean  so.     He 
explains  his  meaning  thus  :  *  To  desire   to  surpass  others  in  that 
which  ia  in  itself  right,  is  cither  good  or  bad,  accurdin;^  tt  the,  end  in 
view.     The  desire  to  excel  others  for  agoodcnd,  is  good  emulation  ; 
and  the  desire  to  excel  others y);r  a  bad  end^  is  bad  emulation.     Our 
grand  concern  in  the  management  of  emulation,  should  be  a  most 
scrupulous  and  vigilant  caution,  that  the   works  to  be  done,  be  only 
good,  andfor  a  good  end.*     1  thank  Mr  E.,  with  all  my  heart,   for 
this  explanation.     I  learn  from  it,  that  though  he  would  heap  fuel  on 
the  tlame  of  emulation,  he  would,  at  the   same  time,  '  with  scrupu- 
lous and  vigilant  caution,'  breathe  around  it  an  atmosphere,  in  which 
it  cannot  possibly  exist.     He  makes  *  the  surpassing  of  others'  to  be 
merely  a  means  for   the  attainment  of  an  end.     Now,  who  does  not 
see,  that  when  a  man  employs  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
end,  it  is  the  end,  and  not  the  means,  that  is  the  real  object  of  de- 
sire ?     It  is   for  the  sake  of  the  end,  and   not  the  means,   that  he 
exerts  himself     It  is  his  desire  of  attaining  the  end,  and  not  of  em- 
ploying the  means,  that  is  the  motive  by  which  he  is  actuated.     In 
emulation,  therefore,  according  to  Mr  E.,  there  is  really  no  desire  of 
surpassing  others;  but  it  is  some  ulterior  and  truly  good  object  that 
is  desired,  and  the  surpassing  of  others  comes  in,  somehow,   as  a 
means,  or  as  an  incidental  circumstance.     To  illustrate  this,  suppose 
I  see  a  boy  under  a  tree,  with  uplifled  hands,  jumping  as  high  as  he 
can.     I  say  to  him,  *  What  do  you  desire  ?'     What  would  be  his 
reply  ?     According  to  Mr  E.'s  phraseology,  it  would  be,  *  I  want  to 
get  my  hand  a  few  inches  higher.'     According  to  the*  ordinary  mode 
of  speaking,  which  is  dictated  by  nature,  he  would  say,  *  I  want  to 
get  that  apple.'     It   is  obvious,  that  the  real  object  of  desire  is  the 
apple,  and  not  the  elevation  of  the  hand.     The  subject  may  be  far- 
ther illustrated  by  placing  it  in  a  somewh  t  different  point  of  view. 
Suppose  I  see  a  man  on  a  journey,  travelling  in  great  haste,  and 
say  to  him,  '  What  is  the  occasion  of  your  haste  .^'   Would  he  reply, 
*  I  want  to  get  by  yonder  mile-stone  ;*  or  —  *  I  am  hastening  to  see  a* 
sick  friend  ?'     Now,  the  passing  of  the  mile-stone  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the   man's   progress  ;  and   the   mile-stones,  by  en- 
abling him  to  measure  his  progress,  serve  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late him  to  increased   and   persevering  effort.     The  encouragement 
to  eflfort,  which  is  derived  from  measuring  our  progress  by  comparing 
it  with  something  else,  is  what  Mr  E.  calls  emulation.     It  is  imma- 
terial,  whether  the  point,   by  which  we  measure  our  progress,  be 
fixed  or  in  motion.     A  desire  to  get  by  a  mile-stone,  to  pass  by  an 
ox-team,  or  to  outstrip  a  coach-and-six,  are  all   equally  instances  of 
the  noble  principle  of  emulation.    For  the  same  reason,  the  desire 
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to  8iirpa.«s  ourselves,  must  take  the  name  of  emulation.  We  certain- 
ly ou^ht  to  be  continually  striving  to  rise  sup  -rior  to  our  prest-nt  at- 
tainments. And  1  l>c^  leave  to  suggest,  t  ha  line  is  abettor  and 
safer  species  of  emulation,  than  any  of  those  wlixh  commonly  go 
by  that  name.  It  is  evident,  that  if  merely  mMsniinr  our  own  pro- 
gress, or  estimating  our  own  attainments,  by  any  convenient  standard 
of  comparison,  is  emulation,  then  it  would  be  as  correct  to  define 
emulation  tlio  dci^ire  of  surpassing  ourselves,  as  to  define  it  the 
desire  of  surpassing  others. 

%l.  It  remains  to  remark  on  the  practical  tendency  of  the  views 
which  Mr  K.  has  advanced.     Emulation,  as  he  understands  it,  appears 
very  harndcss  in  theory ;  but  I  suspect  it  will   be  found  otherwise  in 
praetire.     Although  such  may  be  the  purity  of  his  own  heart,  that  he 
can  make  frequent  comparisons  of  his  talents,  attainments,  and  suc- 
cess with  those  of  others,  without  exciting  any  selfish  desire  of  supe- 
riority, or  any  selfish  pleasure  in  finding  himself  superior  ;  yet,  with 
men  in  general,  the  case  is  very  different.     Although,  in  his  school^ 
he  may  diffuse  around  his  pupils  such  a  moral  influence,  that  the  ordi- 
nary excitements  to  a  spirit  of  rivalry  fail  of  enkindling  in  their  breasts 
that  unhallowed  tlanio,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  are  few  schoo]5or 
which  this  can  be  said.     And  although  he,  in  the  uprightnest*  of  his 
intentions,  may  advocate  what  he  calls  emulation,  meaninof  by  it  an 
innocent  motive  to  exertion,  yet  others,  who  hear  or  read  his  argu- 
ments, will  be  extremely  liable  to  receive  an  impression  different  from 
what  he  intends,  and  to  be  led,  so  tar  as  they   are  influenced  by  his 
opinion,  to  cherish  or  encourage  a  principle  of  action,  which,  when 
ciearlv  understood,  all  «jood  men  must  condemn. 

Air  E.  says,  *  Experience  has  taught  me  to  favor  the  use  of  emula- 
tion.*    And  again,  *  Almost  the  whole  of  the  arguments  of  my  oppo- 
nents have  l>een  drawn  either   from  the   nature  of  the  case,  or  from 
fictitious  examples."      When    *the   nature  of  the  case'    is   clearly 
understOiHl,  arguments  drawn  trom  it  are  not  to  be  rejected :  but  I 
readily  admit,  that  arguments  dorivod  trom  'experience'   are  better. 
That  '  the  public  taste  '  should  l>e  *  reluctant  to  attend  to  the  evidence 
of  individual  ex[>erience,"  is  surely  •  to  l>e  rezretted.'     ^Ir  E/s  account 
of  his  own  experience,  as  a  student  and  a  teacher.  I  have  read  with 
attention  and  interest :  and  if  students  and  teachers  in  general  could 
bear  the  same  testimony  to  the  innoxious  intiuence  of  rivalry  and  com- 
petition, it  would  sTO  I'lr  toward  retuiin;;:  all  arguments  drawn   *  from 
the  uMuro  of  liie  case.'     Thoujh.  even  then,  there  would  rem  no  a 
ditRcuh  prob!e:ii  for  the  moral  phiK^>*^pher  lo  solve.  —  how  the  ch*»T- 
ishing  of  one  seliish  prinoi:»le  could  fail  to  excite  and  5tren:Tiii^n  the 
various  sclrish  and  m.ilovolem  principles  of  corrupt  human  aitcre. 
Bu t  T'.i y  c  on \  s 0 ; u^ii  is,  i  h  i:  t  he  f  x j'^e r i e  n c  e  o i  s:  ude  n :s  an  i  ;e  ac  hers  in 
jieueril.  dvvs  not  accord  wuh  that  of  Mr  E.     1  hive  aire  icy  zuraed 
SOT  c  r  al  d  i* : :  n  juishf  d  i  e  lo  he  rs  n:u:  c  a  re :' :  I  obse  rve  r? .  » l>??e  ie«tiii»Q y 
IS  cui:o  the  :o%crse  of  h:<      T>  these,  if  i:  w,fre   ».:-rth  oez^ti-Tcnj. 
nn  o«n  o\-.vr;t:Ke  mijrh:  S?  a^iiui.     1  uis  en*r!o}e\j.  aSx:t  !»ecsT 
>  e^ r^  ao>.  : ■  > : f  *  i'  h  :  he  sa:"  •■  m:  ^  >;  \  :  \v o  a  m : e  r*  t  c  succ^e  ss »b      I  used 
r^cry  means  in  wy  jow^r.  to  cx-:i:e  m  my  p*ip:is  tbe  des.reof  i 
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ing  one  another.  A%  the  operations  of  the  school  moved  on  from  one 
week  and  one  month  to  another,  and  as  my  personal  influence  over 
the  scholars  increased,  I  observed  that  the  means  of  exciting  a  spirit 
of  rivalry,  which  1  constantly  and  systematically  employed,  operated 
with  increasing  power  and  effect.  And  ere  my  labors  in  that  school 
closed,  gratifying  as  was  the  proficiency  made  by  the  beloved  children 
and  youtli  under  my  care,  I  saw  so  many  bad,  and  so  many  unhappy 
feelings  excited  in  their  breasts,  that  I  resolved  never  again  to  have 
recourse  to  emulation  as  a  stimulus  to  literary  improvement. 

That  emulation  should  thus  have  injured  my  pupils,  and  not  those 
of  Mr  E.,  seems  unaccountable,  except  on  the  supposition  that  I  was 
less  skilful  and  successful  than  he  in  administering  an  antidote  to  the 
poison.  In  my  labors  as  a  teacher  since  that  period,  I  can  testify,  that 
the  greatest  degree  of  ardor  and  delight  in  learning,  and  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  improvement,  that  I  recollect  ever  having 
witnessed,  have  been  in  the  case  of  several  individuals,  who  were 
placed  in  circum«stances,  in  which  they  had  no  opportunity  to  compare 
their  performances  and  progress  with  those  of  others.  And  in  regard 
to  my  own  personal  experience  as  a  student,  I  can  truly  say,  that 
however  small  my  attainments  may  be,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  zeal 
and  diligence  in  literary  pursuits;  and  yet,  unless  my  recollection 
greatly  fails,  the  principle  of  emulation  has  had  but  a  small  share  of 
influence  in  stimulating  my  efforts.  I  did,  indeed,  enter  college  with 
the  desire  and  expectation  of  getting  *  the  highest  part  at  commence* 
ment.'  But  being  soon  afterwards  informed,  that  the  highest  honors 
were  conferred  only  on  those  who  had  *  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,'  and  I  having  entered  two  years  in  advance,  my  hope  of 
gaining  tliat  distinction  was  at  once  dashed  ;  and,  having  no  relish 
for  any  secondary  dignity,  I  dismissed  all  aspiring  thoughts.  From 
that  time,  instead  of  striving  to  outdo  my  fellows,  and  confining  mj 
mind  to  the  stated  exercises  of  my  class,  I  spent  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  my  time  in  extra  studies  and  in  miscellaneous  reading.  Whe- 
ther it  is  best  for  a  student,  while  in  college,  to  devote  strictly  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  lessons  and  branches  assigned  by  his  teachers,  is  a 
question  which  I  need  not  here  discuss.  The  answer  would  probably 
be  different  in  the  case  of  different  colleges,  and  of  different  indivi* 
duals  in  the  same  college.  But  I  do  think  I  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful, that  in  my  brief  college  course,  I  was  impelled  onward  by  other 
motives  than  the  spur  of  ambition.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
degree  of  my  proficiency,  or  the  value  of  my  attainments,  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  was  as  studious  and  diligent,  as  if  I  had  been  actuated 
by  the  desire  and  hope  of  distinction  ;  and  that  my  happiness  was  far 
greater,  than  if  my  breast  had  been  continually  agitated  by  that  rest- 
less passion. 

Whatever  Mr  E.  may  mean  by  the  term  *  emulation,'  it  is  evident 
that  he  would  employ  in  school  that  apparatus  of  means,  which  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  excite  the  selfish  desire  of  personal  distinction. 
He  would  encourage  the  pupils  to  make  a  frequent  comparison  of 
their  own  talents  and  progress,  with  those  of  their  school-mates  ;  and 
would  praise  and  honor  those  individuals  who  had  the  good  ibrtone 
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to  succeed  in  their  cflTorts  to  surpass  their  fellows.  It  is  conceded, 
that  some  advantages  may  be  derived  from  comparing  ourselves  with 
others  ;  that  it  may  assist  us  in  deciding  what  part  we  are  best 
qualified  to  act  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  ;  and  may  prepare  us  to 
take  our  proper  place  in  the  various  movements  of  social  and  civil 
intercourse.  But  1  believe  this  object  may  be  sufliciently  attained, 
without  coramencinir,  from  the  cradle,  a  course  of  emulative  disci- 
pline. Children  and  youth,  who  are  not  educated  on  the  emulation 
system,  will  have  various  opportunities  to  learn  their  *  relative  pow- 
ers.' Besides,  it  often  happens,  that  the  individuals  with  whom  a 
person  comes  in  contact  in  pursuing  the  journey  of  life,  are  either  quite 
superior  or  quite  inferior  to  those  with  whom  he  has  been  *  mea- 
suring himself  severely'  at  school  and  college.  Thus,  the  standard  by 
by  which  he  has  measured  himself,  fails  and  occasions  error  in  its  ap- 
plication to  practical  use.  And  1  would  even  send  a  young  man 
abroad  into  the  world,  wholly  ijjnorant  of  his  *  powers  in  relation  to 
other  men  ;'  and  trust  to  the  exigencies  of  his  situation  to  teach  hiin 
those  powers  far  enough  to  *  prepare  him  to  take  his  proper  station 
in  life,'  rather  than  incur  the  dani^ers  and  *  the  miseries  of  the  emula- 
tion  svstem'  durinor  the  whole  course  of  his  education. 

Betbre  dismissing  the  subject,  it  seems  projKir  to  notice  the  argu- 
ment, which  Mr  E.  attempts  to  derive  from  scripture  in  favor  of  em- 
ulation. *  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues;  tribute  to  whom  tri- 
bute is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honor  to 
\s\,om  honor.'  (Kom.  xiii.  7.) — The  apostle  is  here  inculcating  the 
dut  es  which  we  uwe  to  mauisirates  ;  und  the  *  honor  '  spoken  of 
a^  ell  as  the  fear  or  reverence,  is  that  which  is  due  to  men  on  ac- 
'Oii  t  of  their  authoritv  or  rank,  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  tal- 
ents  and  achievements,  or  even  to  moral  character  and  personal  desert. 

Mr  E.  insists,  that  the  best  scliolars  iiave  a  claim  to  be  honored 
above  their  companions;  that  to  liestow  on  them  public  marks  ofdis- 
tinction  is  but  paying  a  *  debt  '  w'lich  we  owe  them  :  and  that  unless 
we  thus  distino[uish  and  commend  them,  we  fail  to  render  them  *  their 
dues.'  1  am  sorry  Mr  E.  should  for<ret,  that  true  mtrit  seeketh  not 
the  honor  which  comcth  from  man :  and  that  a  person  of  real  worth 
and  of  Christian  humility  would  feel  ashamed  and  grieved  at  receiv- 
ing those  marks  of  distinction  which  the  fosterer  ot  emulation  is  so 
readv  to  bestow.  He  whose  feeliniis  are  what  they  ouuht  to  be,  in- 
stead  of  *  loving  '  like  Diotreplies,  *to  have  the  preeminence,*  (:? 
John,  9)  is  rather  disposed  to  Mo  esteem  others  better  than  himself.' 
(Phil.  ii.  3.)  St  Peter  says,  *  Honor  all  men,'  that  is,  *  treat  all  with 
proper  respect  ;'  and  children  are  commanded  *  to  honor  their  pa- 
rents; '  but  until  a  command  can  be  found,  which  requires  parents 
to  honor  their  children,  and  teachers  to  hon<>r  their  pupils,  [  shall 
believe  that  tlie  scriptural  injunctions,  wliich  rel  ite  to  the  giving  of 
honor,  have  iion  Urince  to  such  distinctive  honors,  as  gratify  and  en- 
couraije  the  *lo\e  of  preeminence.'  St  Paul  says,  in  wrilinir  to 
the  Corinthians,  *  I  thank  my  (lod,  I  speak  with  tongues  more  than 
you  all.'  (I  Cor.  xiv.  1?^.)  The  expression,  *  more  than  you  all,' 
appears  to  have  been  used  merely  as  a  concise  and  conTenient  tbrm 
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of  denoting  the  great  number  of  languages  which  he  was  able  to 
speak.  Hence  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  *  I  thank  God  that  he 
has  endowed  me  with  the  faculty  of  speaking  many  different  1  ingua- 
ges.*  Supjxjse  it  had  been  desirable  that  each  Corinthian  Christian 
should  possess  the  gift  of  tongues  to  the  same  extent  to  which  Paul  did ; 
would  he  have  rejoiced  in  their  inferiority  and  deficiency  in  that  re- 
spect ?  Again,  suppose  the  church  at  Corinth  had  addresfsed  an 
epistle  to  Paul,  in  which  they  had  occasion  to  mention  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  would  they  not  have  said,  if  their  feelings  were  just  what  they 
shouhl  he,  *  We  thank  our  God,  thou  speakest  with  tongues  more  than 
we  all  V  In  what  light  Christ  himself  viewed  the  desire  of  personal 
superiority,  may  be  seen  by  reading  Mark  ix.  34,  35. 

But  I  must  dismiss  the  subject,  while  it  is  far  from  being  exhaust** 
ed.  Whatever,  worth  saying,  I  have  left  unsaid,  I  hope  will  be  sup- 
plied by  some  abler  pen.  Mr  E.  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  a 
'  stronger  opponent.*  J.  L.  P. 


Art.  II. — Me.vmng  of  the  term  Emulation  in  the  New 

Testament. 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr  Emerson  in  his  recent  article  on  Emula- 
tion, that  the  most  important  point  in  the  controversy  is  to  settle  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  Our  own  view  of  its  meaning  has  been  fully 
expressed  by  Mr  Parkhurst  in  a  preceding  article,  and  we  think  is 
sustained  by  ample  authority.  We  were  anxious  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  setde  an  important  point  of  the  discussion,  by  ascertaining 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  which  is  translated  emulation  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  with  this  view,  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
Prof  Stuart  of  Andover,  with  whose  critical  talents  the  public  are  so 
familiar.     W^e  are  much  indebted  for  the  following  reply. 

Andover,  17th  Sept.  1832. 
Mu  WoODBRIDf.'E  : 

My  Dkaii  Sir — You  ask  for  my  opinion  respecting  the  word  ^nXsr 
in  Gal.  v.  20 ;  and  also  o(  7rapx^r,Xa-M  in  Rom.  xi.  14,  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  endeavoring  to  excite  emulation  among  learners  in 
schools.  As  to  the  word  ^jjAar,  it  signifies  any  fervid  affertivn  of 
the  mind.  Such  is  the  generic  idea,  and  when  specifically  applied, 
it  may  mean  any  earnestness  or  enfrn^edness  in  any  pursuit.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  generally  applied  to  designate  anger ^  warmth  of 
feeling,  in  the  way  of  indignation  ;c.  g.  in  Acts  v.  17.  xiii.  45.  Rom. 
xiii.  13.  I  Cor.  iii.  3.  But  sometimes  it  is  employed  in  a.  ffood  sense; 
e.  g.  John  ii.  17;  *  The  zeal  (^r,Xei)  of  thine  house,'  i.  e.  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  thine  hoUse.  And  in  a  sense  like  this  last  named,  we  gen- 
erally employ  it  in  our  own  language. 

In  Gal.  v.  20,  it  plainly  designates  a  bad  passion,  which  is  reckon- 
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ed  amonfr  the  *  works  of  the  flesh.'  But  as  it  may  also  imply  simple 
enrnrst/KSSy  or  ens^oiredncss,  warmth  of  feelings  in  a  good  cause,  (as 
in  John  ii.  17,)  nothing  can  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  this  word 
which  will  cast  light  on  the  subject  o(  emulation. 

In  the  like  manner  is  the  verb  Tec^^l^viXoM  employed.  It  is  used  as 
meaning  to  excite  to  emulation  in  a  good  sense,  in  Rom.xi.  1 1 — 14;  and 
perhaps  in  Rom.  x.  19.  It  is  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  in  1  Cor.  x. 
22.  The  word  of  itself,  therefore,  can  determine  nothing.  It  is  in 
its  own  proper  nature,  merely  generic ,  meaning  to  excite^  to  stir  up, 
80  as  to  do  either  good  or  evil. 

In  respect  to  (he  subject  itself,  as  exhibited  in  Rom.  xi.  11 — 14,1 
must  tliink  there  is  hero  some  bearing  upon  the  discussion  concerning 
emulation.  Paul  set  before  the  Jews,  and  strongly  vindicates  the 
ppecial  blessings  and  privileges  of  the  believing  Gentiles;  and  he  de- 
clares that  he  does  this,  in  order  to  excite  their  emulation  with  rejgctrd 
to  a  Christian  course  of  conduct.  What  more  or  less  is  this,  than 
proposing  to  one  class  of  men,  the  good  conduct  and  consequent 
reward  of  another  class,  in  order  to  excite  the  first  to  follow  in  their 
steps  ?  What  if  the  world  were  full  of  such  emulation  ?  Would  not 
this  '  desert  become  the  garden  of  God  ?' 

Yours,  with  sincere  respect  and  affection, 

Moses  Stuart. 

If  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  explanation  of  the  term  by  Prof. 
Stuart,  it  presents  the  appeal  of  St  Paul,  in  a  very  different  light 
from  that  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  Mr  Emerson. 

To  propose  to  one  class  of  men,  the  good  conduct  and  consequent 
reward  of  another  class,  *  in  order  to  excite  the  first  to  follow  in  thtir 
steps*  is  to  urge  them  to  imitate  good  example — not  to  seek  personal 
superiority  ;  and  we  cordially  unite  in  the  implied  wish  of  Prof.  Stu- 
art that  *  the  world  were  Jull  of  such  emulation*  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  deprecate  the  excitement,  and  above  all  the  cultivation,  of 
that  desire  of  superiority  which  the  experience  of  such  educators  as 
Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  Babington,  Gallaudet,  Hall,  Lindslej,  G.  B. 
Emerson;  Abbot,  Miss  Beecher  and  many  others,  has  proved  to  be 
entirely  ufinecessary  and  positively  pernicious — a  principle  which  in 
its  ultimate  development  (and  we  believe  not  seldom  in  consequence 
of  cultivation)  has  produced  not  6nly  '  envying  and  strife/  but  violence 
and  bloodshed  without  end, — which  has  so  often  converted  a  fruitfiil 
field  into  one  vast  burial  ground — which  has  swept  off  millions,  and 
enslaved  millions  more,  to  gratify  its  insatiable  thirst  —  and  which  is 
producing  in  our  own  country,  at  this  moment,  a  scene  of  contest,  and 
slander,  and  falsehood,  and  violence,  which  should  make  the  patriol 
tremble,  and  the  Christian  weep. 
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Greece. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Advertiser,  writes  from  Smyrna,  un- 
der date  of  June  8,  1832,  that  the  constitutional  party  has  triumphed  and 
anticipates  much  improvement  in  education  under  Prince  Otho.  lie  ob- 
serves that  Turkey  is  evidently  advancing  in  civilization,  and  appeals  to 
the  benevolence  of  Americans  to  aid  its  progress,  lie  makes  the  follow- 
ing inquiry  about  the  interest  excited  in  Greece,  among  the  scholars  of 
our  country. 

'  Are  your  colleges  all  adopting  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
language  ?  The  rules  of  it  are  so  simple,  and  is  so  easily  acquired,  that 
every  scholar  coming  to  tiiis  country  who  has  the  old  system  to  unlearn, 
wonders  that  it  does  not  at  once  become  general.  Do  not  your  professors 
take  an  interest  in  studying  the  modern  Greek  dialect  ?  J  ust  at  the  mo- 
ment there  may  not  be  much  in  the  Napoli  and  Smyrna  gazettes  to  at- 
tract the  men  of  letters,  except  as  it  regards  the  genius  of  the  language. 
Rest  assured,  however,  that  in  the  department  of  criticism,  and  perhaps 
that  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  we  shall  speedily  see  something  from  the 
presses  of  Achaia,  Attica  and  Ionia,  worthy  of  their  ancient  fame.' 

We  have  received  from  our  own  correspondent  at  Smyrna  a  number  of 
Greek  papers,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  address  of  the  new 
Secretary  of  Education,  Rizoa,  translated  from  the  Greek,  which  will  in- 
dicate the  feelings  of  the  government  on  this  subject 

From  the  Ehim  *E^rsf4,ept(,  (JVational  Eph emeriti) pririted  at  JS^apoli,  {Greece,) 

May  11,  1832. 

Commonwealth  of  Greece. 

T^    Secretary   of    Ecclesiastical   Affairs    and    Public   Education    to    tlis 
Teachers  throughout  the  State, 

The  distressed  condition*  of  public  affairs  during  some  time  past,  and 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  national  affairs,  have  impeded  the  exertions  both  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  interrupted  the  education  of 
the  youtlis  of  Greece,  which  is  the  surest  pledge  of  the  future  happiness 
of  the  nation. 

The  present  government  endeavoring  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  edi- 
fice of  national  regeneration  upon  the  immovable  basis  of  moral  excellence, 
considers  it  as  one  of  its  most  indispensable  duties  to  take  as  decisive 
measures  as  possible  through  the  medium  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Edu- 
cation, for  the  most  suitable  organization  of  Schools,  for  the  free  exercise 
of  instruction  and  the  more  speedy  and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
In  conformity  with  these  hearty  wishes  of  the  government  all  the  district 
governors  throughout  the  State  are  requested  by  a  circular,  to  give  cor- 
rect information  with  regard  to  the  number  and  condition  of  Lancasteri- 
an  Schools  and  other  seminaries  throughout  the  State. 

In  proportion  to  the  information  which  shall  be  received  (as  the 
state  of  affairs  and  the  means  of  the  nation  may  fpermit)  it  may  be 
confidently  hoped,  that  the  government  having  traced  an  outline  of  a 
wider  and  at  the  same  time  more  methodical  plan,  will  organize  public  in- 
struction in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  shall  interpose  to  impede  the  free 
communication  of  such  knowledge,  as  is  not  repugnant  to  the  principles 
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of  religion  and  morality,  and  wortliy  of  the  attention  of  youths  who  are 
desirous  for  learning  under  your  guidance. 

In  forming  the  morals  and  developing  the  intellect  of  youth,  in  tender 
age,  on  whom  our  country  reposes  tiie  hopes  of  its  prosperity,  you,  tlieir 
teachers,  are  certainly  conscious  of  your  high  calling.  It  is  unnccenaary 
therefore,  gentlemen,  to  mention  to  you  your  sacred  duty.  Since  we  are 
persuaded  that  in  professing  such  duties  you  revere  them  and  in  revering 
you  discharge  them  faithfully,  we  therefore  congratulate  both  you  and  tJie 
youths  who  are  under  your  instruction —  Ihem^  because,  they  will  be  wor- 
thy of  their  ancestors,  and  of  the  champions  of  our  lately  recovered  inde- 
pendence ;  and  you,  because  you  take  upon  yourselves  the  greatest,  no- 
blest, and  most  useful  of  public  duties,  for  which  you  will  be  rew2.rded  with 
the  benedictions  of  your  country,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  government. 

In  A\ijj  li  di  Romania,  7  —  1.3  May,  1832. 

The  Secretary  of  Ecclesi.isiical  Affairs  and  Public  Education. 

T.   Kizos. 

English  Umversities. 

Oxford,  —  The  whole  number  of  students  *on  the  books*  at  Oxford  is 
5271,  of  whom  252*2  are  members  of  convocation.  At  the  Easter  exami- 
nation of  the  university,  —  three  persons  were  placed  in  the  first  class  for 
scholarship;  ten  in  the  second  ;  eighteen  in  the  third  ;  and  seventeen  in 
the  fourth  class.  *The  whole  number  of  the  fourth  class,  namely  of  those 
who  were  deemed  worthy  of  their  degree,  but  not  deser\ing  any  honora- 
ble distinction,  was  105.'  Among  all  those  whose  names  are  recorded  as 
distinguished,  we  find  but  one,  *  Honorable '  by  title  —  or  belonging  to 
the  nobility.  Four  Prizes  were  adjudged  for  Latin  and  English  Essays 
and  Latin  and  English  Verse. 

Cambridge, — The  whole  number  of  members  *on  the  boards'  at  Cam- 
bridfre  was  53(54  —  of  *  members  of  the  senate,'  22h'^).  —  Prizes  were  ad- 
judged  for  the  two  best  proficients  in  classical  learning ;  for  the  best  Efa- 
glish  poem  ;  for  the  best  translation  from  Shakspeare  into  Greek  verse ; 
for  Greek  and  Latin  odes  and  epigrams,  &c. 

London  University,  —  A  gold  medal  and  two  silver  medals  were  ad- 
judged in  May  for  each  branch  of  science  in  the  medical  school  to  those 
who  had  made  the  greatest  proficiency,  amounting  to  26  in  all.  The 
whole  number  of  medical  students  is  252. 

King^s  Collt'Ere^  Lmvinn.  —  Fourteen  prizes  were  adjudged  to  the  medi- 
cal students  of  King's  College. 

Belgitm. 

Central  Ehication.  —  The  board  of  commissioner?t,  who  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  o\'  drawing  up  the  project  of  a  law  for  the  organ- 
ization or  a  svjitem  oi'  public  instruction,  have  closed  their  labors,  and  laid 
their  report  before  the  ministry  of  st.ite.  hs  principal  heads  are  tliese  ;  — 
There  will  be  but  oru  univtrsitu  tor  the  wli.^Ie  kuiirdem,  and  it  is  left  to 
the  King  to  decide  upon  its  locality.  Brussel-  is  intended  to  be  the  seat 
of  a  Normal  5choc»l  upon  an  extensive  tootinir ;  ai;d  a  seminarv  for  the 
rearing  of  leathers  is  proposed  to  be  established  in  tiie  chief  town  of 
every  arroniisstment.  There  are  Xf>  be  seven  inspector*,  and  one  inspoc- 
tor-in-chief  of  studu^s,  for  the  nine  pr^jvinoes.  It  is  not  desiijned  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  sevent«M-^nth  article  of  ilie  constiiution.  with  the 
free-schools,  or  with  the  local  r^rivilojes  of  aiiv  district.  Su«*h  teachers, 
as  may  require  it,  are  to  receive  ailowancos  and  uratuities  ;  and  the  sys- 
tem of  in>truction  is  not  to  be  regulattd  by  the  uispecior,  though  he  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  school  whenever  he  may  thiuk  nt. 
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Sweden. 

Stockholm,  4th  May.  —  Our  government  is  proceedinjf  actively  and  res- 
olutely, but  with  great  circumspection,  in  the  work  ot  reform.  The  most 
important  subject  is  the  re-modelling  of  our  code  of  civil  and  criminal  law. 

The  improvement  of  the  system  of  public  education^  which  is  a  subject 
of  equal  moment,  has  latterly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  executive,  who 
have  requested  those  most  competent  to  give  sound  advice,  either  from 
their  own  acquirements,  or  from  their  experience  in  the  science  of  edu- 
cation, to  submit  their  respective  views,  before  the  government  come  to 
any  final  determination. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Infant  Instructor  and  Mother's  Manual,  designed  for  InHmt  and  Primary  Schools 
and  Fdinilies.   By  M.  M.  Carll.    Philadelphia.  Thomas  T.  Ash.     pp.  199. 

The  Life  of  David,  King  of  Israel.  By  the  Author  of  Bible  Sketches.  Illustra- 
ted with  a  variety  of  original  cuts,  a  map  ot  tlie  Travels  of  David,  and  an  appen- 
dix  of  reference,  &c.  Written  for  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  and 
revised  by  the  Committee  of  Publication.  American  Sunday  School  Union.  Phil- 
adelphia.    ISmo.     pp.  2T6. 

A  Key  to  the  New  Latin  Tutor;  or  Exercises  in  Etymology,  Svntax  and  Proswly. 
Second  Edition.  By  F.  P.  Leverelt.  Boston.    Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  12mo.   pp.  100. 

Caii  Julii  Caesaris  Commentarii  do  BelloGalhco  ad  Codices  Pari-^inos  Recensiii  a 
N.  L.  Achaintre  et  N.  E.  Lemaire :  Acce-^serunt  Notulm  Anglicin  atque  Index 
Historicus  et  Geographicus.  Curavit  F.  P.  Lcverctt.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray 
&  Co.     12mo.    pp.  220. 

Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  William  En- 
field, LL.  D.  With  some  corrections  and  change  in  the  onler  of  branches.  By 
Samuel  Webber,  A.  M.  A.  A.  S.  late  President  of  Harvard  College.  Fifth  Ameri- 
can Edition,  with  Improvements      Boston.     Hillianl,  Gray  &  Co.     8vo. 

Third  Lesr^ons  in  Reading  and  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Schools ;  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Selected  and  prepared  by  Warren  Colburn,  A.  M. 
Boston.     Hillianl,  Gray  &  Co. 

A  Catechism  of  Natural  Theology.  By  J.  Nichols,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Portland.  Second  Edition,  with  additions  and  improvements.  Bos- 
ton.    William  Hyde  &  Co.     12mo.     pp.  215. 

Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  ;  designed  as  a  First  Book.  By  Tliomas 
C.  Upham,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  in  Bowdoin  College. 
Third  Edition,  with  adtlitions.     Boston.     William  Hyde  &  Co.     8vo.    pp.  550. 

The  High  School  Reader ;  designed  for  a  First  Class  Book ;  consistinc:  of 
Extracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M.,  Author  of  the  First 
Book  in  Astronomy,  the  First  Hook  in  Natural  Philosophy; — a  series  of  books  for 
reading  exercises,  and  other  works  on  Education.  Baston,  William  Hyde  &.  Co. 
12mo.     pp.  408. 

A  Practical  System  of  Rhetoric;  or  the  Principles  and  Rules  of  Style,  inferred 
from  F'xamples  of  Writing.  By  Samuel  G.  Newman,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in 
Bowdoin  College.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  Boston.  William 
Hyde  &  Co.    12ino.     pp.362. 

The  Anjeiican  School  Geop:rQpliy;  containing  a  general  view  of  .Mathematical, 
Physical  and  Civil  Geography  ;  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Children.  By  Bar- 
Dum  Field,  A.  M.  Principal  of  the  Hancock  Grammar  School  for  Girls.  Boston. 
With  an  Atlas  accompanying  the  same,  revised.  Stereotyped  Edition.  Boston. 
William  Hyde  &  Co.     12mo.     pp.  156. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  German  Language ;  comprising  cxtracti 
from  thrf  best  (ierman  Prose  Writers ;  with  an  English  Interlinear  translation, 
explanatory  Notes,  and  a  Treatise  on  Pronunciation ;  aflbrding  a  ready  and  ac- 
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curate  comparison  of  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages.  By  Henry  Bokmm,  In- 
structor in  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Peansyl- 
vaiiia.     Philadelphia.     Grigg  &  Elliot.     1  vol.     12ino. 

TTie  History  of  America  ;  containing  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Discoveries, 
prior  to  1520.     In  2  vols.     18mo.     Philadelphia 

A  History  of  the  United  Staler;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  brief  Historical  Ac- 
count of  our  Knglish  Ancestors,  from  the  dispersion  of  Babel,  to  fheir  migratioD 
to  America.     By  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.     New  Haven.     Durrie  k  Peck. 

A  New  Universal  Drawins:  Book  ;  or  an  assistant  in  the  Art  of  Drawing  and 
Painting  in  Water  Colors.  With  sixty  Copperplate  Engravings.  Philadelphia. 
J.  M'Kewan,  Jr. 

The  New  American  Practical  Navigator;  being  an  Epitome  of  Navigation,  &c. 
New  York.     E.  &  G.  W.  Blunt. 

Studies  in  Poetry  and  Pro^e  ;  consisting  of  Selections,  principally  from  Americaa 
Writers,  and  designed  for  the  highest  classes  in  Schools.  By^A.  B.  Clevelaod,  M. 
D.     Baltimore.     William  &  Joseph  Neal.     12mo.     pp.  480. 

The  Poetical  Reader;  containing  Selections  from  the  most  approved  Authors; 
designed  for  Exercises  in  Reading,  Singing,  Parsing,  Hcrmeneutics,  Rhetoric* 
and  Punctuation  ;  to  which  are  prctixed.  Directions  for  Reading.  By  Joseph 
Emerson,  Principal  of  the  Female  Seminary  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.  Wethers- 
field.     8vo.    pp.  95. 

The  Malte  Brun  School  Geography ;  illustrated  by  numerous  original  Engravin^a, 
and  an  Atlas  of  nineteen  Maps,  Charts  and  Tables.  By  S.  Griswold  Goodrich. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Price  reduced.  Hartford.   F.  J.  Huntington.    1832. 

Rudiments  of  Geography.  By  W.  C.  Woodbridge.  Fifteenth  Edition,  with 
Preparatory  Lessons  for  beginners,  and  an  improved  Atlas.  Hartford.  O  D. 
Cooke  k  Co.     1832. 

A  System  of  Universal  Geography;  Popular  and  Scientific,  comprising  a  Phy- 
ri-^al.  Political  and  Statistical  account  of  the  World  and  its  various  diviioons;  em- 
bracing extensive  Extracts  from  recent  travels,  and  illustrated  by  Jour  hundred 
beautiful  engravings.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  8vo. 
pp.  920. 

Elemen*<  of  Natural   Philosophy  ;  with  Practical  Exercises.     For  the  use  of 
Schools.    By  Francis  J.  Gnind.    Boston.    Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.    12mo.  pp.    278. 
Hutton's  Rook  of  Nature  laid  open;  a<lapted  to  the  use  of  Schoob  and  Fain* 
Hies.     By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake.     Boston.     Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.     12mo.     pp.  2OT. 
Peter  Parley*s  Tales  about  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece ;  with  a  Map  aiid  En- 
gravings.    Boi^ton.     Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.     18mo.     pp.  20S. 

Lectures  to  Female  Teachers.    By  S.  R.  Hall.    Boston.    Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. 
ISmo.    pp.  177. 

A  Book  of  Mythology  for  Youth  ;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools.     By  Peter 
Parley.     Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.    18mo.     pp.  219, 

Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary;    slightly  abridged,  &c.      Boston.     Carter, 
Hendee  &  Co.  12mo. 

An  Elementary  Trcati-^e  on  Geometry.  Simplified  for  beginners  not  versed  in 
Algebra.  P.u-t  I.  Containing  Plane  Geometry,  with  its  application  totbe  Solution 
of  Problems.  By  Francis  J.  Grund.  Second  Euiton.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee 
k.  Co.    12mo.     pp.  159. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Geometry.  Simplified  for  beginners  not  versed  in 
Algebra.  Part  II.  Containing  Solid  Geometry,  with  its  application  to  the  Solution 
of  Problems.  By  Francis  J.  Grund.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  J2mo. 
pp.  189. 

A  Third  Book  for  Reading  and  Speaking ;  with  Simple  Rules  for  avoidiz^ 
common  Errors.  By  Samuel  Worcester,  Author  of  a  Pnmer,  a  Second  Book  for 
Reading  and  Spelling,  &.c,  kc.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  240. 
Family  Lyceum.  A  Weekly  Paper.  By  Jonah  Holbrook. 
The  New  Latin  Rea<ler ;  containing  the  Latin  Text,  for  the  purpose  of  Recita- 
tion, accompanied  with  a  Key,  containing  the  Text,  a  literal  and  free  translation, 
arransred  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  Latin  and 
£ngli^h  idioms.  For  the  use  of  beginners  in  the  studv  of  the  Latin  Language. 
By  S.  C.  Walker.     Philadelphia,     third  Edition,  Stereotype.     12nio.     pp.  250. 

Progressive  Exercises  in  EneKsh  Composition.  By  R.  G.  Parker,  Princi|iel  ol 
the  Franklin  Grammar  School,  Boston.  *  Ordo  et  modus  omnia  branorn  icdduit.* 
Boston.    Lincoln  Sl  Edmandi.    12mo.     pp.  108. 
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Evidences  of  Christianity ;  a  First  Class  Book  for  Sunday  Schools.  Arran};ed 
by  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M.  Rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Boston.  Boston. 
LIdcoIq  £l  Kdmands.     18mo.     pp.  86. 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  America,  translated  into  French.  For  tho  use  of 
Schools.     Boston.     Carter,  Hcndee  &  Co. 

The  First  Book  of  History ;  or  History  on  the  basis  of  Geography,  &c,  &c. 
By  the  Author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales.     Boston.     Carter,  Hendee  &.  Co. 

^  Rudiments  of  the  Italian  Language  ;  or  Easy  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading. 
With  an  abridgement  of  the  Grammar ;  ad  »|)ted  to  the  capacity  of  Children,  By 
Pietro  Bachi,  Instructor  in  Harvard  University.  Boston.  Carter,  Htndee  &.  Co. 
16mo.     pp.  136. 

Mrs  Barbauld's  Hymns  for  Children,  in  Italian  ;  a  now  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved.  By  Pietro  Bachi,  Instructor  in  Harvard  University.  Boston.  Carter, 
Hendee  &  Co.    16mo.     pp.  140. 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  of  Animals,  fitc,  &c.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved.    Boston.     Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.     12mo.     pp.  343. 

Cobb's  Explanatory  Arithmetic,  No.  I.,  &.c,  &c.  By  Lyman  Cobb,  Aulhorof 
the  Spelling  Book,  School  Dictionary,  and  Juvenile  Reader.  New  York.  1832. 
18mo.    pp.  209. 

The  Derivative  Expositor ;  containing  rules  for  Spelling  Derivative  Words,  &c. 
By  Rensselaer  Bentley.  Boston.  Richardson,  Lord  &  Holbrook.  1832.  ISmo. 
pp.  72. 

The  Green  Mountain  Repository.  Edited  by  Zadoc  Thompson,  A.  M.  Author 
of  the  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Vermont.     Published  monthly. 

An  Introduction  to  the  English  Grammar ;  on  an  Analytical  plan,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  Students  in  Colleges,  and  the  higher  Classes  in  Schools  and  Academiet. 
By  Samuel  Webber.  A.  M.  Cambridge.  Hilliard  &  Brown.  Boston.  Carter 
&  Hendee.     12mo.     pp.  116. 

Interrogative  Grammar ;  in  a  series  of  Progressive  and  Practical  Questions;  illus- 
trating the  principles  of  the  English  Language,  and  the  mode  of  Syntactical  pars- 
ing.    Boston.     Hilliard,  Gray,  LitUe  &  Wilkins.     1832.     pp.  70. 

The  Common  School  Arithmetic,  &c,  &c,  &c.  T.  E.  Bates  Botham.  Hartford, 
Conn.     Henry  Benton.     12mo.   pp.  228. 

Bible  Atlas  ;  containing  a  Plate  of  the  Family  Descent  of  Christ  from  Adam. 
Also  a  Historical  Notice  of  the  Bible.  By  John  Lothian.  From  the  third  Lon- 
don Edition  To  which  is  added,  a  brief  History  of  Palestine.  An  Improved 
Edition.     Hartford.     Newton  Case.     pp.  48. 

The  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Second,  uniting  Oral  and  Written  Ex- 
ercises in  corresponding  chapters.  By  Frederick  Emerson,  late  Principal  in  the 
department  of  Arithmetic,  Boylston  School,  Boston.  Boston.  Lincoln  &  Edmandi. 
12mo.     pp.  192. 

Key  to  the  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Second.  For  the  use  of  Teachen. 
By  Frederick  Emerson.     Lincoln  &  Eldmands.     12mo.     pp.  54. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Singing.  Prepared  for  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union,  by  E.  Ives,  Jr.  Revised  by  the  Committee  of  Publication. 
American  Sunday  School  Union.     Philadtrlphia.     8vo.     pp.  40. 

The  American  Elementary  Singing  Book:  designed  as  the  First  Book  for  the 
study  of  Music.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr.  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Seminary. 
Hartford.     F.  J.  Huntington. 

The  Comparative  and  Analytical  Reader.     By  S.  W.  Seton.     New  York. 

The  Infant  Teacher's  .Assistant.     New  York.     Bilby  &  Ridgway.     12mo. 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  Richard  VVhately,  D.  D.  New  York.  Wm.  Jackson. 
12mo. 

Knowledge  for  the  People ;  or  the  Plain  Why  and  Because.  Nos.  9,  10,  and 
11. 

Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  By  Ebenezer  Emmons,  M.  D.  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  Williams  College.      Second  Edition. 

M6canique  Celeste.  By  the  Marquis  de  la  Place.  Translated  with  a  Com- 
mentary by  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  LL.  D.  Vol.  IL  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray  & 
Co.     1832. 

Indian  Biography;  containing  the  Lives  of  more  than  one  hundred  Indian 
Chiefs.    By  Samuel  Drake.    Boston.    S.  Drake.     12mo.    pp.  34S. 

A  ComparatiTs  View  of  tlie  Spanish  and  Italian  Languages ;  or  an  easy  method 
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of  IcnniiiiiT  ttii*  Spsmisli  to  iho<)c  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  Italian.  By  Pictro 
Hur)ii.     Hosioii.     CottoiiH  &  Haniard.     12mo.     pp.  127. 

iM.  Tullii  Oici'roni"'  ad  Qiiiiitum  Fratrcin  Dialoci  Tres  de  Oratore,  cum  Ex- 
cerpti-<  el  NoiiH  Vaiioniin.     Novis  Portu^.     H.  Howe.     Vlnio.    pp.  260. 

()u(li[u;H  oiriiivtrrsal  f  lislory,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  By 
John  Front.     Philadelphia.     Key,  Mriike  &  Kiddle.     12ino.    pp.  466. 

Fnryclopedia  Americana;  hcin^  aPopular  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciencoi. 
I-^tlited  liy  Francis  Licher,  assisted  by  ¥1.  Wi  orgies  worth  and  T.  G.  Bradford.  Vol. 
X.     Philadelphia.     Carey  &.  Lea.     8vo,     pp.  012. 

The  French  Fli*st  Cla****  Rook  ;  heing"  a  new  Selection  of  Reading  Lessons.  By 
VV.  IJ.  Fowle.     IUh(oii.     Crocker  &  Hrewster.     VJino.    pp.  268. 

The  History  and  (ieopraphy  ol  the  Missisippi  Valley.  By  Timothy  Flint. 
Cincinnafi.     Fliiit  &  Lincoln.     Second  Kdition.     2  vols.     8vo. 

The  Ili^fory  of  New  Hampshire.  By  Jeremy  Belknap,  D.  D.;  with  Notes  and 
adclitioii-.d  Fads,     By  John  Farmer.     Dover.     S.  C.  Stevens.     8vo.     pp.  512. 

A  H(»()k  ol  Oruitholojry  lor  Youth  ;  embracing  desciiptious  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble Hirds.     Hoston.     \V.  HydckCo.     ISmo.    pp.332. 

The  A<lven(!ucs  of  a  School  Boy.     Boston.     B.  H.  Greene.     ISmo.     pp.  133. 

Peter  Pari.* v'«  Book  of  Co rioMties.     Hoston.     WaiU  &  Dow.     18mo.    pp.  224, 

Pleasant  Sundays.  Hy  tlie  Author  of  the  Beatitudes.  Boston.  L.  C.  Bowles. 
ISmo.    pp.  157. 

The  Sylva  Americana :  or  a  description  of  the  Forest  Trees  indigenous  in  the 
United  States.    By  I).  J.  Browne.     B(Kston.     W.  Hyde,  &  Co.     8vo.     pp.408. 

A  Treati^jc  on  Slineralojiv.  By  Charles  Upham  Shepard.  N«w  Haven.  H. 
Howe.     i2mo.     pp.  2.')6. 

Addresses  for  Suntlay  ScIkwIs.  By  Rev  Samuel  Wood.  Boston.  B,  H. 
(JrtH*re      11*^1110.    pp.  152. 

American  Library  of  L.<eful  Knowledge.  Vol.  VI.  Containing  an  L^niversal 
HiH'ory.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Von  Mohlcr.  Boston.  Stimpson  Sc 
Clapp.'    12mrt.     pp.  304. 

A  New  Greek  and  Fnglish  Lexicon.  By  James  Donnegan,  M.  D.  First 
American  Kdition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Bv  K.  B.  Patterson.  Boston.  Hilliard, 
Gray  k  Co.    Svo.     pp.  lim. 

Illustration^  of   Political  Kconomy.  No.  1.     Life  in  the  Wilderness.      18mo. 

Jip.  l!>0.     .No.  2.  The  Hil'at.d  the  Valley.     ISmo.    pp.  2lC>.     No.  3.    Demenua. 
W  Harriet  >Lirlinc;ui.     l>K»>to:i.     L.  C  Bowles.     18mo.     pp.     207. 

.K  iMM'oui-'Jeon  Kiuployinc  F.mulation  to  encourage  Literary  Excellence.  Cam- 
bridge,    Hnnvn.  Shall uck  N.  Co.     8vo.     pp.  41. 

Sai.i^i  de'  Novellieri  Itali.Mii  d'Ocui  Si'colo.  Da  H.  W.  Longfellow.  Gray  &. 
Ikiwen.     l2mo.     pp.  HiS. 

The  Ltymolocical  Fiu'vclopodia  ;  or  Techni.'al  Words  and  Phrases.  By  D.  J 
Bitmne.     Po^'ton.     W.   lIvde^i.Co.     ISmo.     pp.  25S. 

The  Youth's  lU>k  olNafi; I al  Theolosv.  Bv  Rev  T  H.  Gallaudcl.  Hartford. 
Civ^ke  X  iV     P.}i\H\     pp  21*5. 

The  Musical  Siudeni.  No.  1.  By  B.  Lunt.     Buxton.     Svo.     pp.  10. 

The  S,io!xnI  ni<tory  of  the  Wo:  Id.  By  Shaw  it  Turner.  New  York.  William 
JackMMi.     IJtvo,     pp.  421. 

Ouilir.C'i  of  Hi<;.^-y  on  a  New  Plan.  By  Rev.  R.nal  RobVin*.  Hanlbrd.  EJ- 
war.l  Hopkiu-.     12mu\     pp.  .*?;»<». 

A  tirecN  ..:i'.  fr.cli-h  P  o!iv>n.iry.  By  Rev.  JoV.n  Groxe*.  Wi:h  Awii::oc5  and 
Ci>rr\^Mi.^r.<.     Bo>tvVi.     Hi'!ian?,  (i.v.y  \.  Co.     Svo.     pp.    Tl'^. 

A  Now  I  nivor^il  lVc'\o:  lia.'oiieor.     Bv^#!oa.     W.  Hv.le  &  Co.     12mc.     pp. 

Hxn.ns.  S.M>^<  ?.v..\  Vc:<v^>  u\-L::;lo  Cl.i'.Jren.  SprincSeU.  G.  &  C.  >!erriaxa. 
IHr-i".     pp  t>l. 

The  HMory  ot  the  St.^te  .M*  Main^v  trvr:i  its  t^rrt  SetiVmeal  in  1«k>2  10  1^'>V  Br 
W.  IV  Wiiii..:ii>^Mi      Hallowo'.!.     G*.-.'ier,  Ma>tors  it  C*.k    2  «o1*-     pp,  S^\ 

!.;Vr.;rv  o!  Vnoicni  H;<\>ry.N\\  1.  TliO  Juxtiulo  Rollia.  By  a  \l.>lhtfj-.  Boi»- 
t*^:>.     \^  .'  n>i^»  X  Co      12n:.\     rp-  2l2 

TV.o  Vi.toan  TrwcMcrs;  or  P.-vV^x-iix 0  Mi<*K">n<  in  Cemral  Afnca.  BctsToo. 
J«n.es  \  ,*-tns:.      1**  :  .^      pp.   l>v^. 

TV  Scholar'*  Ca;;uci  liVa.-\-,  N-  1.  The  Lifr  of  GAhl«<v  BiMqa.  W. 
H>.»c  J^Co,    KV.v     pp  x«^:. 
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Art.  I. — Critical  Observations  on  Murray's  Grammars. 

By  Goold  Brown, 

Principal  of  an  English  and  Cl4usical  Academy  in  JS'eio  York,  and  Author  of  iht 
InstittUes  of  English  Grammar ,  the  First  Lines  of  English  Grammar,  ^. 

There  are,  upon  the  subject  of  English  Grammar,  no  publica- 
tions more  extensively  known,  than  those  of  Lindley  Murray.  Be- 
ing confessedly  little  more  than  a  selection  and  republication  of  what 
was  most  popular  before,  and  embracing  with  some  improvements 
almost  all  that  was  judged  to  be  valuable  in  the  principal  treatises 
with  which  it  came  into  competition,  Murray's  duodecimo  grammar 
was  early  and  largely  patronised  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try. The  abridg  ment  for  the  use  of  young  learners,  was  also  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  public ;  and  these  two  works  have  long 
been,  in  the  United  States,  the  most  popular  text-books  for  the 
study  of  the  construction  of  our  language,  and  for  the  aid  of  those 
who  teach  "the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  with  propriety."  His 
octavo  grammar  is  but  little  more  than  a  reprint,  in  a  larger  type, 
of  the  duodecimo  grammar,  together  with  his  Exercises  and  Key. 
The  demand  for  this  publication  has  been  comparatively  small ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  others,  that  the  author  owes  his  popularity  as  a 
grammarian. 

Murray  was  undoubtedly  a  very  intelligent,  benevolent,  and 
worthy  man  ;  to  whose  various  labors  in  the  compilation  of  books,  our 
schools  are  under  many  obligations.  Of  the  profits  of  his  publica- 
tions, it  is  said  that  he  did  not  himself  partake.  He  appears  to  have 
been  uninfluenced  by  interested  motives,  and  professes  to  have 
written  with  the  hope  of  promoting,  not  merely  the  interests  of 
learning,  but  also  tliose  of  piety  and  virtue.  The  great  respecta- 
bility of  his  private  character  is  universally  acknowledged  ;  and  all 
that  has  been  published  of  his  personal  history,  is  calculated  to  im- 
press the  mind  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  disposition  and  in- 
tentions. But  I  have  here  to  speak  of  him  as  a  grammarian  and 
author.  And  let  me  not  be  suspected  of  any  improper  motive,  or 
of  any  disrespect  to  his  memory.  If,  for  die  credit  of  an  important 
branch  of  learning,  I  make  it  appear  that  the  real  history  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar  reflects  less  honour  upon  the  name  of  Murray  than 
many  have  been  led  to  suppose. 
63 
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From  a  very  minute,  extensive,  and  laborious  examination  of  the 
works  of  the  English  Grammarians,  both  ancient  and  modem,  pur- 
^  sued  for  the  sake  of  knowing  the  history  of  what  is  studied  and 
taught  under  the  name  of  grammar,  I  have  been  brought  to  some- 
thing more  than  a  suspicion,  that  neither  the  nature  of  Murray's 
grammatical  authorship,  nor  the  secret  of  his  great  success,  has 
been  well  understood,  even  by  those  who  are  most  interested  in  tb^ 
cause  of  education.  It  can  never  be  favorable  to  learning,  thatttie 
opinions  of  teachers  respecting  their  manuals  of  instruction,  should 
be  such  as  are  inconsistent  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  ori- 
gin and  character.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  these  strictures,  first  offer 
a  few  facts  and  remarks  upon  the  two  heads  just  mentioned,  and 
then  proceed  to  point  out,  as  a  specimen,  some  of  the  particular 
errors  and  defects  which  appear  in  Murray's  grammars  ;  and  which 
have,  for  the  most  part,  escaped  the  notice  of  all  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  improve  them.  But,  that  my  general  views  in  rela- 
tion to  a  grammarian's  duties,  may  first  be  clearly  understood,  I 
beg  leave  to  present,  without  argument,  the  following  preliminary 
propositions : 

Preliminary  Propositions. 

1.  That,  as  this  science  can  never  be  properly  taught  without  a 
book,  a  grammar  freed  from  errors  and  defects,  and  embracing  a 
complete  code  of  definitions  and  illustrations,  rules  and  exercises, 
is  of  primary  importance  to  every  student,  and  a  great  aid  to  teach- 
ers ;  yet,  it  is  possible  that  many  may  have  derived  no  inconsidera- 
ble benefit  from  a  book  that  is  neither  accurate  nor  complete. 

2.  That  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  grammarian  to  give  law  to 
language,  but  to  teach  it,  agreeably  to  the  best  usage  ;  that  the  ulti- 
mate principle  by  which  he  must  be  governed,  and  with  which  his 
instructions  must  always  accord,  is  that  species  of  custom  which 
critics  denominate  good  use — that  is,  present,  reputable,  general  use  ; 
and  that  this  principle,  which  is  equally  opposed  to  fantastic  inno- 
vation, and  to  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  tlie  quaint  peculiarities 
of  ancient  usage,  is  the  only  proper  standard  of  grammatical  purity. 

.1,  That  there  is  an  obvious  difference  and  a  necessarj'  distinction 
between  oriscinalitv  of  stvle  and  innovation  in  doctrine — ^between  a 
due  regard  to  llie  opinions  of  others  and  an  actual  usurpation  of 
their  text ;  that  as  any  grammatical  doctrine  without  tlie  requisite 
authority  is  destitute  of  support,  so  any  grammatical  authorship  with- 
out the  requisite  originaliiy  is  destitute  of  merit :  and  that,  whatev- 
er maybe  the  value  ol  any  compilation  or  abridgment  of  grammar, 
llie  honors  and  profits  of  literar}-  labor  are  but  ill  bestowed,  when 
conforred  on  the  compiler  or  abridgor  who  dexterously  takes  the 
double  advantage,  of  disi)osing  of  his  rivals,  and  of  supplying  at  the 
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same  time  his  own  lack  of  skill,  by  rendering  the  learning  and  tal- 
ents of  others  tributary  to  his  own  success  and  popularity. 

4.  That,  while  the  nature  of  this  theme  precludes  invention,  fan- 
cy, and  speculation,  it  demands  an  extent  of  learning,  a  degree  of 
skill,  a  diligence  of  research,  and  an  accuracy  of  observation,  which 
have  never  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  for,  to  those  gram- 

Ainarians  who  were  best  qualified  to  treat  it,  the  subject  could  offer 
filb  adequate  motive  for  such  an  appropriation  of  their  time  and  la- 
bor as  was  necessary  for  its  proper  and  full  elucidation. 

5.  That,  as  grammar  is  a  practical  art,  with  the  principles  of 
which  almost  every  person  is  more  or  less  acquainted,  it  may  fairly 
be  expected  that  a  book  written  professedly  on  the  subject  shall  ex- 
hibit satisfactory  evidence  of  the  writer's  skill ;  or  at  least  be  free 
from  such  errors  as  an  ordinary  observer  might  easily  turn  to  the 
great  discredit  of  the  performance. 

6.  That  all  science  is  laid  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  he  only 
who  seeks  it  there  can  rightly  guide  others  in  the  paths  of  knowl- 
edge ;  that  he  alone  can  know  whether  the  instructions  of  others 
are  right  or  wrong,  who  is  capable  of  a  judgment  independent  of 
theirs ;  yet  t|iat,  in  the  very  elements  of  learning,  have  many  false 
or  faulty  explanations  been  copied,  and  copied  from  one  treatise  to 
another,  till  grammar  has  become  the  most  ungrammatical  of  the 
sciences. 

7.  That  as  in  our  knowledge  of  grammar,  so  in  our  manuals  for 
teaching  it,  there  is  room  for  great  and  perhaps  indefinite  im- 
provement ;  but  he  who  makes  a  new  grammar  does  nothing  for 
the  advancement  of  learning,  unless  his  performance  excel  all  ear- 
lier ones  designed  for  the  same  purpose — and  nothing  for  his  own 
honor,  unless  such  excellence  result  from  the  exercise  of  his  own 
ingenuity  and  taste. 

8.  That  the  best  method  of  teaching  grammar  is  that  which  ear- 
ly unites  the  practice  with  the  theory  and  rules  of  the  art — the  plain 
didactic  method  of  definition  and  example,  rule  and  praxis ;  and 
that  this  is  the  method  most  productive  of  improvement  in  the 
learner,  though  still  susceptible  of  improvement  in  itself;  while  the 
various  inventions  of  our  modern  simplifiers  and  contrivers  of  new 
theories,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  grammar,  but  serve  to  divert 
attention  from  that  process  of  instruction  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  essentially  the  easiest,  the    shortest,  and  tlie   best. 

NATURE    OP   MURRAY'S    AUTHORSHIP. 

Having  stated  these  propositions,  most  or  all  of  which  I  presume 
the  intelligent  reader  will  readily  admit  to  be  true,  1  shall  now 
candidly  examine  the  nature  of  that  authorship  by  virtue  of  which 
Murray  has  been  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  gram- 
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^       marianSy  and  suggest  some  of  the  probable  causes  of  his  great  and 
m,      unexpected  success. 

The  introduction,  or  preface,  to  Murray's  duodecimo  grammar, 
«      (his  first  and  most  useful  work  on  this  subjectj)  is  dated,  ^^  Hold- 
gate,  near  York,  1795."     His  second  edition,.** enlarged  and  im- 
proved,' was  published  in  York,  England,  1796.     Having  compar- 
,    ed  this  early  edition  with  the  work  as  it  now  stands,  I  have  noticoiljl 

Siat  his  alterations  were  both  frequent  and  great.     Here  is  prodr 
at  the  writer  himself  was  not  well  satisfied  with  his  earlier  per- 
formance ;  seeing  he  was  induced  to  make  many  changes  not  only 
^  in  its  phraseology,  but  also  in  its  fundamental  doctrines.     It  is 
*  certain  and  evident  that  he  entered  upon  his  task  with  a  very  in- 
4P     sufficient  preparation.     In  his  biography,  which  was  commenced 
by  himself  and  completed  by  one  of  his  most  partial  friends,  we  are 
p     told,  that  grammar  did  not  particularly  engage  his  attention,  until  a 
short  time  before  the  publication  of  his  first  work  on  that  subject ; ' 
that  '  his  grammar,  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  was  com- 
pleted in  rather  less  than  a  year — ^though  he  had  an  intervening  ill- 
ness, which  for  several  weeks  stopped  the  progress  of  the  works ;  * 
and  that  *  the  Exercises  and  Key  were  also  completed  in  about  a 
year.' 

From  the  very  first  sentence  of  his  book,  it  appears  that  he  en- 
tertained but  a  low  and  most  erroneous  idea  of  the  duties  of 
that  sort  of  character  in  which  he  was  about  to  come  before 
the  public.  He  improperly  imagined,  as  many  others  have  done, 
tliat  *  little  can  be  expected  '  from  a  modern  grammarian,  or  (as 
he  chose  to  express  it)  '  from  a  new  compilation,  besides  a  care- 
ful selection  of  the  most  useful  matter,  and  some  degree  of  im- 
provement in  the  modes  of  adapting  it  to  the  understanding,  and 
the  gradual  progress  of  learners.'  As  if,  to  be  master  of  his  own 
art — to  think  and  write  well  himself,  were  no  part  of  a  gramma- 
rian's business  !  And  again,  as  if  the  jewels  of  scholarship,  thus 
carefully  selected,  could  need  a  burnish  or  a  foil  from  other  hands 
tlian  those  which  fashioned  them ! 

Murray's  general  idea  of  the  doctrines  of  grammar  was  judicious. 
He  attempted  no  broad  innovation  on  what  had  been  previously 
taught ;  for  he  had  neither  the  vanity  to  suppose  he  could  give 
currency  to  novelties,  nor  the  folly  to  waste  his  time  in  labors 
utterly  nugatory.  By  turning  his  own  abilities  to  their  best  account, 
he  seems  to  have  done  much  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  study  of 
our  language.  But  his  notion  of  grammatical  authorship  cuts  off 
from  it  all  pretence  to  literary  merit, /or  the  sake  of  doing  good  ; 
and,  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  forced  apology  for  his  own 
assumptions,  his  language  on  this  point  is  highly  bjurious  towards 
the  very  authors  whom  he  copied.     If  none  of  our  older  grammars 
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disprove  his  position,  it  is  time  to  have  a  new  one  that  will  j^  for, 
to  expect  the  highest  excellence  in  a  grammar  from  any  manr^ho      ji 
cannot  treat  the  suUect  in  a  style  at  once  original  and  pure,  is  ab- 
surd.     He  says,  ^  The  greatest  part  of  an  English  grammar  must     ; 
necessarily  be  a  comj^tion ; '  and  adds,  with  reference  to  his  own, 
*  originality  belongs  to  but  a  small  portion  of  it.    This  I  have  ac- 
j^lmowledged ;  and  I  trust  this  acknowledgement  will  protect  me    ,  ' 
from  all  attacks,  grounded  on  any  jsapposed  unjust  and  irregidtt-' 
assumptions.'  {The  Friend,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.  )  ^ 

The  foregoing  extract  is  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Murray,  ia 
1811,  to  his  American  publishers,  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Webster's  jr 
complaints  against  him.     When  these  complaints  were  renewed  by 
Webster,  in  the  prefatory  remarks  accompanying  the  grammar  pr%  *  i| 
fixed  to  his  great  quarto  dictionary,  the  letter  was  published  by  thff    ^ 
friends  of  Murray  in  an  article  designed  no  less  to  eulogise  him  and  his^    ^ 
works,  than  to  repel  what  is  there  called  the' doctor's  '  rude  attack 
upon  his  memory.'     After  introducing  the  letter,  the  writer  thus 
concludes  his  remarks :  '  No  further  vindics^tion  of  the  character  of 
Lindley  Murray,  from  the  charge  of  immorality  thus  peevishly  pre- 
ferred against  him,  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  necessary.     His  exemr 
plary  diffidence  of  his  awn  merits  ouc;kt  to  have  protected  him  from 
all  attack.^ 

True  modesty  is  always  amiable  ;  but  diffidence  of  one's  own 
merits  is  no  certain  sign  of  true  desert ;  nor,  if  it  were,  is  it  easy 
to  conceive  upon  what  principle  it  ought  to  protect  a  man 
from  such  correction  as  his  errors  may  desei*ve.  How  far  Mur- 
ray was  diffident  of  his  own  merits  as  a  grammarian,  is,  however, 
a  doubtful  question.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  his  estimate  of  them 
was  very  far  short  of  that  to  which  his  friends  would  persuade  the 
public ;  and,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  how  can  they  be  confident  of 
that  of  which  he  was  very  distrustful  ?  Are  authors  apt  to  under- 
value their  performances  through  diffidence  ?  Or  is  Murray  tjfth- 
self  to  be  disbelieved,  that  the  extravagant  praises  bestowed  upon 
him  may  be  justified?  He  knew,  and  confessed,  that  for  the  sci- 
ence of  grammar  he  had  done  little  more  than  transcribe  from 
some  of  its  earlier  writers  what  he  judged  to  be  *  the  most  useful 
matter.'  In  doing  this,  he  omitted  all  names,  even  such  as  were 
scrupulously  inserted  by  the  authors  from  whom  the  work  is  chiefly 
copied.  There  is  scarcely  an  example  in  the  whole  book,  which 
bears  with  it  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  compiler  himself. 
I  do  not  say  that  he  either  sought  popularity  at  the  expense  of 
others,  or  meant  to  propose  himself  as  suflicient  authority  for  every- 
thing which  he  might  choose  to  teach  as  grammar ;  but,  without 
disrespect  towards  tliose  who  thus  exalt  him,  I  do  conceive  that  a 
better  example  of  *  candor  and  liberality  towards  rival  authors,'  as 
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P^  •  lieell  as  of '  diffidence  of  their  own  merits/  has  been  set  by  those 
^  grammarians  who  have  carefully  bai-red  the  way  to  such  an  in- 
*    ^rence. 

It  is  really  remarkable  to  find  an  author  and.,  his  admirers  so 
/^-''  .much  at  variance  as  are  Murray  and  his  frienil^rin  relation  to  the 
.    "*   merits  of  the  authorship  of  his  grammar.     Anil  yet,  under  what 
^  circumstances  could  men  have  stronger  desires  to  seem  agreed  ?^. 
%j^y^  on  the  one  side^  claim  for  him  the  highest  degree  of  merit  as  ^ 
\       -  tt'grammarian ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Imperial  Review  of 
1805,  continue  to  applaud  him,  as  *  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
best  English  grammar,  beyond  all  comparison,  that  has  yet  ap- 
*  ^peared.'     Jfe,  on  the  contrary,  to  avert  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
^  '  disclaims  almost  everything  in  which  any  degree  of  literary  merit 
"  *  sbnsists ;  supposes   it  impossible  to  write  an   English  grammar 

•  •the  greater  part  of  which  is  not  a  compilation ;  acknowledges  that 
originality  belongs  to  but  a  small  portion  of  his  own ;  persuades 
himself  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  whence  he  took  any 
part  of  the  rest ;  trusts  tliat  such  a  general  acknowledgment  will 
satisfy  even  a  plundered  rival ;  and  being,  as  we  are  told  *  con- 
tented with  the  great  respectability  of  his  private  character  and 
station,  is  sdiUsfied  with  being  useful  as  an  author.^  In  this  most 
singular  strife,  the  voice  of  the  diffident  compiler  is  overborne. 
The  trumpet  of  fame  has  drowned  it.  His  liberal  authorship  is 
profitable  in  trade,  and  interest  has  power  to  swell  and  prolong 
its  praises.  But  how  can  it  be  argued  that  Murray,  through  mod- 
esty, undervalued  his  grammatical  labors  ?  He  might  well  be  ex- 
cused, if  their  success  with  the  public  had  led  him  to  overrate  tliem. 
In  the  advertisement  to  his  ninth  edition,  he  says,  '  he  haSy  perhaps^ 
done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture.^    Of  tliis  matter  let  the  reader  judge,  when  these  remarks 

are  ended. 

Revised  Editions  of  Murray. 

In  an  edition  of  Murray's  grammar  issued  twenty  years  ago,  I 
find  a  caution  to  the  public  by  Collins  and  Co.,  his  American 
correspondents  and  publishers,  loudly  complaining  *  that  spurious 
editions  of  the  work  had  been  published  at  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Hartford,  and  Worcester,  with  alterations  of  the  original  text,  by 
the  hands  of  American  teachers,  who,  it  is  said,  had  obtained 
copy-ri2:hts,  to  secure  to  themselves  an  emolument  arising  from  an 
exclusive  sale.'  In  this  article,  it  is  stated,  '  that  the  whole  of 
these  mutilated  editions  have  been  seen  and  examined  bv  Lindlev 
Murray  himself,  and  that  tliey  have  met  with  his  decided  disappro- 
bation. Every  rational  mind,'  continue  these  gentlemen,  •  will 
agree  with  him,  that  "the  rights  of  living  aiirAon,and  the  interests 
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of  science  and  literature,  demand  the  abolition  of  this  wng'cnerota'*'* 
practiced  '     Here  we  have  the  opinion  and  feelings  of  Murray  in    *   % 
relation  to  the  free  use  which  certain  pretenders  to  grammar  have    4 
*  made  of  tlieir  predecessors  *  labors.'  ^^  ^ 

The  turpitude  of  the  bookmaking  to  which  he  here  ai)ides,  none*  \' 
will  deny.     And,  unfortunately  for  the  science,  to  this  species  of  s 
^injustice  every  ingenious  and  able  grammarian  seems  to  be  pecu^  • 
liarly  exposed  5  because  the  absurd  notion  has  been  held  up,  tlttil 
his  theme  admits  of  litde  or  no  originality.     But  how  can  the  man, 
who,  in  his  own  writings,  repeatedly  inculcates  this  idea,  and  who 


even  relies  upon  the  avowal  of  it  for  the  protection  of  his  honor^^  ^ 
indeed  true,  that  Murray's  grammar,  on  account  of  its  popularipi  ^  fjt 


convince  us  that  he  has  suffered  much  from  such  injustice ?    Iti 


has  been  copied,  abridged,  and  metamorphosed  more  than  any*  -^ 
other  ;  and  true,  also,  that  many  doctrines  at  variance  with  his  own,  A 
and  many  definitions  and  rules  which  he  never  saw,  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  various  modifications  which  have  been  maile 
of  his  books.  I  have  even  seen  in  a  single  publication  of  this 
kind — a  professed  abridgment  of  Murray's  grammar — a  hundred 
passages  written  originally  by  myself.  No  branch  of  learning 
has  suffered  more  than  this,  from  the  want  of  a  proper  regard  to 
the  rights  of  autliorship,  and  from  the  success  of  publications,  which 
exhibited  no  proof  of  the  writer's  diligence  or  critical  skill.  No 
man  can,  with  little  learning,  or  little  labor,  produce  a  new  gram- 
mar of  our  language  not  greatly  inferior  to  several  that  arc  now 
extant.  Yet,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  one  far  better  than  any 
that  has  yet  appeared.  But  what  motive  shall  excite  a  man  to 
long  continued  diligence,  where  success  is  so  precarious,  and 
where  the  praise  of  his  ingenuity  and  the  reward  of  his  labor  may 
be  usurped  without  disgrace  to  the  plagiarist  ? 

It  appears  in  favor  of  Murray,  that  he  had  a  good  understanding 
with  some,  though  not  all,  of  the  living  authors  whose  pens  contrib- 
uted to  the  materials  of  his  publications.  Dr.  Blair,  from  whose 
Lectures  he  derived  nearly  all  that  is  contained  in  his  appendix  of 
sixty  pages,  and  Walker  the  lexicographer,  from  whose  Rhyming 
Dictionary  he  appears  to  have  copied  his  rules  for  spelling,  are  said 
by  his  publishers  to  have  been '  among  those  who  have  the  most 
warmly  recommended  the  work.'  These  gentlemen  were  certainly 
not  displeased  to  have  been  quoted  by  him ;  for  here  was  no 
rivalry.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  Murray  should  seem  not  to  dis- 
cern, that  the  same  use  of  the  writings  of  others,  which  might  be 
unobjectionable  or  well-pleasing  where  there  were  no  clashing 
interests,  might  well  meet  with  '  decided  disapprobation'  where  the 
parties  stood  in  the  relation  of  rival  grammarians  ?  In  what  manner 
the  complaints  of  Dr.  Webster  were  met,  we  have  in  part  seen. 
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^ribtlier  quotation  from  Murray's  explanatory  letter  to  his  publish- 
es, will  further  illustiate  it :  ^  In  my  account  of  the  definite  and 
.    indefinite  tenses  (at  pp.  69,  70,  of  your  edition)  I  have  given  two 
pages,  which  are  chiefly  (not  wholly)  taken  from  Webster.  But  1 

.  have  acknpwledged  whence  I  had  them,  and  this  is  a  mark  of  re- 
sped.     He  does  not^  therefore^  nor  can  he  complain  of  this  quota- 

"  iion.^  The  writer  here  reckoned  upon  a  forbearance  which  his 
learned  rival  afterwards  thought  himself  under  no  obligation  to 
show..  Upon  whose  magnanimity  the  circumstance  most  reflects, 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  determine. 

In  one  of  the  recommendations  published  with  Murray's  gram- 
^.•jmatical  works,  it  is  said,  *  they  have  nearly  superseded  everything 
^k§  of  the  kind,  by  concentrating  the  remarks  of  the  best  authors 
on  the  subject. ^^  Now  the  chiel^  if  not  the  only  grammars  which 
were  largely  copied  by  Murray,  and  which  have  been  consequently 
nearly  superseded  by  his,  are  Lowth's  and  Priestley's.  The  former 
furnished  the  general  scheme,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  main  text 
oWhe  work.  The  Jatter  supplied  no  small  number  of  tlie  notes 
which  are  found  undier  the  rules  of  syntax.  The  other  writers  to 
whom  tlie  compiler  was  particularly  indebted,  were  not  authors  of 
school  gramii.ars,  (except  Webster,)  nor  have  their  treatises  been 
superseded  by  his.  With  several  of  the  best  English  grammars 
published  previously  to  his  own,  Murray  appears  to  have  been  totally 
unacquainted.  Had  he  read  more,  and  copied  less,  he  might  have 
been  a  much  greater  grammarian.  Whoever  hopes  to  treat  such 
a  subject  well,  must  first  examine  extensively  what  others  have 
published  upon  it,  and  dien  write  in  a  style  of  his  own.  To  read 
and  be  informed,  is  to  make  a  proper  use  of  books  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning ;  but  to  assume  to  be  an  author  by  inditing  mere 
commonplace  and  stolen  criticisms,  is  equally  beneath  the  ambition 
of  a  scholar  and  the  honesty  of  a  man. 

How  far  Murray's  view  of  this  matter  is  worthy  of  a  grammarian, 
how  far  his  own  manner  of  writing  commends  him  as  such,  how  far, 
by  the  excellence  of  his  performance,  he  was '  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  every  friend  of  English  literature,'  and  how  far  his  success 
has  answered  to  his  merits,  are  questions  of  which  every  reader 
will  form  his  own  opinions,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  own 
knowledge,  or  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  relics. 
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Art.   II.    Principles  and  Methods   of  Intellectual 
Instruction,  as  Exhibited  in  the  Exercises 

OP  Young  Children. 


♦  * 


In  a  former  number  of  the  Annals,  remarks  were  made  on  the 
principles  and  methods  of  Intellectual  Instruction,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  render  them  tangible  by  the  exhibition  of  examples 
and  results — the  productions  of  children  trained  in  this  manner. 
The  following  are  additional  specimens  of  various  kinds. 

6.  The  exercise  of  the  pupil's  judgment  in  reference  to  bool^  * 
is  a  valuable  means  of  calling  forth  this  faculty,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  his  character 
and  views.     The  following  are  examples  of  the  views  of  children, 
in  regard  to  the  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 


Original  views  regarding  Miss  EdgewortKs  Writings. 


<»» 


No.  1.  I  think  Miss  Edgeworth  writes  very  amusing,  instructive,  and 
entertaining  stories.  She  has  a  genius  for  making  stories,  and  she  teach- 
es us  something  by  them.  She  writes  stories  about  real  things ;  and  she 
does  not  use  her  imagination  to  frighten  people.    She  does  not  make  peo- 

gle  believe  things  that  are  not  true.  I  understand  all  of  her  works  that  I 
ave  read,  and  Tike  them  very  much.  She  makes  her  stories  true  to  na- 
ture and  life ;  and  this  makes  them  so  interesting.  She  does  not  write 
about  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  those  imaginary  things  that  were  never  seen 
nor  heard  of.    I  3iink  she  is  a  very  ^ood  woman. 

No.  2.  I  think  Miss  Edgeworth  writes  very  good  books,  and  she  teaches 
us  as  much  by  them  as  she  could  in  any  other  way.  All  her  books  are  in- 
teresting to  me ;  but  *  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life '  and  those  stories,  I  did 
not  understand.  All  the  stories  she  writes  are  of  real  things ;  not  of  fairies, 
ghosts,  and  things  that  never  were.  I  think  she  roust  know  the  French 
and  other  languages.  And  I  think  she  must  have  been  taught  well,  or  she 
could  not  have  written  so  well ;  and,  altogether,  I  think  that  she  is  a 
good  woman. 

6.  The  writing  o{ paraphrases  is  a  very  useful  means  of  exercis- 
ing a  pupil  in  the  selection  and  discrimination  of  terms ;  and  the 
following  specimen  will  show  that  it  is  practicable. 

Paraphrase  of  *  Children  shotdd  remember  their  Creator,^  (Ecclesiastes 
xii.)  based  on  the  following  lines,  from  '  Worcester's  Third  Book  for 
Reading  and  Spelling ; — ' 


ORIGINAL. 
In  life*!  gUd  morn^  when  hones  beat  high, 

And  nought  but  jot  penrades  thj  breast; 
When  pleasure  sparkles  in  thine  eye, 

And  ererj  scene  is  gajlj  dressed}   > 


PARAPHRASE. 

In  life's  glad  morning  when  we  hare  great  bop«. 
And  nothing  but  joy  spreads  over  thj  Immoid 

When  your  eye  sparkles  with  pleasure, 
And  all  nature  is  beautiful  i — 
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When  f\ow9  thy  cheek  with  healthful  bloom 
And  triendi  are  near,  thy  joys  to  share ; 

Whme  love  proTides  Iny  nappy  home, 
And  makes  thee  free  from  every  care  j — 

While  youth  and  all  it«  joys  so  bright, 

O'er  life  reflect  a  cheerinc  ray, 
£re  age  arrive*,  and  sorrowTt  blight 

8weep«  all  thy  cherished  hopes  away ; — 

ftcnrmber  Him,  whose  sovVeign  power 
Life,  health,  and  friends,  and  home  bestows, 

Who«e  care  sustains  thee  every  hour. 
And  shields  thee  from  a  thousand  woes. 

Remember  HiM,  whose  boundless  love 
Secures  the  blessings  you  possess. 

And  richer  blessings  from  above, 
To  all  who  seek  and  trust  his  grace. 

Remember  thv  Creator  now; 

Give  Him  the  morning  of  thy  days, 
And  early  at  His  footstool  bow. 

His  love  demands  thy  noblest  praise. 

Be  shall  thy  life  His  mercies  bless, 
Though  earthly  pleasures  fade  away  ; 

Though  earthly  cares  and  sorrows  press, 
OOD  is  thine  all-sufficient  stay. 


When  thy  cheek  looks  healthy  and  blooming, 
And  when  friends  are  near  to  sympathiae  wkh  w  -, 

When  love  furnishes  thy  happy  home, 
And  you  have  no  care^ 

While  early  life,  and  all  its  joys  so  pleasant. 

Over  life  send  back  a  pleasant  ray  ; 
Before  age  arrives,  and  sorrow 

Sweeps  all  our  nopes  away  ;— 

Remember  Him  whose  great  power 

Gives  you  all  that  you  have ; 
Whose  care  keeps  thee  every  hour. 

And  preserves  you  from  a  great  mnay  evib; 

Remember  HiM  whose  love  k  not  fixed. 

Who  secures  your  blessings  to  you. 
And  superior  blessinp  from  above. 

To  all  who  seek  and  put  confidence  in  Him. 

Remember  your  Maker  now; 

Give  Him  thy  early  life, 
And  early  at  Hu  footstool  pray, 

His  love  deserves  thy  b«it  praise. 

So  shall  thy  existence  return  Hia  morcie*. 
Though  earthly  pleasures  are  not  eternal, 

And  though  sorrow  press, 
God  is  lasting  and  eternal. 


7  The  repetition^  in  Aw  oton  language^  of  facts  which  he  has 
beard  or  read,  calls  into  action  the  pupil's  powers  of  attention  and 
memory,  in  reference  to  facts  and  statements,  as  well  as  words. 
The  following  JiogTopAy  presents /ac^s  which  may  interest  the  read- 
ity  no  less  than  the  mode  in  which  they  art  presented. 

Original  Biography  of  Pestalozzi. 

.  Pestalozzi's  father  and  mother  were  from  Italy.  They  went  to  Switz- 
erland. His  father  died  when  he  was  a  little  hoy.  Pestalozzi  had  very 
atrong  feelings,  but  little  judgment.  The  boys  at  school  used  to  call 
him  Harry  Oddity.  They  loved  him  very  much,  and  he  loved  them,  and 
was  willing  to  bear  little  burdens  for  them  when  they  wanted  him  to. 
Once  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Switzerland,  and  the  boys  and  ^Is  were 
firightened  at  the  shaking  of  the  school  house,  and  ran  down  stairs.  The 
teacher  ran  too,  and  pushed  some  of  the  scholars  down.  When  the  earth- 
quake was  over,  the  teachers  wanted  some  of  the  boys  to  go  and  get  the 
books ;  all  the  boys  were  afraid  but  Pestalozzi ;  he  went  and  got  the  books 
by  himself. 

Afler  a  while  Pestalozzi  studied  to  be  a  minister.  His  friends  wanted 
him  to  be  a  minister,  and  he  wished  to  be  one  too ;  but  when  he  tried  to 
preach,  he  did  not  preach  well,  and  he  gave  it  up,  and  studied  law.  He 
was  not  much  interested  in  this  study,  and  soon  gave  this  up  likewise. 
He  became  interested  in  poor  children,  and  burnt  all  he  had  written  on 
law,  and  bound  himself  an  apprentice  to  a  farmer  with  whom  he  staid  long 
enough  to  learn  farming.  He  then  bought  some  land,  and  built  a  house 
upon  it  He  married  a  woman  who  was  very  rich,  and  had  an  excellent 
character.  He  called  his  farm  Newhof,  and  he  there  taught  poor  children. 

When  he  found  poor  orphan  children,  he  would  take  them  home  and 
teach  them.    He  also  clothed  and  fed  them,  and  spent  bo  much  money 
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upon  them,  that  at  last  he  hecame  poor  himself,  and  had  to  leave  his  farm. 
He  wrote  mvenile  books  while  at  Newhof ;  but  they  were  not  well  under^ 
stood  by  the  people. 

The  government,  seeing  what  he  wanted  to  do,  invited  him  to  teach  a 
school  for  poor  children  at  Stantz.  The  French  had  burnt  many  of  the 
buildings  at  Stantz.  In  one  of  the  stone  buildings  he  was  to  have  his 
school,  bat  in  this  only  one  room  was  finished ;  the  oUiers  were  used  by  the 
masons  and  carpenters.  This  room  Pestalozzi  used  in  the  day  time  for 
the  school  room,  and  at  night  as  a  sleeping  room.  A  great  many  children 
came  to  his  school,  and  some  of  them  were  very  wicked  and  obstinate. 
Some  of  them  were  beggars. 

Pestalozzi  did  not  punish  the  children  severely ;  but,  when  there  was  an 
obstinate  child,  he  showed  it  that  he  could  be  decided  if  he  chose.  He 
taught  the  children  chiefly  by  talking  with  them.  He  slept  with  them, 
eat  with  them,  and  sometimes  walked  with  them. 

Some  of  the  children's  parents  sent  them  to  get  clothes,  and  when  Pes- 
talozzi had  furnished  them  with  these,  they  would  take  them  away  from 
the  school.  Every  Sunday  the  children's  relations  would  come  and  talk 
with  them,  and  leave  them  cross  and  unhappy  often.  But  still  Pestalozzi 
determined  to  go  on.  He  made  the  bad  children  good ;  and  they  all  loved 
him.  But  the  war  came,  and  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  school  at  Stantz* 
He  went  among  the  Alps,  and  looked  about  him  for  a  place  to  live.  Here 
he  met  a  friend  who  encouraged  him  in  his  trials  ;  and  he  afterwards  went 
back  to  Stantz,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  school. 

His  friends  next  invited  him  to  Burgdorf,  to  keep  school  there.  While 
there,  manv  came  to  see  his  school.  He  had  written  some  books,  which 
made  people  acquainted  with  his  plans.  There  was  one  man  by  the  name 
of  Niederer  who  afterwards  taught  school  with  him.  At  first  he  had 
twenty-five  scholars  ;  and  the  next  year  he  had  thirty-six.  He  did  not  get 
enough  money  to  support  himself.  So  he  went  and  lived  with  Fellenberg ; 
but  with  him  he  did  not  succeed. 

He  next  went  to  Yverdun,  and  established  a  school  in  an  old  castle  there. 
This  place  he  thought  would  suit  him.  It  was  near  the  lake  of  Nenf> 
chatel.  Here  he  had  a  hundred  and  eighty  children.  They  lived  with 
him,  and  his  wife  helped  him  in  their  instruction  and  care. 

In  the  morning  half  an  hour  before  six,  a  signal  was  given  for  them  to 
rise.  They  had  half  an  hour  to  get  ready  for  school.  At  six  they  wedt 
to  morning  prayers.  After  these  they  had  their  first  lesson,  and  then  went 
to  breakfast.  At  eight  they  had  another  lesson.  They  studied  a  little, 
and  then  played,  and  then  studied  again. 

Pestalozzi  was  not  orderly  himself,  but  he  taught  his  scholars  to  be  so. 
He  was  not  very  attentive  to  his  dress. 

In  summer,  the  boys  bathed  in  the  lake,  and  in  winter  they  skated  on  it 
In  bad  weather  thev  played  in  a  hall  which  he  had  fitted  up  for  them. 
Mrs.  Pestalozzi  died  first,  and  Pestalozzi  had  a  monument  built  over  her 
tomb  in  the  garden,  where  he  used  often  to  walk  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.    He  died  at  Brugg  in  1827. 

Reflection,  I  think  that  Pestalozzi  was  determined  to  do  good,  and  was  very 
generous.   His  plan  of  teaching  was  a  good  one. 

8.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  imagination  should  be  occasionally 
tasked,  and  the  allegory  which  follows,  will  prove  that  it  may  be 
done  successfully. 
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Original  AUegory. 

There  is  a  hill  called  experience.  Many  people  are  going  up  this  hill. 
On  the  top  of  it  is  a  temple,  called  the  temple  of  indh.  There  are  a  great 
many  stones  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and,  if  the  people  do  not  take  care, 
they  fall  down  and  hurt  themselves,  which  makes  most  of  them  more  care- 
ful afterwards.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  there  are  also  fruit  trees,  hearing 
good  fruit  of  all  kinds,  but  if  the  people  are  not  careful,  they  make  them- 
selves sick  by  eating  it,  and  must  take  medicine,  or  they  become  more  and 
more  sick. 

Some  people  observe  all  that  happens  to  them  as  they  go  up  this  hill,  but 
others  do  not  mind  at  all.  There  are  houses  by  the  wayside  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  travellers.  Some  of  these  travellers  are  not  oflen  hurt, 
while  others  are  frequently.  The  temple  of  truth  is  not  very  hard  to  reach, 
and  the  travellers  can  go  to  it  or  not,  just  as  they  please,  for  they  are  not 
compelled  to  go. 

Two  men  set  out  to  ascend  the  hill.  The  name  of  one  was  Ohserva- 
Hon,  and  that  of  the  other  Inattention.  Observation  looked  at  everything 
near  him  as  he  went  up  the  hill ;  and  when  he  became  sick,  he  thought  of 
the  fruit  which  had  made  him  sick,  and  was  careful  not  to  eat  too  much  of 
it,  and  make  himself  sick  again.  Inattention,  when  sick,  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  being  well  again,  and  when  he  got  well,  eat  again  ;  and  when  he 
hurt  himself  he  got  up  again  and  ran  on,  without  minding  what  hurt  him. 

As  Observation  was  going  up  the  hill,  he  fell  in  company  with  Attention^ 
and  they  walked  on  together  and  soon  became  friends.  Inattention  pre- 
ferred to  walk  alone.  As  he  was  going  on  his  way,  he  came  to  a  river, 
by  the  way-side,  and,  not  knowing  how  to  swim,  he  jumped  into  it,  without 
thought,  and  was  near  being  drowned ;  when  Observation  and  Attention 
arriving  at  the  place,  pulled  him  out,  and  saved  his  life.  The  three  per- 
sons then  went  on  together.  They  soon  came  to  another  river,  and  Inat- 
tention, regardless  of  the  danger  which  he  had  just  escaped,  and  of  the 
advice  of  his  fellow  travellers,  would  go  into  it,  and  was  drowned,  although 
they  tried  to  save  him.  So  the  friends  went  on  without  him,  and  afl^r 
many  years  travelling,  they  arrived  at  the  temple  of  truth  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  were  rewarded  for  their /perseverance  and  care  ;  while  Inattention 
was  punished  for  his  negligence  and  obstinacy. 

9.  Exercises  in  the  discrimination  of  Synonymes,  as  exhibited  in 
the  following  specimen,  is  an  important  means  of  cultivating  accu- 
racy in  receiving  and  communicating  ideas. 

Discrimination. 

No.  1.  Courage,  to  bear  things  that  are  coming. 

Fortitude,         to  bear  the  present  pain  without  complaining. 
Resolution,      to  bear  little  things. 

Audacity,  sauciness. 

Effrontery,  face  to  face. 

Hardihood,  without  feeling. 

Boldness,  daring. 

Strenuous,        when  you  will  have  it  so. 
Bold,  to  dare. 

No.  2.    Courage,  to  be  ready  to  meet 

Fortitude,  to  bear. 

Resolution,       to  determine. 
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Audacity, 
Effrontery, 
Hardihood, 
Boldness, 
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to  be  saucy, 
to  stare. 

to  have  no  feeling, 
to  be  brave. 
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Strenuous,' 
Bold, 


I  am  strenuously  sure, 
brave. 


How  courageous  that  man  is. 
How  much /orH^uc^e  that  woman  has. 
What  a  resolute  man. 
You  audacious  fellow. 

10.  The  analysis  of  sentences j  by  classing  the  words  they  contaiOy 
as  in  the  following  example,  is  a  useful  exercise. 

Analysis. 

Frank  who  had  seen  the  little  boy  to  whom  the  grarden  belonged, 
weeding  the  beds  in  the  garden,  said  to  his  mother;  *  Mamma,  I  should  like 
to  cry  to  weed  some  of  the  borders  in  your  garden,  as  that  little  boy  weeds 
the  beds  in  his  grandmother's  garden.' 


No.  1.  Sensible  Objects, 

Relative  Objects, 

•Actions. 

bee-hive. 

beds. 

garden. 

bordera. 

boy. 

mamma. 

mother. 

who. 

whom. 

his. 

seen. 

weeding. 

said. 

like. 

weed. 

No.  3.  1.  Class.    2.  Class.     3 

.  Class.    4.  Cla.<«8. 

5.  Class.   6.  Class. 

8en9ual.           Relative. 

Abstract,      PenonaL 

Kind.         SubttituU* 

bee-hi?e.       mamma, 
beds.              mother, 
garden.          grandmother, 
boy. 

bordera.         boy. 
morning.        Frank. 

little.          who. 
whose, 
whom, 
his. 

11.  It  is  also  useful  to  call  on  the  pupil  occasionally,  for  his  own 
thoughts  on  the  objects  around  Aim,  and  if  they  are  not  profound, 
the  exercise  will  at  least  enable  the  teacher  to  cultivate  accuracy  in 
observation  and  comparison. 

Thoughts  on  Winter, 

The  trees  look  beautiful  when  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  The 
pines  are  partly  green,  and  partly  white,  being  covered  on  one  side  with 
snow.  The  snow  when  it  descends  looks  beautiful.  Everything  is  white. 
It  makes  me  feel  unpleasantly  when  I  think  of  the  pleasant  views  of  sum- 
mer, and  I  do  not  like  the  thoughts  of  parting  with  summer,  because  win- 
ter is  cold  and  unpleasant.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  look  pretty,  because  they 
are  white.  At  first,  I  am  pleased  with  the  snow,  but  I  soon  get  tired  of 
it,  and  wish  for  spring ;  green  is  prettier  than  white. — It  is  very  pleasant 
to  sit  around  the  iirc  of  a  winter's  evening,  and  read  and  talk.  Winter  is 
a  season  of  comfort ;  and  summer  of  joy. 


I . ' . 
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12.  To  call  occasionally  for  the  pupil's  estimate  of  Au  ovm  charac^ 
ter,  will  lead  him  to  self-observatiouy  and  at  the  same  time,  will 
give  the  instructor   an  opportunity  of  correcting  and  aiding    his   j 
judgment.    The  following  is  a  specimen  of  ^luph  an  exercise.  ^ 

Self  Esti$nati(m.      *' 

I  have  not  so  many  superstitions  as  I  once  had.  Know  more  about  j 
the  mind.  Mind  my  conscience  better  than  I  used  to  do.  Know  how  to 
make  myself  happy,  and  govern  myself  better.  Know  how  to  express  my 
thoughts,  and  to  think  better  than  I  used  to  do.  My  imagination  and  rea- 
son are  improved.  Got  more  strength  of  mind.  Know  how  to  use  my 
liberty  better ;  and  to  make  determinations  to  be  good.  Like  my  intellect. 
Got  more  patience  and  perseverance.    Got  more  character. 

13.  The  following  example  of /TK^uchon  will  show  the  method 
and  the  advantages  of  the  exercise. 

Induction. 

Pascal  went  to  a  cake-shop,  and  cheated  the  cake-seller — lie  next 
got  in  debt — then  he  stole — then  he  denied  that  he  stole  to  keep  the  steal- 
iiig  a  secret — then  he  fell  into  bad  company,  and  gambled ;  and,  at  last, 
murdered  his  father. 

Progress  of  wickedness. 

1.  Cheating. 

2.  Debt. 

3.  Stealing. 

4.  Lying. 

5.  Intemperance. 
()-  Gambling. 

7.  Murdering. 

Conclusion,  We  begin  to  be  bad ;  by  little  and  little,  we  grow  more 
and  more  so,  till,  at  last,  we  become  very  wicked. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  all  these  exercises,  the  great  objects 
are  to  call  the  pupil  into  action,  and  thus  to  develope  his  faculties 
— to  compel  him  to  possess  himself  of  the  ideas  presented  to  him,  by 
expressing  them  m  his  own  language, — and  to  give  the  instructor  aa 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  fully  his  progress,  and  the  effect  of  in- 
struction upon  him.  The  importance  of  these  objects  will  be  gen- 
erally admitted ;  and  the  methods  described,  have  been  found 
among  the  most  effectual  for  promoting  them. 
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Art.  in. — ^Improved  ALPHABir.  •i/^ 

]fe^    [By  partietliar  request  we  insert  the  following  article  as  a  supplement  to  the 
IT^iurticle  on  the  Alphabet  in  our  Number  for  July.      Circumstances  which'it  is         •/ 
ff*J''     not  necessary  to  detail,  prevented  the  pabUoation  of  that  in  a  form  which  would 
n^-        give  a  faijr  view  of  the  author's  scheme.]    ";^  ^  ;  ♦  ^  ( 

liir  For  the  Annals  of  Education.'i\  _  * 

r  \k         ^7 

The  Alphabet  proposed  in  the  Annals  for  July,  seems  somewhat      i^. 

confused  and  chaotic.     The  form  below  is  that  which  I  intended  to 
give  it,  upon  its  meeting  the  public  eye ;  except  that  I  now  intermin- 
gle vowels  and  consonants,  in  order  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  my  ,     'V 
plan.  *    T 

1st.  a  orh*                   20th.  g  eg  (ng)                   ^ 

2d.  a  o-t                       21st.  o  o-we 

3d.  k  d-we                   22d.  o  fdlks 

4th.  &  wh-o-t                 23d.  p                                               Jt 

5th.  b  24th.  r 

6th.  k  Ice  or  kay            25th.  s                                  ,, 

7th.  d  26th.  8  e5(e8h) 

8th.  e  th-6yortcte        27th.  t 

9th.  e  met                      28th.  t  tj  (chee-Be) 

10th.  i  mar-t-ne              29th.  dh  ^i  (thee) 

11th.  I  pit                      30th.  tt  iHithe-me) 

12th.  f  31  SI,  w  ooze 

13th.  g  gay                    32d.  w  pall 

14th.  h  he                       33d.  u  mu-te 

15th.  i  t-t-me                 34th.  u  u-p 

16th.  i  35th.  V 

17th.  1  36th.  y  ye 

18th.  m  37th.  z 

19th.  n  38th.  z  £i  (az-ure) 

The  reader  will  find  this  alphabet  sufficiently  exact,  and  as  simple 
as  the  variety  of  our  sounds  admits.  I  fear  the  apparent  want  of  sim- 
plicity  in  the  former  article  may  have  prevented  a  candid  considera- 
tion of  the  general  subject.    This  I  solicit.  Philo-Cadmus. 

•  The  name  of  a  vowel  is  the  vowel  itself.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  m 
word  IS  given,  in  which  the  sound  intended  occurs.  The  consonant  names  are 
omitted,  except  where  a  new  name  or  letter  is  proposed. 
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12.  To  call  occasionally  for  the  pupil's  estimate  of  Au  oton  charac^ 
'''     ter,  will  lead  him  to  self-observatiou,  and  at  the  same  time,  will 

give  the  instructor  an  opportunity  of  correcting   and  aiding    his  ..^ 
judgment.    The  following  is  a  specimen  of  iuph  an  exercise.  ^ 

Self  Estimation.      ''  * 

I  have  not  so  many  superstitions  as  I  once  had.  Know  more  about 
the  mind.  Mind  my  conscience  better  than  I  used  to  do.  Know  how  to 
make  myself  happy,  and  govern  myself  better.  Know  how  to  express  my 
thoughts,  and  to  think  better  than  I  used  to  do.  My  imagination  and  rea- 
son are  improved.  Got  more  strength  of  mind.  Know  how  to  use  my 
liberty  better ;  and  to  make  determinations  to  be  good.  Like  my  intellect. 
Got  more  patience  and  perseverance.    Got  more  character. 

13.  The  following  example  of /TK^uch'on  will  show  the  method 
and  the  advantages  of  the  exercise. 

Induction. 

Pascal  went  to  a  cake-shop,  and  cheated  the  cake-seller — lie  next 
got  in  debt — then  he  stole — then  he  denied  that  he  stole  to  keep  the  steal- 
ing a  secret — then  he  fell  into  bad  company,  and  gambled ;  and,  at  last, 
murdered  his  father. 

Progress  of  wickedness. 

1.  Cheating, 
a.  Debt. 

3.  Stealing. 

4.  Lying. 

5.  Intemperance, 
(i*  Gambling. 
7.  Murdering. 

Conclusion.  We  begin  to  be  bad ;  by  little  and  little,  we  grow  more 
and  more  so,  till,  at  last,  we  become  very  wicked. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  all  these  exercises,  the  great  objects 
are  to  call  the  pupil  into  action,  and  thus  to  develope  his  faculties 
— to  compel  him  to  possess  himself  of  the  ideas  presented  to  him,  by 
expressing  them  in  his  own  language, — and  to  give  the  instructor  aa 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  fully  his  progress,  and  the  effect  of  in- 
struction upon  him.  The  importance  of  these  objects  will  be  gen- 
erally admitted ;  and  the  methods  described,  have  been  found 
among  the  most  effectual  for  promoting  them. 
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[By  partienlar  request  we  insert  the  following  article  as  &  supplement  to  the 
icle  on  the  Alphabet  in  onr  Number  for  July.      Circumstances  which  it  is 

not  necessary  to  detail ,  prevented  the  pmbljcation  of  that  in  a  form  which  would 

eive  a  fail  view  of  the  author's  scheme.]  * '  '^ 

"  Vi..  .•  •• 

For  the  Annals  of  Education.-  ^ 

The  Alphabet  proposed  in  the  Annals  for  July,  seems  somewhat 
confused  and  chaotic.  The  form  below  is  that  which  I  intended  to 
give  it,  upon  its  meeting  the  public  eye ;  except  that  I  now  intermin- 
gle vowels  and  consonants,  in  order  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  my 
plan. 

20th. 

21st. 
22d. 
23d. 

24th. 
23th. 
26th. 
27th. 
28th. 
29th. 
30th. 


•y 


1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 
10th. 
11th. 
12th. 
13th. 
14th. 
15th. 
16th. 
17th. 
18th. 
19th. 


a 

a 
a 
& 
b 
k 
d 

A 

e 
e 
1 
1 

f 


o-h» 
a-i 
o-we 
wh-a-t 

ke  or  kay 


th-6y  or  tcte 
met 

mar-t-ne 
pit 


h 
1 

• 

J 
1 

m 

n 


gay 
he 

t-i-me 


31  St, 
32d. 

33d. 

34th. 

35th. 

36th. 

37th. 

38th. 


S 
o 

o 

p 

r 

8 

s 

t 
t 
dh 

w 
w 
u 
u 

V 

y 

z 
z 


eg  (ng) 

o-we 
f^lks 


65  (esh) 


jfl  (chee'Be) 

/^i  (thee) 

"tfi  {thc'me) 

ooze 

pull 

mu-te 

w-p 

ye 

£i  (az-ure) 


The  reader  will  find  this  alphabet  sufficiently  exact,  and  as  simple 
as  the  variety  of  our  sounds  admits.  I  fear  the  apparent  want  of  sim- 
plicity  in  the  former  article  may  have  prevented  a  candid  considera- 
tion of  the  general  subject.    This  I  solicit.  Philo-Cadmus. 

*  The  name  of  &  vowel  is  the  vowel  itself.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  « 
word  18  given,  in  which  the  sound  intended  occurs.  The  consonant  names  are 
omitted,  except  where  a  new  name  or  letter  is  proposed. 
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Art.  IV. — VttLAGE  Ltceumb. 


Ws  btTC  frequently  expressed  our  conviction  of  the  importance  of  Lyeeozns 
places  of  education — and  uf  education  at  a  period  of  life  when  noHOtoer  meana  ,^ 
oan  be  enjoyed — as  schools  of  mutual  instruction ,  where  the  members  of  a  com-  M 
muaity  may  aid  each  other  by  efforts  in  communicating  knowledge  which  wilf    « 
be  the  best  means  of  improving  themselves.    We  present  our  readers  with  re- 
marks extracted  from  the  Family  I^fipftam,  on  the  erection  of  buildings  for  Village 
Lyceums,  and  have  arocured,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  a  stereM^pe  cop/ 
or  the  pUm  prepared  W  him.     We  hope  some  of  our  readers  may  be  induced  to 
attempt  something  of  toe  kind,  if  not  yet  attempted,  in  their  place  of  residence. 


The  following  is  a  plan  of  a 
Tillage    Lyceum,    representing 
the  roomi  in  the  first  and  second 
>^tories. 

First  floor. 

On  the  first  or  lower  floor,  is 
the  Hall,  (  H)  or  public  lecture 
room,  the  Laboratory  (  Ly  )  and 
the  Cabinet  C  a;. 


Secondfloor. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two 
Class  rooms  (  C.  R,)  two  Recita- 
tion rooms,  (  R.R. )  and  a  Closet, 
(  C)  for  depositing  such  appar- 
atus, books,  i&c.,  as  may  be  need- 
ed from  time  to  time,  in  the  up- 
per rooms. 


« 
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'  Suppose  that  a  circuit  teacher  should  spend  half  a  day  in  giving  instruc- 
tion to  a  Lyceum y  and  especially  in  aiding  the  members  to  instruct  each  other. 
The  first  exercife  might  be  a  lecture  on  Astronomy,  Geology,  Geography,  Geom- 
etry,  Grammar,  Arilrimetic,  or  any  other  useful  subject,  to  both  sexes,  and  all 
classes  and  ages,  who  might  be  disposed  to  hear  it.  Afler  this  general  lecture, 
the  Lyceum  might  be  dispersed  into  the  several  rooms,  according  to  their  clasiesy 
and  pursue  such  subjects  as  they  mi^ht  severally  think  most  expedient.  Thiuiy 
Writing,  Composition,  Geometry,  and  Arithmetic,  mi^ht  be  going  on  at  the  same 
time  in  the  dinerent  rooms,  the  teacher  having  a  general  oversight  of  the  whole. 

Suppose  that  fiily-two  half  days  in  a  year  for  ten  years  be  spent  in  that  way  by 
a  young  lady  or  gentleman,  commencing  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  who  can  doubt, 
but  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  would  procure  a  far  better  education  than 
they  could  in  three  years  at  an  academy,  at  one  quarter  of  the  expense  r 

A  moment's  examination  must  convince  any  one,  that  there  is  not  a  town  or 
village  in  tlie  United  States,  where  a  commodious  Lyceum  building  would  not  be 
good  property.  In  our  older  settlements  they  sre  important,  and  easily  procur- 
ed ;  in  newly  settled  countries,  they  are  nearly  indispensable,  as  some  places  for 
education  and  for  religious  worship  are  necessary,  and  as  it  is  difficult  at  the  out- 
set to  procure  all  the  public  buildings  which  might  be  desirable. 

A  Lyceum  would  not  only  furnish  accommodations  for  a  system  of  circuit 
teaching,  to  be  given  once  in  one  or  two  weeks,  but  it  might  be  used  for  a  dailv 
school,  and  for  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  through  most  of  the  weeC* 
em  states,  furnish  better  accommodations  than  are  at  present  provided. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  these  Lyceums  can  be  erected  ?  To  this  question  the  an- 
swer is  short. — Let  fiily  persons  each  tike  a  share  of  twenty  five  dollars  ;  or  a  small- 
er number  take  fifly  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each,  and  it  would  raise  ^1250, 
which,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  would  be  sufficient.  In  the  most  newly  set- 
tled places,  where  it  inig)it  bo  difficult  to  raise  even  that  sum  in  money ,  the  labor, 
timber,  and  other  stock  contributed  by  the  citizens,  might  answer  as  a  substitute. 
In  one  way  or  another,  such  a  building  may  be  procured  without  inconvenience 
in  each  of  the  five  thousand  towns  in  the  northern  states,  and  one  at  least  in  every 
county  in  all  the  states  at  the  west  and  south.  And  however  it  maybe  procureo, 
the  history  of  every  community  since  the  first  city  was  built,  proves,  that  it  would 
be  for  the  pecuniary,  no  less  than  the  intellectual  and  moral  prosperity  of  thoM 
who  might  provide  it  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.' 


Art.  V. — Phactical  Lesson. 
Objects. 


Let  us  examine  the  rule  which  we  have  been  using.  Of  what  is  it  made  f 
*  Of  wood.*  Of  what  kind  of  wood  ?  *  1  do  not  know.'  It  is  cherry.  *  Is  it 
the  same  kind  of  cherry  that  grows  in  the  garden  ? '  No,  it  is  another  speciea, 
sometimes  called  wild  cherry,  which  grows  much  taller,  and  is  much  more 
straight.  Do  you  know  how  it  gets  into  this  shape  ?  ^  No.'  Then  I  will  tell 
you. 

The  tree  is  cut  down,  and  the  trunk  or  Inrj^e  straight  part  cut  off,  and  car- 
ried to  a  mill,  where  it  is  sawed  into  boards,  of  various  thickness,  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  thick.  Before  you  learned  how  much  an  inch  was,  you  would 
not  have  understood  what  1  am  now  saying,  because  you  did  not  know  what  an 
inch  was ;  but  now  you  know  what  1  mean.  Mention  something  as  thick  as  a 
cherry  board  which  is  an  inch  thick.  *  The  wafer  box.'  Very  well.  This  rule 
itself  is  now  less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  thick 
the  board  was  from  which  it  was  made.  Cherry  boards  are  used  for  a  great 
many  purposes,  and  are  sawed  into  various  lengths  accordingly.  The  leaf  of 
this  table  is  made  of  cherry  boards,  and  my  book  case  is  of  cherry.  The  boarda 
are  made  smooth  by  cutting  them  with  a  sharp  instrument  fixed  into  a  block  of 
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wood.  The  block  of  wood  with  the  sharp  knife  in  it,  called  a  plane,  or  jointer, 
if  shoved  swiftly  over  the  board,  and  this  cuts  off  the  rough  parts  and  makes  it 
smooth.  Then  they  often  make  tables,  and  book  cases,  and  other  famitare  sfili 
smoother,  by  putting  a  kind  of  transparent  paint  on  them,  which  is  called  varnisk. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  are  waxed.  This  rule  was  made  of  a  small  piece  of  cherry 
board,  sawed,  and  split  down  to  about  this  size,  after  which  it  was  made  smootli 
by  a  plane.     It  was  then  marked  off  into  inches,  as  yon  see. 

*  But  are  not  boards  made  of  other  trees  besides  cherry  ? '  Oh  yes,  of  many- 
others.  With  how  many  trees  are^ou  acquainted  ?  *■  With  oak,  and  chestnut, 
and  maple,  and  birch  and  pine,  and  walnut.'  Can  you  think  of  no  more  ?  Try. 
Tou  have  seen  apple  trees.  ^Yes  ;  and  pear  trees,  and  peach  trees,  and  plum 
and  mulberry  trees  ?*  Come  let  us  walk  into  the  fields  and  groves,  and  see  what 
trees  we  can  find. 

There  is  a  beautiful  tree.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  name  of  it  ?  *  Maple. 
But  what  little  tree  is  this,  with  these  red  berries  on  it  ? '  It  is  sumach  ;  but 
we  usually  call  such  small  trees  shrubs.  Gooseberry  and  curratU  bushes  are 
shrubs.  *  Are  the  little  fruit  trees,  in  fatlier's  nursery,  shrubs  ? '  No,  those  are 
more  properly  youn^  trees;  because  they  will  become  ffreat  if  they  are  suffered 
to  live  and  grow.  But  cunant  bushes  and  sumach  bushes  never  grow  much 
larger  than  those  which  you  have  seen,  if  they  become  ever  so  old.  Besides^ 
they  cannot  make  boards  of  such  little  shrubs  and  trees.  *  But  why  could  thej 
not  they  make  little  boards  of  little  trees,  just  as  well  as  to  make  great  boards  of 

Seat  trees  ?  '  That  is  a  very  proper  question,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  learning  to 
ink  for  yourself.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  build  mills  which  would  saw  such 
little  trees,  but  they  could  not  be  sawed  by  the  mills  used  at  present.  The 
boards,  however,  would  be  worth  but  little,  if  they  could  be  sawed;  so  that 
it  is  never  done.  What  tree  is  that.'  <  I  do  not  know.'  It  is  pine.  Observe 
the  leaves  ;  how  singular  their  structure  !  Tou  had  better  pick  a  few  of  the 
leaves,  and  carry  them  home  with  you ;  and  do  the  same  with  every  new  tree  or 
■hrub  we  find. 

What  tree  is  that  > — TTiat  ? — That,  with  those  prickly  burrs  on  it .'  And  what** 
this.'  ^  Is  it  not  chestnut?  The  bark  looks  like  chestnut.'  Do  the  leaves  .' 
*  Oh,  no.'  Well,  pick  one  of  the  leaves,  and  observe  it  closely.  Put  it  with  the 
rest  which  you  have  collected,  and  remember  what  kind  of  trees  has  such 
leaves  on  it.  '  What  is  it,  if  it  is  not  chestnut  ?  '  Butternut.  Do  you  not  see 
butternuts  among  the  leaves  ?  *  Here  are  a  few ;  I  wonder  1  did  not  see  them 
before.  Here  is  another  pine  tree.  And  another.  What  is  that;  it  looks  8ome> 
what  like  pine  ?  '     Hemlock.     *  Will  hemlock  make  boards  ?  '     Yes. 

We  will  examine  this  tree  on  the  right.  Do  you  know  what  wood  it  is  ? 
'  Birch.'  Very  well.  How  large  do  you  think  it  is  in  diameter.  *  I  do  not 
know,  for  we  have  no  foot  rule  here.'  'True,  but  how  much  do  you  judge  it  to 
be .'  'A  foot.'  Yes,  I  think  it  is;  perhaps  rather  more.  Now  if  it  is  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter, how  many  feet  will  it  be  in  circumference  ?  *  Three.'  How  large  ia 
that  small  oak  tree  in  circumference  ?  ^  Probably  about  a  foot  and  a  half.'  What 
then  is  its  diameter  ?  ^  Half  a  foot.'  How  many  inches  in  half  a  foot  ?  How 
many  in  a  foot  ?  How  many  in  a  foot  and  a  half.'*  How  many  in  three  feet  ?  '  I 
cannot  tell.  Do  you  know.''  Thirty-six.  In  what  part  of  that  tree  is  the 
diameter  greatest?  *  At  the  bottom.'  Where  smallest — I  mean  what  part  of  the 
body  or  trunk  is  smallest  ?  What  has  a  tree  besides  a  trunk  ?  ^  Limbs,  leaves, 
and  sometimes  fruit  ?  *  Has  it  roots  ?  Do  trees  ever  have  flowers  on  them  ? 
What  is  on  the  outside  of  the  body  ?  '  Bark.'  What  is  there  in  the  inside .''  In 
what  part  of  a  tree  is  the  sap  ? 

We  will  now  return  to  the  school  room,  where  you  may  write  down  on  the 
■late,  the  names  of  all  the  trees  we  have  seen  in  our  walk.  When  you  cannot 
think  of  the  names  which  are  new  to  you,  look  at  the  leaves  which  you  have^ 
and  then,  perhaps  you  can.    I  shall  be  glad  to  look  at  your  list  to-morrow. 
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Sunday  School  Tsacher's  Co5yxnt1oh. 

This  Convention  assembled,  according  to  appointment,  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  Sd  of  October,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Mr.  William  A,  Tovnlin- 
souy  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Mr,  Wm,  It,  Byron^  Secretary  to  the 
Convention. 

On  examination  it  Was  found  that  there  were  present  203  delegatet 
from  the  different  States. 

The  convention  was  then  organised  by  the  election  of  the  following 
officers, 

President,  How.  Theodore  FRELiNeuuTscif,  of  New  Jersey.  Vice 
Presidents,  Mr,  William  A.  ToMLiif80N,of  New  York,  and  Gen.  Wili.- 
lAM  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  Secretaries.  Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,  and  James 
B.  Brinsmade,  of  New  York. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  15  other  delegates  took  their  seats.  Letters 
were  received  from  Gov.  Vroom  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Hon.  John  C. 
Smith  of  Connecticut  expressing  their  regret  on  account  of  absence.  Com- 
munications were  also  received  from  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  Cincin- 
nati and  from  various  other  associations,  as  well  as  from  individuals. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  teachers  in  Philadelphia, 
in  May  last,  made  a  Report  from  which  we  collect  the  following  facts  and 
suggestions. 

The  seventy-eight  interrogatories,  in  regard  to  the  appropriate  charac' 
ter  of  Sunday  schools,  their  organizaliony  discipline,  visitation,  mode  of 
Instruction,  hooks  used,  libraries,  and  other  means  of  success,  suptrinteni' 
ents  &c,  which  had  been  agreed  on  at  Philadelphia,  (May  23d)  had  been 
printed,  and  distributed  to  2,500  persons  or  societies,  in  24  states  and  3 
territories ;  and  answers  had  been  received  from  20  states.  The  answers 
were  generally  interesting,  and  some  of  them  embodied  much  valuable  in- 
formation. 

It  appears  that  the  children  belonging  to  Sunday  Schools  are  generally 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years.  Few  have  yet  been  estab- 
lished, especially  for  infants  and  adults.  In  the  country,  the  schools  are 
generally  suspended  during  the  winter.  Six  pupils  are  regarded  as  a  suita- 
ble number  for  a  class,  where  teachers  of  a  proper  character  can  be  had ; 
but  it  is  thought  better  to  have  man]/ scholars  under  one  efficient  teacher, 
than  to  divide  them  among  several  who  are  indifferent.  It  appears  to  be 
the  universal  opinion  of  teachers,  that  each  class  should  have  but  a  single 
instructor  and  a  school  but  one  superintendent  The  sentiment  is  also  pni- 
versal,  that  Sunday  School  scholars  become  the  most  efficient,  punc- 
tual, and  devoted  teachers.  Larger  and  more  healthful  school  rooms  are 
recommended.  A  proper  space  for  100  persons  to  occupy  two  hours,  is  a 
room  30  feet  square  and  10  feet  high.  The  arrangement  of  the  seats  for 
classes  is  oflen  inconvenient. 

The  majority  of  Sabbath  Schools  have  but  one  session  a  day,  of  from 
one  to  two  hours  each ;  but  manv  meet  twice  (before  both  morning  and 
aflernoon  services)  and  occupy  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  hours  a  day. 
The  reports  received  by  the  Committe  contained  many  intelligent  and 
useful  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  having  but  one  session  a  day. 
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Order  is  commonly  secured  by  the  personal  vigilance  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  teachers,  and  by  incessant  endeavors  to  make  the  lesson  interest- 
ing. Only  one  solitary  school  is  mentioned  as  resorting  to  corporeal  cor- 
rection. The  example  of  the  teacher  is,  generally,  regarded  as  the  best  in- 
citement to  diligence  and  regularity  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  The 
old  method  of  giving  out  tickets  as  rewards  is  usually  given  up.  Most 
teachers  disapprove  of  any  other  reward  than  the  approbation  of  teachers. 
Some  think  that  books  adapted  to  the  wants  and  capacity  of  the  child  may 
occasionally  be  given  out  as  rewards. 

There  is  a  universal  complaint  that  the  usual  church  services  are  not 
adapted  to  the  young,  though  it  is  on  the  whole  thought  best  that  they 
should  attend  church,  and  sit  with  their  parents  or  teachers.  But  separate 
services,  at  least  occasionally,  are  also  recommended. 

Visiting  the  pupils  in  any  manner  or  form,  appears  to  be  almost  wholly 
neglected.  A  committer  of  teachers  sometimes  visits  their  families,  quar- 
terly. 

In  regard  to  the  modes  of  instruction  adopted,  teachers  do  not  place 
their  reliance  so  exclusively  on  the  mere  recitation  of  the  lesson  as  form- 
erly. The  pupils  are  reasoned  with,  and  are  encouraged  to  express  their 
sentiments,  and  to  ask  questions.  A  few  teachers  use  maps.  Others 
complain  that  they  cannot  procure  them.  In  the  infant  school  classes 
which  arc  connected  with  some  Sunday  Schools,  the  children  are  taught 
the  alphabet  and  reading  from  blocks  and  cards.  A  few  teachers  adopt 
the  plan  of  illustrating  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  by  facts  drawn 
from  natural  science,  and  a  wish  is  expressed  by  many,  that  a  manual 
might  be  prepared  for  tliis  purpose.  On  the  direct  study  of  history,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  and  other  studies,  not  directly  connected  with  the  Bible, 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment.    A  majority,  however,  are  against  it. 

In  regard  to  catechisms  containing  the  views  of  any  particular  denomi- 
nations, there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  be  used  in 
schools  which,  like  Sunday  Schools,  are  open  to  all  denominations  ;  and 
that  the  peculiar  views  of  each  sect  should  be  taught  the  children  else- 
where. 

On  the  subject  of  libraries  much  is  said  in  the  report.  Few,  if  any, 
schools  arc  without  them,  and  they  are,  generally,  selected  with  special 
reference  to  religious  improvement.  Fiction  is  generally  disapproved,  un- 
less the  circumstances  narrated  are  perfectly  natural — such  as  do,  or  may 
happen.  The  most  acceptable  books  to  Sunday  Schools  are  biography 
and  history.  The  subjects  of  biography  should  be  often  selected  from 
the  class  to  which  the  generality  of  the  scholars  belong.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  one  striking  and  important  fact  appears,  viz.  that  the 
books  which  tiie  children  take  home  are  usually  read  with  eagerness  and 
evident  profit  by  the  older  members  of  the  family.  This  seems  to  shov^ 
that  they  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  adult  classes,  and  perhaps  better  than 
to  those  which  are  younger. 

In  a  few  Sunday  Schools  there  are  libraries  for  the  special  use  of  the 
teachers.  In  others,  religious  periodicals  are  taken  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  remarked  that  Sunday  Schools  are  rarely  mentioned  from  the 
pulpit  or  prayed  for  publicly,  or  in  the  domestic  circle  ;  and  this  is  thought 
a  very  great  obstacle  to  their  usefulness. 

In  general,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  music.  Associa- 
tions of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  in  this  art,  and 
the  employment  of  a  teacher  by  the  congregation,  are  recommended.  A 
majority  are  in  favor  of  having  Sabbath  School  children  accustomed  to 
contribute  for  benevolent  purposes,  although  others  object  to  it. 
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In  addition  to  the  report,  the  Committee  themselves  recommended  to  the 
Convention  the  consideration  of  the  following  subiects. 

*  Frequency  and  length  of  session  of  Sunday-schools. 

*  Importance,  modes  and  effects  of  visiting. 

*  Teachers'  prayer  meetings. 

'  Mutual  instruction  of  teachers  and  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the 
school. 

'Plans  of  training  scholars  to  become  teachers. 
'  Means  of  retaining  elder  scholars. 

*  Personal  habits  of  teachers  in  their  influence  on  scholars. 

'  The  influence  of  a  superintendent  on  the  character  and  prosperity  of 
a  Sunday-school. 

The  Committee  also  recommend,  that  special  committees  be  appointed 
to  make  a  full  report  to  a  future  convention  on  the  following  subjects 

*  1.     Sunday -infant  schools. 

'2.  The  organization  and  discipline  of  Sunday-schools. 

*3.  Plans  ot  instituting  and  sustaining  schools,  including  modes  of  ob- 
taining and  visiting  scholars. 

'  4.  Plans  of  instruction  for  schools. 

'  5.  Libraries. 

<  6.  Bible  classes  and  elder  scholars. 

*  7.  Duties  of  superintendents  and  teachers. 
*8.  Organization  of  county  and  other  unions. 

*■  9.  On  the  answers  to  the  interrogatories  issued  for  the  Convention 
with  power  to  digest  and  publish  at  their  discretion. 

The  Convention  continued  in  session  about  three  days,  and  then  ad- 
journed to  meet  again  in  Philadelphia  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1833. 


St.  Lawrenck  Cou5ty  AssociATioir. 

We  have  met  with  no  effort  for  the  promotion  of  education  which  has  interest^ 
us  more  deeply,  than  that  of  the  association  of  St.  Lawrence  County*  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Unknown,  and  distant  from  the  boasted  *  centres  of  light  and  in- 
fluence '  as  this  county  is,  we  have  found  in  few  individuals  larger  and  deeper 
views  in  regard  to  improvements  in  education,  than  in  the  founders  of  this  associ- 
ation. They  ore  views  based  upon  personal  experience,  and  upon  extensive  obser- 
vation and  mquiry.  They  are  eminently  praciical,  and  animated  by  a  zeal,  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  not  tire.  As  one  of  the  first  steps,  the  association  em- 
ployed an  inteiti^nt  and  devoted  agent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Southworth,  to  visit  schooli 
and  the  friends  of  education  in  New  England.  We  find  the  result  of  their  inqai- 
lies  and  plans,  in  the  following  articles  of  their  Constitution,  which  we  should  have 
published  earlier,  had  we  felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  do  so.  We  need  scarcely  add 
that  they  have  our  warmest  wishes  for  their  success.  Would  that  every  county 
would  imitate  their  example. 

41.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the  advancement  and  securing  of  the  best 
means  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  circle  within  its  influence, 
whether  by  the  circulation  of  Periodicals,  the  establishment  of  Libraries,  the  en- 
couragement of  Infant  schools,  and  of  the  best  qualified  Teachers  of  common  and 
select  schools,  and  of  a  more  general  and  diligent  improvement  of  the  advantages 
for  education  furnished  by  our  academies,  and  especially  by  means  of  manual 
labor  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  an  education. 

III.  A  primary  end  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  bring  the  advantages  of  an 
Infant  sclioot  to  every  infant  child  which  can  be  benefited  by  this  institution,  and 
of  a  manual  labor  institution  to  every  child  and  youth  who  has  the  abihty  and  de* 
sire  to  procure  an  education,  to  be  qualified  for  a  Teacher  of  schools,  or  employed 
in  husbandry,  or  the  arts  or  manufactures  of  our  land.' 
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Lane  Semiitabt. 

This  recent  institution  was  founded  bj  the  benevolence  of  a  merchant  of  the 
west,  whose  name  it  bears,  prompted  by  the  feeling  that  he  was  bound  to  use  m. 
part  of  the  property  be  had  acquired  in  doing  good.  It  is  intended  to  comprise  a 
literary  and  theolocrical  department,  entirely  distinct  from  each  other ;  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  fulloperation  the  present  season.  The  prospectus,  describes  the 
arrangements  as  follows. 

The  Literary  Department  is  designed  to  furnish  young  men  with  a  thorough 
classical  education  ;  and  is  to  be  conducted  at  present  by  four  professors, — of 
Languages  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy — of  Chemistry — and  of  mor- 
al Science  and  Bellcslettres.     It  embraces  a  preparatory  Grammar  school. 

In  the  Theological  Department  (connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  there 
aie  three  professors ;  Dr.  L.  fieecher,  of  Theology  ;  Rev.  T.  J.  Biggs,  of  Frank- 
fort, Pennsylvania,  of  church  history ,  and  the  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  of  Biblical  literature. 

The  institution  is  located  in  a  high  and  healthy  situation,  within  two  miles  of 
Cincinnati,  which  must  be  regarded,  for  the  present,  as  the  centre  of  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi.  Funds  have  been  given  at  the  East  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
professors,  and  tlie  patrons  of  the  institutions  at  the  West  have  made  subscriptions 
for  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  and  the  erection  of  two  college  buildings  (now  nearly 
completed^  and  two  houses  for  professors. 

The  board  is  $40  per  year  of  40  weeks — room  rent,  fuel,  lights,  and  washing 
$15.  In  the  theological  department,  tuition  is  gratuitous.  In  the  hteraTy  de- 
partment, it  is  twenty  dollars  a  year. 

These  expenses  may  be  diminished  or  entirely  paid  by  manual  labor  on  the 
fum.  Several  of  the  students  have  not  only  paid  the  current  charges,  but  have 
provided  themselves  with  clotliing  by  labors  which  did  not  interfere  witli  the 
pursuit  of  their  studies,  but  we  presume  this  was  accomplished  in  part  by  teach- 
ing school.  We  rejoice  at  this  feature  of  the  Lane  Seminary,  and  at  the  new 
evidence  afforded  oi  its  value.  When  will  it  be  universally  felt  that  a  cultivated 
mind  is  doubly  valuable  when  connected  with  a  vigorous  and  well  trained  body  ; 
and  especially,  that  in  the  sacred  office,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  the  spirit 
should  not  be  weighed  down  by  the  feebleness,  or  led  astray  bjr  the  influence,  of 
the  matter  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  as  it  has  been  in  countless  instances  ? 

The  importance  of  manual  labor  is  ablv  vindicated  in  this  pamphlet,  and  we  re- 
gret that  we  have  only  room  to  inseit  the  following  remarks  on  its  consistency 
with  a  thorough  course  of  study. 

*  The  impression  has  unhappily  gone  forth,  to  some  extent,  that  it  is  a  part  of 
manual  labor  system  of  instruction,  to  lower  the  standard  of  education — to  short- 
en the  course  of  study  in  proportion  to  the  time  employed  in  labor.  No  impres- 
sion is  more  opposed  to  fact  in  reference  to  this  institution,  and  it  is  believed  in 
reference  to  others,  also,  of  a  similar  character.  While  no  efforts  are  spared  to 
secure  some  oi  Uie  best  talent  for  instruction,  in  our  country,  it  will  be  a  first 
principle  in  both  departments  of  this  institution,  instead  of  depressing,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  literary  and  theological  attainment — to  furnish  an  education  adapted 
to  the  age  and  land  of  professional  improvementof  the  secular  professions.  Spe- 
cial efforts  Will  be  made  in  this  institution  to  raise  the  standard  of  ministerial 
qualification — to  raise  up  young  men  who  shall  be  respected  for  their  acquisitionsi 
as  well  as  revered  for  their  piety. 

Especially  are  such  men  needed  in  the  new-settled  parts  of  our  country,  where 
the  foundations  of  churches  are  to  be  laid  for  future  generations ;  where  the 
champions  of  infidelity  and  error  are  to  be  met  and  vanquished  ;  where  the  most 
powerful  and  discriminating  minds  are  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  truth  ; 
and  where  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  theological  seminaries,  are  to  be 
raised  up,  and  sustained,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  influence  of  an  able  and 
fidthful  ministry.' 

The  winter  term  of  this  institution  commences  November  Ist,  and  a  vacation 
of  three  months  is  allowed  from  December  ist,  to  .those  who  wish  to  devote  ibem- 
aelres  to  schools  or  other  employments  to  procure  the  means  of  support. 
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Want  or  Teachers. 

We  have  received  namerons  applications  for  Teachers  in  schools,  especially  on 
the  manual  labor  plan,  to  which  we  have  not  replied,  because  we  were  unabUto 
give  any  informatwn ;  and  we  did  not  wish  to  subject  the  writers  to  farther 
postage.  It  will  not,  we  fear,  be  consistent  with  other  duties  to  attempt  this 
species  of  correspondence  \  but  it  is  probable  that  particular  descriptions  for  the 
advertising  columns,  addressed  to  the  publisher,  might  call  forth  the  necessary 
information. 


New  School  for  Teachers. 

A  new  school  for  teachers  has  been  established  in  Rutland  county,  in  Ver- 
mont. It  is  under  the  patronage  of  a  board  of  officers  apoointed  hy  the  Rutland 
county  Lyceum,  and  will  be  another  testimony  to  the  usefulness  or  these  popular 
institutions.  It  is  to  be  opened  on  the  11th  of  November— Expenses  are  sUted  at 
ffl  per  term  :  Board  is  $1,^  per  week.  We  are  gratified  at  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasing interest  on  the  subject  of  seminaries  for  teachers.  It  is  the  only  way  t0 
provide  our  schools  with  competent  teachers. 


NOTICES. 

Popular  Exercises  in  English  composition,  by  R.  G.  Parker,  Principal  of 
the  Franklin  Grammar  School.  '  Ordo  et  modus  omnia  breviora 
reddunt'     Boston :  Lincoln  and  Edmands,  1832.  pp.  108 

We  cannot  say  more  of  this  work  than  that  it  adopts  the  exercises  and  the  or« 
der  which  Nature  dictates,  in  teaching  the  manner  of  connecting  and  using  wordi. 
It  is,  in  fact,'  a  practical  Grammar,  which  calls  the  pupil  to  observe  and  recolleei 
how  words  are  used,  and  thus  discover  rules^  which  are  often  neither  understood 
or  remembered,  when  they  are  learned  by  rote. 

The  author  commences  by  directing  the  pupil  to  write  sentences  including 
particular  words,  then  phrases ;  and  next  to  supply  blanks  in  phrases  witE 
the  appropriate  words.  Transpositions,  variations,  and  translations,  are  then  re- 
quired to  correspond  in  form  to  a  given  model  sentence.  Definitions  by  circum- 
locution— analysis  and  synthesis  of  sentences — derivation — are  next  attended  to. 
and  the  pupil  is  led  on  bj^  easy  steps  to  every  form  of  speech,  and  every  variety  of 
rhetorical  ngure.  It  is  singularly  correspondent  to  an  article  begun  some  timo 
since,  and  continued  in  the  present  number  of  this  work,  which  contains  speci- 
mens ofthe  performances  of  children  in  these  various  ways.  It  is  precisely  tho 
plan  (presented  systematically)  which  is  adopted  in  teachmgthe  deaf  and  dumb 
the  use  of  language,  and  whose  success  is  so  astonisbinff  to  all  who  see  it.  Wo 
have  seen  no  work,  which  seems  to  us  so  useful  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher;  and  an 
aid  to  the  pupil. 


Peter  Parley's  method  of  telling  about  the  history  of  the  world  to  chil- 
dren.    Hartford :  F.  J.  Huntington,  1832.  pp.  144. 

Another  member  of  a  family  of  books  so  well  known,  will  be  understood  from 
its  name.  The  style  and  manner  are  those  of  Peter  Parley.  The  history  com- 
mences with  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims;  and  more  than  half  the  book  is  occu- 
pied with  the  early  history  ofthe  respective  states  of  our  country.  The  child  ig 
then  led  to  Canacfa  on  one  side,  and  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  on  the  other ; 
and  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  <  First  Steps  to  Geography,'  ig 
carried  back  to  the  old  continent  and  its  early  history.  Instruction  is  certainly 
combined  with  amusement  in  this,  as  in  other  books  of  Parley  ;  and  it  has  tho 
defects  common  to  the  family.  They  are  certainly  in  advance  of  most  other 
books  for  children  in  many  points,  while  in  others,  there  is  great  ruedof  eorrection. 
We  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  unnecessary  violations  of  truth  (such  as  *■  I  haro 
been  in  Egypt  myself')  which  we  think  it  is  always  unhappy  to  mingle  with  his- 
torical records,  in  books  for  children.  The  engravings  are  numerous,  and  gen- 
erally, well  selected. 
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Practical  Penmanship;  being  a  De?e]opment  of  the  Carstairian 
System.  By  B.  F.  Foster.  Illustrated  by  twenty-four  Engravings. 
O.  Steele.     Albany,  pp.  112. 

We  have  regretted  to  learn  that  Foster's  Carstairisn  system  of  Penmanship  has 
not  met  with  the  success  it  deserved.  We  presume  it  was  owin^  to  the  fact  that 
the  author  attempted  to  circulate  his  own  work ;  an  attempt  which  we  beheve,  has 
generally  failed,  and  must  fail,  from  the  fact  that  no  man  can  devote  the  time  and 
effort  (even  if  he  have  the  talent  and  habits)  necessary  to  both  occupations.  We 
congratulate  the  author  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  ol  an  enterprising  bookseller, 
and  hope  he  will  receive  an  adequate  remuneration  for  his  labors.  We  cannot 
better  express  our  opinion  of  his  work  than  in  the  following  remarks  published  in 
18;U),  wliich  many  of  our  readers  ha\rc  not  seen. 

*  The  system  of  writing,  of  which  this  book  presents  us  an  account,  has  excited 
great  attention  in  England  and  France.  It  has  received  testimonials  of  apj>roba- 
tion  from  public  bodies,  critics,  and  individuals  even  of  royal  blood  ;  and  if  this 
were  not  enough,  it  has  that  more  unequivocal  stamp  of  intrinsic  value  furnished 
by  a  multitude  of  imitations  (some,  perhaps,  involving  improvements)  under  va- 
rious names.  That  which  was  recently  most  popular  in  Paris,  was  called  the 
*  American  Systtmf  which  was  very  gravely  traced  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
new  world. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  system  is  to  transfer  to  writing  the  free 
movements  of  design.  For  this  purpose,  the  pupil  is  first  taught  to  form  letters 
■imply  by  the  movement  of  Me  army  without  any  sustaining  point;  and  to  secure 
this,  the  fingers  are  tied,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  motion,  and  the  arm  is  not  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  table.  As  soon  as  the  perfect  command  of  the  arm  is  acquired 
in  this  manner,  the  learner  is  allowed  to  rest  the  part  near  the  elbow  on  the 
table,  and  taught  to  use  the  fore  arm.  His  fingers  are  then  untied,  and  he 
is  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  their  movements  in  rendering  his  letters  more  ac- 
curate or  delicate  in  their  forms.  He  acquires  in  this  mode  a  freedom  and  com- 
mand  of  hand,  which  we  question  whether  any  other  system  can  produce.  The 
application  of  this  poioer,  must  then  be  made  as  usual,  by  carefully  observing  and 
practising  the  forms  of  letters,  and  adding  by  degrees  the  ornaments  of  penman- 
■hip. 

We  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  this  system  in  this  country — in  part  as  it  relieves 
us  from  a  responsibility  we  had  imposed  on  ourselves  to  find  some  person  capa- 
ble of  this  task,  to  whom  we  might  commit  the  most  recent  account  of  it,  which 
we  procured  for  this  purpose.  Our  satisfaction  does  not  arise  merely  from  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  a  means  of  improving  the  state  of  chirography. 

The  editor  of  this  work  can  recommend  it  from  personal  experience  as  produc- 
tive of  more  important  benefits.  The  mechanical  labor  of  writing  was  formerly 
■o  great,  as  to  exhaust  the  body,  before  the  mind  was  weary,  and  often  produced  a 
pain  in  the  chest.  During  a  residence  in  London,  he  took  twelve  lessons  from 
an  able  assistant  of  Carstairs.  This  was  not  sufficient  to  fix  the  habit  of  the 
new  movements,  or  to  change  his  hand  materially,  without  subsequent  practice, 
which  his  circumstances  rendered  impracticable  ;  but  it  did  enable  him  to  write 
with  a  facilitv  and  comfort  which  he  never  did  before  ;  and  he  has  since  rarely 
felt  that  bodilv  fatigue  consequent  upon  it,  which  was  formerly  the  uniform  result. 
So  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  examine  the  work,  it  seems  to  contain  a  faithful 
and  clear  account  of  the  system,  well  executed  plates,  and  ample  directions.  He 
finds,  however,  one  important  exception. 

The  great  source  of  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the  Carstairian  sjrs- 
tem,  was  in  the  position  he  was  led  to  adopt,  and  which  he  has  uniformly  practised 
in  connection  with  this  method.  Instead  of  *  supporting  the  body  on  the  leA 
arm,  (p.  47,)  he  has  found  it  essential  to  sit  vtrfcctiy  erectj  and  to  transfer  all  ex- 
ertion to  the  arm,  moving  it  to  the  right  ana  lefl,  without  suffering  the  body  to 
partake  in  any  degree  of  its  motion.  He  avoids  the  evil  of  *■  leaning  too  heavily 
on  the  right  arm,'  by  the  very  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of  using  a  table  so 
low  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  elbow  when  he  sits  erect,  or  writing  on  a  portfolio 
resting  on  the  lap,  and  sustained  by  the  left  hand,  never  allowing  himself  to  stoop 
forward :  and  he  findi  eyen  this  laat  method  far  lest  fiitigmjig  than  the  old  one.* 
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Art.  I. — Critical  Observations  on  Murray's  Grammars. 

By  Goold  Brown. 

Principal  of  an  English  and  Classical  Academy  in  J\^eto  Yorky  and  Author  of  tkt 
Institutes  of  English  Grammar ^  the  First  Lines  of  English  Grammar,  4^. 

(Continued  from  page  564.) 

It  is  said,  in  a  recent  eulogium  on  Murray, '  those  who  would  ap* 
prcciate  the  value  of  his  labors,  as  a  grammarian,  must  take  a  compre* 
hensive  view  of  his  science,  as  he  found  it,  and  as  he  led  it.'  ( The 
Friend,  vol.  III.  p.  33.)  This  I  have  endeavored  to  do.  And  my 
present  purpose  is,  to  lay  before  my  readers  a  few  facts  which  have, 
perhaps,  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  valuation  which  some  have 
made. 

We  have  seen  that  when  Murray  was  accused  of  plagiarism  by  Web- 
ster, he  trusted  to  have  fairly  protected  himself  from  the  renewal  of  any 
such  charge,  by  the  general  acknowledgement  which  he  had  made, 
that  his  work  was  professedly  a  compilation,  and  that  originality  be- 
longed to  but  a  small  portion  of  it.  I  do  not  shake  the  ground  of  this 
trust,  to  show  that  any  charge  of  such  a  nature  could  be  sustained 
against  him.  His  apology,  if  any  one  will  have  it  so,  may  still  be  held 
as  valid  protection  from  all  that  he  feared  when  he  framed  it.  So  let 
it  be.  But  if  so  it  is,  how  can  Murray  have  done  much  for  the  sci- 
ence of  grammar?  And  how  can  the  value  of  his  labors  have  been 
modestly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  bestowed  upon  him  the  high- 
est praise  of  grammatical  authorship?  Or  how  can  this  forced  and 
tardy  recognition  of  his  obligations  to  his  predecessors,  be  now  as- 
cribed to  an  extreme  of  modesty — to  *  his  exemplary  diifidence  of  his 
own  merits  V  The  acknowledgement  on  which  he  thus  relies,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  made,  till  his  grammar  had  gone  through  sev- 
eral editions.  It  was  then  inserted  in  his  preface,  in  the  following 
plausible,  but  rather  sophistical  terms  : 

*  In  a  work  which  professes  itself  to  be  a  compilation,  and  which, 
from  the  nature  and  design  of  it^  must  consist  chiefly  of  materials  se- 
lectedfrom  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apologise 
for  the  use  which  the  Compiler  has  made  of  his  predecessors*  labors  ; 
or  for  omitting  to  insert  their  names.  From  the  alterations  which 
have  been  frequently  made  in  the  sentiments  and  the  language,  to 
suit  the  connection,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  particular  purposes  for 
which  they  are  introduced  ;  and,  in  many  instances, yrow  the  uncer- 
tainty to  whom  the  passages  originally  belonged,  the  insertion 
of  names  could  seldom  be  made  with  propriety.  But  if  this  could 
have  been  generally  done,  a  work  of  this  nature  would  derive  no  ad* 
vantage  from  it,  equal  to  the  inconvenience  of  crowding  the  pages 
with  a  repetition  of  names  and  references.     It  is,  however,  proper  to 
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acknowledge,  in  general  terms,  that  the  authors  to  whom  the  gram- 
matical part  of  this  compilation  is  principally  indebted  for  its  mate- 
rials, are  Harris,  Johnson,  Lowth,  Priestly,  Beattie,  Sheridan,  Walk- 
er, and  Coote.  The  rules  and  observations  respecting  perspicuity, 
&c.  are  chiefly  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Blair  and  Campbell/ — 
(Murray^ s  Grammar,  p.  5.) 

It  is  here  suggested  that  Murray's  Grammar  is  a  compilation ;  and 
so  far  forth  as  it  is  so,  the  merit  or  demerit  of  its  authorship 
belongs  not  to  him,  but  to  others.  For  we  can  find  no  difficul- 
ty in  admitting,  that  a  compilation, '  from  the  nature  and  design  of  it, 
must  consist  chiefly  ' — nay,  wholly  ,  *  of  materials  selected  from  the 
writings  of  others.'  But  what  able  grammarian  would  ever,  willingly, 
throw  himself  u{)on  the  horns  of  such  a  dilemma  as  this  ?  Is  it  not 
evident,  that  for  the  *  nature  and  design  '  of  a  book,  whatever  they  may 
be,  the  author  alone  is  answerable  ?  But  the  nature  and  design  of 
grammar  are  no  less  repugnant  to  the  strain  of  the  foregoing  apology, 
than  to  the  vast  number  of  errors  and  defects  which  were  overlooked 
by  Murray,  in  his  work  of  compilation.  It  is  the  express  purpose  of 
this  practical  science,  to  enable  a  man  to  write  well  himself  And  it  is 
not  true,  that  a  good  grammar  must  needs  be,  in  any  great  degree,  if  at 
all,  a  compilation.  Originality  is  as  much  to  be  expected  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  as  in  a  new  map  or  cbart.  A  delineation  from  new  sur- 
veys is  not  the  less  original,  because  the  same  region  had  been  sketch- 
ed before.  And  how  can  he  be  the  ablest  of  surveyors,  who,  through 
lack  of  skill  or  industry,  does'little  more  than  transcribe  the  field-notes 
and  copy  the  projections  of  his  predecessors  ?  How  can  we  account 
it  a  mark  of  candor,*  when  such  a  one  tells  us,  in  order  to  protect  his 
honor,  that  *  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  use  which  he 
has  made  of  his  predecessors'  labors,  or  for  omitting  to  mention  their 
names? '  How  can  we  yield  assent  when  such  a  one  tells  us,  *  he  has 
perhaps,  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of  this 
nature  ? '  Shall  we  take  for  granted  all  that  this  clever  man  says,  merely 
because  we  know  he  was  disinterested,  and  because  we  believe  it  was 
his  wish  and  intention,  to  do  good  ?  Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  er- 
rors of  his  performance,  and  accede  to  everything  which  may  be  said 
in  its  praise,  merely  because  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  do  so  ? 

A  literary  journal  of  resent  date,  contains  an  article  favorable  to 
Murray,  in  which  the  acknowledgement  quoted  above,  was  accompa- 
nied with  the  following  statement  and  opinion  : — '  His  grammar  was 
originally  compiled  for  the  use  of  a  few  teachers  in  a  neighboring 
school  ;  and  he  scarcely  considered  it  as  entitling  him  to  a  higher 
rank  than  that  of  a  mere  compiler  ;  and  the  general  acknowledge- 
ment thus  made  in  the  preface,  was  all  that  was  required,  or  that 
could  fairly  be  asked  by  the  most  scrupulous/  (  The  FViend^  vol.  III. 
p.  t$3.)  Supposing  that  he  himself  best  knew  how  much  and  to 
whom  he  was  indebted,  I  have  not  ventured,  in  my  remarks  upon  his 
acknowledgement,  to  suggest  that,  for  the  immunity  which  he  wished 
to  secure,  any  further  concession  was  required  ;  but  when  his  claims 
to  great  merit  as  an  author  have  been  urged  by  his  firiends,  I  could 
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not  but  regard  it  as  very  unfortunate  for  their  argument,  that  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  so  much. 

To  many,  however,  the  inquiry  which  I  have  thus  far  pursued,  may 
have  seemed  of  very  little  importance.  The  history  of  English  Gram- 
mar, though  absolutely  necessary  to  any  just  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  our  grammarians,  has  hitherto  engaged  but  very  little  at- 
tention, and  is  consequently  almost  wholly  unknown  even  to  the  learn- 
ed. The  subject,  with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  school  manuals, 
has  never  been  deemed  worthy  of  much  investigation.  Hence,  upon 
no  common  branch  of  learning,  has  the  public  mind  been  more  abused 
by  hasty  and  worthless  boOkmaking,  than  upon  this. 

I  have  suggested  that,  in  originality  and  critical  skill,  Murray  fell 
far  below  most  of  the  authors  to  whom  he  confesses  *  the  grammatical 
part  of  his  compilation  is  principally  indebted  for  its  materials.'  But  I 
do  not  say,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  school  instruction,  his  grammars 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  better  than  most,  or  even  all,  that  preceded 
them.  To  grant  ihem  this  superiority,  is,  however,  to  yield  them  lit- 
tle praise  ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  their  publication  was 
even  reprehensible.  Was  Murray  displeased  with  the  use  which  other 
men  had  made  of  his  selection,  merely  because  none  of  them  had 
made  any  '  degree  of  improvement  in  the  mode  of  adapting  it  to  the 
understanding,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  learners  ?  '  Had  there 
been,  among  the  many  pretended  improvements  of  this  system,  some 
grammar  really  preferable  to  his,  would  he  have  exempted  it  from  the 
censure  which  he  pronounced  on  all  those  which  he  saw  ?  It  would 
have  been  as  unreasonable  and  foolish  to  expect  this  from  the  abused 
compiler,  as  to  look  for  praiseworthy  authorship  in  a  work  which 
could  make  no  higher  pretension.  No  man  professing  to  have  copied 
and  improved  Murray,  can  rationally  be  supposed  to  have  greatly 
excelled  him ;  for  to  pretend  to  have  produced  an  improved  copy  of  a 
compilatioji,  is  to  claim  a  sort  of  authorship  even  inferior  to  his,  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  any  man  who  is  able  to  prescribe  and  elucidate 
the  principles  of  English  grammar. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  intention,  to  set  at  nought,  without  discrim- 
ination, the  works  of  all  other  English  grammarians,  or  even  to  allege 
against  any  of  them,  anything  which  cannot  easily  be  placed  beyond 
dispute.  They  have  had  their  use  and  their  reward.  The  influence  of 
some  of  them  has  been  highly  favorable  to  our  literature ;  and  doubtless, 
our  language  is  now  both  spoken  and  written  more  accurately  than  it 
was,  before  its  grammar  was  taught  in  our  schools.  Yet,  taken  upon 
their  own  ground,  and  tried  by  their  own  principles,  this  class  of  writers 
are  chargeable  with  many  faults.  Something  has  been  done  ;  but  that 
man  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  subject,  who  imagined  that  all  has 
been  effected  '  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  *  of  an  able  and 
industrious  grammarian.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  yet  need  enough 
of  a  grammar  more  complete  and  more  accurate  than  either  Murray's 
or  any  of  the  compends  of  it ;    for  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  al- 
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most  every  rule  laid  down  in  the  book  for  the  observance  of  the  learn- 
er, was  repeatedly  violated  by  the  hand  of  the  master ;  nor  is  there 
among  all  those  who  have  since  abridged  or  modified  the  work,  an 
abler  grammarian  than  he  who  compiled  it.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  very  frequently  even  gross  and  palpable  blunders,  committed  by 
Murray  or  his  predecesbors,  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  these  sec- 
ond-hand grammarians. 

All  praise  of  excellence  must  needs  be  comparative,  because  the 
thing  itself  is  so.  To  excel  in  grammar,  is  but  to  know  better  than  oth- 
ers wherein  grammatical  excellence  consists.  Hence,  there  is  no  fixed 
point  of  perfection  beyond  which  such  learning  may  not  be  carried. 
The  limit  to  improvement  is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  in  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  inducements  to  exert  them 
upon  a  theme  so  humble  and  so  uninviting.  *  A  whole  life,'  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  'cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  even  a 
whole  life  would  not  be  sufficient.'  (Pref  to  Die.)  Who  then  can 
be  so  blinded  and  prejudiced  as  to  suppose,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  I  have  exhibited,  that  either  in  the  publications  of  Murray ,  or 
among  the  still  hastier  modifications  of  them  by  other  hands,  we  have 
any  such  work  as  deserves  to  be  made  a  permanent  standard  of  in- 
struction in  English  grammar? 

But  Murray's  grammatical  works,  being  at  once  extolled  in  the  Re- 
views, and  made  common  stock  in  trade — being  published  both  in 
England  and  in  America  by  booksellers  of  the  most  extensive  corres- 
pondence, and  highly  commended  even  by  those  who  were  most  in- 
terested in  the  sale  of  them — have  been  eminently  successful  with  the 
-public  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  success  is  the  strongest  proof 
of  merit.  Nor  has  the  force  of  this  argument  been  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  written  in  aid  of  his  popularity.  It  is  the  strong 
point  in  most  of  the  commendations  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
Murray  as  a  grammarian.  His  American  publishers  printed  with 
the  work  in  1812,  an  advertisement,  from  which  I  extract  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : — 

*  In  consequence  of  the  merits  of  the  Grammar,  as  it  came  in  purity 
from  the  pen  of  the  author,  about  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  Abridg- 
ment, and  thirty-five  thousand  of  the  Large  Grammar,  are  sold  an- 
nually. The  former,  in  the  short  period  of  eleven  years,  has  passed 
through  twenty-one  editions  in  England,  and  perhaps  twice  that  num- 
ber in  America  ;  the  latter,  twenty  editions  in  England,  and  about 
thirty  in  America.  Murray's  Grammar  is  adopted  in  nearly  alJ  the 
colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  education,  in  both  countries,  as  the 
STANDARD.  Evcry  English  critic  and  reviewer  who  has  mentioned 
it,  has  represented  it  as  the  best  extant.  Is  it  a  light  matter  for  Amer- 
ican teachers  to  alter  such  a  work  ? ' 

A  recent  eulogist  of  Murray  computes  that  '  at  least  five  millions 
of  copies  of  his  various  school-books  have  been  printed;'  particularly 
commends  him  for  his  *  candor  and  liberality  towards  rival  authors  ,' 
avers  that  *he  went  on,  examining  and  correcting  hi^  grammar, 
through  all  its  foHy  editions,  till  he  brought  it  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
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lion  which  will  render  it  as  permanent  as  the  English  language  itself;' 
censures  (and  not  without  reason)  the  '  presumption'  of  those  '  super- 
ficial critics'  who  have  attempted  to  amend  the  work,  and  to  usurp 
his  honors ;  and,  regarding  the  compiler's  confession  of  his  indebted-^ 
ncss  to  others,  but  as  a  mark  of  '  his  exemplary  difhdcnce  of  his  own 
merits,'  adds,  (in  very  bad  English,)  *  Perhaps  there  never  was  an 
author  whose  success  and  fame  were  more  unexpected  hy  himself  than 
Lindley  Murray,^    ( J'he  Friend^  vol.  iii.  p.  33.) 

For  the  private  virtues  of  Murray,  I  entertain  as  cordial  a  respect 
as  any  other  man.  Nothing  is  argued  against  these,  even  if  it  be 
proved  that  causes  independent  of  literary  merit  have  given  him  hi^ 
great  and  unexpected  fame  as  a  grammarian.  And  it  is  not  intend- 
ed by  this  exposition,  to  impute  to  him  anything  more  or  less  than 
what  his  own  words  plainly  imply ;  except  those  inaccuracies  and  de<* 
ficiencies  which  still  disgrace  his  work  as  a  literary  performance,  and 
which,  of  course,  he  did  not  discover.  He  himself  knew  that  he  had 
not  brought  the  book  to  such  perfection  as  has  been  ascribed  to  it; 
for,  by  way  of  apology  for  his  frequent  alterations,  he  says,  '  works  of 
this  nature  admit  of  repeated  improvements;  and  are,  perhaps,  never 
complete.' 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  how  great  an  extent  this  writer,  in  his 
different  editions,  varied  his  instructions  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  English  grammar.  For  instance :  it  was  not  till 
after  '  an  examination  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  the  extensive  and 
increasing  demand  for  the  grammar,'  that  he  found  out,  *  that  the 
nouns  of  our  language  are  entitled  to  an  objective  case.'  He  had 
before  ascribed  to  them  but  two  cases.  Again  :  in  his  early  editions 
he  taught  that  our  verbs  have,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  six  tenses,  au 
differing  in  form  from  the  indicative.  He  afterwards  renounced  this 
doctrine,  and  ran  still  more  absurdly  into  another  extreme ;  declaring 
the  subjunctive  to  be  exactly  like  the  indicative,  except  in  the  present 
tense,  and  yet  that  both  the  indicative  and  the  potential  '  may  be  tumr 
ed  into  the  subjunctive  '  by  prefixing  an  if;  thus  giving  us  a  scheme 
of  conjugation,  which  at  once  confounds  the  moods  by  converting  one 
into  another,  and  overwhelms  the  learner  by  the  multiplicity  into 
which  it  runs.  According  to  his  present  plan,  an  English  verb, 
with  a  single  conjunction,  usually  makes  thirty,  oflen  makes  sixty, 
and  sometimes  makes  ninety  different  phrases,  in  the  pluperfect  tense 
of  the  subjunctive  mood — a  tense  which  most  grammarians  reject  as 
needless! 

There  has  been  in  the  public  mind  so  strong  a  prepossession  in 
favor  of  the  works  of  Murray,  that  many  seem  to  suppose  it  can 
scarcely  be  possible  for  any  man  to  make  a  better  grammar  than  his, 
without  being  particularly  indebted  to  him.  My  arguments  are  de* 
signed  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  that  a  better  grammar  fs 
both  possible  and  desirable,  but  that  no  man  can  be  supposed  to  have 
produced  it,  who  acknowledges  himself  under  any  such  obligation. 

I  shall  now,  in  further  confirmation  of  what  has  been  broadly 
alleged^  offer  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  principal  faults  of  this 
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popular  system  of  graiiimar.  And,  in  doing  this,  I  trust  I  shall  show 
no  disposition  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  fair  criticism,  or  to  construe 
into  a  fault,  anything  wiiich  is  not  really  objectionable.  If  there  are 
other  fi^rammara  wiiich  exhibit  the  same  errors  and  defects,  let 
them  abide  the  same  censure.  What  I  shall  here  notice  will  be  but 
a  small  specimen  of  those  which  are  still  found  in  the  '  corrected  and 
improved*  works  of  Murray.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  upon  the 
doctrines  of  this  writer  I  have  bestowed  some  general  commendation; 
but  the  manner  in  which  those  doctrines  are  delivered,  appears  to  roc 
to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  any  man  professing  to  be  a  tolerable  gram- 
marian. 

Particular  Defccts. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  this  system  of  grammar  is,  that  it  is 
both  miserably  deficient  in  rei^pect  to  definitions,  and  almost  always 
inaccurate  in  those  which  are  attempted.  The  importance  of  giving 
correct  definitions  to  the  terms  of  this  art,  has  never  been  duly  appre- 
ciated. The  shortest  and  most  successful  way  of  teaching  the  young 
mind  to  distinguish  things  according  to  their  proper  differences,  and 
to  name  or  describe  them  aright,  is,  to  tell  in  direct  terms  what  they 
severally  are.  Cicero  intimates  that  all  instruction  appealing  to  rea- 
son ought  to  proceed  in  this  manner.  Omnis  qtUB  d  ratione  susdpiiur 
institution  debet  a  definitione  projicisci,  ut  intcUigatur  quid  sit  id  dt 
quo  disputetur.  If  a  person  cannot  tell  what  a  thing  is,  it  is  com- 
monly considered  to  be  a  fair  inference,  that  he  does  not  know. 
Will  any  grammarian  say,  '  I  know  well  enough  what  the  thing  is, 
but  I  cannot  tell  ?  '  Yet,  judged  by  this  conlimon  principle,  the  authors 
of  our  English  grammars  may  be  charged  with  great  ignorance,  or 
great  indistinctness  of  apprehension,  in  relation  to  the  things  which 
constitute  the  very  elements  of  the  science  which  they  profess  to 
teach. 

Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  a  man  of  letters,  to  be  unable  to  tell  what  a 
letter  is  ?  Yet,  to  «:ay,  with  Lowth,  Murray,  and  a  hundred  others, 
that  *  A  letter  is  the  first  principle^  or  least  part,  of  a  word,'  is  to 
utter  what  is  neither  good  English  nor  true  doctrine.  For,  in  this 
sentence,  the  two  articles  a  and  the  are  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
The  first  letter  of  a  word  may  be  called  the  first  principle,  but  no 
other  can.  *  A  letter*  is  no  particular  letter,  and  therefore  no  partic- 
ular principle ;  and  if  we  place  it  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  the  last 
principle  of  it,  and  not  the  first.  ^  is  a  little  word,  but  it  here  pro- 
duces a  very  great  error  in  the  expression.  This  might  have  been 
avoided  by  saying,  *  Letters  are  the  first  principles,  or  least  parts,  of 
words.'  But  still  the  definition  would  not  be  true,  nor  would  it 
answer  the  question.  What  is  a  letter?  According  to  another  errone- 
ous definition  given  by  these  same  gentlemen,  '  words  are  articulate 
sounds,  used  by  common  consent,  as  signs  of  our  ideas.'  But  letters 
are  no  principles  or  parts  of  sounds  at  all,  nor  are  they  always  princi- 
ples or  parts  of  words :  we  sometimes  write  what  is  not  a  word.  The 
definitions  are  both  false  ;  and,  taken  together,  they  involve  the  absor- 
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dity  of  dividing  things  acknowledged  to  be  indivisible.  In  utter- 
ance, we  cannot  divide  the  consonants  from  their  vowels;  on  paper, 
we  can.  Hence,  the  least  parts  of  wriiten  language  are  letters,  but 
the  least  parts  of  spoken  language  are  syllables,  and  not  letters. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  their  attempts  to  explain  these  prime  ele- 
ments of  grammar,  these  teachers  overlook  all  written  language; 
whereas  the  very  science  itself  took  its  origin,  name,  and  nature, 
from  the  invention  and  practice  of  writing,  and  has,  consequently,  no 
bearing  upon  any  dialect  which  has  not  been  written.  Their  defini- 
tions absurdly  resolve  letters,  vowels,  consonants,  syllables,  and  words, 
all  into  sounds ;  as  if  none  of  these  things  had  any  existence  on  paper, 
or  any  significance  to  those  who  read  in  silence.  Hence,  their  defini- 
tions of  all  these  elements  are  palpably  false.  Indeed,  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  there  is  scarcely  a  good  definition  in  Murray's  wliole 
system  of  grammar. 

Examples :  '  A  vowel  is  an  articulate  sound  which  can  be  perfectly 
uttered  by  itself ' — *  A  consonant  is  an  articulate  sound  which  cannot 
be  perfectly  uttered  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel.'  Every  letter  is  either 
a  vowel  or  a  consonant;  hence,  according  to  these  definitions,  all  the 
letters  are  articulate  sounds.  And  if  so,  what  is  a  silent  letter?  It  is 
a  silent  articulate  sound!  Again:  ask  the  student  of  Murray ;  What 
is  a  triphthong  1  He  answers, '  A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels  ^ 
pronounced  in  like  manner  !  * 

It  is  often  much  easier  to  make  some  loose  observation  upon  what 
is  meant  by  a  particular  word  or  term  in  science,  than  to  frame  a 
faultless  definition  o?the  thing  to  which  the  term  applies.  Because 
it  is  easier  to  refer  to  some  of  the  relations,  qualities,  offices,  or  attri- 
butes of  things,  than  to  discern  wherein  their  essence  consists,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  tell  directly  and  clearly  what  they  are.  Scientific  defini* 
tions  are  of  things,  and  not  of  words,  taken  merely  as  words ;  and  in 
the  science  of  grammar,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  every  explanation 
of  this  sort  should  be,  as  Quintilian  would  have  it, '  ludda  et  succincta 
rei  descriptio,*  a  brief  and  clear  description  of  the  thing.  In  respect 
to  form,  it  should  be  a  direct  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  such  or 
such  a  thing?  In  respect  to  its  extent,  it  roust  with  equal  exactness  in- 
clude everything  which  comes  under  the  name,  and  exclude  every- 
thing which  does  not  come  under  the  name.  For,  a  perfect  definition 
of  anything  or  class  of  things,  is  such  a  description  of  it,  as  distin- 
guishes that  entire  thing  or  class  from  everything  else  in  nature. 

Those  persons  who  take  everything  upon  trust,  and  who  learn  and 
teach  mechanically,  often  become  so  habitually  familiar  with  certain 
forms  of  expression,  that,  be  their  absurdity  what  it  may,  they  can 
neither  discover  nor  suspect  any  error  in  them.  It  is  also  very  natu- 
ral even  for  minds  more  independent  and  acute,  to  regard  with  some 
reverence  whatever  was  gravely  impressed  upon  them  in  childhood. 
Hence,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  all  school  books,  even  the 
most  elementary,  proceed  from  skilful  hands ;  and  that  honest  criti- 
cism be  allowed  to  speak  in  plain  language,  till  great  success  shall  be 
awarded  only  to  the  labors  of  those  men  who  know  well  what  they 
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say.  And  yet,  from  these  very  causes,  with  others  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded,  English  grammar  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  and  even 
bears,  to  the  imagination  of  some,  the  appearance  of  a  deformed  and 
ugly  dwarf  among  the  liberal  arts.  Treatises  are  multiplied  almost 
innumerably,  but  still  the  old  errors  survive.  Names  are  rapidly  add- 
ed to  our  list  of  authors,  while  little  or  nothing  is  done  for  the  sci- 
ence. I  will  not  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  every  definition  and 
rule  which  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  but  if  I  do  not  mis- 
judge a  service  too  humble  for  boasting,  I  have  myself  framed  a  great- 
er number  of  new  ones  than  all  other  English  grammarians  together. 
And  not  a  few  of  them  have,  since  their  publication  in  1823,  been 
complimented  to  a  place  in  other  grammars  than  my  own.  This  is  in 
good  keeping  with  the  authorship  of  which  I  have  been  speaking ; 
but,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  it  affords  no  proof  that  they  were  well 
written.  If  it  did,  the  definitions  and  rules  in  Murray's  grammar 
must  undoubtedly  be  thought  the  most  correct  that  ever  have  been 
^iven :  they  have  been  more  frequently  copied  than  any  others.  But 
1  huvc  ventured  to  say  of  the  former,  there  is  scarcely  a  faultless  one 
among  them  all ;  and  this  assertion  must  not  be  hazarded  without 
proof 

To  exhibit  here  all  Murray's  definitions,  with  criticisms  upon  them, 
would  be  impracticable.  We  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  take  a  few 
as  a  sample.  And,  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  an  unfair  selection, 
I  will  first  take  some  of  them  in  a  series.  Let  us  therefore,  consider, 
in  their  order,  his  definitions  of  the  nine  parts  of  speech  ; — for,  call- 
ing the  participle  a  verb,  he  reduces  the  sorts  of  words  to  that  number. 
And  though  not  one  of  his  nine  definitions  now  stands  as  it  did  in  his 
early  editions,  I  think  it  may  be  said,  that  not  one  of  them  is  now,  if  it 
ever  has  been,  expressed  grammatically. 

1.  *  An  Article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  substantives,  to  point  them  out, 
and  to  show  how  far  their  signification  extends.'  This  is  obscure. 
In  what  manner,  or  in  what  respect,  does  an  article  point  out  sub- 
stantives ?  To  iK>int  them  out  as  such,  seems  at  first  view  to  be  the 
author's  meaning  ;  but  he  says  soon  afler,  '  ^  or  an  is  used  in  a  vague 
sense,  to  point  out  one  single  thing  of  a  kind  ;  as,  give  me  a  book.' 
Now,  to  point  out  nouns  among  the  parts  of  speech,  and  to  point  out 
particular  things,  among  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  very  different 
matters;  and  which  of  these  is  the  purpose  for  which  articles  are 
used,  according  to  Murray  ? 

2.  *  A  substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  anything  that  exists,  or 
of  iohich  wo  have  any  notion.'  According  to  his  own  syntax,  this  is 
wrong ;  for  he  suggests,  that  when  two  or  more  relative  clauses  refer 
to  the  same  antecedent,  the  same  pronoun  should  be  used  in  each. 
The  rule  is  right  j  and  he  should,  therefore,  have  said,  *  A  substan- 
tive or  noun  is  the  name  of  anything  which  exists,  or  of  which  we 
have  any  notion.' 

3  '  An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  substantive,  to  express  its 
quality.'  Here  we  have  the  choice  of  two  meanings,  but  neither  of 
them  is  according  to  truth.     It  seems  doubtful,  whether  '  its  quality  ' 
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is  the  €u^ectwe*s  quality,  or  the  substantive* s ;  but,  in  either  sense, 
the  phrase  is  false ;  for  an  adjective  is  added  to  a  noun,  not  to  express 
any  quality  either  of  the  adjective  or  of  the  noun,  but  to  express  some 
quality  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  noun. 

4.  '  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to  avoid  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  sasne  word'  The  latter  part  of  this  sen- 
tence is  needless,  and  contains  several  errors.  The  verb  avoid  is  cer- 
tainly very  ill-chosen ;  the  article  the  is  misemployed  for  a  ;  and  the 
phrase, '  the  same  word^^  may  apply  to  the  pronoun  itself.  In  saying, '/ 
came,  /  saw, /conquered,' there  is  as  frequent  a  repetition  of  Me  same 
word  as  in  saying,  *  Casar  came,  CtBsar  saw,  Casar  conquered.  *  If 
the  latter  part  of  this  definition  must  be  retained,  the  whole  ^hould  be 
written  thus ;  '  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to  pre- 
vent too  frequent  a  repetition  of  it.* 

5,  *  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer* 
A  verb  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  its  making  sense  with 
any  of  the  personal  pronouns,  or  the  word  to  before  it.'  It  is  confess- 
edly difficult  to  give  a  perfect  definition  of  a  verb ;  and  if,  with  Murray, 
we  will  have  the  participles  to  be  verbs,  there  must  be  no  small  dif- 
(culty  in  forming  one  that  shall  be  tolerable.  Against  the  foregoing 
old  explanation,  it  may  be  objected,  that  t)]e  phrase  to  sufer,  being 
DOW  understood  in  a  more  limited  sense  than  formerly,  does  not  well 
express  the  nature  or  import  of  a  passive  verb.  Children  cannot  read- 
ily understand  how  everything  that  is  in  any  way  acted  upon, 
may  be  said  to  suffer.  The  note  added  by  Murray  would  prove 
the  participle  not  to  be  included  in  this  part  of  speech,  and  thus  con- 
tradict his  scheme.  It  is  also  objectionable  in  respect  to  its  phrase- 
ology. The  phrase  '  by  its  making  sense,*  is  bad  English ;  for  '  its 
making*  supposes  making  to  be  a  noun,  and  '  making  sense  *  supposes 
it  to  be  an  active  participle.  But  Dr.  Lowth  says,  *  Let  it  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  abide  by  its  own  construction.'  Nay,  the  author 
himself,  though  he  therein  contradicts  another  note  of  his  own,  cau- 
tions the  learner  against  treating  words  in  ing,.  *  as  if  they  were 
of  an  amphibious  species,  partly  nouns  and  partly  verbs.' 

6.  *  An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb,  an  adjective,  and 
sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to  express  some  quality  or  circumstance 
respecting  itJ  This  definition  contains  many  errors,  some  of  which 
are  gross  blunders* 

First,  if  *  An  adverb  is  a  part  of  speech,*  any  and  every  adverb  is 
a  part  of  speech  ;  then,  how  many  parts  of  speech  are  there  ?  Sec- 
ondly, the  word  'joined,*  is  not  well  chosen ;  for  the  adverb  is  very 
rarely  joined  to  the  word  to  which  it  relates.  Thirdly^  the  word  '  cmd  * 
should  be  or ;  because  no  adverb  is  ever  added  to  all  these  parts  of 
speech  at  once.  Fourthly,  the  word  '  sometimes,*  should  be  omitted  ; 
because  it  is  needless,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  only  conjunction 
which  will  make  the  definition  true.  Fifthly,  the  word  *  quality  * 
is  wrong  ;  for  adverbs  never  express  qualities  as  such.  Sixthly,  the 
*  circumstances  *  which  we  express  by  adverbs  never  belong  to  the 
words,  as  this  definition  avers,  but  to  the  actions  or  qualities  which  the 
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words  signify.  Lastly,  the  pronoan  *  it,*  according  tp  Murray's  second 
role  of  syntax,  ought  to  be  theniy  and  so  it  stands  in  his  early  editions. 
But  if  and  be  changed  to  or,  (as  I  have  said  it  should  be«)  the  pro- 
noun it  will  be  right. 

7.  '  Prepositions  serve  to  connect  words  with  one  another,  and  to 
show  the  relation  between  them.*  This  is  not  a  definition,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  ;  nor  does  it  at  all  distinguish  the  preposition  from  the 
conjunction.  It  does  not  reach  the  thing  in  question.  Besides,  it 
contains  an  actual  solecism  in  the  expression.  The  word  '  between  * 
implies  but  two  things ;  and  the  phrase  '  one  another'  is  not  applica- 
ble where  there  are  but  two.  It  should  be,  '  to  connect  words  with 
each  other,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  them  '—or  else^ '  to  con- 
nect words  with  one  another,  and  to  show  the  relations  among  them.' 
But  the  latter  mode  of  expression  would  not  apply  to  prepositions  con- 
sidered severally,  but  only  to  the  whole  class. 

8.  '  A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is  chiefly  used  to  con- 
nect sentences  ;  so  as,  out  of  two  or  more  sentences,  to  make  but 
one  :  it  sometimes  connects  only  words.'  Here  are  four  lines,  awk- 
wardly and  loosely  strung  together  ;  and  all  that  is  said  in  them 
might  be  expressed  in  a  line  and  a  half.  But  verbosity  and  want  of 
unity  are  not  the  worst  faults  of  the  sentence.  A  conjunction  is  not 
a  part  of  speech ;  because  a  conjunction  is  one  conjunction,  and  a 
part  of  speech  is  a  whole  class  or  sort  of  words.  A  similar  error  was 
noticed  in  Murray's  definition  of  an  adverb. 

9.  '  Interjections  are  words  thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  a  sen^ 
tence,  to  express  the  passions  or  emotions  of  the  speaker :  as,  O  virtue 
how  amiable  thou  art ! '  This  definition  is  false,  and  directly  con- 
tradicted by  the  example.  Interjections  are  very  rarely  '  tnrown  in 
between  the  parts  of  a  sentence.'  They  more  frequently  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  than  any  where  else ;  and,  in  such  cases,  they 
do  not  come  under  this  narrow  definition.  Interjections  indicate 
emotions,  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  '  express '  them ;  nor  are 
they  less  indicative  of  the  emotions  of  the  frrt^er,than  of  those  'of  the 
speaker,* 

I  have  thus  exhibited,  with  all  intentional  fairness  of  criticism,  the 
entire  series  of  these  nine  primary  definitions ;  and  the  reader  may 
judge  whether  they  sustain  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
the  book,  or  confirm  the  allegations  which  I  have  made  against  it. 

Again  :  The  author  tells  us,  '  There  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  words  and  ideas.  The  association  between  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified  is  purely  arbitrary.'  Yet,  in  his  own  definitions 
and  explanations,  he  very  firequently  confounds  these  very  things 
which  he  declares  not  even  to  have  a  necessary  connection.  Thus 
he  speaks  of  the  articles,  first,  as  '  used  to  point  out  nouns,  and  to 
Kmit  their  signification ; '  then,  as  used  '  to  point  out  one  single  thing 
of  a  kind  ;' then  again,  to  limit  nouns:  '  A  substantive  without  any 
article  to  limit  it,  is  generally  taken  in  its  widest  sense.'  But  articles 
do  not  limit  nouns ;  they  ^  point  them  out,  and  limit  their  sigmjiceh' 
tion,*    A  similar  error  I  have  already  noticed  in  his  definition  of  an 
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adjective.  One  or  two  others  of  the  same  kind  occur  in  the  following 
sentence;  which  is  moreover  obscure,  or  rather  palpably  absurd: 
*  To  substantives  belong  gender,  number,  and  case  ,*  and  they  are  all 
of  the  third  person  token  spoken  of,  and  of  the  second  person  when 
spoken  to.*  Who,  but  a  child  taught  by  this  grammar,  would  ever 
think  of  speaking  to  a  noun  ?  or,  that  a  noun  of  the  second  person 
could  not  be  spoken  of?  or,  that  a  noun  cannot  be  put  in  the  frst 
person,  so  as  to  agree  with  J  or  we?  Murray  himself  once  taught  that 
'  Pronouns  must  always  agree  with  their  antecedents,  and  the  nouns 
for  which  they  stand,  in  gender,  number,  and  person ;  *  and  he  de- 
parted from  a  true  and  important  principle,  when  he  altered  his  rule. 
But  I  have  said  that  the  sentence  above  is  obscure,  or  its  meaning 
absurd.  What  does  the  pronoun  they  represent  ?  '  Substantives,' 
according  to  the  author's  intent;  but  'gender,  number,  and  case,* 
according  to  the  obvious  construction  of  the  words.  Let  us  try  a 
parallel :  '  To  scriveners  belong  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  and  they  are 
all  of  primary  importance  when  there  is  occasion  to  use  them,  and  of 
none  at  all  when  they  are  not  needed.'  Now  if  this  sentence  is  ob- 
scure, the  other  is  not  less  so :  but  if  this  is  perfectly  clear,  so  that 
what  is  said  is  obviously  and  only  what  is  intended,  then  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  what  is  said  in  the  former  is  gross  absurdity,  and  that  the 
words  cannot  reasonably  be  construed  into  the  sense  which  the  writer 
designed. 

Again :  All  Murray's  grammars,  not  excepting  the  two  volumes 
octavo,  are  deficient  in  many  things  which  are  of  so  great  importance 
that  they  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  very  smallest  epitome.  On 
the  subject  of  the  numbers,  he  attempted  but  one  definition,  and  that 
is  a  four-fold  solecism.  He  speaks  of  the  persons^  but  gives  neither 
definitions  nor  explanations.  In  treating  of  the  genders,  he  gives  but 
one  definition.  His  section  on  the  c€ises  contains  no  definition.  On 
the  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  on  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs, 
he  is  also  satisfied  with  a  very  loose  mode  of  teaching.  The  work, 
as  a  whole,  exhibits  great  indistinctness  of  apprehension ;  and  fails  to 
give  to  the  principles  of  grammar  even  that  degree  of  clearness  of 
which  they  are  easily  susceptible.  The  student  does  not  know  this, 
but  he  feels  the  effects  of  it,  in  a  like  indistinctness  in  his  own  views 
of  the  subject,  and  in  the  conscious  uncertainty  with  which  he  applies 
those  principles.  In  grammar,  the  terms  person,  number,  gender, 
case,  mood,  tense,  and  many  others,  are  used  in  a  technical  and  pecu- 
liar sense  ;  and,  in  all  scientific  works,  the  sense  of  technical  terms 
should  be  clearly  and  precisely  defined.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by 
substituting  other  names ;  for  these  also  would  need  definitions.  We 
want  to  know  the  things  themselves,  and  what  they  are  most  appro- 
priately called.  What  does  he  know  of  grammar,  who  cannot  direct- 
ly and  properly  answer  such  questions  as  these? — What  are  numbers 
in  grammar?  What  is  the  singular  number?  What  is  the  plural 
number  ?  What  are  persons  in  grammar  ?  What  is  the  first  person  7 
What  is  the  second  person  ?  What  is  the  third  person  ?  What  are 
genders  in  grammar  ?  What  is  the  masculine  gender  ?  What  is  the 
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feminine  gender?   What  is  the  neuter  gender?  What  are  cases  in 
grammar?   What  is  the  nominative  case?   What  is  the  possessive 
case  ?  What  is  the  objective  case  ?     And  yet  the  most  complete  ac- 
quaintance with  Murray's  grammar  may  leave  the  student  at  a  Joss 
for  an  answer,  not  only  to  each  of  these  questions,  but  also  to  maoj 
others  equally  simple  and  elementary !     A  boy  may  learn  all  that 
Murray  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  grammar,  and  still  be  left  to 
confound  the  numbers  in  grammar  with  numbers  in  arithmetic,  or 
the  persons  in  grammar  with  persons  in  civil  life  1  Nay,  there  are 
among  the  professed  improvers  of  this  system  of  grammar,  men  who 
have  actually  confounded  these  things  which  are  so  totally  different 
in   their  natures  I      For  in  a  grammar  published    not  long  since, 
a  work  in  which  Murray   is   largely  copied,   ntunber  is  defined  to 
be  '  any  sum  that  may  he  counted;*  and  then  we  are  told  that  the 
numbers  are  two— as  if  there  were  in  nature  but  two  sums  that  might 
be  counted!     And  in  many  grammars,  we  are  told  that  '  The  first 
person  is  the  person  who  speaks^'  that  *  The  second  person  is  the  per^ 
son  spoken  tOy*  and  that '  The  third  person  is  the  person  spoken  of;' — 
as  if  the  three  persons  of  a  verb,  or  other  parts  of  speech,  were  so 
many  intelligent  beings  ! — as  if,  by  exhibiting   a  word  in  the  three 
persons,  as  go,  gotst,  goes,  we  put  it  first  into  the  speaker,  then  into 
the  hearer,  and  then  into  somebody  else !     Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
horrent to  grammar,  or  to  sense,  than  such  confusion.     The  things 
which  are  identified  in  these  three  definitions  are  as  unlike  as  dark- 
ness and  quicksilver ! 

Again :  Murray,  like  many  other  grammarians,  has  oflen  failed  in 
his  definitions,  because  it  is  impossible  to  define  certain  terms  in  the 
way  in  which  the  description  was  attempted.     He  who  undertakes 
what  is  impossible  must  necessarily  fail,  and  fail  to  the  discredit  of 
his  acuteness.     It  is  manifest  that  whenever  a  generic  name  in  the 
singular  number  is  to  be  defined,  the  definition  must  be  founded  upon 
some  property  or  properties  common  to  all  the  particular  things  in- 
cluded under  the  term.     Thus,  if  I  would  define  globe,  whul,  or  pyr- 
amid, my  description  must  be  taken  from  those  properties  only  which 
are  common  to  all  globes,  wheels,  or  pyramids.     But  what  property 
has  unity  in  common  v/\i\i  plurality,  on  which  a  definition  oi  number 
may  be  founded  ?  What  common  property  have  the  three  cases,  by 
which  we  can  clearly  define  case  ?  What  have  the  three  persons  in 
common,  which  could  be  made  evident  to  a  child,  in  a  definition  of 
personi    Thus  all   the  great  classes  of  grammatical  modifications, 
persons,  numbers,  genders,  cases,  moods,  and  tenses,  though  they  admit 
of  easy,  accurate,  and  obvious  definitions  in  the  plural,  can  scarcely 
be  defined  at  all  in  the  singular.     I  do  not  say  that  the  terms  person^ 
number,  gender,  case,  mood,  and  tense,  in  their  technical  appHcation 
to  grammar,  are  all  of  them  equally  and  absolutely  undefinable  in  the 
singular  ;  but  I  say,  that  no  definition  just  in  sense  and  suitable  for  a 
child,  can  ever  be  framed  to  any  one  of  them.     Among  the  thousand 
varied  attempts  of  grammarians  to  explain  them  so,  there  are  a  hun- 
dred gross  solecisms  for  one  tolerable  definition.     For  this,  as  I  have 
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shown,  there  is  a  very  simple  reason  in  the  nature  of  things.  But 
this  reason  our  early  grammarians  often  overlooked,  and  consequent- 
ly fell  into  many  errors;  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  such 
errors  have  been  entailed  upon  the  first  of  the  liberal  arts,  by  the 
prevalence  of  an  absurd  notion,  that  modern  writers  on  the  subject, 
can  be  meritorious  authors  without  originality.  Hence  many  a 
schoolboy  is  daily  rehearsing  from  his  book  what  he  might  well  be 
ashamed  to  have  written.  The  following  definition  from  Murray's 
grammar  is  found  in  perhaps  fifty  other  compends  professing  to  teach 
*  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  with  propriety  :' — *  Number  is  the 
consideration  of  an  object,  as  one  or  more.*  Yet  this  short  sentence, 
as  I  have  before  suggested,  is  a  fourfold  solecism.  First,  the  word 
'  number '  is  wrong ;  because  those  modifications  of  language,  which 
distinguish  unity  and  plurality  cannot  be  jointly  signified  by  it. 
Secondly,  the  word  '  consideration*  is  wrong ;  because  number  is  not 
consideration,  in  any  sense  of  either  term :  condition,  constitution, 
configuration,  or  any  other  word  of  agreeable  sound,  would  have  done 
just  as  well.  Thirdly,  *  the  consideration  of  an  object  as  one*  is  but 
idle  waste  of  thought ;  for,  that  one  thing  is  one,  that  an  object  is  one 
object,  every  child  knows  by  intuition,  and  not  by  consideration. 
Lastly,  to  consider  '  an  object  as  more*  than  one,  is  impossible,  unless 
this  definition  lead  us  into  a  misconception  of  it ! 

Many  other  examples  equally  faulty,  might  be  quoted  and  criticised, 
for  the  further  proof  and  illustration  of  what  I  have  alleged.  But 
the  reader  will  perhaps  judge  the  foregoing  to  be  sufilicient.  I  have 
wished  to  be  brief,  and  yet  to  give  my  arguments,  and  the  neglected 
facts  upon  which  they  rest,  their  proper  force  upon  the  mind.  Against 
such  prejudices  as  may  possibly  arise  from  the  authorship  of  rival 
publications,  it  is  pnident  here  to  be  on  the  guard.  I  urge  no  con- 
clusions at  which  any  man  can  hesitate,  who  accedes  to  my  prelim- 
inary propositions ;  the  chief  points  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
following  couf^t  fi-om  Churchill : 

"  To  copy  beautiei,  forfeits  all  pretence 
To  fame ; — to  copy  faults,  is  want  of  sense." 


Art.  II.  Agricultural  Institution  at  Hofwyl. 

CoircLnDiiro  Lettkr — School  for  Girls. 

Design  of  the  School  for  OirU-^Intelleetual  Edueation— Language— - 
Arithmetic — Elements  of  Form — Natural  History — Singing — Moral 
Education — Domestic  and  Physical  Education — Domestic  Occupations 
and  Agricultural  Labors — Division  of  the  Day — Concluding  Remarks. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  described  to  you  in  previous  letters  the 
general  system  of  education  adopted  at  Hofwyl  and  the  various 
branches  of  this  establishment,  with  the  exception  of  one — the  School 
for  Girls.     This  is  far  from  being  the  least  interesting  and  important. 
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although,  as  everything  connected  with  the  female  sex  should  be,  it  is 
least  obvious  to  the  stranger. 

It  is,  in  effect,  a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  School,  designed  to 
train  females  for  domestic  occupation,  in  the  same  station  in  life. 
The  pupils  are  lodged  and  instructed  in  a  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  in  the  garden  of  the  mansion  house.  Their  education  is 
conducted  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  Fellenberg,  who  with  praise- 
worthy devotedness  has  taken  up  her  residence  under  the  same  roof 
with  her  humble  but  interesting  charge.  This  school  contains  from 
20  to  30  girls  of  all  ages,  from  five  years  upwards.  Like  the  boys  of 
Vehrli,  they  are  children  of  the  laboring  classes,  taken  often  from  the 
highways  and  hedges.  The  same  principles  of  education,  the  same 
methods  of  instruction,  are  adopted  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
institution,  modified  of  course  in  their  application  by  the  sex  and 
destination  of  the  pupil. 

With  regard  to  Intellectual  Education,  the  girls  are  taught,  as  their 
first  task,  to  read,  speak  and  write  their  own  language  correctly.  In 
this,  the  truly  simple  methods  of  Pestalozzi  are  adopted.  The  pupils 
are  required  to  express  their  ideas  correctly  in  simple  sentences,  to 
write  these  sentences,  and  when  written,  to  read  them.  The  length 
and  complexity  of  the  phrases  are  increased,  until  they  are  able  to 
write  original  phrases,  and  to  express  their  ideas  in  a  continued  letter 
or  narrative. 

Arithmetic  is  considered  necessary  to  females,  as  well  as  to  males ; 
and  they  are  especially  made  familiar  with  mental  calculation.  The 
most  advanced,  proceed  as  far  as  Proportion. 

The  elements  of  form  and  linear  drawing  are  taught  to  such  an 
extent  as  is  necessary  to  give  a  correct  eye  in  the  ordinary  tasks  of 
domestic  life,  and  especially  in  cutting  out  and  making  articles  of 
clothin;r.  The  pupils  employ  their  knowledge  of  this  kind,  in  calcu- 
lating t!:o  quantity  of  cloth  necessary  for  a  garment,  and  the  best 
mode  of  cutting  it,  and  giving  it  the  appropriate  form.  It  was  designed 
and  is  found  to  furnish  a  standard  and  rule  of  correctness,  in  place  of 
that  indefinite  and  uncertain  tact,  (or  knack,  as  it  is  sometimes  term- 
ed,) at  such  occupations,  which,  however  valuable,  is  not  possessed 
by  all ;  and  if  it  do  not  lead  to  so  rapid,  or  so  successful  efforts  in  the 
less  adroit,  will  at  least  prevent  serious  errors,  and  promote  economy^ 

The  pupils  arc  also  made  familiar  with  the  useful  and  noxious  plants 
and  animals  of  the  country,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  as  in  the  school  for  boys.  It  has  seemed  to  me  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  our  children  should  be 
earlier  made  acquainted  with  the  curious  plants  of  other  regions,  than 
with  the  useful  and  poisonous  ones  which  fall  continually  in  their 
way.  And  surely,  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  more  important  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  a  farm. 

Singing  is  also  taught  in  the  evenings,  not  only  for  the  same  reasons 
as  to  the  other  sex,  to  soften  the  character,  to  elevate  the  taste  above  low 
and  base  employments  or  amusements,  and  to  furnish  an  innocent  rec- 
reation— but  as  a  means  of  occupying  the  mind  usefully  and  agreeably 
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in  the  many  hours  of  confinement,  and  manual  employment,  to  which 
females  are  destined,  and  to  prepare  them,  if  they  are  called  to  be 
wives  and  mothers,  to  cheer  their  companions,  and  amuse  and  in-* 
struct  their  children,  with  the  popular  music  to  which  I  have  formerly 
alluded. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  Moral  Education  are  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  school  of  Vehrli,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The 
manners  and  morals  of  the  pupils  are  superintended  by  Miss  Fellenberg, 
aided  by  a  person  who  attends  to  all  the  details.  The  religious  in- 
struction, and  devotional  exercises  of  the  children  are  conducted  by 
Miss  Fellenberg,  assisted  at  two  or  three  lessons  weekly  by  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Institution.  Like  Vehrli,  &he  watches  over  the  character 
and  conduct  of  every  individual,  and  endeavors  to  train  the  elder  to 
perform  the  duties,  and  feel  the  responsibilities  to  the  ^ounger,  to 
which  they  may  be  called  in  after  life.  Some  of  the  most  promising 
receive  particular  instruction,  designed  to  prepare  them  to  become 
teachers  of  village  or  infant  schools. 

The  principal  peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  Hofwyl  is  in  the  Domes- 
tic education  of  the  pupils.  All  the  domestic  duties  of  the  school — 
cooking,  cleaning,  washing,  d&c.  are  performed  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. These  are  so  distributed,  according  to  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  pupils,  and  are  so  frequently  changed,  that  each  one  is  made 
familiar  with  all  the  various  branches  of  household  economy  as  early 
as  they  are  capable  of  the  task.  Care  is  also  taken  that  each  one 
shall  have  some  responsibility, — some  particular  sphere  of  duty. 
A  pupil  who  is  too  young  for  any  other  occupation,  may  have  such  a 
little  task  assigned  as  the  keeping  a  single  spot  of  the  yard  clear ;  or 
collecting  all  the  rags  and  shreds  ft'om  the  floor,  separating  the  woollen 
from  the  cotton,  and  the  useful  from  those  only  fit  for  the  paper-maker ; 
or  taking  out  and  putting  up,  at  the  proper  time,  a  single  article  of 
furniture ;  and  is  then  required  to  perform  this  as  faithfully  and  punc- 
tually as  if  it  were  of  the  first  importance. 

Spinning,  knitting,  sewing,  and  the  cutting  out  and  making  of 
garments,  are  regular  and  daily  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  pupils 
are  required  to  perform,  so  far  as  their  numbers  and  capacity  admit, 
all  the  offices  of  sisters  in  making  and  repairing  the  clothes  of  the 
pupils  of  Vehrli. 

During  the  mild  season,  they  are  occupied  a  part  of  the  day,  agree- 
ably to  the  customs  of  Switzerland,  in  light  agricultural  labors,  such 
as  cultivating  the  garden  of  the  mansion,  gathering  weeds  and  stones 
from  the  fields,  collecting  or  distributing  manure,  gathering  vegetables, 
gleaning  or  assisting  in  the  hay  harvest.  They  labor  in  companies, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  leader  like  the  boys,  bat  always  sepa- 
rated from  them.  It  is  obvious  that  these,and  their  domestic  occapations, 
constitute  the  appropriate  physical  education  of  these  children  ;  and 
Miss  Fellenberg  considers  their  out-door  employments  as  almost  in- 
dispensable, in  giving  them  a  constitution  adequate  to  their  future 
labors.  Hours  of  relaxation  are  given  to  them,  as  to  the  boys,  for  active 
amusements. 
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The  day  is  spent  as  follows :  The  girls  rise  at  five  o'clock,  and  are 
occupied  till  six  in  cleaning  and  arranging  their  persons  and  cham- 
bers. Each  of  the  younger  pupils  has  an  elder  sister  assigned  her,  who 
must  act  the  part  of  a  mother  in  doing  or  superintending  these  duties 
for  her.  Another  hour  is  occupied  in  committing  to  memory  hymnt 
or  portions  of  Scripture,  or  odes  and  cheerful  or  moral  songs,  careful- 
ly selected.  A  little  before  seven  o'clock  they  breakfast ;  and  then 
receive  instruction  in  reading  from  the  more  advanced  pupils.  At 
eight,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Fellenberg  attends  to  their  instruction 
in  writing.  The  remainder  of  the  morning,  during  the  winter  is  oc- 
cupied in  knitting,  spinning,  and  sewing,  accompanied  with  exercises 
in  language,  mental  calculation,  or  singing.  A  few,  in  their  turn, 
assist  in  the  kitchen.  In  the  summer,  as  I  have  before  stated,  these 
occupations  are,  in  some  measure,  interrupted  or  varied  by  agricultu- 
ral employments. 

At  half  past  eleven  they  dine,  and  are  then  employed  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  house,  or  allowed  to  relax  themselves  until  one  o'clock. 
From  one  to  two  o'clock,  they  receive  instruction.  The  remainder 
of  the  aflernoon  is  spent  like  the  morning,  and  at  six  they  sup.  From 
seven  to  eight  is  occupied  by  Miss  Fellenberg  in  reading  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  alternately,  and  in  religious  instruction  and  singing, 
and  the  pupils  retire  at  an  early  hour. 

It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  see  the  simplicity  of  a  life  of  labor, 
combined  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  produced  by  the 
continual  superintendence  of  a  well  educated  and  refined  female,  and 
to  witness  the  practical  tendency,  and  moral  benefit,  of  every  branch 
of  instruction,  and  every  species  of  occupation.  Would  that  this 
sketch  might  excite  some  of  the  many  females  of  elevated  and  culti- 
vated minds,  who  feel  the  want  of  some  object  in  life,  to  scatter  bless- 
ings in  the  same  manner  among  the  female  children  of  the  poor,  and 
the  families  in  which  these  objects  of  their  benevolence,  may  be  pre- 
pared to  act  as  domestics  or  matrons. 


I  have  thus  endeavored,  my  dear  friend,  to  present  to  you,  and  to 
others  who  have  addressed  me  with  inquiries  on  this  subject,  an  out- 
line of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  celebrated  places  in  Europe 
for  education,  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  term.  I  have  endeavored 
to  give,  not  my  own  theories  or  methods,  but  a  faithful  representation 
of  those  of  Hofwy],  and  so  far  as  I  knew  them,  of  their  practical  re- 
sults— I  have  not  intended  or  attempted  to  prescribe  them  as  being 
applicable  in  all  respects  to  our  country,  much  less  to  every  institu- 
tion ;  and  deprived  as  I  have  been  of  all  opportunity  of  reducing  them 
to  practice  in  our  state  of  society,  I  have  deemed  it  the  part  of  wisdom, 
no  less  than  of  modesty,  to  leave  it  to  those  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  of  education,  to  apply  them  as  they  should  find  advisable  to 
their  own  peculiar  circumstances.  I  have  rejoiced  to  learn,  that,  imper- 
fect as  they  are,  the  '  Sketches  of  Hofwyl '  and  the  principles  connect- 
ed with  this  system  of  education,  have  excited  deep  interest,  in  the 
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most  intelligent  friends  of  education ;  and  have  roused  some  at  least  to 
ne\?  hopes  and  increased  efforts.  No  reward  could  be  more  grateful. 
More  than  one  individual  and  community  are  awake  to  the  impor- 
tance of  esUblishing  similar  institutions,  as  to  their  essential  princi- 
ples. A  Manual  Labor  School  Society  has  been  formed,  and  I  cannot 
but  hope,  that  if  persons  could  be  found  sufficiently  devoted  and  com- 
petent to  their  superintendence,  they  would,  in  another  half  century, 
embrace  most  of  our  youth  who  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  common 
school  instruction.  Could  I  but  persuade  you  and  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation to  engage  in  securing  this  result,  in  providing  an  education  for 
the  body  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  intellect  of  the  rising  gene)ration, 
— the  future  rulers  of  our  country, — I  should  feel  that  my  life  were 
not  spent  in  vain. 

Tours  truly, 

Wm.  C.  Woodbridge. 


Art.  III.  RfiMAiiKs  on  EImulation. 

Bt  tbb  Editor. 

In  reply  to  an  Eiioy  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emenan. 

The  subject  of  emulation  is  one  of  such  deep  interest,  and  has  in 
our  view  so  important  bearings  on  the  moral  education  of  our  youth^ 
and  the  social  and  political  condition  of  our  country,  that  we  would 
not  even  appear  to  neglect  it.  After  several  ineffectual  appliolttioii», 
we  obtained  an  article  in  favor  of  its  use  as  a  motive  in  education  and 
in  opposition  to  our  own  sentiments,  which  we  have  presented  to  our 
readers  (p.  554.)  in  order  to  have,  if  possible,  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject  Coming,  as  the  article  of  Mr.  Emerson  does,  from  one 
whose  character  and  motives  claim  the  highest  respect,  it  deserves 
attention  which  our  own  circumstances  have  rendered  impossible, 
and  which  some,  on  whose  aid  we  relied,  have  also  been  prevehted 
from  paying.  We  cannot  close  the  year,  however,  without  a  brief 
notice  of  its  leading  points. 

So  far  as  the  definition  of  the  term  emulation  is  concerned,  vft 
think  the  reply  of  Mr.  Parkhurst,  (p.  541)  and  the  remarks  of  Phif. 
Stuart  (p.  549)  are  sufficient.  When  we  express  our  disapprobation 
of  emulation  as  a  motive  in  education,  we  mean,  '  the  desire  ofper^ 
sonal  superiority,*  Mr.  E.  defines  the  emulation  which  he  approves, 
to  be  'the  desire  to  excel  others  for  a  good  end.'  We  agrefe  in 
believing  the  desire  '  for  a  good  end '  to  be  tight.  We  trust  we  should 
also  agree  that '  the  end  does  not  siftictify  the  means,'  or  the  seconda- 
ry motive  ;  and  we  could  wish  toi  separate  from  all  others  the  ques- 
tion on  which  we  disagree — the  propriety  and  utility  of  exciting  and 
employing  '  the  desire  to  excel  others^'-r-the  desire  of  superiority,  as  a 
motive  in  education. 

We  cannot  discern  any  principle  in  the  human  mind  which  d(»ires 
superiority  directly.     It  is  rather  as  a  means  of  gratifying  our  desire 
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to  think  well  of  ourselves,  and  to  gain  the  approbation  of  others,  or  of 
procuring  other  gratifications,  which  honor  and  power  will  place  with- 
in our  reach.  But  supposing  it  to  be,  as  Mr.  Emerson  maintains,  an 
original  and  simple  principle,  the  point  in  question  still  remains  to  be 
settled.  Hunger  and  thirst,  and  other  animal  feelings,  are  not  less 
innate,  and  are  equally  free  in  themselves  from  moral  taint ;  yet  who 
would  approve,  at  this  day,  of  exciting  one  of  these  appetites,  and 
employing  it  as  a  motive  to  ^o  right.  Where  has  the  educator 
existed  who  has  not  found  it  important,  rather  to  restrain,  than  to 
excite  them  ?  . 

We  think  therefore  that  neither  the  innateness  of  the  principle  of 
emulation,  nor  its  association  with  a  good  end,  would  determine  that 
it  was  proper,  much  less  that  it  was  advisable  to  excite  and  employ  it 
as  a  motive  in  education.  Should  we  then  concede  to  Mr.  £.  both 
points,  the  qiibestions  would  still  remain  ;  Are  its  results  good  or  evil  ? 
If  both,  which  prevails? — and  is  the  evil  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may 
lau>Jutty  be  produced  for  the  sake  of  the  good?  Or  does  it  fall  under 
the  prohibition  not  to  '  do  evil  that  good  may  come  V  Are  there  no 
other  motives  which  will  produce  as  much  good  without  the  evil  ? 

The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  desire  of  approbation, 
which  Mr.  Emerson  seems  to  us  sometimes  to  confound  with  the  de- 
sire of  superiority.  Fellenberg,  -to  whose  practice  he  refers  on  this 
subject,  regards  the  desire  of  approbation  as  a  natural,  and  in  its 
proper  degree,  a  useful  principle ;  but  he  finds  it  oflener  necessary 
to  restrain  than  to  cultivate  it.  He  believes  it  hazardous  to  excite  it 
by  applause,  because  it  is  so  prone  to  '  love  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God;'  and  he  considers  it  therefore  unadvisable  to 
employ  it  when  he  finds  other  motives  of  a  safe  character  amply  suffi- 
cient. We  see  many  men  intoxicated  and  ruined  by  this  method  of 
excitement ;  and  others  whose  feelings  are  so  paralyzed,  that  they  find 
no  adequate  motive  in  the  calls  of  duty,  and  no  reward  in  the  still 
small  voice  within  them,  whose  highest  and  only  praise  is — That 
IB  BIGHT — 60  insensible  that  they  cannot  act  with  energy,  until  they 
are  roused  by  .adulation  or  applause. 

Mr.  Emerson  deduces  his  arguments  in  favor  of  its  use  from  experi- 
ence, and  from  the  Scriptures.  He  appeals  first  to  experience,  under 
three  heads^— -that  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  his  own  in  reference  to 
himself  and  his  pupils. 

That  this  argument  is  by  no  means  decisive  on  a  moral  question, 
even  Mr.  E.  niaintains  in  other  cases.  Let  us  try  it  on  other  points, 
where  we  should  agree  with  Mr.  E.  Let  us  suppose  an  advocate  of 
the  slave  trade,  fifty  years  since,  to  hare  made  a  similar  appeal.  He 
might  have  said : 

*  I  suppose  the  wise  and  good  have  generally  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
(From  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  present,  this  practice  has  been  a ni venal ;  it 
seems  to  be  countenanced  even  by  St.  Paul.  The  excellent  Columbus  began  it 
in  modem  times,  and  the  pious  Newton  engajgred  in  it.)  "  Can  we  suppose  that 
all  who  have  favored  this  traffic  with  such  abitities,  such  opportunities,  and  such 
motives,  can  we  suppose  that  all  these  have  been  deceived ;  and  that  all  this 
time  this  direful  plant  has  been  bringing  forth  nothing  but  the  grapes  of  Sodom 
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ftnd  the  cluaten  of  6omoRmh?-~On  a  lubje^t  so  practical,  so  momentoas,  so 
open  to  iafestiffation,  from  experience,  obsenration  and  scripture,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  conceived  tfiat  they  have  totally  misjudged.*' ' 

We  might  apply  the  same  argument  to  the  subject  of  temperance, 
and  to  others  io  which  Mr.  £.  would  find  an  Oferwheiming  majority 
of '  the  wise  and  good'  opposed  to  him,  even  in  some  points  which  he 
deems  of  vital  importance  in  education. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  £.'s  personal  experience,  he  presents  strong 
evidence  that  it  was,  in  several  instances,  the  least  of  two  evils  which 
threatened  him.  Such,  we  doubt  not,  it  often  is.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  one  who  '  neither  fears  God  nor  regards  man '  may  be  re- 
strained by  his  very  avarice  from  some  evil.  Is  avarice,  therefore,  a 
right  principle — and  still   more,  one  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  1 

In  reference  to  Mr.  E.'s  observation  of  his  own  pupils,  we  have 
found  several  who  state  that  they  found  far  less  use  of  emulation  in 
his  school  than  in  others  during  the  time  of  their  pupilage;  and  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  E.  himself  may  have  been  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  this  motive  compared  with  others.  We  know  well  that 
he  employed  moral  and  religious  motives  to  so  unusual  an  extent,  snd 
in  so  happy  a  manner,  as  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  any  pecu- 
liar success.  We  find  also  that  two  of  his  pupils  who  have  been  as 
conspicuous  and  useful  as  any,  if  not  more  so-— we  allude  to  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Ipswich  Academy,  Miss  Grant,  and  her  associate,  Miss 
Lyon — have  excluded  it  entirely  from  the  flourishing  institution 
under  their  care,  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  injuri- 
ous. 

The  fact  is  however  established, — it  has  never  been  denied, — that 
great  numbers  of  the  wise  and  good  have  employed  emulation  as  a 
motive  in  education;  and  have  thus  shown,  or  have  expressed  their 
opinion,  that  it  produced,  on  the  whole,  good  results.  We  hare  no 
evidence  that  they  have  not  perceived  evil  as  well  as  good  efiects; 
we  know  that  many  advocates  for  emulation  do  perceive  these ;  and 
we  know  that  on  comparing  the  respectivee  fTects,  the  balance  is  oflen 
struck  by  feeling  and  habit,  rather  than  by  the  real  weight  of  evi- 
dence. We  have  Mr.  E.'s  -testimony  not  only  to  the  good  effects,  but 
to  the  fact  that  he  knows'  no  evil  efiects,  and  has  '  scarcely  found  an 
individual '  who  does.  Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  this  mass  of 
testimony  is  uncontradicted,  it  will  still  leave  the  question  open 
whether  they  have  observed  correctly;  as  much  as  when  Galileo 
maintained  that  previous  astronomers  had  not  discerned  the  real  moire- 
ment  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  or  when  the  first  advocate  for  the  tem- 
perance system  contended,  with  so  little  modesty,  that  the  whole 
world  had  been  in  error  on  this  point,  an  error  which  the  '  wise  and 
good'  who  once  shared  in  it,  now  acknowledge  with  surprise  and 
regret. 

But  we  have  contradictory  testimony,  and  we  are  astonished  that 
Mr.  Emerson  has  not  heard  or  seen  it.  H^  will  find  a  part  of  it  in 
the  pages  of  the  Annals.  It  is  given  with  great  expHcitness,  as  we 
have  before  stated  both  in  the  declarations  and  the  practice  of  many 
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educators,  not  less  devoted  or  successful  than  our  friend.  We  have 
heard  many  individuals  lament  its  eflfects  on  their  early  character. 
We  have  publicly  expressed  this  regret  ourselvelves,  and  have  more 
than  once  recorded  our  testimony  to  its  pernicious  eflfects  on  ourselves, 
and  those  within  our  sphere  of  observation,  in  this  work.  We  appeal 
also  to  the  testimony  of  *  some '  of  those  (more  than  '  scarcely  an  in- 
dividual,' we  presume)  who  as  Mr.  E.  himself  states,  describe  it  as 
producing  the  worst  of  consequences.  Above  all,  we  are  assured  by 
those  who  have  nsed,  and  have  banished  this  stimulus,  that  *  absti- 
nence' produces  the  most  healthy  and  uniform  action ;  and  that  it  is 
totally  unnecessary  to  produce  the  evils  connected  with  emulation, 
because  other  motives  are  found  equally  powerful,  which  are  perfect- 
ly safe.  Does  then  the  practice  and  negative  testimony  of  previous 
ages,  or  of  living  men,  furnish  more  satisfactory  evidence  that  emula- 
tion is  a  safe  stimulant  for  the  mind,  than  it  does  for  the  good  effects 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  upon  the  body  ?  If  this  be  the  strength  of  the 
argument,  it  seems  to  us  that,  at  least, — Suhjudice  Us  est. 

The  concluding  argument  of  Mr.  E.  that  *  Emulation  appears  im- 
portant to  teach  a  person  his  relative  powers,'  presents  but  an  inci- 
dental advantage,  at  best,  which  would  only  render  it  desirable,  if  not 
otherwise  objectionable.  But  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  if  no  one  can  judge 
of  his  powers  in  relation  to  another,  without  desiring  or  striving  to  be 
superior  to  him ;  or  whether  the  world  cannot  quite  as  easily  ex- 
press or  indicate  their  opinion  of  those  who  act  from  other  motives  ? 
We  would  also  suggest  the  caution  of  the  same  apostle,  quoted  by 
Mr.  £.  to  those  who  '  measuring  themselves  by  themselves  and  com- 
paring themselves  among  themselves,'  in  his  view, '  are  not  teise,* 

But  we  are  also  referred  to  the  Scriptures.  Rom.  xi.  14,  has, 
we  think,  been  sufficiently  explained  by  Prof.  Stuart  (See  Annals, 
page  549.)  In  reading  the  succeeding  arguments,  every  perusal  in- 
creases our  astonishment  that  Mr.  £.  can  consider  the  commands  to 
love  God — to  do  right — to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God — as  requiring  us 
to  desire  superiority  to  others !  If,  however,  any  one  should  be  so  far 
misled  by  the  etymology  of  the  word  excellence,  when  applied  to  posi- 
tive goodness,  as  to  believe  that  the  command,  '  Love  God  with  ail 
thy  heart'  is  to  be  rendered,  *  Be  superior  to  thy  neighbor  in  the  love 
of  God,'  we  cannot  devise  any  mode  of  pointing  out  an  error  which 
seems  to  us  a  matter  of  intuition,  unless  it  be  by  illustration.  We 
can  only  ask  what  would  be  thought  of  a  traveller  who  should  be 
told ; — *  Go  to  Washington, — travel  as  rapidly  as  your  strength  wiJI 
allow, — strive  to  be  as  industrious  and  useful  a  citizen  as  your  powers 
admit,  and  to  gain  the  approbation  and  friendship  of  the  wise  and 
good, — and  should  interpret  these  simple  directions  to  mean,'  Take 
care  to  get  to  Washington  sooner  than  any  of  your  fellow  travellers ; 
be  more  industrious  and  useful  than  any  of  your  neighbors,  and  aim 
at  being  the  most  celebrated  roan  in  the  city.  *  For  ourselves,  we  feel 
it  a  subject  of  thankfulness,  that  the  brightness  of  each  *  star'  in  the 
world  above  will  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  myriads  of  others  of 
equal  gk>ry ;  and  that  we  may  aim  at  the  highest  point  which  our 
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nalare  admits,  without  one  emotioo  of  rivalry.  If  there  be  not  an 
absolute  distinction  between  the  desire  of  superiority  and  imitation, 
how  can  we  ever  seek  to  be  *  perfect,  even  as  our  Father  in  Heaven 
ift  perfect  f 

In  the  passage  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  18,  the  word  translated  '  thank'  is 
the  saipe  with  that  rendered  'give  thanks'  in  the  preceding  verse ; 
^d  XoXcjv  translated  '  that  I  speak,'  is  literally,  '  speaking.'  The 
verse  is  therefore  more  naturally  rendered  in  accordance  with  the 
translation  of  Bishop  Pearce  and  Dr.  Macknight — *  I  warship  {give 
thanks  to)  my  God,  speaking  in  more  Joreign  languages  than  yau  all;* 
and  the  ground  of  Mr.  E's  argument  is  entirely  removed. 

We  have  no  space  at  present  ibr  the  arguments  against  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  desire  for  superiority.  We  would  simply  ask,  in  reference 
to  scripture  authority,  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  the  injunction, 
'  Let  nothing  he  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory ;'  or  with  the  culti- 
vation of  that  charity  which  '  is  not  puffed  up,'  and  of  that  humility 
which  we  should  '  learn  of  him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.' 


NOTICES. 


A  Practical  System  of  Rhetoric  ;  or  the  Principles  and  Rules  of  Style 
inferre  J  from  examples  of  writing ;  by  Samuel  P.  Newman,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  in  fiowdoin  College.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved.  Boston,  Wm.  Hyde  d&  Co.  1832.  pp.  963. 

Rhetoric  has  been  regarded,  like  Grammar,  too  mach  aa  a  icienee  created,  or 
modified  by  the  aathor  of  a  ayatem.  We  are  gratified  to  find  a  title  page  wluch 
disavows  this  error,  and  points  us  to  the  only  true  basis  of  both  sciences — ^the 
examination  of  the  writings  of  those  who  are  mostapprored  by  the  nation  whose 
lanffuage  they  use  ;  in  place  of  all  theoretical  Tiews  of  what  is  fit  in  the  nature 
of  Uiings.* 

Professor  Newman  has  also  judged  correctly,  we  think,  in  forming  a  (ect  hook 
on  the  subject,  containinf^,  as  the  name  implies, '  but  a  mere  outline,'  to  be  filled 
up  by  ^  familiar  talking  lecturea.'  To  attempt  more,  in  a  theoretical  work,  for  all 
the  variety  of  minds,  and  all  the  stages  of  improvement  to  which  it  will  be  ap- 

Slied,  would  be  to  waste  the  time  of  tne  pupil  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  and  to 
itter  the  instructor.  It  is  adapted  to  the  prevalent  plan  of  early  attention  to  tlM 
subject,  which  we  cannot  but  toink  with  Milton  and  Fellenberg,  is  &r  firom  judi- 
cious, but  to  which  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  accommodate  a  school  book. 
The  j^rounds  of  this  opinion  are---but  to  express  our  views  on  this  point  would 
leouire  more  space  than  we  can  now  devote  to  it,  and  it  must  be  detened. 

To  return  to  the  work  before  us.  Professor  Newman  proposes^  as  the  object 
of  the  study  of  Rhetoric — the  philosophv  of  Rhetoric — the  cultivation  of  the  taste 
and  imagination — skill  in  the  use  of  languafe  and  literary  criticism — and  the 
formation  of  a  good  style.  In  regatd  to  taste, lie  inliodvets  the  true  principle  of 
the  inductive  system  ;  that  of  reterring  the  pupil  to  his  own  emotuma  of  beauty, 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  rather  than  to  any  formal  definition,  and  when  thoa 
presented,  they  are  as  easily  understood  by  him  who  has  felt  them,  as  joy,  sorrow, 
or  anger.  He  proposes  to  supply  a  standard  ibr  examining  them  by  showinf 
how  men  of  the  best  taste  have  viewed  and  represented  various  objects.  We 
trust,  however ,that  he  would  not  permit  his  system  to  be  abused,  by  callinir  upon 
a  village  boy,  as  is  so  often  done,  to  estimate  the  eloquence  of  the  classicBurke, 
or  the  imagery  of  the  travelled  Byron.    But  this  also  is  a  subject  too  full  for  no- 
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tice  here.  The  plan  of  presenting  ever^  tpccies  of  fault  is,  in  our  view,  as  qu««- 
tionable  as  it  would  be,  whether  morality  can  be  best  inculcated  by  exhibitions 
of  vice.  We  know  a  very  successful  teacher  of  the  art  of  writing,  who  was 
ancostomed,  instead  of  defacing  a  pupil's  early  composition  by  erasure  and  inter- 
lineation, to  underscore  all  that  was  correct,  or  suitable  for  preservation  and  im- 
itation. 

In  regard  to  language,  as  embraced  in  the  three  last  topics,  Professor  Newman 
remarks  very  justly,  on  the  importance  of  reading  good  authors,  in  connexion 
with  the  study  of  Rhetoric — a  point  too  generally  neglected,  and  with  as  maeli 
absurdity  as  would  be  evinced  in  studying  the  geography  of  s  country  withont 
tiie  maps.  The  particular  directions  on  tnis  point,  and  especially  that  recom- 
mending the  practice  of  translation,  are  very  judicious  as  applied  to  those  who 
are  already  advanced  in  the  method  we,' have  alreadv  referred  to  in  former  num- 
bers as  the  only  true  one,  of  learning  to  express  our  thoughts  in  wiiting. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work,  formed  upon  these 
views,  and  consider  it  a  valuable  text  book  for  pupils  sufficiently  advanced,  and 
a  useful  assistant  to  those  who  teach  the  art  of  composition,  without  reference  to 
formal  rules. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  with  Practical  Exercises  ;  for  the 
use  of  Schools.  By  Francis  J.  Grund,  author  of  an  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry — translator  of  the  Arithmeti- 
cal and  Algebraic  Problems  of  Meier  Hirsch,  6lc.  Boston ;  Carter 
&,  Hendee,  1830.     12mo.  pp.  278. 

We  have  been  deeply  interested  in  this  manual.  For  transparency  and  con- 
ciseness of  style,  it  has  few  equals.  There  is  an  accuracy  and  a  freshness  too,  in 
the  information  presented,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable ;  and  we  know 
of  no  work  which  we  should  find  greater  pleasure  in  using  as  a  text^book.  It  is 
in  truth,  a  text-hooky  well  adapted  to  form  the  basis  of  a.  course  of  instruction,  for 
intelligent  pupils,  under  the  care  of  an  instructor  familiar  with  the  subject.  We 
suspect,  that  for  self-instruction,  or  for  the  inexperienced  teacher,  it  would  not 
be  so  useful  as  works  which  are  written  in  the  *  ramiliar  talking  style,'  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Newman.  We  rejoice,  in  accordance  with  views  we  have  before  ex- 
pressed, (p.  382)  that  the  varied  wants  of  instructotli  and  pupils  are  met  by 
works  of  both  characterff. 

The  Juvenile  Rollin  ;  or  Conversations  on  Ancient  History.  By  a 
Mother.  Vol.  I.     Boston ;  Wm.  Hyde  &.  Co.  1832.    18mo.  i^.242. 

This  is  another  very  successful  attempt  to  impart  knowledge  in  such  a  way  mm 
wiHvsecure  the  attention,  by  exciting  the  interest  of  the  younff.  The  eonversa- 
tional  style— when  the  conversation  is  natural  and  unaffected— ceKainly  is  not 
without  rtB4tdvantages,  and  may,  injudicious  hands,  often  b6  usefully  employ- 
ed. Both  intellectual  instruction  and  moral  training  ought  to  he  aimed  at  m 
juvenile  works.  In  the  former  Tespect,  Peter  Parley  harf  done  much  ;  and  the 
writer  before  us  hasalso  he^n  eminently  successful.  In  giving  their  works  a  strict- 
ly religious  tendency,  however,  they  have  been  less  successful  than  many  other 
writen»~such  especially,  as  the  author  of  the  Child's  Book  on  the  Boul,  and  the 
Youth's  Book  on  Natural  Theology. 

Compared  with  books  for  children  which  were  written  fiffy  years  sinoe,  the 
work  before  ns  woold  certainly  rank  high.  We  trust  it  will  be  useful  to  many  e 
parent  and  teacher,  and  we  snail  rejoice  if  no  inferior  books  find  their  way  into 
the  domestic  circle  and  school. 

The  Franklin  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
£.  Davis,  A.  M. ;  Principal  of  Westfield  Academy.  Springfield  ; 
G.  &  C.  Merriam,  1832.     18mo.  pp.  108. 

The  writer  of  this  interesting  little  work  observes,  that  <  in  one  of  our  excel- 
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lentaad  popular  books  on  mathematical  tcienee,  there  are  two  or  three  question! 
which  the  loholar  cannot  solve,  without  knowing  how  many  cards  there  are  in 
a  pack ;'  and  thinks  it  tends  obTionsly  to  dissipate  the  youthful  mind,  if  not  to 
render  study  disgusting,  to  sit  down  and  gravely  make  calculations  on  gin,  or 
lottery  tickets,  or  cards; (or  what  are  scarcely  more  elevating  in  their  influence, 
on  candy,  raisius,  and  cookies. 

It  has  been  his  object,  therefore,  in  teaching  arithmetic,  to  present  objects  for 
oompntation,  which  nave  a  tendency  to  elevate,  and  render  the  character  more 
intellectual  and  moral,  rather  than  more  grovelling  and  sensual ;  as  well  as  to 
intermix  much  other  important  instruction  along  with  this  study.  The  plan  is 
certainly  useful,  and  comes  nearer  than  any  that  we  have  seen,  to  that  of  teaching 
by  sensible  objects.  It  embraces,  as  will  be  seen,  only  the  mere  elements  of  the 
Bcience  ;  but  will  probably  prove  useful  in  the  preparation  of  the  pupil's  mind, 
for  the  more  extended  works  of  Colburn  and  Emerson.  For  very  young  pupils, 
the  addition  of  good  engravings  would  be  desirable. 

It  has  Qflen  struck  us,  that  ue  prevailing  impression,  that  not  more  than  one 
standard  work  in  a  given  branch  should  be  used  by  the  same  pupil,  is  erroneous. 
But  is  it,  indeed,  the  fact .'  Why  may  it  not  be  useful,  and  even  desirable,  to 
employ  during  the  coarse  of  education,  the  works  of  several  authors  on  the  same 
subject  ?  The  experience  of  some  of  our  ablest  teachers,  would  certainly  lead  to 
an  affirmative  answer.  Analogy  seems  to  be  on  thst  side  of  the  question,  also. 
For  the  body  is  admitted  to  require  a  variety  of  exercises  ;  and  the  character 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  to  be  more  ^improved  by  intercourse  with  a  large, 
than  with  a  small  circle  of  good  associates. ' 

The  publishers  have  performed  the  mechauieal  part  of  the  work  with  their 
accustomed  fidelity,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  well  received. 

Elements  of  French  Grammar,  by  M.  L.'Homond,  Professor  Emeri- 
tus in  the  University  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
additional  Notes  for  the  use  of  Schools ;  by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages  in  Bowdoin  College  ;  Second  Edition. 
Boston  ;  Gray  &  Bowen.    pp.  96. 

The  little  work  of  which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  Piven  us  a  translation,  has  been, 
for  many  years  the  most  popular  manual  of  the  French  schools.  I'he  clearness 
of  its  rules  and  simplicity  of  its  arrangement,  the  nice  distinction  which  the  wri- 
ter has  made  between  what  is  necessary  and  what  comparatively  useless,  ren- 
der it  as  agreeable  to  the  tyro  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the  more  advanced  scholar. 
Writers  of  elementary  works  do  not  always  remember  that  while  part  of  a  lan- 
I^Qsge  is  to  be  learned  from  the  grammar,  a  far  greater  portion  con  be  acquired  from 
books  and  practice  alone.  They  either  attempt  to  explain  too  much,  and  thus 
erowd  their  pages  with  wearisome  matter  ;  or  aiming  at  excessive  brevity,  pass 
over  many  difficulties  which  require  an  explanation.  But  both  in  th«»  original 
composition  and  in  the  translation  of  the  volume  before  us,  a  middle  oourso  has 
been  held.  No  point  requiring  illustration  has  been  left  unexplained,  nor  are 
tiiere  any  rules  given  which  are  not  of  immediate  practical  utility. 

It  is,  in  short,  such  a  work  as  we  should  expect  fVom  the  pen  of  a  practical 
scholar,  and  we  oan  cordially  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best  elementary  gram- 
mars we  have  ever  seen. 

The  French  First  Class  Book  ;  being  a  new  selection  of  Reading 
Lessons  in  four  parts,  viz  : — I.  Authentic  pieces  in  prose — II.  Prose 
comedies  of  Moliere  abridged.— >III.  Choice  pieces  in  verse.^-IV. 
Abridged  dramas  and  scenes  in  verse.  The  whole  calculated  to 
interest  as  well  as  improve  the  learner.  By  William  B.  Fowie, 
Principal  of  the  Monitorial  School  Boston.  Boston  ;  Crocker  d& 
Brewster.     New  York  ;  J.  Leavitt,  1S32.     l2mo.  pp.  288. 

We  believe  the  title  of  this  work  to  be  eorreot  in  all  its  parts.  The  mat 
points  in  soch  a  book  are  the  subjects,  the  selections,  the  arrangement,  and  the 
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proportion  of  the  partf.  Wc  are  hi^lj^tified  to  eee  the  evidence  of  moral  tteta 
in  regard  to  subjects.  The  selections  an  made  from  the  best  authors ;  the  Ar» 
ranffement  and  proportion  seem  to  us  jodicioos ;  and  there  is  much  to  attract  as 
well  as  instruct. 

The  Poetic  Reader — containing  Selections  from  the  most  approved  Au- 
thors ;  designed  for  Exercises  in  Reading,  Singing,  Parsicg, 
Hermeneutics,  Rhetoric,  and  Punctuation ;  to  which  are  prefix^ 
Directions  for  Reading.  By  Joseph  Emerson,  Principal  of  the  Fe- 
male Seminary  in  Wethersfield.    8vo.  pp.  95. 

The  author  of  this  work  writes  like  a  teacher  well  versed  in  his  art  Long  and 
saceessfullj  has  he  followed  his  own  rules ;  and  we  rejoice  that  his  pen  is  still 
devoted  to  tlie  cause  of  education.  We  do  not  recoUect  an  introduction  to  the 
art  of  reading  so  practical  and  comprehensive  as  that  with  which  this  work  com- 
mences. Music  and  Foetrj  are,  indeed,  twin  sisters  in  the  fine  arts ;  and  the 
handmaids  of  morality  and  devotion.  The  evident  tendency  of  this  work  is  to 
consecrate  them  to  their  original  and  divine  purposes.  Thus  consecrated,  they 
will  become  a  delightful  source  of  pleasure,  which  will  live  long  in  recollection. 

The  pages  of  the  work  are  large,  and  eighty-four  are  occupied  with  poetical 
selections  of  some  of  the  best  literary ,  moral  and  devotional  pieces,  from  the  best 
authors.  It  is  a  good  school  book,  and  an  agreeable  closet  companion  for  those 
who  admire  the  hymns  and  poetry  of  Watts,  Doddridge,  Cowper,  and  Thomson, 
and  their  cotemporaries. 

Lessons  in  Latin  Parsing  ;  containing  the  Outlines  of  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar, divided  into  short  portions,  and  exemplified  by  appropriate 
Exercises  in  Parsing.  By  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Tale  College  New  Haven ;  Durrie  d& 
Peck,  183^.     18mo.  pp.  138. 

Lessons  in  Greek  Parsing,  on  a  similar  plan,  by  the  same  author. 
Second  Edition.     18mo.  pp.  138. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  known  a  more  successful  attempt  to  render  a  dry 
subject  interestinff  than  the  Lessons  in  Latin  Parsing.  The  object  of  the 
work  is,— not  to  shorten  the  road,  or  hasten  the  pupil's  progress — but  to  make 
the  whole  at  once  interesting  and  intelligible,  rather  than  irksome  and  painfiU. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  succestful  attempt  to  remove  the  necessity  of  spending  months 
in  committing  rules  and  definitions  to  memory,  before  anything  is  done  in  the 
way  of  their  application.  The  child  is  emplojred  at  once  m  ipplying  the  forma 
and  rules  as  he  learns  them  ;  an  exercise  which  while  it  interests,  will  of  ne- 
cessity, at  the  same  time  gradually  lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  definitiong 
and  rules  of  the  grammar  ;  and  in  the  very  best, — we  had  olmoat  said  the  onl^ 
way.  in  which  it  can  be  effectually  secured. 

The  device  at  page  53  for  illustrating  the  formation  of  the  tenses,  is  very  in- 
genious, and  can  hardly  fail  of  being  nighly  useful.  It  is  only  one  of  a  thou* 
sand  instances,  where  subjects  hitherto  deemed  barren  of  interest,  and  without 
the  pale  of  illustration  by  cuts  or  sensible  objects,  can  be  rendered  at  once  intel- 
li^le  and  interesting. 

^The  Lessons  in  Greek  Parsing  are  entitled,  substantially,  to  the  same  praise, 
and  we  have  known  much  benefit  derived  from  their  use.  We  think  the  Lessons  in 
Latin  are  obviously  superior  to  those  in  Greek,  in  connecting  examoles  with 
eacii  rule  as  it  occurs,  and  in  giving  a  literal  translation  opposite  to  tne  exam- 
pies  in  the  early  part  of  the  work.  An  instructor  assures  us,  that  he  has  found 
great  advantage  rrom  this,  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  Lessons. 

We  rejoice  at  the  step  thus  made  in  the  methods  of  teaching  tiie  ancient 
languages  ;  and  we  feel  justified  in  recommending  these  works,  especially  to 
tfaote  taachert  who  lament  the  tinneoesnry  mechanical  drudgery  to  which  the 
ordiHury  methods  of  instruction  so  often  iubjeet  our  children. 
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Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  ;  on  a  new  plan  ;  embracing 
Biographical  Notices  of  Dlustrious  Persons,  and  general  view  of  thp 
Geography,  Population,  Politics,  Religion,  Military  and  Naval  af- 
fairs, Manners  Customs,  and  Society  of  Ancient  Nations.  By  the 
Rev.  Royal  Robbins.  Hartibrd  ;  Edward  Iloplcins,  1832.  8vo.  pp. 
624. 

This  work  presents  such  a  mass  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  jui- 
tice  in  a  notice  so  brief  as  we  are  compelled  to  give  it.  The  general  examination 
we  haye  been  able  to  make,  satisfies  us,  that  this  knowledge  is  of  the  most  valu« 
able  kind.  The  arrangement  into  periods,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  character 
and  state  of  nations,  in  General  views,  distinct  from  the  story  of  events,  as 
adopted  in  Henry's  Great  Britain,  give  to  this  work  a  distinct  and  scientific  char- 
acter, which  is  peculiarly  valuable.  The  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  is 
elevated.  The  style  is  chaste  and  simple,  but  sometimes  deficient  in  animation. 
The  whole  seems  to  us  well  adapted  to  American  high  schools.  The  proportion 
of  the  parts  is  judicious  ;  but  we  think  as  one  instance  of  error  on  this{>oiiit,  that 
the  Hebrews  were  entitled  to  more  than  five  pages  in  a  Christian  work,  where 
twenty  are  assigned  to  the  Greeks. 

Studies  in  Poetry  and  Prose  ;  consisting  of  selections  principally  from 
American  writers,  and  designed  for  the  highest  class  in  schools.  By 
A.  B.  Cleveland,  M.  D.  Baltimore ;  William  and  Joseph  Hull,  1832. 
12mo.  pp.  480. 

This  work  is  obviously  intended  and  adapted  to  the  advanced  classes  of  schools. 
The  selections  are  made  firom  the  most  admired  American  writers,  and  we  think, 
with  ^ood  taste.  Should  there  still  be  room  for  another  work  of  this  kind,  not 
differing  materially  from  its  predecessors  in  its  plan,  we  think  Mr.  Cleveland's 
will  take  place  among  the  most  respectable  which  iiave  been  published. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language  ;  12mo.  pp.  264 — Greek. Exer- 
cises, 6lc.  ;  12mo,  pp.  172. — A  Key  to  tlic  Exercises  ;  12mo.  pp. 
82.  By  Benjamin  Franklin  Fisk.  Second  Edition.  Boston  ;  Hil- 
haid.  Gray,  &,  Co. 

These  works,  we  find,  have  received  testimonv  from  practical  men,  more  val- 
uable than  ours,  in  the  demand  for  a  second  edition.  The  Grammar  has  evi- 
dentljr  been  compiled  with  greatcare,  but  we  do  not  discover  any  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity in  its  plan.  Theexercisesaregenerally  formed  on  judicious  principles. 
We  agree  with  the  author  in  his  views  as  to  the  importance  of  this  mode  of 
•tudjr;  and  we  trust  these  works  will  contribute  to  elevate  the  standard  of  clas- 
sical instruction  in  our  country. 


MEETING  IN  NEW  YORK  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  xMANUAL  LABOR 

SCHOOLS. 

A  l&rg|B  and  respectable  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Nov.  13th, 
at  the  Cnatham  Street  Chapel  in  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  Manual  Labor 
o_L__i        J  a      !      !  _     n       m«    .TO  «     ».         .    - ..    ^    * ^ i  f nsUtuto,  mado 

many  facts  con- 
dwelt  wit  i  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  benefits  of  the  system  in  point  of  health.  He  was  foUowed 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Aiken,  of  Utica,  on  the  economy  of  the  Manual  Labor  System,  and 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Frosi ,  of  Whitesborou^,  who  advocated  its  claims  on  public  attention 
and  support^  especially  in  view  ofits  truly  republican  character  and  tendency. 

On  the  next  evening,  Mr.  Theodore  D.  Weld,  General  Agent  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Manual Xabor  Institutions,  delivered  an  Address,  at  the  same  place, 
<  On  the  salutary  influence  of  regular  exercise  upon  the  human  system.  He 
■poke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  4  large  and  respectable  audience-  The  subject 
was  tobo  dontinued  in  another  addreas;  on  the  Saturday  evening  following. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  are  Bometimes  {^eeted  by  a  cheering  letter  like  the  following,  received 
dnring  the  last  month,  which  we  believe  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  see  entire. 
We  must  plead  for  indulgence  from  many  correspondents,  and  we  owe  it  to  them 
and  to  ourselves  to  say,  Ihat  the  task  of  sustaining  the  Annals  with  one  hand, 
and  ourselves  with  the  other,  has  thus  far  been  all  that  our  strength  would  admit, 
and  sometimes  much  more.     We  solicit  their  aid  anew. 

*  Dbak  Sir,— Observing  in  the  last  Annals  an  intimation  that  the  work  will  be 
issued  monthly.  I  take  occasion,  anonymously,  to  express  my  satisfaction  in  view 
of  th^  proposed  arrauj^ement. 

*  Havixig  made  choice  of  the  basiness  of  instruction  as  a  profession  to  which 
all  my  enerffies  will  be  directed,  there  is  no  periodical  in  the  success  of  which  1 
feel  sp  much  interest'M  in  the  Annalaof  Education  and  Instruction. 

*  Most  sincerely  shall  I  regret  if  it  should  be  discontinued  for  want  of  proper 
patronsge.  I  am  resolved  to  make  efibrts  to  have  its  usefulness  known,  by  which 
its  subscription  list  may  be  increased. 

*  Be  assured,  Dear  Sir,  that  your  labors  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  a  few, 
and  it  n  believed  would  be  by  more  if  the  merits  of  the  work  were  known  mon 
extensively. 

'  The  value  of  the  work  is  very  much  enhanced  by  the  publication  of  a  list  of 
new  books  on  Education.  ,  It  is  hoped  that  this  list  will  receive  particular  atten- 
tion. 

'  It  is  wished,  that  as  soon  as  convenient,  a  list  of  books  might  appear  in  the 
Annals,  which  relate  to  the  business  of  teaching,  of  a  character  simuar  to  Hall's 
Lectures  on  School-keeping. 

*  While  the  physician,  lawyer,  and  divine,  have  their  books  relating  particu- 
larly to  their  professions,  the  teacher  must  have  his ;  otherwise  the  employment 
cannot  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  There  mast  be  a  preparation,  beiidea 
skill  in  the  branches  which  are  taught 

'  Yours,  with  sentiments  of  true  regard. 

<  A  SUBSCRIBER  AND  TEACHER.' 

*  Oct.  S»,  1832.' 

We  fully  scree  with  our  kind  correspondent  as  to  the  importance  of  the  list 
of  school  books,  and  we  have  done,  and  shall  continue  to  do,  our  utmost  to  make 
it  complete.  We  regret  to  say,  howevet,  that  we  often  find  an  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  publishers  and  authors  of  school  books,  to  the  opportunity  offered 
through  this  work,  of  making  their  works  known,  to  more  than  foOO.persons  and 
public  institutions  most  deeply  interested  in  education,  to  whom  it  is  sent  by  sub- 
scription, exchange,  and  gratuitously.  We  cannot,  indeed,  engage  to  examine 
every  work  which  is  published  ;  nor  can  we  always  find  others  at  leisure  to  ex- 
amine them ;  and  we  make  it  aprinciple  not  to  express  an  opinion,  for  which  we 
have  not  adequate  grounds.  We  believe,  also,  that  it  is  injurious  both  to  a  pub- 
lisher and  author,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  to  praise  a  work  which  does  not  disserve  it, 
as  it  encourages  both  to  expense  and  anticipations  which  prove  to  be  unjustifiable. 
We  can  engage,  however ^  to  insert  the  title  of  every  work  sent  to  us,  and  to  state 
all  that  we  Know  concemmg  it.  It  would  aid  in  the  task  if  each  author  would 
send  with  his  book,  an  outline  of  its  plan  and  peculiarities,  if  not  fully  deyeloped 
in  the  preface,  and  refer  to  such  parts  as  he  deems  particularly  important ;  and  we 
solicit  anew  from  all  concerned  with  school  books  that  they  would  fkvor  us  with 
the  titles  of  new  works,  and  forward,  if  thev  deem  it  advisable,  the  works 
themselves.  We  shall  sJso  be  gratified,  if  the  friends  of  education  would  send  ue 
remarks  on  any  new  works,  known  or  used  by  them,  accompanied  by  their  names. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  our  correspondent  for  the  interest  he  expresses,  and 
the  aid  he  promises.  We  have  experienced  similar  kindness  firom  a  few  otners, 
and  perhaps  firom  more  than  we  know,  of  our  subscribers.  We  think  we  can 
promise  them  the  only  reward  we  receive,  the  satisfaction  of  doing  good.  Can- 
not all  our  subscribers  gain  this,  bv  adopting  the  plan  urffed  without  our  knowl- 
edge, in  the  late  papers,  oy  Mr.  Hall  of  Andover,  that  eacn  should  try  to  procure 
one  more  f 

We  have  to  acknotrledge  our  obligations  to  R.  K.  Meade,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  (of 
whose  benevolent  plans  we  ihould  Iw  gratified  to  learn  more^  as  a  patron,  nom 
whom  we  have  received  more  than  one  new  subscriber,  as  weu  as  a  uniform  frisiid 
of  the  work  sad  th»  cause.  We  ahall  rejoioe  to  make  similar  acknowledgments 
to  others ;  and  we  beg  thai  all  new  names  maj  be  sent  in  as  early  sa  possible,  thi^ 
ire  BMj  be  eniUed  to  Tegulato  the  number  or  eopies  for  another  y^r,  whien  we 
'"^re  reselfed  to  deYotetd  tbia  «^|M^.  ** 
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